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PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE    BUREAU    OF  FOREIGN 

COMMERCE.* 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  State,  are: 
I. — COMMF.RCIAL  RELATIONS,  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular  officers  on  the 

CorTimrrce,  industries,  navigation,  etc.,  nf  their  districts. 

ii. — Co.Nsi'LAK  Rf-Ports,  issued  ujonlhly,  and  containing  miscellaneous  reports 
from  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 

III.  ^Advanck  Siirkts,  Consulah  Rbforts.  issued  daily,  except  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  for  the  convenience  of  the  newspaper  press,  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing  organizations,  etc. 

IV.  — K.\Pt)KTS  Dkclaked  for  TilK  I'mti  t'  Sr.\i!-v,  isstiff!  »]uart«-rly,  and  con- 
taining the  declared  values  of  exports  trom  the  various  consular  ilislricts  to  the 
United  States  for  the  preceding  three  months.  There  is  also  issued  an  annual 
edition  of  Declared  Exports,  embracing  the  returns  for  the  fiscal  year. 

V.  — SiK<  i.M.  Co^fSL'LAR  Reports,  containing  series  of  reports  from  consular  officers 
on  particular  subjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  instructitins  fn>ni  the  Department. 

Following  arc  the  special  publications  issued  by  the  Hureau  prior  to  iS'/j: 

Labor  in  Europe,  1S7S,  one  volume;  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries,  1SS4,  three 
volumes;  Commerce  of  the  Worl^*  and  the  Share  of  the  United  States  Therein,  1879; 
Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  of  the  United  States  Therein,  1 8S0-S1 ;  Declared 
E.xports  for  the  United  States,  First  and  Second  Quarters,  iS?3;  Declared  Exports  for 
iht-  rniti  1  .'^t.itcs,  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters,  Cholera  in  Fur  ]-i   in  iS>4, 

1S35;  Trade  (iuiliU  of  llun'pt.-,  i^!^!;;  The  Licorice  Plant,  F<<rf^iv\  in  l^umpc, 

x3S7;  Emigration  and  Immigration,  iSS5-S6(a  portion  ot  this  worii  was  published 
as  Consular  Reports  No.  76,  for  the  month  of  April.  1887);  Rice  Pounding  in 
Europe,  18S7;  Sugar  of  Milk,  1887;  Wool  Scouring  in  Belgium.  1887;  Cattle  and 
Dairy  Farming  in  Foreign  Countries,  l888(issued  first  in  one  volume,  afterwards  in 
twf>  vohimrsV  T<  iini<  iI  Education  in  Europe,  1888;  Tariffs  of  Central  America 
and  llie  British  West  Indies,  1890. 

The  editions  of  all  these  publications  except  Tariffs  in  Central  America,  etc., 
»re  exhausted  and  the  Department  is,  therefore,  unable  to  supply  copies. 

In  1890,  the  Department  decided  to  publish  reports  on  special  subjects  in  sepa- 
rate form,  to  be  entitled  Spkcial  CONSULAR  Reports.  There  are  now  the  following 
Si'KciAi.  CoNst  i.AR  Reports: 

!  'c/.  /  (/S^)").  — Cotton  Textiles  in  Kurcinn  <  .minrii's.  I'iics  in  Spanish  .\merit.^,  C.irpct  Manufacture 
in  ForeiKfi  Countries,  Malt  .ind  Hccr  in  Spanish  .Vincrica,  .in<l  Fruit  Culture  in  Ki>rti;;n  Countrit-s. 

/V/.  3{rSkfo,iHii  jStfi). — Rcfrijfcrator'ian*!  FikxI  I'rcscrvation  in  Furcij;n  Countries,  Kuropcan  Kmi- 
Kration.  Olive  Culture  la  the  Alpc*  MaritliDcs,  and  0ect>SuKar  Industry  and  FIax  Cultivation  in 
Foreign  Countries. 

/  W.J  (/.Sy/V— Street*  and  Highw.i>s  in  Foreign  Countries.   (New  edition,  1897.) 

I  'dI.  ^(/JJ;>/).  — Port  Regulations  in  Foreign  Countries. 

I'^l.S  (/.-S?/).— Canal* and  Irrigatiuit  in  Foreign  Countries.   ^Ncw  edition,  i3(>8.) 
IV.   (/.'i}f  au</  jAfiX'-^iml  and  Coal  Coonimptlon  in  Spsnlsta  America,  Gaft  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, and  India  Rubber. 

I W.  7  (/Ji^).— The  Suve  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries. 
IW.  #(/^).— Fire  and  Bnitding  Regulations  in  Foreign  Countries. 

*  FomiCrly  Bureau  of  Statlatiok  Ttsne  dwnged  to  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  by  order  of  the 
Sccreury  of  Suie,  July  s,  ilw. 
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X       PUIJLICATIONS  OF  THK  llUREAU  OF  FORFKLN*  COMMERCE. 


IW,  9  (/>^  /iw<//<flt7).— Anatnlian  Sherp  and  Wool  and  Vairrancy  and  Public  Charitin  In  Porelitn 

Countricii. 

iW.  io\jSi^). — Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  in  Korcit;n  Cimniries  and  ExtcnKion  of  Markets  for  Amer> 
can  Flour.  (New  edition,  1897.) 

Fc'A  //  iiSi.j)     Amoricm  I.itintuT  in  ForciKn  Markets.    (New  edition,  i8<)7.) 
I'oi.  — llighwuysuf  Lummcrcc.   (Ncv.  edition,  iS^i^) 

f  v.  tJitSqb  and  1SI97).— Money  and  Pricct  In  Foreign  Countries. 
IW.  iji/Si^^).    The  Drug  Trade  in  Forritrn  Cotintrir-;. 

i^W.  tj  (/cSlM).— Pan  1.  Suap  Trade  in  Foreign  C<iuntries;  Screws,  Nuts,  and  MoltJ.  in  Foreign 
Countrtec;  Argola  in  Ewofie,  Rabblu  and  RabUt  Fun  in  Europe*  and  Cultivation  ol  Ramie  in 

Forritrn  f'ountries.    Part  11.  Scriirullurc  :infi  Si'.if  Rrclin'^"- nid  Ctil'.ivatiiin  of  tlio  English  Walnut. 

I'o/.  /ou.!i^).  Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries,  i'art  I.  Kurtjpe.  Part  II.  Aracrio.  Part  III.  Asia, 
Africa,  Australasia,  and  Pulyneaia.   Sttpplcment  it^oo).  Tariffs  uf  Chile  and  Nicaragua. 

JW.  17  I)is]><isal  of  Sewage  and  Garbaitc  in  Foreign  Countries;  Foreign  Trade  in  Coal 

Tar  and  By-l'fcxliicts. 

/W.  /,y(/<?otJ).— Mcrcliant  Marine  of  Fureign  Countries. 

fit/.  iQ(jifoo). — Paper  in  Foreign  Counit  its,  Csosof  Wooil  Pulp. 

I'o/.  JO  (/goo).  Pun  I.  Book  CU>th  in  Foreign  Countries,  Market  lur  Ready  .Mule  Clothing  in 
Latin  America,  Foreign  ImjHjrts  of  American  Tobacco,  and  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Industry  in  I.atin 
America.    Part  II.  Sch<x)l  Gardens  in  Euro}>c.    Part  III.  The  Stave  Trade  in  Foreign  Ci •untries. 

I  V/.  2/  (/^).— Part  I.  Foreign  Markets  for  .American  Coal.  Part  1 1.  Vehicle  Industry  ui  Europe. 
Part  lit.  Trusts  and  Trade  Combinations  in  Kuro)>e. 

IW.  -'.'(/ojo.iw// /<>>/).  Part  I.  Acetic  Acid  in  Foreign  Countries.  Part  II.  Mineral-Water  In- 
dustry.   Part  III.  Foreign  Trade  in  Heating  and  Cooking  Stoves. 

Of  these  SrK.(  lAL  Co.ssuLAR  Rti'ORis,  Australian  Sheep  and  Wo<»I,  Cotton  Tex- 
tiles in  Foreign  Countries;  Files  in  Spanish  America*  Fireand  Building  Regulations, 
Fruit  Culture,  Gas  in  Foreign  Countries,  India  Rubber,  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining, 
Malt  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America,  Port  Regulations,  Refrigerators  and  Food 
Preservation.  School  Gardens;  Sericulture,  etc.;  Vagrancy,  etc.,  are  exhausted, 
and  no  copies  can  be  supplied  by  the  iJei)artm<*nt. 

There  was  also  published,  in  iS^^j,  Pruciainations  and  Decrees  during  the  War 
with  Spain,  comprising  neutrality  circulars  issued  by  foreign  countries,  proclama- 
tions by  tbc  President,  orders  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments*  and  war  decrees 
ol  Spain. 

Of  the  monthly  C«»Nsiti.ar  Reports,  manv  niimhcrs  are  rxhaiisted  or  so  rrchirrd 
that  the  Department  is  unable  l<»  accede  to  requests  for  copies.  Ol  the  publications 
of  the  Hureuu  available  for  distribution,  copies  are  mailed  to  applicants  without 
charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers,  the  Bureau  will  be  grateful 
for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  monthly  or  special  reports  which  recipients  do 
not  care  to  retain.  V\i<n\  notifi<  aiii  in  of  willingness  to  return  such  copies,  the  De- 
partment will  forward  franking  labels  in  hp  tisrf!  in  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United 
Slates,  Canada,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  an»i  .Me.xico. 

Persons  receiving  Coxsi  LAR  Rkihdrts  regularly,  who  change  their  addresses, 
should  give  the  old  as  welt  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  fact. 

In  order  to  pre\'ent  confusion  with  other  Department  bureaus,  all  communica- 
tions relating  to  consular  reports  should  be  carefully  addressed,  "Chief,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  U.  S.  A." 


VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 

The  following  statements  show  the  valuation  of  foreign  coins,  as  given  by  the 

Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of  the  art  of  March  3,  1873,  viz:  "That  ihr  value 
of  foreign  coins,  as  expressed  in  the  mimey  of  account  of  the  United  Stales,  shall 
be  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value,"  and  that  "the  value  of 
the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  esti- 
mated annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  the  ist  day  of 
January  by  the  Sccr'tiary  of  the  Treasury." 

In  compliance  with  the  fnregoin^  prnvisions  of  law,  annual  statements  were 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginning  with  that  issued  on  January  i,  1S74, 
and  ending  with  that  issued  on  January  i.  1890.  Since  thai  date,  in  compliance 
with  the  act  of  October  i,  i8go,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quar- 
terly, beginning  with  the  statement  issued  on  January  i,  iSgi. 

The  fact  th.a  the  markt-i  exchange  value  of  foreign  coins  differs  in  many  in- 
stance*  from  that  j^ivcn  Iiy  the  United  Stairs  Treasury  has  been  n'peatedly  railed 
to  the  attention  ol  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce.  An  explanation  of  the  basis 
of  the  quarterly  valuations  was  asked  from  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint, 
and  under  date  of  February  7,  1898,  Mr.  R.  £.  Preston  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"When  a  country  has  the  single  standard,  the  value  of  its  standard  coins 

is  estimated  to  be  that  of  the  number  of  grains  fine  of  gold  in  them,  1*^0  irrains 
being  reckoned  equivalent  to  $20.67  in  United  States  gold,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  grains  in  proportion.  When  a  country  has  the  double  standard,  but  keeps  its 
full  legal-tender  silver  coins  at  par  with  gold,  the  coins  of  both  gold  and  silver  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value. 

"The  value  of  the  standard  coins  of  countries  with  the  single  silver  standard  is 
calculated  to  be  that  of  the  average  market  value  of  the  pure  metal  they  contained 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  proclamation  uf  their  value  in 
United  States  gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  value  of  the  gold  coins  of 
silver-standard  countries  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  pure  gold  they  contain,  just  as 
if  they  had  the  single  gold  standard. 

"These  valuations  are  used  in  estimating  the  values  of  all  foreign  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  i,  1S74,  to  April  i,  1901,  have 
been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  values  in  American  money  of  the  trade, 
prices,  v^ues,  wa^rs.  <  tc ,  of  and  in  foreign  countries,  as  given  in  consular  and  other 
reports.  The  scries  of  years  are  given  sr>  that  ronipTit.iti< 'iis  may  be  made  for  each 
year  in  the  proper  money  values  of  such  year.  In  hurricti  computati<ms,  the  reduc- 
tions of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  for  how  many  years, 
are  too  often  made  on  the  bases  of  latest  valuations.  All  computations  of  values, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  "fluctuating-currency  countries"  should  be 
made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year  up  to  and  including  1896,  and  in 
the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 
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VALUKS  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 


To  meet  typographical  requirements,  ihe  quotations  for  the  years  1875-1877,  1S79- 
1882,  and  1 884-1 8S7  are  omitted,  these  years  being  selected  as  showing  the  least 
fluctuations  when  compared  with  years  immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are  <livjd«>(l  into  three 
rla«;ses.  v:?-  (A)  countries  with  fixed  currencies,  (B">  rtnintrtes  with  fluctuating  cur- 
rencies, and  (C)  quarterly  valuations  of  fluctuating  currencies. 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 
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A,  —  Crunfrit'x  'vif/i  fixt-J  citrrfrtcirx. 
The  following  ofl^cial  (United  Staler*  Ireasury^  valuations  o(  foreign  coins  do  not  include  "  rates  of 


Italy.-.! 

J  it  pa  n  ;  Gold . 

Liberia  ,  < 

NcdHarhods^...  Gold  and  itlTcr.. 

Ncwfoandiand  ...~-..f  Gold 
Peru  I  ~  L.....^o.... 

Portugal   '  jAo 

Kussiii  ......^o 


Spain   Gold  aod  direr. 


Swt  1<  ri  an.l  Norway.  Gold 

SwitierUnd  ......  Gold  and  silver..  Franc. 

Turkey.... — .............  Gold..    Piaster.-.- 

L'mgwijr  


Coiof. 


Gold  and  silTer~ 


Gold— ar^rentine   ($4.8j.4)  and 
.irccniine;  silver  'p«Mo and 

divisions. 
Gold— 90  crowns  (|>«.o$,a)  and 

i<>  crowns, 
(told  -  in  and  3o  franc  pieces; 

silver-  5  francs. 
Gold~5,  to,  aod  au  milreis;  sll« 

vcr— ^,  1,  and  a  milrcis. 


(loUl    I  scud' I    f:  HfMiWoon 
■  - 1,    .uk!    I  .'liiiiii    ,f-  jo>; 
silver   peso  and  diviMons. 

Gold— -1, 5,  lo,  aod  M  colons;  sli- 
ver—5.io,35,and  socentislmos, 

GoI<l  doubl(H>n  (f^.'-i.;);  sil- 
ver—peso  ^<l•>  criit  > 

Gold    lo  and  crowns. 

Gold   tn,  30.  y>,  and  too  plaa* 

ters;  silver--!,  /,  lo,  and  so 

pia%tcrs. 
Gold— lo  and  ao  marks  (|i.9j 

and  l3.Ss<9). 
Gold— 5«        SO)  «(\  and  loo 

francs;  silver— $  francs. 

Gold    5,  lo,  and  20  marks. 

Gold — ttovereiffn  (pound  ster- 
ling) aod  baif  sovereign. 

Gold— 5i  iQ,  so,  50,  and  roodiach- 
nas;  tllver— 5  drachmas. 

Silver— gourilc. 

Gold— sovereign  ($4.8665);  sil- 
ver rupee  and  divisions. 

Gold— 5,  iol  so,  so^  and  iod  lire; 
silver— 5  lire. 

Gold-i,  ■»  5,  Ml  «aid  10  yen. 

Gold~io  florins;  silver— 1, 

and  a%  florina 
Gold-fa  (fa.oi,7). 

Gold-lil>ra  (l4.8«6s):  sIlver-K>l 
and  divisions. 

Gold    i,  1,  5.  and  10  iritlrri*. 

<'>r>!d  imneriiil  (fj.pfl)  and  5^ 
inn>erial  ($j.8o>;  Bilvcr-~J<,  Jj^, 
and  I  ruble. 

Gold-  .25  pesetas;  silver— 5  pese- 

tas. 

Gold  —  lo  and  30  crowns. 

Gold— 5,  10,  ao,  »>«  and  xoo 
francs;  silver— 5  francs. 

Gold— 2$.  50,  100,  900^  and  500 

piasters. 
Gold    i^eso;  silver— prv>  and 

divisions. 
Gold — Si  to>  sin  SOt  '^nd  too  bolt- 

vars;  silver— s  bolivars. 


*  The  gold  standard  went  into  effect  January  t,  1900  (see  Commercia  I  Rc  lations*  1809,  Vol.  II,  p. 
Values  vn  still  sometimes  expressed  In  the  ilortn,  which  is  worth  a  crowns. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  see  Consi  lar  RKn)Kn>  No.  338,  359. 
{Gold  standard  adopted  October  i,  1897.  (See  Consui;.a«  Rsports  No.  sdi,  p.  359.) 
I  Gold  sundard  adopted  October  13, 1900. 

I  For  an  accovnc  of  the  ndoptloa  of  the  gold  itaadard,  see  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce, 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 


B. — C'oHHiries  with  ftu<tuaHHg  cmrrencits^  tSf^-iSgd, 


Countrlctt. 


Sundard. 


Monclary  unit. 


Value  in  tennsof  the  Unltcfd  Sutes  gold  dollar 
on  January  i— 


1874.  I 


Au6tri«-Huiigary*.  Stiver.......... 

Bolivia   4J0...-  


(Jfrttrul  .\uji:rit^....j  .do. 

Cli  i  n.i  .......|.......x]o  . 

Col.imbia...  Jo. 


K<.tudor.^ 
Egyptt.-. 


India.  

japan.^  

Mexico.......... 

Netliertandt^. 


.xlo. 


Fli  irin  

DoJ.ir  ualll 
1880;  balivi- 
ano  there- 
after. 

Peso   

Hailcwan  tael.. 

Peso  

 ..do  „..., 


Gold. ...........    I'ouiul  (100 


I'fi  11.... 

Russia  

Tripoli  


*.•*.« ......... 


Sliver  

r.uia  ; 

f    Silver  J 

 ^o.......... 

Gold  and 
Silver. 

Silver  

........do.....  

.......idO..M  ...... 


Rupee... 
Yen  


t.6i 
.96.5 
•96.5 


Dollar.. 
Florin... 


S..1  

Ruble  ... 

Mahbub  of  30 
piasten. 


•4O1S 
.87,09 


.96.5 


.91.8 


1M3. 


>o.40, 1 
.81,2 


•96.5 
.91,8 

4.97.4 

•  43.* 

■99.7 


•99.8 

.91,8 

.73.4 
.8a, 9 


.8i,> 
.81,2 
4.90 

.38.« 
.88,1 


188ft. 


J"-i4.J 
.69.9 


•60,9 


1889^  189O1. 


.81  ,3 
•  73.3 


.69,9 
.^9.9 
4-94i3 


.68 


.<5« 


#0,4^ 
.85 


.8* 


.66 


.85 
.«5 


■'/■>■  7 
-7i.4 

•73«9 


•55.9 
•63 


.68 

■54.4 

.61.4 


.4».4 

.V«.7 


.68 


Countries. 


Sundard. 


Monetary  unit. 


V'aiuc  in  tcnn&  pi  the  United  bUilc»  ifoid  dollar 
on  January  1 — 


1891. 


Aii'>tri.i-lhinirary*. 

H..livi;i  


......do... 


I 


Central  America....'  ^io. 

Colombia  I  .do. 

(-.1  (lador  '  .do... 

IikH.i  

I.ip-iu  

Mt..\ioo.M  

I^cru  

Ruakia.  

Tripoli  


I''luriii.»  1^.^,  1 

Boliviano   .77,1 


Pc»  

 .do.. 

 ~4lo.. 

..do  .|  Rupee... 

..do  

...do  

...do...... 

,.Ao  

,.j]o..».. 


Ven   

Polliir  , 

Sol  , 

Ruble  

Miillhub  of  ao 


•  77.1 
•77.' 
.77.1 
.36,6 

.83.1 
••3.7 
.77.« 
.61.7 
.69.5 


1S93. 

.69.* 

.69,1 

•  74(5 
•7S 
.69,  t 

.6*. 3 


»8q3. 


-«t.3 

.66,6 
.61,3 
•49. » 
•55,3 


|o.5i,6 

. ;! 

■  ii.'' 
.$t,6 

•  »4>S 
.55.« 

•  S* 
.51.6 
-41.3 
.4^.S 


1895. 


•45.5 
•4St5 
.11,6 
.4tj,l 
•49.5 
.4=1.5 

.41 1 1 


.5$*3 

•4'>.I 
•3'^. 3 
.4«t3 


*  The  silver  <iundard  prevailed  in  Austria -Hung.^ry  up  to  tS-^t.    The  law  of  August  x  of  that  ycnr 
(nee  CoNsi'LAK  Rp.roKTS  No.  147,  p.  62j)  established  the  gold  standard. 
tThe  Egyptian  pound  became  fixed  in  value  at  $4.94.3  >n  1887. 

f  Th«  Netfacrlaodi  florin  fluctuated  op  to  tlie  year  s88o,  when  it  became  lixed  at  40.2  ceata. 
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C. — {luarUrly  valuations  oj  jiuclnatm^  currcndci. 
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HonctAfy  unit* 

1899- 

Jan.  1. 

 ' 

April  1.1 

July  I. 



O^t.  r. 
_   

Jan.  1. 

April  1. 

July  1. 

Oct.  ». 

Uuliviii.^.-  

I'''43>9 

$o-44.3 

|u-43f6 

Ceocml  Aflicr- 

•4t>8 

.43.6 

•  43*9 

-43>4 

•44>3 

•  43t* 

f 

.68,5 

.70,6 

.?« 

.70,3 

.7»i* 

.70.5 

(   ailtlHI  lat'l  

■  ■■1  .\ 

:■ : .  1 

.7".fi 

.7  . 

7: .  1 

•67,9 

■  7  ■  4 

.69 

■  69.3 

.68.6 

.68.9 

TJ"  III  ■>-|  .1 1 1  t  ;i  I'l 

#     LJ      i  1  t\  \L    V           \  ------ 

.65.': 

^ ,  - 

■  '    T  .  -! 

W  ^  i  Lc  w  A  ri  L*i  ^1  

■09.7 

.71,3 

.7.:.  ■■ 

.  ;  1 , 4 

-71.3 

Haakaii  tael 

.66 

.65.7 

•  67 

.66 

i  tiitm   < 

1*1 

,'  * , 

1  *! 

1  «  > 

1  »  . 

INtruTiui  Liiiidi  .  

.  LSI,  J 

■  "7  1 

.  f    ,  •;- 

.«« 

.66,a 

■6s.o 

.67,  r 

.66,1 

- '  [ ,  7 

'  ) .  5 

-  ■  1  ■  ■ 

•65.4 

.64.4 

, ,  4 

.  ^  -•, , 

■  1 .  ' 

.66, » 

.6s.» 

.436 

,66 ,6 

.68 

■1* 

-7« 

Tk-tusin  t.tol.  

.•>:■.  4 

1  «  T 

.  t 

1 

-  *  '■  '  \ 

C«>kjiml>ii*  - 

1  Silver  pcii*>«.....« 

.  4  1  .  ''■ 

■  l,>>' 

- 1.^ 

.  I  ,  4 

■  t-Uj, 

•4j.» 

•4^.4 

•4»»9 

^  I  1. 1 

.4I.B 

-  1  J, 'J 

•  43,6 

•4S.') 

.43.4 

•  44i3 

•43.6 

■  Silver  rui>e»'  *  — 

.  JO,  1 

. 

.io,7 

Muk*>..~  • 

Silver  duUur  

1 

■  U,  i 

•  I5i  ) 

■  4  r  ■ ! 

■47  .7 

-  *7'  ■ 

.48. ( 

•  47.4 

.07,8 

.07iS 

.07.7 

.08,1 

.08,2 

.08 

SHirer  •oL  

.<»i4 

.4«.5 

•43. 'J 

•43»4 

1 

.44,3 

•  ■13.6 

Rolivi.i 


Muneury  unit. 


Jan.  I. 


April  I, 


Colombia . 
Ecuador 

India  

Mexico..... 

Persia.  

Pern  


Sitvpr  Ii.ilivi.in^ 
Silver  pcatx. — 
AjBO|r  tad*.-*..* 

C.iiitiin   

ChinktuiR  t»el 

Fuch.iu  l.ii'I  I 

Haikwiiii  till  1..  . I 

Haiikau  lael  

Monirkon^  t.ifl.. 

N'inf,')M'  t.n'l.  

Niucliwaap  lacL 
Shnn^rluii 

Sw;it<»iv  tiicL  

T;ik:in  CAeL~.  

Tit-ntsin  t.tfl  

Silver  pciM-i. 

-<dOu  1 

Silver  fu|jc<.'*... 
Silver  floll.ir..,. 
Slrtf  kriiD...... 

Silver  sol  


July  I. 


Oct.  I. 


Jan.  I. 


April  I, 


'  1-.7 
.6q,i 

.60,  1 

•*?.s 

■'■4 
■  70. J 
64,7 
(•) 
.66.5 
•  64.8 

•'■'i.'V 
.69.6 

. '  ■  7 

•4»»7 
•4«.7 

.40,4 
.43.7 


■■  l  .i 
■43.'^ 
•  70,5 

•''7.4 
.68,8 

•JJ.7 

(•) 

•67,7 
.66,1 

") ,  i 
.U3,  J 
.70,9 

•43.6 

.08 

.43.6 


.70.9 

70.7 
.67.8 

•69.3 

.66,3 

.6a. 
.66.5 

-■(.■"' 
-  '-^  i  I  i 
•71.4 

•  u.s 

.43.8 

■  1'' 

.08, X 

.43,8 


.  I- ,  i  * 

<4S.'  j 
.7».9  [ 
•7a. 7 
•69,7 
-7«.3  [ 
•67.4 
.74. ■» 


.68,< 

. '  ^ ' . ' 
-'7.4 
•73.4 

.45.1 


.  I'  .  ■ 

•75.7 


•74 


.70,9 


.08.3 
•  45,7 


■7« 


.76,3 


.46,6 


•4^.1 
.?»,9 
•73.7 
.69,7 

.7*»» 

■ ' ' "  .  ^ 

^  71 
.68,  J 

-  7-  - « 
.68.4 

.  . 

■*j7  ,4 
•73.4 

.7 

4o,  » 
•45.x 


-50,9 

.o3,6 


•49 
•08.3 


'The   Brflitb  dollar**  has  the  same  iesral  value  a*  the  Mexican  dollar  In  Moogkons:.  the  Straiu 

Settlemenf;.  and  I..ibuan. 

tXhc  sorereign  is  the  standard  coin  ol  India,  but  Utc  rupee  is  lUe  money  of  account. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  followinij^  tat)lr  fml)ra(  <-s  f>!Tly  such  weights  and  measures  as 
are  trivcn  iroiTi  time  to  time  in  Consular  RfiPOKib  and  ia  Commer- 
cial Relations; 

FortigH  toeigkts  atul  m<afitrrs,  with  Amtrifan  equivalents. 


Dcnominaiioa^. 


Almude  < 

Ardfh  . 
Are  


Arobe  • 

Arratcl  or  libra... 
Arroba  ^dry>,  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Arroba  (liquid  i.... 

Arshinc  

Ar>«hine  (square),, 

Artfl  

ikiril  

Bturrel.....  

Do  

Berkovets  

BongkaL............. 

Bouw  

Bu  


Where  uM-'d. 


Amcriian  c<iuivaicn;s. 


Portttgal.^    4-433  gallon*. 

Efryr>t '  ••'  '  7.6907  bu  she  U. 

Metric   0.CM471  acre. 

Paraguay   «$ pOWHl*. 


p.  if  til." .t!  

Argentine  Republic...  

Brazil  

Cuba  

Ponugal  

Spain  

V'cnciucla  

Cuba,  Spain,  and  Venezuela^.. 
RttBaia  


BuU(wifie)...........y 

(^Ato.................... 

Candy.............  

Do  .  

Canur ................... 

Do  

Do.  .  

Canuro  (cantar)^. 

Carfira  

Catty  

Do*  .......... 

^^o«  • 

Do  

Cenuro  

Centner  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  ... 

DO..S  

Do  

Do  

Do  

ChUk.  


 Jo  , 

Morocco  .„ 

.\r(;enline  Republic  and  Mexico., 

Malta  (cu!ttoau)..........»»  

Spain  (raisins).... 

Russia..  

India—  

Sumatra............................ 

Japan.....  

Spain  

Maltt  

India  (B<  >nih.i  \  \  

India  ^Madras).  .......... 

Morocco...................."...... 

Syria  (DBlliaBCUt)u............ 

Turkey  

Malta  

Me.xicoanid  Salvador........ 

China  

Japan  

J. IV  . I,  Siam,  and  Malacca.. 

Sumatra.....  

Central  America  

Bremen  and  BntOSWkk.* 

Darmstadt.  .» 

Denmark  and  Norway.. 

N  u  rcmbcrir  

Prussia  

Sweden  .^........u....  

Vienna  

Zollverein  


Doubie  or  metric..........................        BM.46  pounda. 


♦More  frequently  called  "kin." 
aToirdupuift. 


China 


i.uii  pounds. 
35.3175  |Hiun(N. 
3a.  38  i^ouiuls. 
35.3664  pounds. 
33.38  pounds. 
as.36  pounds. 
35.4024  t^)unds. 
4 .263  gallons. 
s0  inches. 
5.44  square  feet. 

1. 11  pounds. 
S0.0787  gallcms. 
IX. 4  gallons. 
100  pounds. 
361.1a  pounds. 
83 J  grains. 
7,096.5  square  1 

0.  1  inch. 
140  gallons. 
5.4  gallons. 
5)9  pounds. 
500  pounds. 
113  poonds. 
575  poutids. 
134.7036  pounds. 
17s  pounds. 

311.1  pounds, 

».333>i  WAi  pounds. 

1.  yt  pounds. 
1.3s  pounds. 

3.12  pounds. 
4.3631  gallons. 

117.5  J'"iiniis. 
1 10. 34  poundk. 
110.  II  pounds. 
11  • ,  )  1  {<■  >uiuis. 
113.44  pounds. 
99.7  pounds. 

i^j. 5  potinf's, 
aio.a4  poundk. 


14  inches. 


Amoni;  merchanu  in  the  treaty  ports  it  equals  (.33>^  pounds 
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XVII 


Foreign  weights  atid  measures^  with  American  eguirHtleMts^Qonunwdi. 


DcoomUuitiaiit. 


Where  med. 


Do  »  

Cuadra—  -  

rx.  

LKjc^....  

Do^^   

Cubic  [Ticirr  

C w L  vtiuiuir«dweighu..v..  

D...  

Df*tiinic.  

Bfyptlan  wdgliu  and  ncMum.. 

F«iicn;i  ulry  i  _ 

Do.-  

Dou.-  

I>o   


Sar.iw.ik-  

Argentine  Republic. 

l',ir.>uu..\ 


Do.-  



Dc.  

Fed  dan.  

Kruil  ir.uvir.-i  ... 

Fr.iscij.  

Da.  

l""r.iSL^..    

Fudtr  


IW^guity  v^u^rc.)  

Unif  tiay.w  

Metric  

liriu»li  

»»»♦*»•».«.«.....•........... 

Sp.iin  ,  

Greece  

{J'MCoMSUtAR  RsroRTS  No.  144.) 

Ci'ti;r.il  .\tnertca  

Quit  

Ctiba....  „ 

Mt  \  :t  ij   

Mi»r<K-i--i  


Unig^y  ^double). 
Uruguay  (single).. 


Gr.im   

HMtoUicri 

Dry  ..  . 

jMh.M  .. 


5f»«in.  

Bffypt  

Sp-iiii  

•Vxgcuiittc  Republic. 

Mexico...  

Z.<n/ili.(r  

Laxtmijurg.^  

RuwUn  Poland....... 

Mciri.   


<ln. 


KOoffamOdio). 


«M**aa#a»aaM»#ai 


 Jo  

Aiiitfta*Htingary.^.. . .  > 

J»P«o  

Meuic  

....»4<».....». —  

Runia  

Japan  

Russia......  

J»P«n  

Belghua  and  Holland. 
EnglJtmi  (dry  iiuh)»... 
Germany........  


Spain  (aak)  


CilUlA.  

Argentine  K(  pobUc. 

Cent  fill  AfiK-rii  .1 

Cliilt  

Coba  


Amencan  equivalents. 


a,tx>7  poundm. 
4.a  acres. 

8.«j-77  :M^u>ttC  ltd. 

Nearly  a  acres, 
a.  6997  acres. 

1  UUilVC. 


I. $09  bushels. 

■  17-  :  llu^h(■^. 
St'ikf  f  ilU  -.1,  ;v,  lbs.; 
II  I.ili-'u.l,  iiS  lbs. 

7.^70  buihels. 
3.8S8  bushels. 

1     .  .  f;  It'.--. 

t.03  acres. 

5  ■  I>.  i;ri  S 

a.5  quarts. 

35  pin:i!,ls 
264,17  ^uiliHlFt. 

cxSa  gallon. 

J. 4,  1  »kK.H:^. 

a.Sjg  buifu  i-,. 
26.417  galiuii!!^ 
1.412  a  'res.. 


Mf.vii;<)  

IVru  

I'oruijjal.... 

S|>ain  

I'ru^'Uiiy...- 
\'enezucla.' 


.■•   I'   1  ■11  .-his. 
1  :  -  ■  1:1  i  If. 
.  :■  <  '.i'  1-  icet. 

3.S  bushels. 

8  r".i:nds. 

89.53  bui^hcls. 

9  metric  tons 
pounds). 

4.7&>  pounds, 

!  CS. 
a,ji5  Kct. 
t.oi  27  pounds. 

.  1...,;::,!.. 

i.<ii6i  pounds. 

I.OK  pounds. 

1.0161  pounds, 
s*osi^  quant. 
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Foreign  weights  and  measnw,  with  American  equivalents — Continued. 


Deaoniination&. 


Where  used. 


American  equivalciits. 


Llvre  (pound). 
Da............ 

Load.  


Manzana.. 
Do ..... 

Marc  

Maund  

Meter...... 

MIL  


Greece   i.i  pounds. 


Guiana  

England  (timberX. 


Costa  Rica  

Nicaragua  and  Salvador.. 
BoHTia., 

India. 


.MMMMM.*.MMto.» 


Do... 
Milla..... 
Morgen. 

Oke  

Do.» 

Do.., 

Do... 

Do... 

Pic.  

PIcul  

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 


Pie.. 


Do. 


Plk  

Pood  

Puiad  (pound).. 
Quaricr  

Do  

QuInuL.......... 

Do  

Do  

Do........... 

Do 

Do  >«< 

Do.... 

Do.~. 
Kottle..... 

Do...< 
Sagen.... 
Salm....... 


i*aMM*OM»»>l  »»M  I 


Se...........................  

SCCTmrnu...  ..M.......^.' 

Shaktt  

Sho  

Sundard  (Su  Petersburg).. 

StOniei«..w*ma........M............. 

Suerte.................^............. 


Sun 
Tacl.. 
Tan.................. 

Ta  

Ton  

Tonde  (cereals). 
Tondelaad........' 

Tsubo  


Metric  ■  

Denmark.  

Den  m  n  rk  ( p  co t;  ra ;  if i  i  ca !  V . . 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras 

Pnnria........  

Egypt 

Greece  

Hungary  

Turkey  

Hungary  and  Wallachia  

Egypt  

Borneo  and  Celebes  

Cbitui,  Japau,  aiul  Sumatra.......... 

J»*«  

Philippine  Islands  ,  

Argentine  Republic  

Spain....  

Turkey  

Ru&sia  

Denmark  and  Sweden.................. 

Great  Hriuin.  

London  (coal)  

Argentine  Republic..........  

Brazil  

Castile,*  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru 

Greece  „„ 

Newfoundland  (fiah)..  

Paraguay...«...M»  

Syria...............  

Metric   

FteleatifM.;....^..^  

Syria  

RuMia. 
Malta 
japan 
India. 
Japan 


Lumber  measure.. 
Brttleli................« 

UnigttBjr.M.......»... 


'Although  the  metric  weights  arc 
meroe  In  tbe  Peninsula  and  colonies. 


Japan  

C.'chin  China  

Japan  

.....wdO  ................ 

Space  mcasorer.... 

Denmark............. 

.......do  • 

Japan. 

used  officially  in  Spain,  the  Castile  quinul  is  employed  in  com- 
sare  In  Catalonia;  tbe  Caulan  quintal  equals  91.71  pounds. 


1.0791  pound*. 

Square.  50  cubic  feet; 

unbewn,  aq  cubic  feet; 

Inch  plann,  Coa  super* 

fidal  feet. 

i{  acres. 
l.^^■J  acres. 
0.507  pound. 
8;|  pounds. 
39.37  inches. 
4.68  miles. 

4.f""i  miles. 

1.14QJ  miles. 
0.63  acre. 

a.7J2S  p<iunds. 
a.&4  pounds. 
3.0817  pounds 
.1.85418  |)ouads. 
a.5  pints. 
2t\(  Inches. 
I35.('j  Hinds, 
'ii/'j  p<junds, 
135.1  pounds. 
137.9  pounds. 
0.9478  foot. 
0.91407  foot. 
27.9  inches. 
36.112  pounds. 

i.  ioj  (x>unds. 
8.25j  bushels. 
36  bushels. 
101.4J  pounds. 
130.116  ptjunds. 
lot. 41  pounds. 
XS3.3  pounds, 
tia  pounds. 
100  pounds. 
13.;  pounds. 
aM.46  pounds. 

6  pounds, 
sK  pounds. 

7  feet. 

490  pounds. 

0.02451  acres. 

I  pound  13  ounces, 

ii.  9.(c>s  inches. 

1.6  quarts. 

t(>5  cubic  feet. 

■  4  pounds. 

2.700  cuadras  (see 
dra). 

1.193  inches. 

S^y-TS  grains  (troy). 
0.25  acre, 
specks. 
40  cubic  feet. 
3.94783  bushels. 
1.36  acres. 
6  feet  square. 
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Foreipt  Vfdghts  and  measures^  vnih  Ameritan  ti^uivalents — Continued. 


Where  used. 


American  equivalents. 


Tsun   China... 

TuacA^-  I  Swctlcn. 

Tlwinland  ..«...«»...»....»...»«..»»......|  Sweden 

Vara  


I..;;  inl^u•^, 

1.39  acret. 

:  iiu  lies.. 

Do».».»».....^..»...».......»..».....|  Chile  and  Peru.     ^ ;    7  inches. 

Do   Cub.i  *   :r.Ll:i.'^. 

iX^^.„.. —   Cur;i^u   .  j.j.j73  !!ii,Uta. 

Pfti  I  n  »»..♦.»«»««....«« « »  Mcxlco««  •  I  33  Inches. 


  Arjii'tuiiic  Kriuitiiii-   ;i, 

Do.».   Central  Amcrita  ■  ; 


Do..^     Pnr.ic^unv-  

Xiiy.^..  >..^^..^..  -  I  Spain   

C)a..».....^.»..»»................».....  \^-n(.-/;aela»...... 

USSl.l  

Ver^ces.^............................   Kit-  of  Irrscy  .  . 

\  Cr^' »M-aMft«»«««Ma»k*a**a»*b»Me>'B*S*a*a*«M*««*a  I  .  RttSSi^t  

'."    '-^    Ru^;si:ni  I'c.Kul 


33.3^.4  inches. 
^.7  '7  Hons, 
;i  I  -.tjuare  rods. 
<  '-'  J  Jhile. 

4 J .  /-  iii; res. 


METRIC  WEIUIITS  AKU  MEASURES. 

Metric  toeigkts* 

Mtlligram  (rVtro  Sram)  equals  0.0154  srain. 

Centigram  (^^^  j^ram)  equals  0.1543  Rrain. 

Decigram  (^',5  ^Tam)  equals  1.5432  grains. 

Gram  equals  15.432  grains. 

Decagrant  (10  grains)  equals  0.3537  ounce. 

Hectogram  (too  grams)  equals  3>5274  ounces. 

Kilogram  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

Myriagrain  (lo/xx)  ^^ratns)  equals  22. '14^)  p^nsnds. 

Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  22(j.4(>  pounil5. 

Millier  or  todnea— 'ton  (t.ooo.ocx)  grams)  equals  2,204.0  pounds. 

Metric  dry  nuasures, 

Miiliiuer  (joVff  liit^r;  equals  u.061  cubic  inch. 
Centiliter  (jj^  liter)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 
Deciliter  (-^  liter)  equals  6.1022  cubic  inches. 

Liter  equals  0.90S  quart. 
Decaliter  (10  liters)  c<[u.ils  <j.o9  quart?. 
Hectoliter  (too  liters)  equals  2.83S  bui>hcls. 
Kilolilcr  (1,000  liters)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 

Metric  lipud  measures. 

Milliliter  do'oj  liter)  equals  0.038.S  fluid  ounce. 
Centiliter        liter)  equals  0.33S  fluid  ounce. 
Deciliter      liter)  equals  0.845  gill- 
Liter  equals  1.0567  quarts. 
Decaliter  (10  liters) equals  2.O41S  gallons. 
Hertolitpr  ( T''>T  litrr?^  equals  26.417  jxallons. 
KiloHter  (1,000  liters)  equals  264.15  j^allons. 

Metric  m/a<-urcs  of  ItH^k, 

Millimeter  (j-j/ff^  meter;  kju.Us  0.0394  itich. 
Centimeter  (j^g  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 
Decimeter      meter)  equals  3.937  inches. 
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Meier  equals  39.37  inches. 

Decameter  (to  meters)  equals  393.7  inches. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  32S  feet  i  inch. 

Kilnmrter  (T.ncvi  ircters)  equals  0.621;,-  ni':r  f3,2Sofeet  lo  inches). 

Myriameter  (lo.ooo  meters)  equals  6.2137  miles. 

Metric  sur/tuf  nuantrts, 

Ceatare  (1  square  meter)  equals  1,550  square  inches. 
Arc  ( 100  square  meters)  equals  119. 6  square  yards. 
Hectare  (10,000  square  meters)  equals  3.47X  acres. 


CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 


Vol.  LXVI.  MAY.  1901.  No.  248. 


THE  RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM  TRADE. 

PRODUCTIOK  OP  CRUDE  OIL  OF  THE  BAKU  FIELDS. 

The  production  of  the  Baku  fields,  as  sliown  tiy  the  statistics 
annexed,  was  niaLciialiy  increased  in  1900,  due  principally  Uj  in- 
creased drillint^  and  to  an  enlart^ement  of  llie  area  of  territory  oper- 
ated, as  many  good  wells  were  struck  in  that  part  of  the  liibi-I^ibat 
district  which  was  leased  by  the  Government  to  the  highest  bidders 
in  February,  1899.  At  the  time  it  was  leased,  it  was  not  nearly  all 
included  in  the  area  of  developed  territory;  but  that  it  was  consid- 
ered pretty  sure  territory  by  those  who  bid  for  it  was  evident  from 
the  royalties  paid.  As  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year,*  some 
of  it  was  leased  at  11  kopecks  per  pood  (5.66  cents  per  36.113 
pounds)  royalty,  notwithstanding  the  market  price  of  crude  at  the 
wells  at  tbe  time  was  not  more  than  that.  I  am  without  accurate 
figures  for  the  amount  of  oil  produced  from  this  extension  of  the 
territory  last  year,  but  I  find  that  in  the  month  of  November  there 
were  nearly  14,000  barrels  per  day  produced  from  it. 

The  statistics  show,  as  was  to  be  anticipated  from  tbe  number  of 
wells  started  tn  1899,  that  more  wells  were  completed  last  year  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  results  were  fairly  satisfactory,  as  the 
initial  production  f  of  the  448  wells  completed  was  an  average  of 
about  304  barrels  per  day  per  well,  against  202  barrels  per  day  per 
well  from  the  370  wells  completed  in  1899,  and  these  448  wells 

•S«e  CoNsi  LAR  Rkpokts  No.  Z37  (June.  io(x>).  p.  »3t. 

tBjr  "initial  produciioa "  U  meant  the  productiooof  the  welb  ia  Utemoaib  in  which  they  com- 
ilrfr**^  producinK. 
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increased  the  average  daily  production  for  the  year  about  25,000  bar- 
rels, while  the  370  wells  completed  in  1899  only  increased  the  daily 
production  about  13,000  barrels.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  not- 
withstanding there  were  44S  new  wells  brought  in  during  1900,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  only  225  more  producing  than  at  the 
end  of  1899,  indicating  that  it  required  about  half  the  wells  drilled 
to  maintain  the  number  producing;  and  the  average  daily  produc- 
tion per  well  in  1000  was  only  about  156  barrels,  against  174  barrels 
in  1899,  198  barrels  in  1898,  211  barrels  in  1897,  and  226  barrels  in 
1896,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  gradual  draining  of  the  ter- 
ritory. But  this  is  not  at  all  surprising;  when  the  age  of  many  of 
the  wells  now  producing  is  considered,  and  the  gradual  increase  in 
depth  and  of  the  water  in  the  wells,  it  is  more  surprising  that  the 
decline  in  productiveness  of  the  territory  is  not  much  greater. 

The  average  depth  of  the  wells  completed  in  1900  was  nearly  100 
feet  greater  than  the  average  depth  of  the  wells  completed  in  the 
preceding  year,  and,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  depth  of 
the  wells  must  gradually  and  steadily  increase,  I  do  not  look  for  it 
to  increase  so  much  this  year  as  it  did  last,  because  both  in  the  Bibi- 
Eibat  and  the  other  districts  much  comparatively  new  territory  is 
being"  drilled,  the  wells  in  which  will  not  be  so  deep  as  in  the  older 
territory.  l»e(Muse  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  shallower  Strata  of 
the  newer  territory  have  not  yet  been  drained. 

As  there  were  not  so  many  wells  started  last  year  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  not  be  so  many  completed 
this  year  as  last,  especially  if  a  further  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
crude  occurs,  which  everything  now  seems  to  indicate.  Under  such 
conditions,  there  will  not  be  so  many  wells  started  this  year,  for 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  many  operators  are  doing  more  work 
now  than  their  capital  justifies,  and  the  present  volume  of  work  can 
only  be  continued  with  good  prices  for  crude,  particularly  upon  the 
Government  territory,  which  is  leased  at  very  high  royalties. 

About  the  usual  number  of  flowing  wells  was  struck  the  past 
year,  but  they  were  not  so  productive  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  largest  of  these  wells  was  struck  in  June  and  continued  flowing 
till  early  in  August,  producing  something  like  2.000,000  barrels  alto- 
gether and  averaging  37,000  barrels  per  day  in  the  month  of  July. 
This  makes  the  recent  statements  of  American  newsp  ij  t  i  ,  ridicu- 
lous, that  the  well  struck  in  Texas  in  January  accrefliied  with  as 
much  as  25,000  barrels  a  day  was  the  largest  well  ever  struck  in 
the  wuiid.  The  records  show  that  many  wells  have  been  struck 
in  the  Baku  fields  in  past  years  which  have  started  off  at  over  100,000 
barrels  per  day.  and  one  of  which,  I  now  recall,  produced  over 
4,000,000  barrels  in  less  than  forty  days — or,  rather,  that  amount  of 
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oil  was  sold  from  it,  as  undoubtedly  much  of  its  production  was 
lost.  But  it  is  to  be  expected  that  fewer  of  these  immense  wells 
will  be  struck  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  because  of  the  increas- 
ing diameter  of  the  wells;  only  a  few  years  ago,  wells  were  rarely 
started  at  Baku  with  a  greater  diameter  than  20  inches  or  finished 
with  larger  than  12  to  14  inch  pipe,  while  now  they  are  in  many 
cases  started  with  30  to  32  inch  holes  and  finished  with  16  to  18  inch 
pipe.  Consequently,  it  requires  much  more  gas  now  than  formerly 
to  make  flowing  wells ;  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  gas,  as 
well  as  the  oil,  is  diminishing  in  strength. 

The  feature  of  water  in  the  wells  mentioned  last  year  shows  no 
abatement.  Indeed,  it  is  said  by  some  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  that  the  water  is  steadily  increasing,  that  no  means  of  shutting 
it  off  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  that  the  efforts  tn  that  direction 
by  means  of  cement  continue;  but  not  more  than  one  case  out  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  is  successful. 

Of  course,  the  increasing  depth  of  the  drilling  continues  to 
advance  the  cost  of  crude,  both  by  the  addition  to  the  expense  of 
drilling  and  increased  cost  of  pumping,  as,  where  wells  are  not 
pumped  as  in  America  but  bailed  as  in  Baku,  the  longer  the  run  of 
the  bailer  the  fewer  the  runs  it  makes.  But  there  is  another  ele- 
ment of  increase  in  cost  that  must  soon,  if  not  immediately,  be  reck> 
oned  with,  viz,  the  increase  in  the  royalties  paid  the  landowners. 
In  last  year's  report,  it  was  stated  that  the  Government  had  leased 
considerable  land  in  the  Bibi-Eibat  district  at  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidders,  some  of  which  brought  as  high  as  z  x  kopecks  per 
pood  (5.66  cents  per  56.113  pounds)  royalty.  Late  in  November, 
1900,  the  Government  put  up  at  auction  a  number  of  plots  of  land 
in  the  developed  lines  of  the  Balakhani,  Sabunchi,  and  Romani  dis- 
tricts, one  of  which  brought  the  highest  royalty  ever  paid — 12.8 
kopecks  per  pood  (6.59  cents  per  36.1x2  pounds) — and  all  brought 
very  high  royalties.  Some  of  these  plots  were  in  parts  of  the  field 
which  has  never  produced  wells  larger  than  10  to  20  barrels  per  day; 
wells  so  small,  in  fact,  that  only  r  few  years  ago  they  could  not 
have  been  profitably  pumped,  yet  these  plots  brought  as  high  as  3 
kopecks  (i-54  cents)  per  pood  royalty,  at  least  four  or  five  times  as 
much  as  was  paid  for  the  richest  territory  only  a  few  years  ago. 

As  the  price  of  crude  at  wells  at  the  time  of  the  November  auc- 
tion of  land  by  the  Government  was  only  about  12  kopecks  (6.18 
cents)  per  pood,  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  the  motive  of  bidding 
12. 8  kopecks  (6.59  cents)  per  pood  royalty  for  any  territory.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  bidder  anticipates  a  substantial  advance 
in  the  price  of  crude  in  the  near  future  and  hopes  to  unload  his 
lease  at  an  advance;  but  it  requires  a  more  than  ordinarily  sanguine 
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disposition  to  entertain  any  such  hopes.  Sanguine  dispositions, 
however,  have  always  been  and  continue  to  be  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception  m  tlic  Russian  oil  trade*,  even  in  those  foreigners  who 
have  never  seen  ttie  place  whrrc  their  money  is  invested.  In  fact, 
the  farther  away  the  more  sanguine  the  disposition  seems  to  be,  for 
it  has  been  stated  that  last  October  or  November  a  company  was 
floated  in  Europe  to  take  over  some  of  the  Bibi-Eibat  property,  pay- 
ing an  averai^i  i  oyalty  of  6  kopecks  per  pood  (3.09  cents  per  36.112 
pounds),  when  the  crude  of  that  district  was  selling  freely  at  10^ 
kopecks  (5.4  cents)  per  pood,  and  the  prospectus  of  the  company 
showed  only  a  fair  profit  at  14  kopecks  (7.21  cents)  per  pood.  The 
disappointment  uf  the  shareholders  of  that  company  is  not  difficult 
to  anticipate.  One  hears  so  many  fairy  tales  of  the  fabulous  for- 
tunes reaped  "in  a  night"  from  the  liaku  business  that  if  they  are 
believed — they  seem  to  be  by  the  investors — the  speculative  fever 
is  not  hard  to  catch;  the  contagion  is  more  easy  because  of  the 
phenomenal  success  of  at  least  one  of  the  companies  controlled  in 
Europe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  steadily  increasing  royalties  must 
eventually  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  Baku  crude;  move 
rapidly,  in  fact,  than  is  indicated  by  the  area  of  the  territory  paying 
such  royalties,  for  such  territory,  owing. to  its  newness,  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  more  oil  to  its  area  than  the  older  and  partially 
exhausted  territory.  In  the  Hibi-Eibat  district,  for  instance,  as  has 
been  shown,  there  is  already  a  daily  production  of  nearly  14,000 
barrels  paying  high  royalty,  and,  as  most  of  the  wells  now  drilling 
in  that  district  are  in  the  same  sort  of  territory  as  those  now  pro- 
ducing, the  increase  in  the  cost  of  crude  in  that  district  in  the  future 
will  be  wholly  out  of  proj>ortion  to  tiic  increase  in  the  area  of  the 
territory;  then  the  lower  price  at  which  the  Bibi-Eibat  crude  sells 
must  eventually  influence  the  value  of  the  whole  production — perhaps 
not  much,  but  every  little  may  be  important  before  a  great  while. 

I  must  e.xpUiUi  that  as  at  present  the  ]irincipal  object  of  the  trade 
is  residuum  for  fuel,  the  heavier  the  crude  ihc  better  price  it  brings. 
Hibi-Eibat  crutle  contains  some  benzine  and  perha|)s  a  trifle  more 
illinninaliug  oil  than  the  crude  from  the  other  districts,  but  less 
residuum;  consetjucntly  it  is  at  present  worth  from  three-fourths 
to  one-half  a  kopeck  (0.386  to  0.27  cent)  per  pood  less  than  the  crude 
from  the  other  fields.  There  is  some  crude  in  the  other  districts 
wiiich  brings  i  kopeck  (0.515  cent)  per  popd  more  than  the  ordinary 
oil,  because  it  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  sold  as  fuel  without  the 
necessity  of  running  it  through  the  stills  to  take  off  some  illuminating 
distillate. 

It  may  not  be  uointerestmg  to  state  that  efforts  have  recently  been 
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made  to  improve  upon  the  method  of  raising  the  oil  at  Baku,  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  use  of  compressed  air.  More  than  a  year 
ago,  one  of  the  companies  controlled  in  England  commenced  experi- 
menting with  compressed  air  and.  I  was  informed,  met  with  some 
success;  but  I  have  no  authentic  data  regarding  the  experiment  and 
have  heard  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter  lately,  so  am  com- 
pelled to  infer  that  this  method  of  raising  the  oil  is  not  in  any 
immediate  danger  of  general  adoption. 

A  very  ingenious  invention  was  introduced  at  Baku  a  short  time 
ago,  in  the  shape  of  a  machine  which  can  be  attached  to  the  pump- 
ing or  bailing  machinery  of  the  well  to  indicate  the  number  of  runs 
made  by  the  bailer.  Something  of  this  sort  was  made  necessary 
by  the  workmen  shirking  when  not  under  ihc  observation  of  their 
foremen,  the  opportunities  for  which  were  many  and  good,  as  bail- 
ing is  generally  maintained  night  and  day.  This  machine  seemed 
on  the  way  to  general  use.  when  an  English  engineer  went  a  step 
farther  and  got  up  a  very  simple  arrangcnicnt  whicli  showed  not 
only  the  number  of  runs  made  by  the  bailer.  l)Mt  the  depth  of  each 
run,  by  pencil  strokes  upon  a  small  piece  of  paper,  tlie  stroke  of  the 
pencil  l>eing  on  scale  to  the  depth  of  tiie  well.  This  affair,  if  it  proves 
practical  (which  I  believe  is  not  yet  thoroughly  demonstrated),  will 
be  of  imnit^nsc  valtie  as  a  check  on  the  men  who  run  the  bailer;  for, 
as  I  expl  nc(i  last  year  in  connection  wiih  the  water  in  the  wells, 
different  wells  require'  difTerent  pumping  in  order  to  keep  the  water 
down,  a  well  with  nnicli  water  requiring  two  runs  to  the  bottom  to 
tine  run  to  the  tr^p  for  oil,  while  a  well  with  less  water  will  require 
only  one  run  to  the  bottom  for  water  to  two  runs  from  the  top  for  oil. 

PRICES  OF  CRUDE  AT  WELLS. 

The  following  were  the  average  monthly  prices  of  crude  at  wells 
in  the  past  year,  in  kopecks  j)er  j)ood  and  cents  per  barrel  of  42 
gallons,  on  a  basis  ui  51.5  cents  to  the  ruble: 


Month. 


Jaouarf  

Febnurjr....^.. 

March.......^   


June... 
Jaly... 


Auiptst  .^.................Mt.... 

September  ...mm  - 

October .............. .......... 

Novcfli  bcfw«— 


Per  pood.  !  PcrtMUTcl 


Cemtt, 

I'  4 

16.5 

70.8 

«7 

71 

«7S 

75  « 

iB. t>5 

77.8 

iS 

77.a 

>7 

16,5 

«5 

II. 5 

$3.6 
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The  closing  price  in  December  was  about  1 1  kopecks  per  pood, 
or  about  47.2  cenu  per  barrel. 

With  the  exception  of  the  slight  upward  spurt  in  November,  the 
course  of  the  crude  market  throughout  the  year  is  made  perfectly 
clear  by  the  statistics.  At  the  opening  of  the  year,  in  anticipation 
of  a  material  increase  in  the  demand  for  fuel  oil  (residuum)  and  no 
increase  in  the  crude  production  appearing,  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  crude  was  consistent,  the  more  so  because  of  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  refined  for  both  home  and  foreign  consumption.  With 
the  month  of  June,  however,  came  a  material  increase  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  crude,  which  culminated  in  the  enormous  daily  average  of 
over  343,000  barrels  in  the  month  of  July;  consequently,  the  price 
of  crude  commenced  declining  in  June  and  continued  steadily  upon 
its  downward  course  till  October,  when  it  dropped  more  rapidly, 
owing  (i)  to  the  fact  that  the  Volga  navigation  closed  for  the 
winter,  and  (3)  because  the  increased  shipments  of  August  and 
September  to  Batum  had  resulted  in  a  heavy  accumulation  of  stocks 
at  the  latter  place,  and  the  price  of  refined  fell  materially.  The 
closing  of  the  Volga  necessitated  holding  residuum  for  at  least  five 
months,  the  bulk  of  that  product  finding  its  outlet  via  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Volga,  and,  as  the  year's  shipments  had  not  fully  realized 
the  anticipations  of  the  merchants  as  to  the  increase  in  demand, 
and,  unlike  the  preceding  year,  the  production  was  not  declining 
sufficiently  to  cause  an  anticipation  of  a  shortage,  the  buyers  of 
residuum  were  not  at  all  pressing,  the  result  being  a  rapid  drop  in 
the  prices  of  both  crude  and  residuum. 

The  spurt  in  November  was  caused  by  the  shipments  of  illumi- 
nating oil  to  Batum  falling  off,  owing  to  a  congested  state  of  traffic 
in  the  railway  yards  at  Baku  (produced  by  the  opening  for  traffic 
of  the  new  railway  to  Petrovsk,  which  connects  Baku  with  the  rail- 
way system  of  Russia  proper  and  resulted  in  an  immense  increase 
in  the  railway  business  of  that  place)  preventing  the  railway  from 
supplying  tank  cars  to  the  refiners  promptly.  As  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious report,  the  Baku-Batum  Railway  has  never  been  able  to  carry 
all  the  refined  oil  offered  it,  so  that  a  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  divide  fairly  among  the  refiners  all  the  tank  cars  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  railway  to  transport,  .upon  the  basis  of  the 
stocks  on  hand  at  refineries.  In  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, this  committee  allotted  over  eleven  thousand  tank  cars  each 
month,  so  that  when  the  allotment  fell  to  seven  or  eight  thousand 
cars  in  October,  the  demand  for  transportation  capacity  was  so  much 
greater  than  the  railway  could  supply  that  the  price  of  refined  f,  o.  b. 
tank  cars  advanced  rapidly  from  not  much  over  15  kopecks  (7.73 
cents)  per  pood  to  30  kopecks  per  pood  (15.45  cents  per  36.112 
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pounds)  in  November.  This  advance  was  really  an  advance  in  the 
premium  on  tank-car  capacity,  for  refined  for  Caspian  Sea  shipment 
did  not  go  higher  than  22  kopecks  (11.33  cents)  per  pood  and  mad^ 
the  refined  business  fur  those  having  tank  cars  exceedingly  profit- 
able, and  naturally  increased  the  demand  for  crude,  as  the  refiners 
sought  to  create  as  large  stocks  as  possible  in  order  to  get  a  larger 
share  of  Batum  transportation.  Of  course,  this  state  of  afiairs  was 
not  of  long  duration,  and  when  the  railway  resumed  very  nearly  its 
normal  capacity  by  the  middle  of  December,  the  tank-car  premium 
dropped  from  15  kopecks  to  5  kopecks  (7.7  cents  to  2.57  cents),  and 
the  price  of  crude  sympathized  with  the  decline. 

SEARCHING   FOR  NEW  TKRRITORV. 

Notwithstanding  there  has  been  considerable  drilling  all  around 
the  Baku  fields  in  the  search  for  new  territory,  nothing  was  devel- 
oped in  the  past  year.  The  Kiliazi  territory,  which  is  situated 
about  50  miles  northwest  of  Baku  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  was  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  report  as  a  possible  new  field, 
has  not  yet  produced  sufficient  oil  to  confirm  its  title  to  that  dis- 
tinction. The  first  well  drilled,  which  was  reported  a  year  ago  to  be 
producing  120  barrels  per  day  from  a  depth  of  875  feet,  has  produced 
some  oil  at  intervals  since,  but  has  been  undergoing  cleaning  out  or 
repairs  of  some  other  nature  most  of  the  time.  Two  more  wells 
have  been  drilled,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  producer;  but  up  to 
the  present  time,  Kiliazi  can  not  be  included  in  the  Russian  oil- 
producing  territory. 

REPINING. 

The  results  of  refining  in  i8oo  showed  very  clearly  that  the  i)rin- 
cipal  object  of  the  refiner  changed  from  residuum  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  illuminating  oil  in  the  last  four  months  of  the  year, 
the  yield  from  the  cnirle  t)ie  first  eight  montlis  being  24. 8  per  cent 
refined  and  56.59  per  cc  ii  residuum,  while  in  the  last  four  months 
itwas3i.78  per  cent  refined  and  48.35  per  cent  residuum.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  in  a  measure  reversed  in  1900,  as  the  yield  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  was  29.17  percent  refined  and  52.5 
per  cent  rcsiduuni,  while  the  average  for  the  year  was  -5  5-  per  cent 
refined  and  57.08  per  cent  residuum,  against  an  average  for  the  pre- 
vious year  of  26.48  per  cent  refined  and  54.75  per  cent  residuum. 
This  change  was,  of  cfuirse,  due  to  the  decline  in  the  price  uf  refined. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average  monthly  prices  at  Baku 
for  refined  oil  for  Hatuni  and  Caspian  Sea  shipment,  and  residuum, 
in  both  kopecks  per  pood  and  cents  per  gallon,  together  with  the 
approximate  cost  of  rehned  upon  the  basis  of  the  average  monthly 
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crade  and  residuum  prices  and  a  yield  from  the  crude  of  28.5  per 
cent  refined  and  57  per  cent  residuum: 


Month. 

ReiMd  oil. 

Rerfdttiifli. 

Esti- 

co«t  of  a 
pood. 

Batum  shipment. 

Caspian  shipment. 

Per  pood. 

Per  eal- 
loiw 

Per  pood. 

Per  ffaU 
Ion. 

Per pood. 

Per  ipal* 

km. 

Cents. 

Ko/>*cks. 

Koffcks. 

s».s 

4.7s 

31. S 

»-05 

16 

I. Sin 

47 

4-4 

3.76 

16.5 

«-55 

aS.so 

5«S 

4.8 

3«S 

-Q5 

•7.5 

».6s 

3B 

3.66 

ag 

2.71 

«7-S 

■  .6« 

May  

11.  a 

33-2 

3«« 

28 

3.63 

18.1 

«-7 

214.6 

30.  a 

-■.as 

3.55 

18.7 

»-77 

Jttlir  

27.5 

98.5 

2.67 

aa 

3.06 

tt 

1.08 

^6.3 

2.67 

»7.7 

1.66 

ao.$ 

1.87 

18 

t.68 

x8 

1.6B 

»7.»S 

ts.s 

t.4S 

16 

«.s» 

»j.a 

•9  35 

2.06 

14.2 

1. 31 

»9 

^3 

2.15 

«7 

.3.5 

1.36 

"The  average  prices  since  January  i  have  been  about  20.5  kopecks 
per  pood  (1.92  cents  per  lu^allon)  for  refined  for  Batuni  shipment,  13 
kopecks  per  pood  (1.22  cents  per  j:i;allon)  for  refined  fur  Caspian 
shipment,  an(l  13.5  kopecks  (7.35  cents')  pf^r  pood  for  resirluum. 

T  have  in  previous  reports,  and  partially  in  this,  explained  the 
cause  of  the  difference  in  price  of  refined  nil  for  Batum  shipment 
and  Caspian  Sea  shipment,  but  will  again  ciidcavor  to  make  it  a 
trifle  clearer  here:  Refined  for  Batum  shipmeni  means  free  on  board 
tank  cars  at  Baku,  and,  as  I  have  hereinbefore  stated,  the  railway 
transportation  capacity  has  been  so  limited  that,  it  being  impossible 
to  supply  all  the  cars  asked  for,  a  committee  was  formed  for  the 
equitable  distribution  among^  the  refiners  of  the  number  of  cars 
that  the  railway  authorities  stated  they  could  supply  monthly ;  the 
result  of  this  arrangement  has  been  that  tank-car  capacity  has  for 
some  years  commanded  a  premium,  the  amount  of  which  is  indicated 
by  the  difference  in  price  of  refined  for  Batum  ant!  Caspian  ship- 
ment, sucii  difference  being  simply  premium  on  trausportation  ca- 
pacity. As  the  shipping  facilities  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea  are 
unlimited,  or  at  least  their  limit  has  never  been  reached,  there  is 
never  a  premium  on  that  sort  of  transportation,  although  sea  freight 
occasionally  fluctuates  a  trifle;  so  that  the  price  of  refined  in  tank 
at  Baku  or  on  board  vessels  on  the  Caspian  Sea  is  always  much 
lower  than  on  cars,  except  in  the  rare  intervals  when  the  demand 
for  refined  for  Batum  falls  to  the  cai)acity  of  the  railway.  One  of 
those  intervals  occurred  in  the  past  year.    In  the  month  of  October, 
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there  was  such  an  accumulation  of  stocks  at  Batum  that  exporters 
could  not  store  anymore  refined  and  were  compelled  to  stop  buying 
at  Baku,  the  result  being,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures,  a  drop 
in  the  price  of  refined  on  qars.  to  below  that  of  refined  on  vessels; 
but  then  came  the  congestion  in  the  Baku  Railway  yards  which 
reduced  shipments,  and  the  premium  on  tank-car  capacity  again 
appeared  and  advanced  to  about  15  krjpecks  (7.72  cents)  per  pood, 
as  refined  on  cars  was  sold  in  the  month  of  November  as  high  as  30 
kopecks  (15.45  cents)  per  pood,  although  the  average  price  for  tiiat 
month  was  only  27.5  kopecks  per  pood  (14.16  cents  per  36.112 
pounds). 

From  the  average  prices  shown,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  refining 
business  was  very  profitable  during  the  first  five  months  of  1900,  as 
there  was  a  very  handsome  profit  upon  all  refined  which  could  be 
irlivered  to  Batum  and  practically  no  loss  on  tliat  sold  for  Caspian 
shipment;  as  the  shipments  of  refined  were  about  ec^ually  divided 
between  the  two  routes,  the  actual  profit  of  the  refiner  was  about 
half  as  much  as  is  shown  upon  Batum  shipment  when  there  was  no 
profit  in  the  Caspian  shipment,  and  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  must  have  been  about  10  kopecks  (5  15  cents)  per  pood.  The 
result  of  this  was  the  starting  (»f  many  refineries  which  had  been  idle 
for  months  and  the  erection  of  additional  refining  rapacity.  The 
drop  in  prices  tlie  last  half  of  the  year,  however,  changed  all  this, 
and  some  time  in  October  the  papers  stated  that  there  were  only 
about  twenty  refiners  working,  and  they  were  those  who  had  their 
own  crude  production;  that  it  was  impossilile  for  a  refiner  to  run  his 
works  upon  crude  bought  at  ruling  prices,  without  great  loss.  The 
spurt  in  November  started  up  many  of  the  refineries  again,  and, 
judging  from  the  statistics  at  hand,  the  output  of  refined  from  the 
refineries  has  since  been  about  normal,  notwithstanding  there  must 
still  be  a  heavy  loas  in  refined  at  the  prices  quoted  f(jr  Caspian  ship- 
ment, while  Batum  shipment  sells  at  just  about  cost.  However, 
there  is  very  little  refined  shipped  by  the  Caspian  at  this  season, 
and,  as  there  is  plenty  of  tankage  at  Baku,  it  is  presumable  that 
refiners  are  not  running  for  refined  for  immediate  sale,  but  to  hold 
until  the  op)ening  of  Volga  navigation,  in  anticipation  of  a  sufficient 
advance  in  price  to  make  the  business  profitable. 

HOMK  CONSUMPTION    OF  ILLUMINATING  OIL. 

That,  with  the  chea[)est  illuminant  known  aad  lairly  good  and 
steadily  increasing  distributing  facilities.  Russia  should  consume 
the  smallest  amount  of  refined  {petroleum  [)er  capiia  uf  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  seems  incredible,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  a  fact. 
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I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  acLual  per  capita  consumption, 
but  from  all  statistics  I  have  been  able  to  gatlier,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  refined  in  Russia  never  exceeded  200,- 
000,000  gallons  up  to  1900,  and  with  a  population  of  120,000,000 
that  is  less  than  2  gallons  per  capita  per  annum.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs becomes  quite  easily  understood,  however,  when  it  is  explained 
that  every  j^ood  (36.112  pounds)  of  refined  oil  consumed  in  Russia 
pays  a  Government  tax  of  60  kopccks^ — /.  <r. ,  about  5.6  cents  per 
gallon;  thus,  notwithstanding  a  gallon  of  refined  oil  may  be  bought 
to-day  at  Baku  for  1.22  cents  and  delivered  to  almost  any  part  of 
Russia  for  as  much  more,  the  consumer  must  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
profit  of  the  numerous  dealers  through  whose  hands  it  passes,  the  5.6 
cents  per  gallon  tax.  For  instance,  in  the  populous  districts  which 
are  supplied  with  fuel  oil  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Volga 
Ivuer,  where  the  cost  of  transportation  can  not  be  more  than  i  rent 
a  gallon,  the  small  consumer  must  pay  not  less  than  10  cents  a  gallon 
for  his  refined. 

From  such  figures  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
increase  in  the  Russian  consumption  of  refined  oil  in  the  six  years 
prior  to  1899  did  not  amount  to  25  per  cent;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  any  material  increase  in  1900,  but  the  shipments  for  Rus- 
sian consumption  in  that  year  were  about  257,000,000  gallons,  an 
increase  over  1899  of  nearly  60,000,000  gallons — a  greater  increase, 
in  fact,  than  there  was  in  1899  over  1894.  It  is  exceedingly  proba- 
ble that  much  of  this  increase  was  exported  via  the  Baltic  ports  and 
the  German  frontier,  but  I  have  no  way  at  present  of  ascertaining  the 
facts  of  the  matter. 

A  committee  of  the  petroleum  trade  made  last  year  what  was 
said  to  be  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  Russian  rural  districts,  with  a  view  to  forming  an  intelligent 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  home  consumption  of 
refined  oil,  with,  it  is  reported  in  the  press,  the  most  appalling  dis- 
coveries as  to  the  poverty  of  the  peasantry  as  far  as  an  illuminant 
was  concerned.  The  report  of  this  committee  made  quite  a  sensa> 
tion  for  a  time,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  it 
The  gist  of  it  was  that  practically  there  was  no  refined  consumed  in 
Russia;' that  the  price  in  all  but  the  railway  towns  was,  for  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  population,  prohibitory.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
small  per  capita  consumption. 

A  great  change  might  be  wrought  by  the  abolition  of  the  60 
kopecks  per  pood  (30.91  cents  per  36.1x2  pounds)  tax.  With  her 
immense  population  and  long  winters  of  short  days,  were  the  tax 
abolished,  Russia  might  easily  consume  more  refined  than  the 
present  known  territory  could  supply. 
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RESIDUUM. 

The  importance  to  the  Baku  trade  of  the  demand  for  residuum 
is  made  apparent  by  the  prices  last  year,  as  the  cost  of  refined  oil 
depends  not  upon  the  cost  of  crude  oil  alone,  but  upon  the  prices  of 
the  crude  and  residuum;  the  higher  the  prices  realized  for  residuum 
the  lower  the  cost  of  refined. 

The  increase  in  the  output  of  residuum  from  Baku  in  1S99  over 
1898  was  very  small,  and  its  insignificance  was  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  much  of  the  1898  output  had  not  been  consumed 
in  that  year,  but  had  been  carried  over  to  and  consumed  in  1899, 
helping  to  supply  the  natural  increase  in  demand.  Upon  this  sup* 
position  was  based  the  opinion  that  the  stocks  of  residuum  in 
Russia  were  less  at  the  end  of  1899  than  twelve  months  previous, 
and  that  the  output  in  1900  would  clearly  indicate  the  consumption. 
The  statistics  show  that  the  output  of  residuum  by  the  Caspian  Sea 
last  year  was  about  93,000,000  gallons  more  than  in  1899,  and 
deducting  from  this  the  amount  exported  from  Novorossisk  and  add- 
ing  the  consumption  of  the  Caucasus,  which  is  supplied  by  rail,  will 
give  an  increase  in  the  Russian  consumption  of  about  90,000,000 
gallons — /.  e.y  of  Baku  residuum,  as  the  output  of  the  Grosni  field 
is  also  almost  wholly  consumed  in  Russia.  For  many  reasons,  no 
increase  in  the  demand  lor  residuum  is  expected  this  year,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  production  of 
coal  from  the  mines  with  which  residuum  has  been  competing.  A 
meeting  of  mine  owners  was  held  last  autumn  at  Kharkof,  and  it  was 
there  decided  that  they  would  just  about  double  the  1900  output  of 
coal  this  year,  and  it  seems  to  be  believed  that  they  can  do  it.  If 
the  coal  output  is  increased  materially,  prices  must  decline;  and  the 
chances  seem  that  both  coal  and  residuum  will  be  much  cheaper, 
with  a  possible  reduction  in  the  demand  for  the  latter.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  190X,  there  were  in  stock  at  Baku  about  61,000,000  poods 
(305,000,000  gallons)  of  residuum,  and  at  the  natural  rate  of  out- 
put on  the  basis  of  crude  production,  that  stock  will  be  increased 
to  probably  130,000,000  poods  (650,000,000  gallons)  by  April  i  (the 
opening  of  Volga  navigation).  With  no  possii)ility  of  the  demand 
reaching  more  than  260,000,000  poods  (1,300.000,000  i;al!'.ns)  f<ir  the 
year,  they  will  fipcn  the  season  with  halt  the  necessary  quanlity  in 
stock:  and  even  with  no  increase  in  crude  production,  they  will  pro- 
duce probably  30,000,000  poods  (150,000,000  iL,Mllons)  residuum  per 
month,  so  that  it  is  very  probable  that  before  the  navigation  season 
is  much  more  tlian  half  over,  they  will  have  the  \ear's  demand 
supplied.  If  th;s  proves  to  be  the  case,  nntliin!^  but  a  big  decline 
in  the  price  of  not  only  residuum,  but  crude  also,  is  to  be  expected. 
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SiuCKS  OK   ALL  PRODUCTS  AT  BAKU. 

With  the  exception  of  crude,  the  stocks  of  all  products  at  Baku 
on  Jan u a r}'  i,  1901,  were  much  greater  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and,  as  the  crude  production  is  considerably  larger  than 
last  year,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  opening  of  the  Volga 
navigation  season  will  see  the  largest  stocks  at  Baku  ever  known, 
even  should  the  crude  production  not  increase.  Under  those 
circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  apparent  very  general 
anticipation  of  higher  prices  in  the  spring  which  seems  to  prevail  at 
Baku.  But,  as  before  stated,  sanguine  dispositions  seem  to  prevail 
in  this  trade. 

RAILWAY  AND  PIPE<UNE  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  long-awaited  Mikhailovo-Batum  pipe  line  commenced  work- 
ing in  July,  1900,  and  for  a  time  materially  increased  the  trans- 
portation capacity  of  the  railway  to  Batum.  That  the  increase 
in  transportation  was  only  temporary  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
pipe  line,  but  of  the  railway,  as  has  been  previously  explained.  It 
has  been  noted  in  former  reports  that  this  pipe  fine — which  Cf)m- 
mences  at  Mikhailovo,  a  railway  station  about  143  miles  east  of 
Batum,  and  terminates  at  Batum — was  constructed  by  the  railway 
company  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  transportation  of  refined 
oil,  and  consequently  of  the  other  products  also,  by  carrying  re- 
fined over  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  railway,  as  the  grades  on  the 
railway  over  the  mountains  near  Mikhailovo  are  so  heavy  that 
the  railway  could  not  carry  much  more  than  half  the  amount  over 
them  that  it  could  bring  from  Baku  to  Mikhailovo.  The  pipe  line 
is  for  refined  only,  and  that  product  is  now  discharged  from  tank 
cars  at  Mikhailovo  into  tanks  and  piped  to  Batum.  I  'p  u>  the  pres- 
ent, the  pipe  line  has  never  been  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  railway  to  deliver  sufficient  refined  at  Mikhai- 
lovo to  keep  it  going;  but  that  it  has  materially  added  to  the  trans- 
portation is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while  the  average  number  of 
tank  cars  shipped  from  Baku  monthly  the  first  seven  months  in  the 
year  1900  was  only  8,827,  number  shipped  in  August  alone  was 
11,063  and  in  September  11,136.  Owing  to  the  trouble  at  Baku, 
previously  mentioned  in  this  report,  the  shipments  fell  to  8, 198  cars 
in  October  and  8,776  in  November,  which  is  the  latest  information 
at  hand.  These  figures  show  the  increase  in  transportation  from 
the  use  of  the  pipe  line  to  have  been  about  25  per  cent;  but  as  the 
pipe  line  has  delivered  as  much  as  250,000  poods  in  a  day  at  Batum, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  railway  can  now  deliver  to  Batum  all  the 
refined  it  can  transport  to  Mikhailovo,  which  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  tank  cars  it  can  put  into  service.    A  year  ago 
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it  was  not  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  number  of  tank 
cars  this  railway  could  put  into  service,  because  at  that  time  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  Baku-Batum  Railway  and  the  other 
railways  of  Russia,  so  that  the  Baku-Batum  Railway  was  limited 
absolutely  to  its  own  tank  cars;  now,  however,  it  is  connected  with 
the  Russian  railway  system,  and,  as  there  are  many  tank  cars  in  use 
all  over  Russia,  it  is  possible  that  the  Baku-Batum  Railway  may 
greatly  augment  its  capacity  by  borrowing  tank  cars  from  other 
roads.  If  sufficient  refined  to  keep  the  pipe  line  working  fulJy  can 
be  delivered  at  Mikhailovo,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  250,000 
poods,  or  1,350,000  gallons,  can  be  delivered  to  Batum  daily,  which 
means  over  400,000,000  gallons  annually,  or  an  increase  of  over  30 
per  cent  over  last  year.  The  amount  of  refined  that  can  be  deliv- 
ered at  Batum  is  of  great  importance  to  the  American  trade,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  25,000,000  gallons  shipped  to  Odessa  annually,  it 
all  competes  with  American  oil. 

The  rate  of  freight  for  refined  oil  by  rail  and  pipe  line  is  the 
same  as  by  all  rail — /,  16  kopecks  per  pood  (1.65  cents  per  gallon). 
The  loss  by  pipe  and  rail,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  transshipment  at 
Mikhailovo.  is  a  trifle  greater  than  by  all  rail.  At  present,  the  rail- 
way takes  2  per  cent  to  cover  the  loss,  delivering  to  shippers  at 
Batum  thai  much  less  than  it  receives  at  Baku;  but  every  four 
months  the  actual  loss  is  ascertained,  and  any  difference  in  favor  of 
shippers  is  returned  to  them.  Up  to  date,  only  one  four-month 
periutl  has  exj)ired  since  the  openinv^  of  the  pipe  line,  and  the  actual 
loss  in  that  period  was  ascertained  have  bt-en  only  0.8  per  cent; 
consequently  the  shippers  received  the  ditterence  between  thai  and 
the  2  per  cent — t.  .  1.2  percent.  \t  the  end  of  three  four-month 
periods—/*.  two  more — the  average  lor  the  whole  will  be  taken 
as  the  arbitrary  loss.  The  actual  loss  by  all  rail  is  said  to  be  a  trifle 
under  one-half  of  i  percent. 

One  result  of  the  recent  con|C^cstion  in  the  railway  yards  at  Baku 
is  the  appropriation  of  200,000  rul)U:s  (5103.000)  by  the  railway  com- 
pany for  the  construction  ot  a  pipe  line  tur  relined  oil  from  the  liaku 
refineries  to  a  point  on  the  railway  about  miles  this  side  of  Uaku, 
where  sufficient  lanti  is  available  to  give  all  the  yard  facilities  neces- 
sary; the  refmeil  to  be  piped  to  this  new  station  and  there  loaded 
into  lank  cars.  The  completion  of  tiiis  pipe  line  is  promised  tor 
this  year,  and,  while  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  18  miles  of 
pipe  line  can  not  be  constructed  in  a  year  (it  could  be  done  in  the 
tJnited  States  easily  in  a  couple  of  mouths),  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  took  four  years  to  construct  the  143  miles  from  Mikhailovo 
to  Katum,  one  can  not  be  perfectly  sure  that  this  new  line  will  be  in 
working  order  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Another  railway  was  opened  fully  for  traffic  in  1900;  that  is  the 
branch  of  the  Vladikavkas  line  connecting  Baku  with  the  main  Rus- 
sian railway  system  at  Petrovsk.  This  road  affords  the  Baku  trade 
an  all -rail  route  to  Novorossisk  and  the  German  frontier,  but  the 
freight  rates  at  present  are  higher  than  sea  shipment  to  Petrovsk 
and  thence  by  rail  to  Novorossisk,  so  that  the  all-rail  route  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  used  for  that  shipment.  Whether  or  not  the 
freight  rates  will  be  so  reduced  in  the  future  as  to  allow  the  rail 
route  to  successfully  compete  with  the  sea-and-rail  route  is  not  yet 
known;  but  the  newspapers  have  very  recently  stated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  made  a  very  low  freight  rate  by  rail  to  the  German 
frontier,  where  it  is  met  by  reduced  rates  on  the  German  railways, 
in  order  to  induce  export  to  western  Germany  by  rail;  so  that  it 
seems  possible  that  further  reductions  may  be  made,  providing  the 
existing  rates  prove  inadequate.  But  the  distance  from  Baku  to 
the  German  frontier  is  so  great  that  it\vould  seem  that  a  sufficiently 
low  rate  of  freight  to  induce  export  by  rail  to  Germany  must  result 
in  a  loss  to  the  carriers  and  be  of  the  nature  of  a  subsidy;  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  that  the  Russian  Government  would  maintain 
a  prohibitory  tax  on  illuminating  oil  for  its  own  consumers  and  then 
subsidize  export. 

EXPORT  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  VIA  NOVOROSSISK. 

As  the  frei^^ht  rate  from  Baku  (0  Novorossisk  on  refined  oil  is 
between  4  and  5  kojiecks  per  j)oud  (about  half  a  cent  per  gallon) 
more  than  from  Baku  to  Batum,  with  no  premium  on  tank-car 
capacity  on  the  latter  route,  export  via  Novorossisk  would  be  usually 
impossible.  At  times,  however,  the  price  which  can  be  obtained 
for  refined  for  export  is  sufficient  to  allow  shippers  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence in  transport  and  still  reap  a  good  profit.  The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  due  to  the  distance;  from  Baku  to  Batum 
is  560  miles,  while  from  Baku  to  Novorossisk  by  all  rail  it  is  869 
miles;  via  sea  to  Petrovsk  and  thence  by  rail  the  distance  is  still 
greater,  but  the  sea  transport  reduces  the  cost  of  the  whole  several 
kopecks  per  pood.  By  this  route,  refined  is  shipped  from  Baku  in 
tank  steamers,  discharged  in  tanks  at  Petrovsk,  and  then  carried 
in  tank  cars  to  Novorossisk.  This  route  first  came  into  use  in  1895 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  Baku-Batum  Railway  being  so  badly  dam- 
aged by  floods  thai  cummunicalion  to  Batum  was  absolutely  cutoff 
for  two  months,  and  full  freight  trafl'u  was  not  resumed  until  June, 
i8q6,  the  flood  occurring  early  in  November,  1895.  When  tlie  Baku- 
Batum  Railway  resumed  its  full  transportation  capacity  in  1896,  the 
Novorossisk  route  was  practically  abandoned  uaui  lu  16^^^  when 
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tank  'J  premium  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Novorossisk 
route  again  became  possible,  and  has  been  used  more  or  less  ever 
since,  shipments,  however,  naturally  falling  off  last  year  when  the 
tank-car  premium  was  temporarily  wiped  out.  At  present,  the  Novo- 
rossisk route  is  considerably  cheaper  than  the  Batum  route,  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  Batum  and  Caspian  Sea  shipment, 
which  is  not  less  than  jj4  kopecks  per  pood  (0.77  cent  per  gallon), 
against  a  difference  in  transportation  of  certainly  not  more  than  5 
kopecks  per  pood  (half  a  cent  per  gallon).  But  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  the  tankage  at  Novorossisk  belongs  to  the  Vladikavkas 
Railway,  which  either  leases  it  to  shippers  for  a  term  or  charges 
about  half  a  kopeck  per  pood  (0.96  cent  per  36.113  pounds)  per 
month  for  storage.  It  is  said  that  the  larger  shippers  have  taken 
so  much  of  the  storage  that  the  road  can  not  handle  refined  for  new 
shippers;  consequently  this  route  is  not  available  for  all  at  present. 

« 

GROSNI  FIELD. 


This  field,  although  improving  in  its  output,  has  not  yet  assumed 
such  proportions  as  to  be  of  much  importance  in  the  export  trade, 
its  production  going  almost  wholly  into  home  consumption. 

The  following  figures  show  the  crude  production  of,  and  ship* 
ments  from,  the  Grosnt  field  by  months  for  the  year  2900: 


MQach. 


Jtmmrf^ 

February. 


tlon. 


j»ir,,>.M>i.... 

Total  in 

Barrti*.* 
901,780 

I. 

398,438 

,  y  .'.y. 

749.751 


per  day. 


BarrtU.* 
6,509 

'0.055 
9,6ag 


Shipments. 


UarrtU* 
334, 7K 

570.384 


■  ^  1  s 


*  Barrels  of  4a  ganoos. 


There  were  several  very  good  wells  struck  in  this  field  last  year, 
the  largest  of  which  was  accredited  with  a  daily  production  of  about 
18,000  barrels  for  some  weeks;  and  there  was  much  more  drilling 
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done  than  in  1899,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  for  the 
number  of  wells  in  the  field  at  the  close  of  1899  and  1900: 


Description.  1^99.  1900, 


Wellt  pftNliidtiK^.«.»...«.........................«.»»»».».....«...»>.».....  «......„.,^...»...       41  93 

WcUs  Idle   It  17 

Wells  drilling  ~  »   38  35 

Drinioff  deeper  and  repalrini;^.  ^..,.,„,„„  9  7 

DerricliB  up  ready  for  drilliiif ..».»...«.«»»..  

As  the  daily  production  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  5,699  barrels 
more  than  at  the  beginning,  the  53  wells  completed  during  the  year 
evidently  added  about  100  barrets  per  day  each  to  the  production. 
From  the  fact  that  there  were  less  wells  drilling  at  the  close  of  the 
year  than  at  the  close  of  1S99,  the  inference  is  that  there  will  not  be 
as  great  an  increase  in  the  production  this  year  as  there  was  last. 

Some  "wildcatting'*  continues  in  the  vicinity  of  theGrosni  field, 
but  at  one  place  where  several  wells  were  drilled  and  considera- 
ble money  expended,  operations  were  stopped  and  the  experiment 
abandoned. 

From  a  trade  paper,  I  get  the  following  figures  for  the  output  of 
illuminating  oil  and  benzine  from  the  three  Grosni  refineries  in  the 
years  1899  and  1900: 


Year.  Beniine.  Refiaed. 


Gai/oHt.  Ca//»m£, 
655,uo(j  g,ooa,6to 

1,416.045  7.«t9*m 


The  benzine  is  0.713  specific  gravity — a  trifle  heavier  than  the 
American  standard.  The  three  refiners  seem  to  have  obtained  dif- 
ferent  results  in  1899,  as  one  obtained  1.04  percent  benzine  and  9.55 
per  cent  refined  from  the  crude,  another  2.53  percent  benzine  and 
16.53  percent  refined,  while  the  third  got  only  1 1.95  per  cent  refined ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  some  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  refined  obtained. 

Full  statistics  for  1900  are  annexed. 

James  C.  Chambers^ 
Batum,  Fekrmry  28^  igoi*  Consul. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES  COVERING   THE  BATUM  OIL  FIELDS. 

Nuwtker  4/  weUt  p*«imeingt  nitmifr  of  JUrmmg  vtetls,  and  numhtr  «f  wetis  started 

iriUing. 


MoQtb. 


Balakhaiii- 


1899. 


AveraKe  for  the  year. 

F/inviMg  jvelis. 

Janoarjr        — ................ 

February   

March  

Aprii'  ■>■■>■>■•■•*■«< 

May  

June  , 

Aa^st..  

September 

October  „, 

November...^. 


Avenge  for  the  year.. 


W*listlarttd  driilime. 
jaimary ................................ 

Pcbruary  

March  

Kye\  

May   

June  

Jolif   

AtiC'i^t  

SeptenQl>cr  

October  

Novrm  her  

Uectnihcr  


TouJ — 


77<5 
786 

799 
807 

815 
83a 
856 
876 
905 
9»S 
958 

95 « 


1900. 


977 

976 

1,013 
1,019 

«.«47 

1,086 
t,ci88 
t.om 
1,087 

I,XIO 

1 , 1:2a 


Romani. 


1899. 


q6 
96 

97 
to6 

112 
114 

"3 
'«4 
««5 
118 

121 


I9001. 


115 
118 
119 
116 

124 

128 

»44 
>44 

143 

•44 


49 

55 
4> 

S3 

34 

at 

33 
43 
t9 

4' 
34 

466 


35 

39 
»9 

31 

3/. 


3 
5 
7 
4 
7 
6 
8 
S 
3 
•3 
4 
Q 

74 


I 

4 

2 
6 
4 
4 
1 

6 

8 

I 

5  ■ 


Bibi-Eibat. 


13 


4- 
4» 
46 
45 
4fi 
45 
46 
48 
47 
S« 
56 
5S 


9 

«7 

«4 

6 
I 


Tout. 


1900. 

1800. 

19001 

59 

914 

t.tst 

63 

9^3 

1.156 

61 

942 

1,193 

60 

958 

t»i9!t 

66 

986 

«.»37 

66 

991 

1,364 

79 

1,015 

t.aoS 

89 

1,038 

».3«3 

83 

1,067 

1,330 

86 

1,084 

•.3I>7 

95 

».t35 

>.347 

93 

1,128 

1 ,  SS<^ 

1,015 

',163 

13 

8 
II 
9 
7 
7 
« 

3 
3 
a 
6 
a 


4 

7 
6 
6 
6 
10 
8 
6 

7 
8 

7 
7 


7 

S3 

44 

8 

61 

35 

1 

54 

43 

« 

57 

39 

32 

43 

49 

7 

38 

53 

8 

45 

3* 

7 

ss 

ja 

IS 

s« 

Sa 

5 

4* 

30 

4 

SI 

38 

' 

44 

28 

9« 

598 

473 
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Totai  number  of  welh  in  tht  Baku  oii^Us  on  Dectmifer  ji ^  iSgg  and  igoo. 

Komani. 


19 


Balakliani- 
Sabunchi. 


Bibi-Eibai. 


Coodilion  of  wells. 


Pr  xlucinp   

Finished  drilling,  but  not  yet  pro> 
ducini;  

Drilling  .......«.«  . 

Dniting  deeper^....  

Cleaoingr  <Mit  and  In  state  of  re- 
pair   

Standing  idle............  

Total...  ..................  

Rig«  up  ready  to  MArt  drilling..... 


i<yuo.   I   tS<)(^  1900. 


ti8 

3 

79 
3 

J4 

28 


140 

3 
95 
«3 

1 1 
45 


56 


19OQ. 


'    '4s  I  307 


63 

a 

I 
7 


(i8 


33 


It 

7 

8 
tq 

ato 
t6 


Toul. 


1899W 


SS 

398 


1900. 
1,306 


a.a7a  1     a, 7^8 
144  US 


Grass  protiuiilion  0/  litt  Baku  oil  ficUs  in  iSi^  and  igoo. 


Mootli. 


January 


Balakhanf-SabancliK 


Ramani. 


June  

Jiity  

August  

September. 
October.-... 

November . 
December  . 


Toul .-. 


184.^. 

1900. 

Barrett* 

Barrels* 

Barret*.* 

B^rreU.* 

3,703,886 

3«499«33B 

9«'.947 

7^«3S4 

3.85';.  5'6 

3.45^.39^ 

797,801 

7'>7.S94 

3,73i,94J 

3,998, 6.19 

1 ,000,36a 

834.659 

3,073to66 

3.^'4.37' 

I.3i6.39> 

738,39* 

3.734.477 

3.78j,57<i 

i.3'J7.345 

99.1.964 

3.169,138 

>.«53.9<*o 

i,57o,o6» 

3.785.^53 

1,083,966 

«,3S>,8fl« 

3.  ■'54. 5^7 

3.837.83" 

« .r>-").3'''8 

».5/»'348 

3.-^V»45'i 

8S.S.935 

».J!'3.^'J3 

3.6>7>334 

3.793<46v 

7*^5. 7t" 

3.4'>^5" 

3.9''7.37<' 

1,070, 131 

3.,lS7.7'>7 

3.8"3.533 

7?>j  ,cti(> 

41, 48S,8oj 

45. •i-'. 85a 

ii,S3i,69i 

ij,7ei8,476 

Month. 


January  .... 

February ... 

March  

April ........ 

May  

June  

July  

AutT"'!'   

September . 


Novcnber 

Dcccniber 


Bibl-Eibac. 

Total. 

tS99. 

1900. 

1899- 

Bar  r  eh.* 

BarreJt,* 

BitrreU.* 

Barrels* 

639,00$ 

9".3M 

Sr»3:t.M 

5.  '79»*8'* 

538, I 3« 

8<>i.934 

5.«9''.448 

830,075 

851,879 

5.6i*,379 

5.^5.147 

805,846 

8a8,iii 

S.I9J.303 

5.«T«>,»73 

641),  002 

1,031.761 

5.78".824 

5,8o3,3..4 

683,082 

5,ou6,;ito 

6,340,9113 

9*3.4*6 

t,4ti,666 

S.al8,534 

7.549.^ 

Si's.  849 

1,272,85^ 

S. 120,684 

fj,7i<j,oji, 

1,030,324 

5,040,705 

6,101,403 

973,676 

l,i7i,8?6 

S,366,7i( 

5.99>.5i<i 

&,j.il9 

',3'7.9'7 

^'.33-';.4"8 

5,Oi>4  ,<>">5 

''i."97.3S4 

1  9,7«>.5*^7 

U•'*'7•^' j 

72,018,744 

*  Barrels  of  4a  galloni. 
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Gross prodtutiou  (ficwing  wells)  of  Baku  oil  ficLis  in  iSgg  and  /y<>t». 


January 
February.., 
March ....... 

April   

May  

June  

July   

Augu&t  

September. 

Oct'ihcr  

November . 
December . 


Toul. 


M<Mith. 


Balakbfttti-SabunchL 


1839. 


Romani. 


Barrels*  I  Barrrh*     Bnrrelt*  Barrett* 


1,236,480 
M3.760 

'57. 
7,800 


434, »8o 
51,000 


341 ,o6u 


347. 7*» 


'71 . t^' 

383. 

4?  ; ,  I 

4»«>.S*» 

3.V'  ■  \"> 

74,3flo 
4,800 


a.8MiSA> 


4«.»8o 

74».000 

437.1*50 

jo;,.'!.. 

215,510 
57.360 


4i«ii33> 


Moath, 


Bibi-Bibat. 


Tout. 


Barrett* 

Barrett.* 

Barrtlt* 

Barrett* 

340,840 

»8».l6» 

t,3oi  ,080 

346.SOO 

«97.040 

1 . 5;' 1 1 ,  S.J  1 

47'  840 

374,800 

I, ■"4" 

;8y,6oo 

34».a8o 

xj6,440 

i,033,<)6o 

404,730 

135,160 

1  .^^i^',  240 

3 1=;. •>.•;-■ 

itio,s(So 

7-iS.Sao 

July   

165,100 

468,840 

€83,400 

■34.3*> 

990,640 

Q-?3,&40 

305,080 

303,880 

.*-^» ,  7txj 

i«S,7>o 

193,360 

457.560 

i3/,4S<i 

1 7/^, ,  7(^1 

7(f>.i.4(> 

1,87 .  ji  «i 

.<7  5..|i'x' 

3,539,7M 

3, 64.-, 563 

*  Barrels  of  43  gallom. 


I 
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Average  daily  production  of  Baku  oil  fields  in  iSgg  and  tffoo. 


MonOu 
• 


Mooib. 


fanu^i  ry  ,„„ 

Febrtiiirj' 
MMeb 

A  pri 
ful)   


O«.[o}>cr  


|-\-hr.:afy.. 

March 

Aprfl^....... 

May   

J  ooc ......... 

July   

Auj^'ust   

September 
October.^.. 

NdvciT.lKr 
Lkri  cmbt  r 

Ve»f 


Flowing  welK 


Pumping  wells. 


»««. 

1899- 

S9oa 

Bat ' ,  ,\  .' 

2.^ a  f  9^^is  ■  * 

y  -'a 

1^,075 

t$$.8i5 

40,071 

35,471 

<S.«24 

'38.745 

U  .  ! 

1    .  ■  •  1 

Ma. 589 

> 48,^37 

180,767 

(5*344 

2  ..715 

1  r).  -  ■  / 

I  S  ■  .  ■  ,  H 

10,092 

M.728 

15. S'" 

158, 39> 

t8o.q78 

■' » . '  ■'  :■ 

1  V  ■  ,  ■  ■  1  I 

s  1  a 

11. t-  • 

I   V  -  ,  1  , 

»*.44S 

146,210 

'73.5^ 

Tow  I. 


Stocks  at  well«     t  nj 
of  month. 


1^. 

1900. 

Bsrrtis,* 

Barrels  * 

Barrth.* 

Barwfh* 

«8«,«>45 

174. 
«83,39« 

v,7(  ■ 
759.351 

780.971 

1 ;  i ,  1 7  7 
i«.«73 

168,013 

»7».ysM 

«o3.38a 

747.87a 

773.**'° 
Bj4.6u4 

643,502 

^S(S,0ft4 
«*7.tt5 

ig6,6ft8 

064,0^7 

i4oB8.34i 

171,661 

«97,»B4 

1 

*  Barrels  of  49  K»Uom. 
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Omde  {mi  tfftttivt)  frodmtUn  of  Baku  mI JUtds  in  ligg  and  tgoo. 

Net  pro- 
dttction. 


January  .. 
February 
March  ..... 
April  


Groai  pro- 
dnction. 


May   S.78-'.8-'-» 

June   ;.(>u6,jio 

fu!y  I  5.ji8.^j4 


fuel  at 
wells. 


Auj^ust  

Sopteabcr.. 

October  

November . 
December 

Year. 


I 


January  

February ... 
March 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August ...... 

September. 
October.^... 
November. 


!»*».»•  »t  t  .««••••••«»».»»••»»#  •.•««•«««**...****• 


S,ij><,'-'84 
S. 040. 705 

S.094.00S 


BarrtU.* 

58r>,f<t>l 

5".77i 

SBo,o8« 

649,046 
617, oj8 


Barrels.* 

4,658,609 
4,614,61/ 

4«49«»437 

4 ,67  J  ,36') 

4,460.613 

4.7«7/'75 
4,542,71^ 

4,49>«o<^3 


Daily 
avermgc. 


63.oji.j<,i      6,S8j,^  S*.«37.4*'' 


Barreiji.* 

«S' >.<;-■=. 

i5J.S..> 

I7u,o(.,' 
I4«.<14 
IS".*--" 
146,843 
148.687 
152, 18  ^ 

144.840 
•Si. 774 


5, 17<> ,<>8o 

^54.555 

4.5^45*5 

»45.<y-" 

851,810 

4,l(/>,IIO 

144, Sou 

^.685,147 

622,484 

5,063.663 

163,^13 

S-«7o.773 

528,310 

4, 64.'. 463 

•54.74  ) 

S.a>5.3'>4  J  567.845 
6.34u.q93  '  S«*iMi 

5.^37.45'^ 

i68,vs'» 

5,814,310 

193,810 

7.S4».8o5 

r7i.^yj 

6,778, i6.j 

318,651 

706,671 

6,003.35^ 

•V3.t'57 

6.101,403 

684.779 

5,4i6,6«4 

»*».5S4 

677.276 

■i.3'.S.-f4o 

17«.427 

6.jiS.4'8 

S.4<^>. '»-'.! 

182,^01 

6."fi7.J5< 

740,8.. 1 

5.3'»6,5sj 

t7i,7tiJ 

71,018,743 

B.joa,i4S 

63,ai6,4i;S 

*74.839 

•  Barrels  of  |iK!>ll<»nv 
StficJts  of  all  prodttds  at  Baku. 


Product. 

January  t — 

Inercauc. 

190a 

Crude: 

BarrtU* 
r,o88,34s 
4.778.88" 

B*t  •  <  I'i  ' 
Si'" .  -  jS 
4,750.35<> 

■f3-'.  ">'4 

*7«.478 

4>.374 

110, 166,410 

#»i.$a«.?4s 

«a  ,600,095 

'J ,  i>  'J , 

i7.Sfifi.385 

I.iifiru  .it'inf  „...„„  .,  

 ■*•■♦«*,•., 

*  Barrels  of  4a  i^alloiu. 
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MINERALS  IN  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS. 

Visitors  to  the  School  of  Mines  at  bt.  iV^crsburg  (which  con- 
tains the  most  \'aluab]e  stcu  k  lA  minerals  and  precious  stones  to  be 
found  in  the  world)  can  not  but  be  impressed  \v\th  tlie  ])ossibilities 
and  resources  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  form  the  wciitern  border 
ot  Siberia.  The  specimens  on  exliibition  comprise  nuggets  of  gold 
worth  $jo,ooo,  and  of  platinum  weighing  20  p(.)unds;  there  are  per- 
fect crystals  of  green  beryl  weighing  5  pounds,  a  single  mass  of 
malachite  weiglKUL:,  more  than  2,000  pounds,  as  well  as  an  enor- 
mously valuable  collection  of  topazes,  emeralds,  chrysoberyls, 
garnets,  amber,  lapis  lazuli,  rock  crystals,  sapphires,  ia<le,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  hear  of  no  investments  that  have  resulted 
from  the  many  visits  that  mining  engineers,  principally  Americans, 
paid  to  that  territory  disring  the  past  live  years,  except  in  develop- 
ing the  iron  and  platinum  industries;  with  these  exceptions,  the 
methods  used  by  miners  arc  of  the  most  primitive  character. 

Mining  engineers  say  the  gold-producing  beds  have  been  largely 
exhausted,  and  that  the  mining  laws  of  Russia  are  so  exacting  that 
they  can  not  recommend  the  organization  of  large  companies  to 
explore  and  work  this  territory.  As  there  is  no  capital  in  Russia 
seeking  investment  in  mining  property,  the  Government's  income 
from  the  same  is  decreasing.  In  1891,  the  placer  beds  in  the  Ural 
district  produced  704  poods  (25,423  pounds)  of  gold,  but  the  outp)ut 
has  been  gradually  diminishing  until  during  1900  but  553  poods 
(19,970  pounds)  were  found. 

The  Russian  authorities  are  anxious  to  develop  their  mining 
territory  and  have  been  for  some  time  considering  how  to  encourage 
the  organization  of  foreign  companies  :  they  are  proposing  to  modify 
their  laws  and  offer  more  favorable  terms. 

The  smelting  of  pig  iron  was  commenced  in  the  Urals  in  1S91, 
when  29,920,000  poods  (482,600  tons)  were  produced:  but  this  has 
increased  from  3  to  14  per  cent  annually,  the  output  for  1900 
amounting  to  49,470,000  poods  (797,900  tons).  There  were  one 
hundred  and  seven  works  in  operation  in  the  Ural  district  during 
the  year  1900 — sixty-live  producing  pig,  thirty-nine  merchant  iron, 
three  rails,  seven  machinery,  and  one  raih.vav  cars. 

The  average  production  of  each  furnace  in  1.S90  was  ^6S,ooo 
poods  (4,300  tons),  as  against  410,000  poods  (6,600  tons)  in  J900. 
The  highest  annual  product  of  one  furnace  was  2,500,000  poods 
(40,300  tons).  From  8,000,000  to  13.000,000  poods  (129.000  to 
209.700  tons)  goes  to  market,  while  the  remainder  is  converted  into 
iron,  steel,  and  castings. 
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In  1892,  the  Ural  works  produced  16,250,000  poods  (262, 100  tons) 
of  wrought  iron  and  3,770,000  poods  (60,800  tons)  of  foundry  metal; 
in  1900,  18,000,000  poods  (290,300  tons)  of  wrought  and  13,000,000 
poods  (209,700  tons)  of  foundry  metaL 

The  forge  pig  is  chiefly  produced  from  magnetic  ore,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  purity,  which  makes  it  valuable  for  conversion 
into  steel. 

The  Government  has  announced  its  intention  to  build  during  the 
present  year  a  new  furnace  on  the  Kama  River  near  the  Votkinski 
works,  to  supply  the  latter  with  pig  iron  for  the  manufacture  of 
engines,  machinery,  tools,  and  steamships.    This  plant  will  receive 

its  ore  from  the  Baikal  district  by  water. 

Coal  has  been  mined  in  the  frals,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years*  by  the  most  primitive  methods.  There  are  eight  mines  in 
operation,  five  on  the  eastern  and  three  on  the  western  slope.  The 
former  produced  20,000,000  poods  (325,200  tons),  while  the  latter 
furnished  about  600,000  poods  (9,700  tons),  the  total  increase  for 
ten  years  being  but  5,000,000  poods  (80,600  tons).  The  veins  vary 
between  one-half  and  2}4  sagens  in  thickness,  and,  while  the  coal 
is  poor  in  quality,  it  is  used  for  coking. 

There  are  three  copper  plants  in  operation,  which  in  1891  pro- 
duced 174,000  poods  (2,800  tons)  of  metal,  but  have  only  been  run- 
ning in  an  irregular  way  during  the  past  two  years,  during  which 
time  they  produced  230,000  poods. 

The  Ural  platinum  deposits  are  the  only  mines  that  are  being 
successfully  worked,  and  they  furnish  96  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply.  The  most  valuable  territory  is  owned  and^ operated  by  a 
French  syndicate,  but  there  arc  a  few  private  mines  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasants  which  are  beine  worked  after  the  old  methods. 
These  mines  produced  258  poods  {9.317  pounds)  during  the  year 
1891,  and  332  poods  (11,989  pounds)  during  1900,  but  the  price  rose 
from  8,000  to  14,000  rubles  (1^,120  to  ^7,210)  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Salt  lias  been  produced  in  the  Urals  since  the  sixteenth  century; 
it  is  obtained  from  wells  and  evaporated,  the  brine  strength  being 
from  12  to  26''  Behme.  The  output  increased  from  15,000,00010 
20,000,000  poods  (540,000,000  t(^  720,000,000  pounds)  in  1900. 

Tliere  are  considerable  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  the  Urals, 
as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  works  are  now  being  erected 
to  work  the  former  and  prepare  the  fireproof  material,  which  is 
abundant,  for  the  market. 

W.  R.  Hollow  AY, 
St.  Petersburg,  January  28^  igoi.  Consul-Gciural. 
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SHOE  INDUSTRY  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
branches  of  trade  in  Russia.  This  is  due  to  the  enormous  demand, 
the  high  protective  tariff,  and  the  lack  of  competition. 

The  following  data,  gathered  from  very  reliable  sources,  may  be 
of  interest  to  our  own  manufacturers. 

Within  the  last  six  months,  the  import  duties  on  many  articles 
have  been  increased.  Boots  and  shoes  have  to  pay  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  more  than  formerly.  In  consequence  of  this  increase,  it 
has  become  impossible  to  import  American  or  any  foreign-made 
goods. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  concerns  in  Warsaw,  there  is 
only  one  large  shoe  factory  in  Russia — the  St.  Petersburg  Machtne- 
Made  Shoe  Company.  This  concern  does  an  enormous  business 
and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  stock  companies  in  the  Empire. 
Its  shares  are  not  in  the  market  and  none  can  be  purchased. 

It  is  evident  that  a  single  factory  is  utterly  unable  to  meet  all 
the  demands  of  such  a  large  country  as  Russia,  and  furthermore 
as  the  article  of  American  manufacture,  which  is  far  superior  to  the 
domestic,  has  been  frequently  in  demand  but  can  not  be  imported 
under  present  circumstances,  this  would  without  doubt  be  a  wide 
field  for  American  enterprise.  Should  our  manufacturers  establish 
factories  in  this  country,  they  would,  with  their  improved  methods 
and  better  class  of  work,  meet  with  practically  no  competition  and 
reap  results  far  superior  to  those  which  they  can  obtain  elsewhere. 

Wm.  a.  Heyoecker, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Comul-Geueral, 

St.  Petersburg,  February  tP,  /po/. 


STAMPED  DOCUMENTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  has  just  issued  an  order  revis- 
ing the  rc^^iilations  fixing  the  amount  o(  revenue  stamps  to  be 
attached  to  legal  and  official  papers. 

Hereafter  all  petitions,  ileclarations,  claims,  complaints,  etc., 
presented  by  private  persons  to  the  civil  and  court  officials,  and 
copies  of  documents  and  attaclied  payiers,  as  well  as  the  answers  of 
the  officials  to  said  documents,  cojiies.  and  certificates  issued  by 
them,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  60-kopeck  (30.9  cents)  stamp, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  20  kopet  ks  (10.3  cents). 

Documents  relating  to  the  establishment  of  manufactories  and 
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the  organization  of  companies  must  be  accompanied  by  a  i-ruble 
(51,5  cents)  stamp,  an  increase  of  20  kopecks  (10.3  cents).  This  in- 
cludes petitions,  explanations,  declarations,  claims,  complaints,  and 
copies  of  said  documents,  presented  by  private  persons  in  order 
to  obtain  the  rights  of  personal  or  hereditary  nobility,  citizenship, 
admission  to  tradesmen's  corporation,  or  as  attorneys  at  law,  as  well 
as  permits  for  establishing  factories  and  companies  and  amending 
.  the  statutes  of  the  latter,  all  sorts  of  letters  of  credit,  mortgage 
deeds,  wills,  coiftracts,  and  stipulations  concerning  breach  of  con- 
tracts for  a  sum  exceeding  50  rubles  ($25.75),  and  writs  of  execu- 
tion issued  by  courts  of  justice. 

On  all  other  papers  and  documents,  stamps  of  from  5  ku^jecks 
(2.58  cents)  to  I  ruble  (51.5  cents)  are  paid,  in  proportion  to  their 
value. 

All  bills,  accounts,  and  receipts  exceeding  50  rubles  ($25- 75) 
must  have  a  15-kopeck  (7.7  cents)  stamp  attached. 

The  amount  required  on  powers  of  attorney  for  salary,  fees,  pen- 
sions, remuneration,  subscription,  is  reduced  from  80  to  10  kopecks 
(41  to  5.15  cents).  Agreements  of  rents  not  exceeding  50  rubles 
{$^5- 75)  inust  besrr  a  lo-kopeck  (5. 1 5  cents)  stamp. 

Personal  obligations,  transit  bills,  and  contracts  for  sums  not 
exceeding  50  rubles  ($25.75),  made  abroad,  must  bear  a  lo-kopeck 
stamp,  if  the  amount  exceeds  50  rubles;  15  kopecks  (7.7  cents)  for 
every  100  rubles  ($51. 50). 

Stock  documents  not  exceeding  10,000  rubles  ($5,150)  require  a 
40-kopeck  (20.6  cents)  stamp  for  every  loo  rubles,  and  4  rubles 
($2.06)  for  every  1,000  rubles  ($515),  if  the  amount  exceeds  10,000 
rubles  ($5,150). 

W.  R.  HOLLOWAY, 

St.  Petersburg,  January  //,  i^i.  C0mui'Geturai. 


PRODUCTION  OF  CORKS  IN  RUSSIA. 

TIic  excise  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  \vhi(  li  has 
charge  of  ihe  alcohol  niono})oly,  has  of  late  been  havinir  trouble 
with  the  manufacturers  of  corks.  The  latter  attempted  to  form  a 
trust  against  the  Government  in  order  to  compel  it  to  accept  exorbi- 
tant prices.  This  attempt  failed :  but  the  department  determined, 
ill  order  to  avoid  sinii.ai  recurrences,  to  open  a  cork  factory  of  its 
own.  The  results  afforded  by  tests  made  on  a  small  scale  and  under 
unfavorable  circumstances  have  proved  quite  satisfactory. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  the  excise  department  is  about  six 
billions  of  corks;  the  Government  intends  for  the  present  to  produce 
two  billions. 
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As  some  of  the  largest  cork  factories  are  situated  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  quite  possible  that  American  experience" and  ingenuity 
may  have  devised  improved  machinery  for  the  production  of  corks, 
in  which  case  the  manufacturers  of  such  machinery  would  now  have 

a  good  opportunity  of  offering  their  services. 

Wm  a.  Hevdia  kkk, 
f'/Vf*  and  Deputy  Consul-GeMeral, 
Sr.  Pfci  tRSBURG,  February  d,  i^i. 


SULPHUR  IN  RUSSIA. 

A  large  area  of  sulphur  deposit  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
the  trans-Caspian  tenitory  of  Siberia,  which  section,  according  to  the 
article  in  a  German  periodical  on  which  I  base  this  report,  is  also 
rich  in  cotton,  coal,  and  petroleum. 

These  new  sulphur  deposits,  which  can  be  considered  among  the 
most  profitable  on  earth,  arc  about  160  kilometers  (100  miles)  from 
the  city  Kwiva  and  about  270  kilometers  (168  miles)  from  the  station 
Askhabad,  on  the  Trans-Caspian  Railroad;  they  cover  an  area  of 
some  6,000  hectares  (15,000  acres). 

The  sulphur  forms  about  60  per  cent  of  the  sandstone  in  which 
it  occurs,  in  three  little  groups  of  hills  northwest  of  the  Ungus  Val- 
ley, and  according  to  present  estimates  amounts  to  about  9,000,000 
tons. 

The  local  conditions  for  obtaintng  this  product  are  said  to  be 
so  favorable  that  no  shafts  nor  great  quarrying  will  be  required, 
although  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  of 
168  miles  to  Askhabad. 

That  this  discovery  is  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Russia  consumes  annually  about  20,000 
tons  of  sulphur,  and  up  to  the  time  of  this  discovery  has  produced 
annually  o^ly  about  1,000  tons. 

E.  ThEOI'HILUS  LiKtKl.I), 

I'  Kb  IB  u  KG,  February  ^,  jgoi.  Consul. 


THE  SICILIAN   SULPHUR  COMBINATION. 

The  AnglO'Stcilian  Sulphur  Company,  Limited,  has  notified  the 
producers  of  sulphur  with  whom  it  has  contracts  that  it  will  con* 
tinue  the  agreements  for  another  five  years — until  July  31,  1906 — the 
original  contracts  being  for  five  years,  with  the  option  of  renewal 
on  the  part  of  the  company  for  an  additional  five  years,  notice  of 
renewal  to  be  given  in  January,  1901. 
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The  company  started  business  in  August,  1S96,  controlling  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  which  percentage  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  55  per  cent  on  account  of  the  opening  of  new  mines 
and  improvements  in  mining.  Contracts  have  been  made  with 
outsiders,  so  that  the  company  starts  the  next  five  years  witii  llie 
control  of  about  70  per  cent  of  the  production. 

The  export  of  sulphur  increased  from  384,000  tons  (of  2,240 
pounds)  in  1896  to  550,160  tons  in  1900.  Stock  on  hand  December 
31,  1900,  was  219,800  tons,  against  269,530  tons  on  December  31, 
1899. 

A  full  report  on  the  sulphur  trade  of  Sicily  can  be  found  on 
page  495  of  the  Special  Consular  Reports  on  Trusts  and  Trade 
Combinations  in  Europe. 

Alexander  Heingartner, 
Catakia,  /anuaty  23^  1^1*  Consul, 


BAVARIAN  VS.  CEYLON  GRAPHITE. 

This  mineral,  which  is  now  so  much  In  request  as  a  lubricator  of 
machinery,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Bavaria,  and, 
like  llthograpiiic  stone,  represents  almost  a  monopoly  for  the  coun- 
try, as  the  only  formidable  competitor  In  the  supply  of  natural 
graphite  is  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  The  production  of  graphite  in 
Ceylon  has,  however,  diminished  from  30, 000  tons  to  some  13,000  or 
15,000  tons  annually,  causing  a  great  rise  in  prices,  as  the  deficit 
could  not  be  made  good  from  other  sources.  The  price  of  Ceylon 
graphite  ranges  from  f  250  to  $375  per  ton.  In  Bavaria,  the  graphite 
deposits  are  found  near  Passau  and  are  inferior  to  the  Ceylon 
graphite,  as,  while  the  latter  Is  nearly  pure,  the  former  has  about 
60  to  75  per  cent  earthy  substances  mixed  with  it.  The  Passau 
graphite,  however,  can  be  purified  by  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
process  and  a  substance  produced  that  is  quite  equal  to  the  Ceylon 
graphite.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  local  conditions,  this  process  is 
little  used,  as  the  deposits  are  divided  among  a  number  of  pro- 
prietors, who  work  on  a  small  scale  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  great  waste  of  the  raw  material,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  mineral  is  absolutely  thrown 
away,  owing  to  this  unscientific  and  shortsighted  system  of  working, 
which  must  lead  to  the  premature  exhaustion  of  the  deposits.  In 
1898,  there  were  49  graphite  works  in  Bavaria,  employing  only  216 
men,  which  produced  4,593  tons  of  graphite,  worth  $97,915. 

Oliver  J.  D.  Hughes, 

COBURG,  January       /pO/.  Consut, 
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CHANGE  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  COAL  SITUATION. 

The  recent  severe  weakness  of  coal  at  Cardiff  confirms  my  appre- 
hension, expressed  on  April  3  last,*  concernintj  the  disadvantages 
under  which  American  coal  would  labor  in  this  market  under  normal 
general  conditions.  I  then  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  coal- 
contracting  business  is  carried  on  and  stated  that,  until  the  United 
States  could  create  a  merchant  marine  capable  of  carrying  coal 
abroad,  we  should  l)c  dependent,  not  only  Tip'>n  British  vessels  for 
transporting  our  product,  but  upon  lintish  middlemen  for  selling 
it  upon  arrival,  and  that  when  our  nal  was  selling  at  substantially 
the  same  prices  as  Card  iff  coal  abroad,  we  rouUl  hope  for  little  exten- 
sion of  the  business  at  tin-  hanclsf*f  existing  am  nries  for  its  manipu- 
lation. The  present  situation  is  tully  set  forth  in  the  foUou  ing  facts 
given  to  me  by  Messrs.  Watson  &  Parker,  of  this  city,  under  date  of 
February  4; 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  sd,  we  beg  to  say  that  South  Wales  coals  were  sold 
here  during  the  month  of  January  at  30s.  ($7.2(j)  per  ion.  \ew  River  (American) 
coals  were  delivered  with  a  reduction  of  2s.  ( rents)  a  ton.  The  present  price  at 
Cardiff  t(Mlay  is  about  iSs.  to  lys.  ($4.38  10^4.02)  per  ion,  accordin^f  to  qualities. 
Freights  for  the  last  fortnight  have  ruled  at  7  to  9  francs  (|t. 35  10I1.73)  per  ton, 
and  the  last  charter,  on  Friday  last,  was  8  francs  ($i.S4)>  Prices  from  the  ist 
instant  at  most  «>f  the  Mediterranean  depots  have  been  reduced  is.  to  2s.  per  ton, 
and  we  expect  Marseilles  will  follow. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  rapid  fall  of  prices  at 
Cardiff,  followed  by  a  sympathetic  weakness  in  freight  rates,  is  dae 
to  the  large  quantities  of  American  coal  which  have  been  pouring 
into  European  ports  ever  since  the  recent  condition  became  under* 
stood  in  the  United  States.  Fearing  the  loss  of  long-established 
trade,  the  British  exporters  have  not  hesitated  to  cut  their  exor- 
bitant prices,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  another  upward  reaction  is 
not  unlikely  to  set  in  when  the  British  scare  subsides. 

When  the  Marseilles  selling  syndicate,  which  comprises  practi* 
cally  all  the  firms  engaged  in  the  trade  in  this  city,  fixed  the  price 
of  navigation  coal  in  October  fur  the  year  1901,  35s.  ($8.51)  was 
agreed  upon,  the  assumption  being  that  slightly  lower  but  still  high 
prices  would  prevail  throughout  the  present  year.  How  completely 
this  expectation  has  failed  of  realization  is  reflected  by  the  speedy 
break  of  the  combination  price  to  30s.  ($7.29),  which  is  not  being 
actually  maintained,  the  local  prices  for  Cardiff  coal  fluctuating 
round  about  28s.  ($6.80).    Notwithstanding  the  change,  it  will  be 

*  Sec  Special  CunsuUtr  Reports,  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Coat. 
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noted  that  American  coal  is  still  being  quoted  at  something  under 
British  prices,  but  can  not,  of  course,  support  a  much  further 
decline.  At  my  request,  the  firm  of  Worms  &  Co.,  who  were  the 
first  to  handle  American  coal  in  large  quantities  in  Europe  and  who 
have  disposed  of  it,  not  only  in  Marseilles,  but  in  other  French  ports, 
have  prepared  a  r^sumd  of  their  views  on  the  subject,  which  I  have 
translated  as  follows: 

PARlb,  January  j^,  tgot. 

Messrs.  Worms  &  Co., 

Marseitk*. 

GsNTLttiiBM:  In  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  to  you  by  the  consul  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  wc  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  our  opinion  concerning  the  pres-. 
enl  situation  and  future  outlook  for  American  coal  at  Manseilles. 

By  reason  of  the  phenomenal  rise  in  price  which  took  place  during  the  past  year 
in  English  coals,  the  American  products  were  able  to  take  a  somewhat  imporunt 
place  in  our  market;  we  ourselves  transacted  business  of  importance  with  the  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Railway  Company  and  with  the  Compagnie  des  Messa« 
gcrics  Maritimes,  in  addition  to  which  we  have  tried  these  coals  on  the  large  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese  lines  of  our  clientele.  The  quality  of  the  coal  has  been  recognized 
as  good;  but  its  great  drawback  is  that  it  is  not  screened  at  the  mines,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Cardiff  coat,  consequently  arriving  here  with  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  small  coal  and  dust  than  is  found  in  the  latter  coal. 

In  the  second  half  of  last  year,  signs  of  weakness  were  evident  in  the  English 
markets,  these  growing  daily  more  marked,  and  we  are  at  present  confronted  by  a 
definite  lowering,  which,  according  to  some,  threatens  to  become  a  veritable  crash. 

To  this  clement  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  also  to  be  added  a  serious  fall  in  the 
cost  of  freight  from  England  to  the  Mediterranean,  all  of  which  malces  possible 
the  quotation  of  prices  for  deliveries  of  English  coal  at  Marseilles,  not  greatly 
differing  from  those  obtaining  in  1899. 

These  circumstances  will  naturally  deal  a  somewhat  severe  blow  to  the  efforts 
of  importers  to  maintain  for  the  American  product  the  place  they  desire  on  the  Mar- 
seilles market.    As  fur  as  we  are  concerned,  we  continue  to  receive  it  and  shall 

« 

receive  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  having  already  made  contracts  for  pur* 
chase  and  freight  in  the  course  of  last  year,  which  we  are  to-day  obliged  to  carry 

out.  We  do  not  wish  to  conceal,  however,  that  these  contracts  have  been  made  oner- 
ous for  us  by  reason  of  improvement  of  the  situation  in  Wales,  which  we  regret. 
We  will  add  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  improvement,  and  in  the  improbability 
of  a  further  rise  occurring  in  England,  we  consider  that  the  days  of  American  coal 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  are  numbered.  In  addition  to  what  we  have 
negotiated  ourselves  for  delivery  at  Marseilles  during  the  current  year,  we  are 
aware  of  other  transactions  effected  at  Trieste  and  probably  at  Genoa  which  arc 
being  executed;  but  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  but  the  sequel  of  a  situation 
originated  in  the  past  year,  and  we  can  not  see  how  this  can  continue  to  exist  be- 
yond the  contracts  made  for  the  current  year,  unless  the  American  exporters  so 
organise  as  to  offer  themselves,  talcing  all  responsibility  and  expenses,  condiUoos 
of  transport  totally  different  from  those  which  the  European  importers  have  hith- 
erto been  able  to  meet  with  on  the  market.  We  mean  that,  up  to  the  present,  all 
the  tonnage  which  we  have  had  at  our  disposal  for  placing  American  coal  in  Europe 
has  been  that  of  English  steamers,  which,  one  may  rest  assured,  will  never  be 
able  to  navigate  below  a  given  rate  of  freight,  which  is  and  will  be  such  that  busi- 
ness will  be  amjKMiible  at  the  dme  of  normal  prices  in  England.  We  are  aware 
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that  there  is  question  in  the  United  States  of  die  creation  of  a  transport  enterprise 
InietKled  to  place  coal  from  that  country  in  Eurupc  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
we  alloir  ourselves  some  doubts  as  to  its  success. 

All  that  we  have  said  above  concerns  steam  coal,  destined  for  navigation  and 
industrial  purposes,  but  it  may  he  applied  equally  to  y^as  coal.  We  believe  that 
the  gas  works  of  Marseilles  in  the  summer  or  autumn  (jf  the  pa«t  year  contracted 
for  I5,cxx>  tons  of  gas  coal  frutn  America  lu  be  dciivercd  during  the  ttrsl  half  of  the 
current  year;  but,  judging  from  the  present  price,  which  is  very  unfavorable  to 
the  company,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  renews 
any  such  underukings. 

Receive,  gentlemen,  our  distinguished  salutations. 

Worms  <S:  Co. 

The  total  receipts  of  coal  during  the  year  1900,  as  reporterl  to  me 
by  the  commandant  of  the  port,  more  than  sustain  my  prediction 
made  last  spring  that  the  purchases  made  for  this  marlcet  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1900  would  aggregate  100,000  tons. 
The  following  are  the  figures: 

Tons. 

Receipts  from  the  United  States   iiS,  491 

Receipts  from  Great  Britain  656, 038 

While  llic  iuarkct  iuib  undoii blcdi)  Lakcn  an  unfavorable  turn  lor 
American  trade,  I  am  far  from  sliaring  in  the  pessimistic  \  ie\v  held 
by  Messrs.  Worms  &  Co.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  actual 
conditions  should  spur  our  exporters  to  renewed  and  increased  efforL 
to  control  the  business.  Our  success  will  be  welcomed  by  the  people 
of  France  for  obvious  reasons,  and  so  deep  is  their  interest  in  the 
matter  that  certain  harbor  extensions  are  being  planned  with  especial 
regard  for  large  modern  colliers,  which  are  expected  to  arrive  in  the 
port,  flying  the  American  flag.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  coal 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean  country  can  not  be  undertaken  by  people 
of  limited  experience  and  capital.  The  field  is  essentially  one  for 
exploitation  by  that  class  of  American  business  men  who  can  master 
all  the  difficulties  of  mining,  manipulation,  forwarding  by  land  and 
sea,  and  sale  abroad  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Robert  P.  Skinner, 

MarsEILLEu,  February  8^  ipoi.  ConsuL 


CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  DUST  IN  GERMANY. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  of  late  to  fire  furnaces  with 
coal  dust,  principally  wiUi  apparatus  having  some  form  of  fan  hlowcr 
to  introduce  the  fuel  into  the  furnace.  It  can  not  l)e  said  that  much 
success  has  attended  the  application  of  these  devices.  The  Schwarz- 
kopff  apparatus  has.  Imwever,  met  witii  much  favor  in  Gcrmanv, 
owing  to  the  facility  it  affords  for  utilizing  slack  or  low-grade  coal. 
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A  German  imperial  rotniui^^ion  appoinlcd  to  irsl  sinuke-consuminiy 
appliances  made  cai  cful  trials  of  thib  api>ar.it  us,  and  the  report 
generally  is  highly  favorable.  As  to  the  contliiions  |)(  <  iiliar  to  the 
process,  it  is  stated  that  a  highly  heated  fire  chamber  is  necessary 
for  the  ignition  ol  the  coal  dust.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the 
quicker  and  uioic  perfect  will  be  tlie  combustion  Contai  t  with 
the  boiler  Wtills  interferes  with  ignition,  so  that  in  fittinu^  y\]>  a  boiler 
for  coal-dust  firing  some  (  liange  in  the  arrangement  has  to  be  inade. 
A  fire  (  haniber  lined  with  fireproof  material  has  to  be  j)n)vided, 
because  only  such  a  chamber  can  be  kept  (  oiist.intly  at  the  rt  quiretl 
high  temperature.  This  is  most  cisil v  ac  coniplisluti  with  Hue  boilers 
wlien  the  Hues  are  lined  for  a  Icnsj^th  ot  fiorn  5  to  <S  feet  with  fireproof 
material.  Metalluigiciil  tilings  do  not  oiler  any  ditrn  uliy  to  the 
arrans^iui^  of  the  fire  chand>er,  because  the  whole  fti nuu  e  possesses 
the  high  tempcratui  c  rci^uired.  In  liiese  cases,  the  tire  chamber  can 
be  considerably  shorter. 

The. neccssitx  of  a  fire  chanilH-r  is  not  an  iiieoa venience,  but  a 
special  advantav^e  in  coal-tlust  firing,  because  it  insures  a  perlcct 
combustion,  a  high  temperature  of  the  gases  at  the  start,  and  pro- 
tection against  the  formation  of  needle  flames.  At  high  tempera- 
ture, there  will  be  always  perfect  combustion  to  ( arbonic-acid  gas 
and  water,  while  at  low  temperature  the  more  refractory  hydro- 
carbons do  not  burn  at  all,  or  but  imperfectly,  causing  the  formation 
of  soot  or  smoke.  Finally,  these  chambers  offer  for  boiler  firings, 
in  case  of  stoppage,  the  advantage  that  by  the  heat  stored  in  the 
fireproof  walls  the  steam  pressure  is  longer  maintained. 

The  apparatus  seems  also  to  insure  a  smokeless  combustion.  If 
experience  of  its  use  corroborates  ail  that  is  said  of  this  arrange- 
ment, more  will  doubtless  be  heard  about  it. 

Oliver  J.  D.  IIughi  s, 

CuiiUKo,  January  2^^  ji^oj.  Consul, 


ELECTRICAL  RAILWAY   DEVELOPMENT  IN 

GERMANY. 

It  is  reported  from  Herlin,  under  date  of  January  14,  1901,  that 
the  railw.iy  of  the  future  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  an  audience 
wliii  li  Pri\  \- Councilor  Kathenau,  su {)erinten< lent  of  the  works  of  the 
(  icneral  I'^lcctricity  Comjiany  (Allgemeine  Electricitats-Gesellsrliaft), 
has  recently  had  with  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  expressed  iiuu.^elf 
as  being  in  favor  of  a  complete  change  of  the  entire  railway  ser\  ice. 
Electrical  power  must  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
though  for  the  present  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of 
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Steam  for  moving  freight.  Mr.  Rathenau  gave  the  Emperor  detailed 
information  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  constructing  electrical 
railways  for  direct  and  rapid  connection  between  Berlin  and  the 
principal  cities  of  the  German  Empire. 

He  added  that  it  would  be  a  great  national  triumph  if  Germany 
could  be  the  leader  in  the  creation  of  this  most  modern  means  of 
transportation. 

For  the  purpose  of  furthering  this  project*  a  number  of  prominent 
industrial  and  banking  firms  formed  some  time  ago  a  society  for  in« 
vestigation,  the  presidency  of  which  has  been  accepted  by  Dr.  Schulz, 
president  of  the  imperial  railway  department.  The  deliberations  of 
this  society  will  probably  result  in  the  opening  for  traffic  during  the 
current  year  of  an  electric  railway  which  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  namely,  the  military  line  from 
Berlin  to  Zossen.  It  is  hoped  that  a  speed  of  from  125  to  155  miles 
per  hour  can  be  attained  with  cars  of  which  one  will  be  built  by  the 
General  Electricity  Company  and  one  by  the  firm  Siemens  &  Halskc. 
These  cars  will  each  accommodate  fifty  passengers  and  will  look 
very  much  like  the  sleeping  cars  now  in  use.  If  the  experiments  on 
this  line,  which  is  18  miles  in  length,  result  satisfactorily,  the  time 
will  not  be  distant  when  it  will  be  possible  to  travel,  for  example, 
from  Berlin  to  Hamburg  in  a  little  over  an  hour  in  cars  which  will 
follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  By  raising  the  speed, 
which  now  averages  37  miles  per  hour  for  fast  trains,  to  155  miles 
per  hour,  and  by  dispatching  the  cars  singly,  the  ideal  railway  of 
the  future  will  have  been  reached. 

Richard  Guknther, 
Frankfort,  January  16^  i^r.  Camul-GeneraL 


ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAY  IN  MANNHEIM. 

I  have  to  report  the  putting  into  operation  of  a  new  electric 
street-railway  system  in  this  city,  to  take  the  place  of  the  horse-car 
system  heretofore  in  use.  The  present  equipment  is  modem  in  all 
respects.  The  track  is  heavy  and  was  laid  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
stone  and  cement.  The  electric  equipment  was  furnished  by  Sie- 
mens &  Halske,  of  Berlin ;  the  cars  were  built  by  a  Hamburg  car 
company.  The  system  belongs  to  the  city  and  is  operated  l>y  a 
street-car  bureau  appointed  by  the  ciiy  government.  The  technical 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  lines  was  formerly  in  charge  of  those  at 
Basel.  Power  for  operating  the  cars  is  furnished  by  the  city  light 
and  power  plant.  Further  extensions  of  the  lines  are  contemplated 
the  coming  year. 

The  ordinary  system  of  transfers  is  in  use  over  the  lines  and  will 
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apply  to  the  extensions.  A  minimum  charge  of  lo  pfennigs  (2.38 
cents)  is  charged  over  the  shorter  courses  now  in  operation  and  15 
pfennigs  (3.57  cents)  over  the  longer  courses.  These  rates,  by  the 
purchase  of  fifty  tickets,  are  reduced  to  a  little  less  than  2  and  3 

cents,  respectively. 

The  lines  have  been  in  use  for  about  five  weeks.  The  manage* 
ment  claim  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  travel. 

H.  W.  Harris, 

Mannheim,  Jtmuary  8^  ipoi.  Comui, 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  FOR  GERMAN  SHIPS. 

An  article  in  the  Klectrotechnisclie  Zeitschrift  treats  of  electrical 
installations  on  new  ships  of  the  German  navy: 

It  nppcars  that  in  the  German  scrvfrf*  separate  lea  '  an  '  return  wires  have  been 
generally  adopted,  concentric  cables  btrinij  nspd  in  the  ncigiiljorhood  of  thr  chips' 
compasses.  Aitcmpis  to  employ  the  ship  s  structure  as  a  return  have  nut  attained 
successful  molts,  and,  so  far  as  large  vessels  are  concerned,  this  practice  bas  been 
entirely  superseded;  bui  in  the  case  of  new  torpedo  boats,  where  economy  in 
weight  is  a  vital  consideration,  the  practice  still  holds.  In  all  places  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  mechanical  injury,  such  as  the  engine  rooms  and  stock  holds,  lead- 
covered,  iron-armored  cables  are  employed,  while  elsewhere  cables  well  insulated 
with  rubber,  but  otherwise  unprotected,  except  in  some  cases  by  thin  rust-proof 
wire,  are  used.  The  wood  casing  formerly  employed  has  been  abolished,  owing 
to  its  Inflammability.  Hitherto,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  cables  have  been  of 
the  lead-covered,  iron-armored  type;  but  the  newest  ships  have  been  provided  with 
a  central  !«ubway,  like  a  corridor,  as  well  as  side  corridors  below  the  armored  deck, 
which  may  be  used  for  the  electric  cables,  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  etc., 
thereby  avoiding  all  danger  of  mtthanical  injury  to  the  same.  It  is  proposed  to 
dispense  with  the  steel  armor  in  the  future,  even  for  the  lighting  and  power  cables, 
retaining  only  the  lead  protection. 

The  practice  of  soldcrinj^  branch  connections  has  also  been  discarded  in  favor  of 
branch  fuse-boxes,  in  which  the  connections  arc  made  with  terminal  bars.  These 
branch  circuit  boxes  are  made  for  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  eight  lamps.  They  are 
of  course  water  tight.  Their  introduction  seems  to  have  been  a  cmnpleie  success, 
facilitating  as  they  do  systematic  supervision  of  the  ship*s  wiring. 

Although  slate  is  at  present  generally  used  for  switchboard  bases  in  the  service, 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  iron  is  proposed  as  a  substitute,  owing  to  the  unavoid- 
able breakas'fs  which  occur.  Small  machine  boards  with  iron  bases  have  already 
been  successiuily  introduced,  but  the  difficulty  of  insulating  the  terminals  and  con- 
nections has  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  plan  on  a  large  scale.  With 
the  exception  of  the  conneabns  with  the  measuring  instruments,  all  the  switch- 
board connections  on  itift  Fiirst  Bismurek  were  for  the  first  time  made  with  bare 
copper  bars,  whereby  a  neat,  solid  construction  is  obtained,  which  is  also  accessible. 
The  necessary  protection  against  moisture  is  provided  by  enamel,  which  also  serves 
tu  distinguish  the  poles,  red  and  blue  being  used.  This  type  of  board  is  particu- 
larly advantageous  where  the  available  space  is  limited  in  depth,  since  the 
connections  behind  require  no  supervision,  and  the  screw  terminals  may  all  dc 
withdrawn  from  the  front  of  the  board. 
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Mn  Fritz  Forster,  in  an  article  in  the  Electrotechnischer  Ansei* 
ger,  discusses  the  use  df  accumulators  for  supplying  electric  light  on 
ocean  steamers.  It  appears  that  a  German  firm,  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  ship  installations,  has  recently  installed,  experimentally, 
quite  a  number  of  batteries  of  accumulators  in  Hambuig  ships.  All 
these  ships  previously  possessed  generating  plants,  the  dynamos 
being  either  shunt  or  compound  wound  machines;  but  in  each  case 
they  were  designed  to  yield  only  the  normal  difference  of  potential 
required  for  the  lighting,  whence  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
cbargintr  the  accumulators,  subsequently  introduced,  in  two  parallel 
batteries,  in  order  to  avoid  essential  modifications  of  the  existing 
plant.  The  accumulators,  fitted  with  acid-tight  covers  of  vulcanite, 
were  placed  in  a  compartment  as  near  the  switchboard  as  possible 
in  each  case  and  firmly  secured.  A  diagram  which  accompanies 
the  article  shows  the  connections  adopted  to  facilitate  cutting  out  the 
compound  winding  of  a  dynamo  when  chaiging,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  be  run  temporarily  as  a  shunt-wound  machine.  As  the  writer 
suggests,  experience  alone  can  prove  the  adaptability  of  accumula- 
tors for  ship-lighting  purposes.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  this  branch  of  electrical 
work,  and  they  will  be  specially  useful  when  a  ship  is  in  port  and 
the  boilers  not  under  steam. 

Richard  Guentiifr. 
Fran K.I CRT,  January  /j,  i^oi.  Consul- General, 


GASLIGHT  VS.  ELECTRICITY. 

A  popular  impression  seems  to  exist  that  gaslight  will  soon  be 
superseded  by  electric  lighting.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  justified 
by  the  facts,  either  in  Europe  or  in  America. 

New  gas  companies  are  constantly  being  formed  here  and  old 
plants  increased  in  capacity. 

In  Germany,  gas  is  made  from  hard  coal,  while  in  America,  water 
gas  is  chiefly  used.  Five  cubic  meters  of  German  gas  produce  a 
candlepower  of  from  13  to  14  lights  per  hour,  while  the  American 
carbureted  water  gas  furnishes  from  36  to  30  for  the  same  quantity 
and  time.  Statistical  tables  prep&red  by  Professor  Bunte,  of  Karls- 
ruhe, show  that  the  consumption  of  gas  is  much  larger  in  the  United 
States  than  in  cities  of  the  same  size  in  Germany. 

In  1S93,  the  city  of  New  York  produced  320,000,000  cubic  meters 
at  a  selling  price  of  4.2  cents  per  cubic  meter,  while  Paris  (France) 
in  the  same  year  produced  300,000,000  cubic  meters  at  a  selling  price 
of  5.73  cents  per  cubic  meter.  In  subsequent  years,  the  production 
in  both  cities  has  not  decreased. 
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The  (.Mitire  elccuic  lit^luini;  oi  the  world  of  to-day  is  estimated 
at  not  more  than  20  per  cent  that  of  gas. 

F"or  this  year  Berlin  has  appropriated  nearly  5500,000  for  new 
gas  plants,  and  only  last  year  thr  larticst  gun  lescrvoir  in  Germany 
vva>  i  rci  trd  in  a  iierlin  suburb  (Schmargendorf)  with  a  capacity  of 
8,400  i;ui)ic  meters. 

It  appears  to  be  evident  thai  gas  will  continue  to  he  used  very 
extensively,  unless  the  price  of  electricity  is  greatly  reduced. 

Richard  Gi  FNTHEk, 
Frankfort,  January  /p,  i^i.  Consul- Geturai. 


ARTIFICIAL-SILK  FACTORIES  IN  EUROPE. 

Consul  Mahin  repi;ris  tioni  Rcichenberg,  January  28,  1901: 

A  bit  of  news  is  floaLing  llir<»ugh  the  continental  pa]>ers  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  present  time  three  factories  for  the  production  of 
artificial  ^.ilk  are  in  active  operation.  One  at  Wolston,  l''iij:(land, 
protiuces  .\.ooo  kiIuL^!Mm>  (6.613.S  pounds)  weekly  ;  one  at  Bcsanyon, 
France,  pioduces  900  kilograms  (i. 984. 14  pt>untis)  daily;  and  one  at 
Spi  citciihach  produces  275  kiloi^rains  (606.  25  pounds)  daily.  Pre- 
sumably, Sprciit  n harh  is  in  Germany,  but  the  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  lists  of  nujnicipalities  available  hcie. 

It  is  further  state<l  tiiat  other  factories  will  soon  be  erected 
in  Hclgium  and  (lermaay. 

Altciu})t>,  moic  or  less  successful,  to  make  silk  without  the  in- 
lerveutioii  ot  the  silkworm  arc  nothing  new  in  luiropc,  but  reports 
of  complete  fruition  should  be  taken  cum  grano  salis. 


Consul-General  Guenther  sends  the  following  from  Frankfort, 
January  29,  1 90 1 : 

Before  the  Frankfort  Society  of  \atural  Philosophy,  Dr.  Freund 
recently  dcHvrred  a  lecture  on  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk. 

He  said  that  artificial  silk  is  a  substitute  for  natural  silk  as  much 
as  oleomargarine  is  for  butter.  It  can  compete  with  natural  silk, 
but  is  not  as  valuable.  Although  tt  has  been  used  as  a  covering  ff)r 
cables  and  a  substitute  for  horsehair,  it  has  a  ti  uih  iu  y  to  break  it 
wetted,  and  for  this  reason  it  must  be  usually  mixed  with  natural 
silk  and  colton. 

More  briiii.m!  t  (fcrts  can  be  produced  with  artilicial  than  with 
natural  silk,  and  it  is  clK  ajx-r  It  is  conlidenl'y  expected  that 
this  iudustry,  which  is  a  purely  chem.L-*.  .  '  'viU  become  highly 
developed. 
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ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS  IN  CARDIFF. 

Electrical  tramways  are  at  last  being  erected  in  this  town  of 
nearly  200,000  inhabitants.  Like  many  other  cities  in  Great  Britain, 
Cardiff  has  been  behind  the  times  in  traveling  conveyances.  By  the 
decision  of  the  town  council,  this  enterprise  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, namely,  the  public  works  and  the  tramways.  The  borough 
engineer  acts  as  architect  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  He  Jhas 
to  put  up  the  power  station  and  car  depots,  prepare  the  tracks,  lay  all 
the  lines,  and  then  hand  them  over  to  the  tramways  department  for 
electrical  equipment.  The  tramways  engineer  has  to  design  all  the 
plant  for  the  power  station^  provide  plans  for  cable  laying,  direct 
the  overhead  equipment,  and  all  other  details  after  the  borough  en« 
gineer  has  turned  over  to  htm  the  tracks  and  necessary  buildings. 
The  foundations  for  the  power  station  are  already  completed  and 
gangs  of  men  are  busily  at  work  laying  tracks.  The  following 
excerpt  from  a  local  paper  will  explain  the  rest: 

To  out'inc  iliii  lnrt:p  nndri  i  ikirii;.  flcnlinij  with  ihc  electrical  side  first,  the 
power  station  is  a  commodious  building  which  is  being  erected  on  a  site  of  6  acres 
at  Roath,  beyond  the  T.  V.  R.  Roath  Branch  bridge  on  the  Newport  road.  The 
station  itself  consists  of  a  complete  set  of  offices,  together  with  the  necessary  en- 
ginc  room  and  builer  house.  The  engine  room  will  be  104  feet  long  by  60  feet 
wide,  will)  bniU  r  lunisr';  nn  cithrrsidr.  Outside  the  1  m  lili  r  houses  there  is  a  sperirtl 
coal-st(irage  arrangement  whereby  fuel  is  tipprd  from  wagonson  the  railway  siding 
into  large  hoppers  immediately  above  the  boilers.  For  tramway  purposes  there 
will  be  laid  down  four  engines  of  500  horsepower  each,  capable  of  running  up  to  a 
maximam  of  650  horsepower.  On  the  shaft  of  each  engine  there  will  be  mounted 
an  electric  generator  of  300-kilowatt  rapacity,  and  these  are  built  to  withstand  a 
temporary  overload  i-f  ~o  per  cent.  X'-  ry  ample  provisions  have  l>een  made  for 
condensing,  each  engine  having  coupled  to  it  its  own  condenser,  while  outside  the 
building  there  is  room  for  a  large  reservoir  for  cooling  purposes.  Besides  the  plant 
already  on  order,  the  engine  room  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  further  3,000 
horsepower,  and  half  of  this  it  Is  proposed  to  install  during  the  present  year  for 
lighting  purposes,  so  that  shortly  after  the  station  is  opened  there  will  be  there 
3,500  horsepower. 

A  feature  of  the  design  is  that  all  the  engines  and  generators  are  buiil  to  supply 
current  for  lighting  and  traction,  the  object  being  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible 
the  amount  of  reserve  plant.  Each  boiler  house  will  hold  seven  boilers,  making 
fourteen  in  all.  Each  boiler  has  a  capacity  of  500  horsepower,  and  four  are  now  on 
order  fi>r  tramway  work;  but,  as  it  has  now  been  decided  to  take  current  for  light* 
ing  from  this  statii>n,  it  will  he  necessary  to  install  three  or  four  other  boilers. 
These  arc  of  the  Lancashire  type,  each  one  having  two  Hues,  and  each  Iluc  is  pro- 
vided with  live  cross  tubes,  so  that  steam  can  be  raised  quickly.  In  addition  to  the 
boilers,  there  will  be  complete  sets  of  economizers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  heat 
the  feed  water  before  It  is  pumped  into  the  boilers.  The  economizers  are  placed 
in  ihc  main  flue,  between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney  stack.  Supr  i  hraters  uill  Le 
attached  to  each  boiler,  the  purpose  of  these  being  to  extract  from  the  steam,  after 
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it  Icaveis  ihc  boiler  ami  licfore  ii  enters  the  engine,  as  much  of  the  moisture  as  pos- 
sible. Elaborate  arrangements  arc  to  be  made  fur  dealing  with  coal.  From  the 
railway  siding  coal  will  be  placed  in  faoppen,  and  from  these  it  will  be  aatomaticaily 
fed  into  the  furnaces,  and  similar  labor-saving  methods  will  be  resorted  to  in 
dealing  with  the  ashes. 

The  whole  of  the  energy  developed  at  this  station  will  be  delivered  from  the 
generators  to  the  main  switchboard,  which  will  be  fixed  atone  end  of  the  engine 
room,  extending  the  whole  width,  viz,  Go  feet.  The  board  will  consist  of  marble 
panels,  each  engine  having  its  own  panel,  from  which  the  machine  will  be  con. 
trolled,  while  Upon  other  panels  will  be  fixed  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  trans- 
mitting the  power  along  the  various  tramway  routes.  The  cables  are  to  be  drawn 
through  earthenware  conduits  which  are  now  being  laid  frum  the  power  station, 
and  to  provide  for  the  present  cables  and  those  necessary  in  the  future  there  will 
be  laid  thirty  earthenware  conduits.  This  number  becomes  reduced,  however,  as 
the  various  distributing  centers  are  reached. 

Thus  the  old  dispensation  of  horse  cars  and  the  freezing  discom-  i 
forts  in  riding  on  the  tops  of  'buses  will  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  | 

Daniel  T.  Phii  lii  s, 
Caruikk,  January       igoi.  Consul, 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  WIRELESS 

TELEGRAPHY. 

The  experiments  in  wireless  teletjrapliy  mnv  being  made  in  Uiis 
city  show  the  many  difliculties  ihvciiiors  encounter  in  putting  into 
practice  the  results  of  their  researches. 

Mr.  lunile  (iiiai  iui,  the  inventor  of  the  auio[iialic  repeater,  the 
value  (jf  which  is  s(k)ii  to  be  tested  at  Malines,  says  his  experiments 
have  ct>st  him  more  than  50,000  francs  ($9,650).  Patents,  independ- 
CiiL  uf  descrijnions.  plans,  etc..  necessary  lo  render  his  invention 
comprehensible,  have  cost  liiin  mure  than  20,000  francs  ($3,^)0). 

I  have  recently  received  from  Mr.  Guarini  some  very  interesting 
data  regarding  wireless  telegraphy,  and  give  the  substance  below: 

PRESKNT  CONDITION  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

More  or  less  erroneous  atcounta  of  wonderful  results  obtained  by  wireless  teleg- 
raphy have  appeared  in  many  of  the  daily  papers.  Readers  have  accepted  these 
accounts  as  journalistic  canards,  which,  in  view  of  the  style  of  sonu:  of  them,  is  ex- 

cusnble.  Others  more  credulous  were  startled  by  tht^  results  obtaincil,  whiih  ap- 
peared almost  like  witchcraft.  In  the  turnmil  of  liusiness  and  progress  in  which 
we  live,  "savants"  have  made  wonder[ul  research  during  the  last  century,  in  the 
silence  of  their  laboratories,  in  the  science  of  optics,  elasticity,  and  electricity, 
and  have,  through  ardent  and  laborious  study,  erected  one  of  the  most  admirable 
monuments  of  human  genius,  "the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light,"  owing  its 
origin  to  three  great  men — Fresnel,  Maxwell,  and  Hertz,  No  later  than  four  years 
ago,  this  theory  seemed  bound  to  remain  the  prerogative  uf  a  few  philosophers; 
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but  now  practice  ha<:  mristered  the  essential  results  of  these  high  conceptions  and 
has  made  an  instrument  capable  of  a  great  number  of  applications. 

The  trials  of  wireless  telegraphy  are  not  new.  Mr.  Preece,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  English  telegraph  oilce.  made  experiments  in  189s  and  1894  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  utilising  what  electricians  call  '*  induction  effects.'*  There  Is  also  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  first  experiments  of  wireless  telegraphy  date  from  1876. 
The  system  at  present  most  popular  employs  electro-magnetic  o>irillations  of 
ether.  This  invisible  medium,  according  to  scientists,  penetrates  all  bodies,  the 
oscillations  being  only  distinguished  from  luminoas  rays  as  quantitative,  the  elec- 
tric rays  being  in  reality  many  millions  of  times  longer  than  the  luminous  rays. 
As  the  luminous  rays  streaming  from  a  candle  or  from  an  electric  lamp  are  equally 
dividfd  in  space,  electric  invisible  rays  spring  from  one  electric  spark,  spreading 
into  space  in  all  directions.  Technit  isis  have  proved  that  the  discharge  of  an  elec- 
tric spark,  such  as  lightning,  is  effected  in  oscillating  movements — as  the  string 
of  a  violin  which  has  just  been  strummed  on  vibraies  successkety  until  In  com-' 
plete  repose.  And  as  the  string  transmits  to  the  surrounding  air  oscillating  vibra- 
tory movements  which  we  find  iti  und.  the  ether  is  transformed  In  undulating 
movements  by  the  electric  spark.  We  can  not  perceive  these  movements,  but  that 
which  human  organs  can  perceive  is  what  a  verv  simp!"  !iulc  apparatus  called 
** coherer"  or  "  radioconductor"  can  do.  This  small  apparatus  is  in  general  not 
formed  of  anything  but  a  little  glass  tube  containing  metallic  powder  and  termi- 
nating on  each  side  in  a  good  conducting  electric  wire.  This  coheror  opposes  a  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  electric  current.  In  other  terms,  the  space  between  the 
two  conductors  occupied  by  the  file  dust  must  be  considered  as  an  interrupter. 
But  this  resistance  is  reduce<l  to  a  miniinuin  as  soon  as  an  electro-magnetic  ray, 
spreading  from  an  electric  spark  producer,  reaches  the  lube;  in  other  terms,  the 
electric  contact  is  established.  Thus*  without  going  farther*  the  possibility  of 
regular  telegraphy  is  admitted;  for,  as  soon  as  the  electric  resistance  of  the  coheror 
is  lessened  under  the  influence  of  electric  rays,  a  local  electric  current — viz,  gal- 
vanic— may  run  through  the  '  ohcror,  become  sensitive,  and  cause  a  Morse  appa- 
ratus to  play.  By  very  light  blows  on  the  coheror,  a  strong  primitive  resistance  Is 
established. 

Here  it  is  Interesting  to  remark  that  there  Is  no  sort  of  <!onnectton  between  the 
energy  put  into  liberty  by  the  electric  spark  and  the  one  that  causes  the  Morse  ap- 
paratus to  play.  The  energy  emitted  liy  the  spark  and  that  inHut  nces  the  tube  of 
file  dust  only  serves  as  projector;  it  tills  the  same  role  as  the  mechanic's  hand  that 
opens  a  tap  and  puts  a  powerful  machine  into  motion.  And  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  is  not  the  mechanic  who  furnished  the  necessary  power  to  put  the  machine 
into  motion,  so  it  is  true  that  the  Morse  apparatus  is  not  put  into  action  by  the 
transmitted  ray  of  the  spark  producer,  but  by  the  current  of  a  galvanic  local 
battery. 

This  remark  is  indispensable.  If  one  day  the  protdem  of  wireless  telephone  is 
solved  and  the  transmission  of  wireless  electric  motor  power,  heat,  and  lighting  at- 
tained, it  can  not  be  said  that  it  had  as  basis  or  principle  the  present  system  of  teleg- 
raphy. Truly  the  idea  would  be  that  the  electric  ray  acts  from  a  distance  without 
the  helpof  any  local  battery  and  without  coheror  the  Morse  apparatus.  But,  unfottu- 
nately,  we  have  not  yet  advanced  so  far;  certainly,  if  that  could  be,  the  apparatuses 
would  be  greatly  simplified ,  and  wireless  telegraphy  would  enter  a  new  stage.  Mr. 
Calzeccbi  Onesii,  an  Italian,  discovered  in  iSSs  the  value  of  metallic  tilings,  but  it 
was  a  Frenchman^Mr.  Branly,  professor  of  the  Catholic  Institute  at  Paris— who 
constructed  in  1890  the  first  powerful  tube  of  file  dust  which  he  called  **  radiocon- 
ductor.** Dr.  Lodge,  an  Englishman,  was  the  first  to  explain  the  advantages  to  be 
drawn  from  the  tubes  of  file  dusi  as  indicators  of  electric  rays.    The  contrivance  of 
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Mr.  Lodge  was  employed  by  the  author  lo  repeat  the  experiments  of  Hertz.  The 
first  practical  application  was  realized  by  Mr.  Popoff,  professor  at  the  naval  college 
at  Cronstadt. 

The  idea  of  utilizing  the  power  of  electric  rays  for  the  transmission  of  signals 
seems  to  bflung  lo  the  En^'lish  scientist  Dr.  Lodge,  who,  in  a  conference  which 
took  plai  c  in  IJ594,  expressed  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  citctric  rays  might  be 
discovered  by  means  of  the  Branly  tube  up  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  their 
starting  point.  But  no  experiments  irere  made  to  verify  the  fact.  In  1S95  and 
I $96,  Mr.  Popoff  used  his  contrivance  in  trials  of  communications  by  wireless 
telegraphy.  About  the  same  time,  another  RuSsian~Mr.  Nasckevitch  lodko — 
made  independently  of  Mr.  Popoff  annlogous  experiments.  In  1896  Mr.  Marconi 
undertook,  in  hh  turn,  essays  or  teie^;raphic  communication  hy  "  hcrtzienne" 
rays.  The  measures  he  took  at  that  time,  analogous  to  the  course  adopted  by 
Popoff,  are  actually  the  same  as  those  now  employed.  But  important  improve- 
ments In  details  have  been  steadily  made  in  the  Pop<^  contrivance  by  the  young 
Italian.  Some  of  these  arc  but  imperfectly  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  these  have 
allowed  the  inventor  to  obtain  results  far  superior  to  those  already  obtained  by  all 
other  experimenters,  lie  has  been  assisted  in  this  by  a  very  important  English 
company — "Wireless  Telegraph  Company  " — the  owner  of  his  patents. 

In  France,  the  "Ducretet"  measure  is  applied  by  M.  Tissot.  In  America  the 
Navy  Department  is  studying  a  special  type  of  apparatus,  so  as  not  to  accept 
the  caudinc  forks  ot  the  English  company.  In  Austria,  experiments  arc  made 
under  the  SchaefTer  system,  and  it  appears  that  the  Lloyd  Company  has  established 
a  station  for  wireless-telegraph  communication  between  Bremorhofer,  a  light-house 
situated  at  Borkum,  and  a  light-ship.  In  Russia  the  Popoff  sjrstem  is  used.  In 
Germany,  the  system  officially  adopted  by  the  imperial  navy  is  the  Staby-Arco, 
constructed  by  the  L^AUgemelne  Electriclittts  Gesellschaft. 

Of  the  foregoing  systems,  the  most  perfected,  complete,  and  at  the  same  tinu-  the 
most  compHrated  and  rnstly  is  without  doubt  the  Marconi  system.  The  English 
Admirality  has  decided  to  adopt  it  and  will  pay  about  3S,oo<j  francs  (J^7,334)  per 
apparatus — that  is,  2,$oo  francs  (I4S2.50)  per  year  per  apparatus  lor  a  period  of 
fifteen  years. 

The  transmitting  and  receiving  machines  that  Mr.  Guarini  will  use  at  the  Ant- 
werp station  and  in  Brussels  arc  in  principle  analogous  to  the  above-mentioned 
ones;  but  Mr.  Guarini  has  made  nuniL-rfius  improvements  in  detail. 

From  the  beginning  of  experiments  made  with  the  wireless  telegraph,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  transmitter  could  work  several  receiven  at  the  same  time;  and 
it  was  further  remarked  that  if  a  recipient  was  worked  by  several  transmitters, 
issuing  different  signals,  these  signals  were  quite  unreadable  and  impossible  to 
make  out.  Many  experimenters,  to  obviate  this,  have  had  recourse  to  a  contrivance 
called  "accord"  or  "  synt*inization,"  which  consists  of  the  following: 

In  acoustics  there  exists  a  phenomena  called  resonance.  Let  us  suppose  three 
diapasons,  two  of  which,  in  vibrating,  produce  800  vibrations  per  second  and  the 
other  only  500.  The  duration  of  oscillation,  otherwise  called  the  period  of  the  first 
two  diapasons,  is  one  eight-hundredth  of  a  second  and  that  of  the  third  one  five- 
hundredth  of  a  second.  What  is  termed  the  "lfnj.;th  of  a  ray"  is  rtbtaincd  hy 
dividing  the  speed  of  sound  in  the  air — 34a  meters — by  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second.  For  the  first  two  diapasons  the  length  of  a  ray  is  343-»*8oo==o.42  meter 
and  for  the  third  the  length  of  ray  is  343-1-500=0.68  meter.  If  the  three  diapasons 
are  placed  at  a  suitable  distance,  and  if  the  third  diapason  is  made  to  vibrate,  the 
iilher  two  do  not  answer;  they  would  be  at  variance — that  is,  they  would  have  a 
p**riod  of  iliftiTc  nt  \  ibrattons.  If  the  first  diapason  vibrate^i,  the  Sfcond  will  vil)ranr 
wiihoul  being  touched,  because  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the  tirsl — that  is,  it  has  the 
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same  period  of  vibntion  as  the  6m.  The  third  diapason  will  not  vibrate  for  the 
reasons  already  explained. 

With  the  apparatuses  of  wireless  telegraphs,  the  same  phenomena  can  almost 
equally  be  proved.  Let  us  state  at  onre  that  the  Icnjijih  of  an  electric  ray,  and 
therefore  what  is  termed  "period"  of  oscillation,  depcndii  on  three  coefficients — 
the  "capacity,"  "resistance,"  and  "self-induction"  of  the  electric  circuit  from 
which  the  spark  is  produced,  called  **  discharge  "  by  specialists.  When  two  appara> 
tuses  are  put  in  accord,  the  coeflBeients  may  be  varied.  Each  experimenter  obtains 
the  effect  desired — that  is.  according  to  his  own  style.  Thus  we  have  the  Marconi, 
Slaby-Arco  RIondel.  Tommas:  Jcgon  systems,  withotit  naminjij  others.  Mr.  Guarini 
will  also  use  the  syntontzation  system.  This  is  necessary  if  great  distances  of 
transmission  are  to  be  reached. 

The  contrivance  above  mentioned  was  experimented  with  by  Marconi  in  1899, 
and  has  given  almost  conclusive  results.  However,  for  the  accord  tu  be  effica- 
cious, each  station  must  lie  at  least  2, 500  meters  distant  from  the  other.  Supposing 
there  are  three  double  stations  (tr.msmitter,  receiver),  one  at  Rrusscl*;.  one  at 
Antwerp,  and  the  other  at  Liege.  The  distance  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp, 
Brussels  and  Liege,  Antwerp  and  Liege — that  is,  between  three  of  these  stations 
and  the  two  others — is  more  than  2,500  meters  (8,203  feet).  The  Brussels  station 
is  in  a' cord  with  the  Antwerp  one;  Brussels  transmits.  .Antwerp  replies,  that  is, 
receives  the  si.^nals;  Liej^c  remains  diiiul).  Vice  versa.  Amw-^  rp  transmits,  Brus- 
sels replies;  Liege,  as  ])reviously,  does  not  reply.  It  is  possiltir,  owing  to  what  is 
.termed  variable  accord,  to  use  the  same  apparatuses  to  make  Brussels  communi- 
cate with  Liege  without  any  reply  from  Antwerp;  Brussels  with  Antwerp,  without 
any  reply  from  Liege;  Liege  with  Antwerp,  without  any  reply  from  Brussels,  tt  is 
possible  by  varying  in  each  station  the  three  coefficients  "capacity,"  "resistance," 
and  "  self-induction "  (this  lasr  term  to  be  understood  as  the  inertness  of  a  hody 
starting  into  movement),  or  unc  «>f  these  three  facttirs,  to  obtain  from  one  moment 
to  another  a  dififcrenl  accord,  such  as  to  be  able  to  correspond  with  the  three 
Stations  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Liege. 

In  practice,  this  can  be  obtained  by  disposing  the  three  contacts,  each  being  able 
to  include  in  the  circuit  a  "  capacity,"  a  "  self-induction,"  and  a  "resistance," 
larger  or  smaller,  accordini;  lo  the  case.  For  the  three  stations  three  different 
accords  correspond  to  the  contacts;  the  accord  i  is  the  same  at  Brussels.  Antwerp, 
and  at  Liege,  also  the  accord  2  and  3.  The  normal  period  of  the  Brussels  station  is 
the  accord  >x,  Antwerp  2,  and  Liege  3.  The  three  stations,  being  at  variance,  can 
not  be  in  communication.  When  Brussels  wishes  to  communicate  with  Antwerp, 
the  contact  2  is  shut,  and  consequently  it  passes  on  to  the  c  period.  Hrussris  is 
then  in  accord  with  Antwerp,  which  receives  the  sttrnals.  wliiU-  IJege,  whi(  li  has 
the  period  3,  does  not  answer.  When  the  communication  is  finished,  the  Brussels 
.station  returns  to  the  normal  accord  i  or  passes  on  to  the  3  contact,  in  which  case 
Antwerp  does  not  reply.  To  prevent  Liege  upMttIng  the  Brussels-Antwerp  com> 
munication  by  passing  from  the  perkMl  a  to  the  period  i  (Brussels),  Brussels,  before 
transmitting  to  Antwerp  (2),  passes  to  the  Liege  period,  so  as  tf  tjive  notice  it  is 
eni,'ai,'ed.  At  the  end  of  the  communication,  Brussels  warns  Liege  again  (3),  and 
everything  returns  to  its  normal  state. 

In  case  of  war — ^and  let  us  hasten  to  state  that  in  time  of  war  wireless  telegraphy 
presents  enormous  advantages— the  enemy  could  succeed  by  tampering  with  the 
accord  of  the  two  apparatuses,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  f>e  (juitc  possible 
f  >r  him  to  upset  the  correspondence  or  to  intercept  a  message.  By  making  use 
oi  the  variable  accord  and  by  varying  the  accord  of  the  two  corresponding  appa- 
ratuses in  a  conventional  way,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  arrive  at 
the  same  result  as  the  preceding,  because  from  the  moment  he  succeeded  in  accorQ* 
ing  his  apparatus  the  accord  would  change,  and  he  would  have  to  begin  again. 
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Lei  us  consider  now  if  one  wished  to  transmit  from  Brussels  at  the  same  time 
to  Antwerp  and  Liege  and  receive  from  Namur  and  Ostend.  It  would  then  be 
necessary  to  have  in  Brussels  two  transmitting  apparatuses  and  two  receiving  ap- 
paratuses.    Referring  to  what  has  been  previously  said,  the  two  transmitting  and 

receiving  apparatuses  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  2,500  meters— that  i«i  fn  say, 
the  transmitters  at  St.  Gilles  and  the  receivers  at  Kockelberg.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, the  two  transmitters  of  Brussels  would  act  on  the  two  receivers  of  the  same 
locality.  All  this  easily  explains  how  Marconi  has  been  able  to  realixe  the  duplex 
communication  in  one  sense.  It  has  sufficed  for  him  to  place  two  transmitters  of 
different  periods  at  Poole  and  two  receivers  at  St.  Catherine  in  accord  and  working 
with  the  two  transmitters  above  stated.  This  woisld  not  have  happened  had  he 
placed  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver  of  different  caliber  at  Foole  and  a  receiver  and 
a  transmicter  suited  to  the  previous  apparatuses  at  St.  Catherine. 

The  system  which  Mr.  GnarinI  employs  to  attain  the  same  end  is  based  on  a 
very  difTerent  principle.  He  surrounds  his  transmitting  and  receiving  '*antenne" 
by  a  metallic  shcalh  havinjij  a  lonjjitudinal  slit.  The  si  its  of  these  sheaths  correspond 
with  one  another  in  the  two  stations.  In  the  same  way  that  a  light  shut  in  a 
room  only  throws  out  its  rays  where  it  {mda  issue  and  has  its  rays  stopped  by  walls, 
the  transmitting  aotenne,  surrounded  by  iu  sheath,  only  allows  its  rays  to  lilier 
through  where  there  are  longitudinal  slits.  A  system  can  thus  be  conceived  that 
limits  the  space  wKere  the  electric  radiations  are  sent  and  even  concentrates  them. 
The  receiving  feeler  only  rerriv^-s  rays  from  the  side  where  the  slit  is  opened;  radia. 
tions  coming  from  other  directions  reach  the  sheath  and  furrow  into  the  c^round. 
This  system  is  simple  and  much  more  certain  than  the  problematic  one  ul  syntoni- 
satlon,  but  it  is  impractical*  or  nearly  so»  for  motive  power  or  communication,  as, 
per  example,  between  ships  and  coast  ships.  If  it  is  desired  to  communicate  from 
Brussels  simultaneously  with  Antwerp  and  Liege,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  lay 
at  Brussels  two  transmitters  with  antcnnes  and  sheaths.  The  slit  in  the  sheath 
of  each  transmitter  must  be  respectively  turned  toward  Antwerp  and  Liege.  The 
space  through  which  the  radiations  are  sent  being  very  limited,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  intercept  the  message.  On  the  other  side,  each  transmitter  sends 
radiations  exclusively  to  the  sution  to  which  they  are  destined,  and  thus  each  trans- 
mitter  would  send  the  telegram  to  its  destination,  as  ordinary  telegraph  wire  sends 
telegrams  to  the  station  to  which  they  arc  destined. 

By  sea,  the  maximum  of  transmission  obtained  by  Marconi  was  52  kilometers 
(33  miles)  in  1899.  It  appears  that  in  recent  trials  136  Itilometers  (84  miles)  have 
been  obtained  at  sea,  and,  if  Marconi's  hopes  are  realised,  this  distance  can  still  be 
increased  by  sea  and  on  level  land.  In  fact,  on  land,  except  by  the  use  of  captive 
balloons  or  kites,  not  more  than  15  kilometers  (9  miles)  distance  has  been  obtained 
at  Berlin  with  the  Slaby-Arco  system.  VVc  must  not,  however,  allow  our  imagina- 
tion a  too-free  rein,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  nature  will  offer  an  impassable  limit. 
However  great.  In  fact,  may  be  the  power  brought  to  bear  at  the  transmission 
station,  inevitable  loss  of  strength  occurs  on  the  ran  of  the  **heruienne'*  rays, 
which  reach  the  receiver  considerably  weakened.  These  losses  are  noubly  the 
production  of  heat  on  the  rays*  passage  through  more  or  less  resisting  bodies,  in 
their  successive  deviations  and  reflections  on  metallic  substances,  etc.  The  rays 
themselves  arc  a  notable  cause  of  weakness  in  the  power.  The  height  of  the 
antenne,  increased  by  the  distance  to  be  cleared— also  the  practical  question  of  con- 
struction and  financial  interest— will  soon  oppose  any  Increase  of  distance.  As 
sequel  to  the  losses  above  mentioned  the  hertzienne  rays  fade  away  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  production  station.  Then,  the  world  is  round,  and  rhr  rays 
spread  in  a  straight  line.  The  skein  of  concentrated  rays  must  be  bent  at  the. 
curving  of  the  earth  by  deviations  or  successive  retlectionsi  and  thus  the  losing 
game  will  begin  again. 
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It  is  thus  neceflsary  to  have  recourse  to  other  meana  to  solve  the  problem  of 
wireless  telegraphy  at  all  distances.  The  ordinary  electric  telegraphy*  even  primi' 
tive  electric  tclci^raphy  of  former  times,  gives  us  the  principle  of  it  in  relays  or 
translators.  The  translator  or  repeater  must  In-  able  to  rert  lvc  the  electric  radia- 
tions rominK  from  a  station  or  relay  post;  to  j;ivc  fresh  impulse  to  these  radiations 
and  to  propel  them  to  an  extreme  station  or  uaother  relay  post. 

Admitting  that  500  kilometers  (510  miles)  can  be  atuined  by  direct  transmis- 
sion, 10  compel  a  telegram  to  make  the  world's  circuit,  eighty  intermediary  posts 
would  be  necessary,  the  world's  circumference  being  about  40,000  kilometers (24.854 
miles).  It  is  indispensable  to  have  in  the  intermediary  st.ition5  a  tiniriue  appa- 
ratus that  ran  repeat  the  telegram  at  the  sarTic  titnc  as  it  receives  it;  this  repeti- 
tion must  be  made  automatically  So  as  to  economize  time  and  personnel.  Every 
antomaiie  repeater  must  be  essentially  composed  of  a  receiver  and  a  transmit- 
ter. Then  our  telegram,  to  go  round  the  world,  will  not  require  more  than  two 
hours'  time,  the  only  requisite  delay  proceeding  from  the  inertia  of  the  different 
apparatuses. 

Although  Mr.  Guarini  had  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  possibility 
of  transmitting  messages  direct  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  a  dis- 
tance o(  41  kilometers  (25  miles),  by  wireless  telegraphy,  he  never- 
theless made  an  attempt  to  do  so  on  the  aist  instant,  and  successfully 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  sending  wireless  messages  direct 
between  the  two  cities,  owing  to  the  great  distance.  As  above  stated, 
he^  had  predicted  his  failure,  adding  that  up  to  the  present  it  has 
been  impossible  to  operate  wireless  telegraphy  without  captive  bal- 
loons or  simple  masts  (the  only  utilizable  means)  not  only  between 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  but  also  between  Maltnes  and  Antwerp  (23 
kilometers^  13  miles). 

As  will  be  observed,  Mr.  Guarini's  invention  is  explained  in  the 
foregoing  report.  He  has  recently  installed  a  relay  on  the  tower  of 
St.  Rom  bant,  at  Malines,  a  city  midway  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  and  hopes  thus  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy by  relays,  after  having  established  the  impossibility  of  direct 
communication  between  the  two  cities. 

Geo.  W.  Roosevelt, 
Brussels^  /anuary  Consul. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

After  transmitting  my  report  on  "Present  condition  of  wireless 
telegraphy,"  dated  January  25,  1901,  I  learn  that  the  experiment 
of  transmission  of  electric  rays  by  relays  was  completely  successful. 
Mr.  Guarini  made  his  experiments  over  a  much  more  limited  dis- 
tance Friday  afternoon  (January  25, 190 1).  He  telegraphed  between 
Brussels  (column  of  congress)  and  Maltnes  (tower  of  St.  Rombant 
Church),  and  his  experiments  were  crowned  with  success.  Numer> 
ous  messages  were  transmitted  and  received  with  great  distinctness, 
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and  two  mt  sbagc-s  were  reccivrd  at  a  lime  when  coinmunication  of 
the  transmitter  with  the  ground  iiad  been  inierrupted. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  messaiifcs  have  been  exchanged  between 
two  large  cities  with  the  antennes  placed  on  high  monuments,  with- 
out help  of  captive  balloons  or  kites.  The  ravs  to  arrive  at 
Maliiies  traversed  several  towns  —  Sehaarbork,  liarcn,  X'iUurde, 
Eppeghem,  and  a  large  part  of  Malim-^  1 1\ «:r  rhinineys,  in<  lauments, 
woods,  etc.,  which  constitute  obstacles  which  stop  or  weaken  the 
electric  radiations. 


A  new  technical  journal,  Kirchhofi's  Technische  Hlatter/'to  be 
issued  within  a  few  days,  will  contain  an  interesting  article  concern* 
ing  the  latest  rays. 

In  1895,  a  Frenc!i  chemist  discovered  rays  emanating  from  the 
element  uranium  which  possessed  properties  similar  to  the  Kcenlgen 
rays.  They  were  called  Becquerel  rays,  after  their  discoverer.  But 
while  the  discovery  of  Rcentgen  aroused  great  interest  in  the  wlrole 
civilized  world,  leading  to  radical  changes  in  medical  diagnosis, 
the  Becquerel  rays  were  only  employed  in  a  very  limited  way  in 
physical  laboratories,  and  an  assertion  by  the  French  scientist 
Demarcays  that  they  were  not  emitted  from  uranium,  but  from  a 
new  element,  made  no  impression. 

Recent  experiments  by  the  Berlin  High  School  of  Technology 
have  proven  this  assertion — ^that  a  new  element  is  responsible  for 
the  Becquerel  rays — and  the  interesting  fact  has  been  observed  that 
these  rays  render  almost  every  transparent  substance  luminous  in 
the  darkness. 

These  rays  make  it  possible  to  tell  genuine  diamonds  from  arti- 
ficial ones  in  t  he  dark.  This  will  prove  of  gi  eal  practical  importance 
in  testing.  Idie  experiments  ha\  o  also  n  sulled  in  obtaining,  for  the 
first  time,  larger  quantities  ot  the  new  element,  which  has  demon- 
strated that  i.i\  s  emanating  from  a  larg  r  quantity  make  the  air 
such  a  conductor  ol  electricity  that  il  is  hoped  this  property  can  be 
utilized  in  wireless  telegraphy.  Kxpcriments  for  this  purpose  are 
being  made  in  the  Berlin  institution,  but  the  deepest  secrecy  is  main- 
tained concerning  th.m.  It  is  stated  that  the  results  will  soon  be 
laid  i>Lfore  ihe  Rmpcroi,  .vhit  h  seems  to  indicate  that  the  discovery 
is  regai  ded  as  one  of  great  importance. 


♦  Geo.  W,  Roosevei.t, 


Brussels,  January  2Sy  igoj. 


Comal, 


THE  BECQUEREL  RAYS. 


Fhankfokt,  January  j/,  i(^oi. 


RXCHAKD  (it  I  N  IUKK. 

Consul-  General, 
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MOVEMENT   IN   AUSTRIA   AGAINST  AMERICAN 

IMPORTS. 

The  expiration  of  the  tariff  treaties  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1903 
will  necessitate  a  general  revision  of  the  customs  laws  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  strong  element  in  Austria  which  views  with 
great  displeasure  the  increasing  imports  of  American  commodities 
that  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  products  of  the  Austrian 
soil  or  workshop.  The  representatives  of  the  Austrian  iron  and 
steel  industry  have  repeatedly  demanded  the  imposition  of  higher 
import  duties  upon  our  iron  and  steel  ware,  and  the  owners  of  olive 
groves  have  combined  with  the  refiners  of  edible  oils  to  demand  a 
material  increase  in  the  duty  on  all  oils  which  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  olive  oil.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sole  aim  of  the  latter 
movement  is  to  prohibit  entirely  the  importation  of  American 
cotton-seed  oil. 

Recently,  the  Austrian  Butchers*  and  Packers*  Association  ap- 
pealed to  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  Empire  to  join 
them  in  petitioning  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  American  meat.  The  association  claims 
that  no  necessity  whatever  exists  for  the  importation  of  foreign  meat 
stuffs,  and  that  Austrian  cattle  breeding  and  trade  are  being  greatly 
harmed  by  such  importation.  All  the  chambers  have  promised  their 
cooperation  in  the  proposed  movement,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Klagenfurt.  This  body  declares  that  it  is  not  in  favor  of  prohibitive 
measures,  on  account  of  the  reprisals  that  would  probably  follow. 
It  favors,  however,  a  more  thorough  examination  of  all  meats  im- 
ported,  declaring  American  methods  of  inspection  too  superficial  to 
satisfy  the  European  consumer. 

There  is  certainly  every  indication  that  the  new  tariff  laws  of  the 
Monarchy  will  be  framed  with  a  special  view  to  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  American  products,  unless  the  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  the  laboring  classes,  enter  a  decided  protest  against  such  a 
policy — the  former  from  fear  of  American  retaliation;  the  latter  be- 
cause of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  necessaries  of  life  which  would 
inevitably  follow. 

Austria  buys  from  us  much  more  than  she  sells  to  us,  and  that 
is  perhaps  the  rcas <m  why  a  majority  of  her  economists  do  not  fear 
American  retaliation.  Prohihiiionists  in  Trieste  j^oint  to  the  fact 
that  the  total  value  of  merchandise  exported  from  this  port  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1899  was  only  $792,611,  while  direct  im- 
No  248  4 
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ports  frufii  the  United  States  during  tlie  same  year  amounted  to 

$7,876,990- 

Of  course,  it  is  the  agrarian  element  that  has  started,  and  is 
constantly  furnishing  fuel  for,  this  agitation.  Public  opinion,  as 
far  at  least  as  it  is  at  present  expressed,  is  certainly  on  the  side 
of  the  prohibitionists,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  a  well- 
oirganized  and  active  body,  while  their  opponents,  however  numer- 
ous, are  scattered  and  slow  to  move.  It  may  therefore  not  be  fully 
realized  that  there  is  another  side  to  this  question  until  it  comes  up 
for  a  final  hearing. 

FrEDK.  W.  HOSSFELI), 

Trieste,  February  jj,  /po/.  Consul. 


PEAT  WOOD  IN  AUSTRIA. 

No  natural  product  of  the  earth  has  been  SO  much  neglected  and 
so  little  esteemed  as  peat;  yet  it  contains  a  mine  f)f  wealth  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  its  possibilities.  By  its  adaptability  as 
material  for  fuel  ii  is  of  particular  interest  now,  when  the  price 
of  coal  is  so  high  in  both  hemispheres.  It  seems  timely,  therefore, 
to  direct  attentit  n  to  this  product,  which  exists  in  vast  deposits 
throughout  the  temperate  zone  and  is  present  in  especially  large 
quantities  all  over  North  America,  the  beds  ranging  from  10  to 
40  feet  in  depth,  promising  an  available  supply  for  many  years  to 
come.  Although  as  yet  peat  can  not  successfully  compete  as  a  fuel 
with  anthracite  coal,  since  in  proportion  to  its  heatini;  value  it  is  of 
great  bulk,  and  hence  makes  transportation  dearer;  nevertheless, 
with  the  necessity  of  making  practical  use  of  it,  invention  can  not 
fail  to  be  sliniu]at»vl.  The  problem  of  so  saturating  anrl  compressing 
it  into  bricks  as  to  make  it  replace  anthracite  coal  I'or  household  and 
industrial  jMirposcs  can  without  doubt  he  solved  eventually. 

Machines  have  already  been  constructed  by  means  of  which  this 
valual)le  product  can  be  mined  with  facility,  and  peat  has  been 
put  to  a  variety  of  industrial  uses.  Progress  in  Austria  in  the  em- 
ployment of  peat  is  shown  in  the  manufacture  f)f  a  patent  artificial 
wood — so-called  peat  wood.  This  artificial  wood  is  especially  dis- 
tingnisher!  l>y  the  property  that,  in  moist  soil,  it  hardens  steadily, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  calcareous  hydrosilicate  of  alumina.  It 
is  ]»erfectly  adapted  as  a  material  for  street  paving,  being  absolutely 
tree  from  dust,  noiseless,  and  exceedingly  durable.  Natural-wood 
blocks,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  sufficiently  resist  aLmosptieric 
inHuences  and  soon  warp.  i\'al  wood  is  also  excellently  suited 
tor  railroad  sleepers.    Screws,  rivets,  and  nails  become  as  firmly 
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fastened  therein  as  in  the  best  of  oak.  Wood  sleepers  rot  in  damp 
soil,  while  moisture  only  renders  the  peat  wood  harder.  All  kinds 
of  wood,  from  willow  to  oak,  can  be  excellently  imitated  in  this 
new  material,  which  holds  out,  in  suitable  districts,  fair  promise  of 
Ifrowing  into  a  source  of  profitable  business  enterprise. 

Carl  Bailky  IIurst, 
VitNNA,  February      i^oi,  Consui- General, 


TESTING  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Consul-Cjcneral  (iuenther,  of  Frankfort,  under  date  of  February 
II,  1 90 1,  writes  as  follows: 

In  a  lecture  on  j)recious  stones,  recently  delivered  before  the 
liulu>.tr;al  Association  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Immanuel  h^riedhender  said  iliat 
the  testinp^  of  diamonds  is  ccjmparatively  simple.  The  common  test 
for  hardness  suffices.  If  the  stone  resists  stronLj  attacks,  it  is  certain 
to  be  genuine;  if  it  does  not,  the  damage  is  insignificant,  as  only  an 
imitation  has  been  destroyed.  This  test,  however,  is  doubtful  with 
rubies.  If  a  ruby  can  be  affected  by  a  steel  file  or  by  quartz,  it  is 
surely  not  genuine;  but  such  a  test  with  a  topaz  is  liable  to  injure 
a  valuable  stone. 

The  test  for  hardness  is  of  no  avail  with  emeralds^  as  this  stone 
is  not  much  harder  than  quartz,  and  in  addition  possesses  the 
quality  of  cracking  easily. 

For  examining  rubies  and  emeralds,  the  optical  test  is  best.  A 
glass  magnifying  about  one  hundred  times  sutlices.  Every  expert 
knows  that  almost  all  precious  stones  have  little  flaws.  Nearly  every 
ruby  and  all  emeralds  have  many  defects,  which  are  so  characteristic 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  stones  is  readily  established.  Such  a 
test  Is  very  necessary  with  rubies,  because  the  imitations  are  very 
deceiving.  Their  color  is  absolutely  durable  and  often  much  finer 
than  that  of  the  genuine,  although  it  may  be  stated  that  a  somewhat 
yellowish  tint  is  always  suspicious. 

The  only  reliable  way  in  which  genuine  rubies  can  be  told  from 
imitations  is  by  the  minute  air  bubbles  of  the  latter,  which  become 
clearly  visible  under  the  magnifying  glass.  These  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  natural  gem ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  imitations  lack 
certain  defects  characteristic  of  genuine  rubles — certain  vacuums, 
whose  outlines  are  much  more  indistinct  than  those  of  the  air  bub- 
bles in  Imitations. 

True  emeralds  have  similar  characteristic  defects,  such  as  in- 
closures  of  liquids  and  curious  dendrites.  Sapphires  also  show 
peculiar  netlike  formations. 
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GERMAN  MANUFACTURES  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS.* 

During  a  rebenl  discussion  in  the  German  Parliament,  an  Agra- 
rian member  of  tl.o  House  asserted  that  the  total  value  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  Germany  was  larger  than  that  of  the  manu- 
factured goods.  This  statement  is  questioned  by  a  leading  commer- 
cial paper,  which  submits  figures  for  1897  (none  more  recent  being 
available).  For  a  few  branches  of  industry,  the  final  amounts  of  the 
selling  value  are  missing,  so  that  the  tables  give  too  low  a  figure  for 
the  total  value  of  industrial  products. 


lodufttries. 


Textile  indusiric!*  

Mmintr  and  iron  industries.  

Chcnii<-Ml  ; n.Jusl rii  ^  ,  ... 

Caouichouc,  guiU'pcrclu,  and  cel- 
luloid industries.  

yu.-xrry  and  .  <  :t  r  .t  industries...  

Ceramic  tndusiries......................... 


Value  of 
output. 

$654,490,000 

18.830,000 


GUs»  industrie&..  

Paper  industries  

Pa;  ■  r  u  ■  Tkifi^'  irulustries..... 

Leather  ind  U!>tric«  

ToImcco  indoatries...................  

Total . —  


|37.4K>»aoo 
66,530»ooo 

64,65o,(xio 
80,030,000 
97,350,000 


•»aB»iT9*»«>'> 


The  statistics  with  regard  to  the  value  of  agricultural  products 
in  1897  are  taken  from  the  same  source  and  give  the  following 
results: 


Article. 


Toul  ton- 
nage of  har- 
veat  in  1897. 


Com  

Wheat  

Stnnmrr  barley. 

I'oiatoes  

Oati.>  


Total. 


Tons.* 
8,170.511 

33.776,060 
5i7<St^7 


S3.49ail9a 


Wholesale 
pnoepertoo. 


30.  f» 


ScHinc  value. 


fiii, 990,000 

m,(3DtOTO 

8l|85n,ooij 
a7,4Qo.ooo 
iiQ8if8ci»aoo 


*  U(  3,^4.0  puunds. 

It  is  shown  that  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  is  very 
far  behind  that  of  the  manufactured  products. 

Oliver  J,  D.  Hughes, 
CoBURG,  February  6,  igor.  Consul. 


*A  report  covering  tltc  same  diita  hi^s,  been  received  from  Consul-Gcneral  Gucatiier«  of  Ffankfoct. 
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PROPOSED  DUTIES  ON  CEREALS  IN  GERMANY. 

Consul-General  Guenther  reports  from  Frankfort,  January  31, 
190T : 

German  papers  piiblisli  extracts  from  the  St.  Petersburi^  Novoe 
Vrcmia  concerning  the  pioposed  hijEfhcr  duties  on  cereals  im ported 
into  Germanv-  The  article  savs  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
should  come  to  an  agreement  with  reference  to  supplyini^  European 
markets  rather  than  compete  with  each  oiher.  The  United  States 
should  note  that  danger  threatens  her  from  Germany.  The  agrarians 
are  seeking  to  compensate  Russia  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  hitter  should  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Russia  that  would 
avoid  unrestricted  competition.  A  tariff  war  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  it  adds,  may  be  inevitable,  though  it  would  prove  dis- 
astrous to  both  countries. 


Under  date  of  February  16,  Deputy  Consul-Cieneral  Uanauer,  of 
Frankfort,  submits  the  following: 

The  German-Russian  Association,  comprising  a  large  number 
of  chambers  of  commerce  and  commercial  firms  in  Germany  which 
have  organized  to  stimulate  German  exports  to  Russia,  has  just 
presented  a  memorandum  to  the  Imperial  Chanceltor  of  Germany 
urging  measures  discriminating  in  favor  of  Russian  grain,  incase 
the  tarif!  on  imported  food  stuffs  is  increased.  It  is  hoped  this 
preferential  treatment  will  induce  Russia  to  make  tariff  concessions 
on  German  goods. 

The  memorandum  shows  that  German  merchandise  exports  to 
Russia  increased  in  the  last  decade  from  183,000,000  marks  ($43,- 
554,000)  to  366,000,000  marks  ($87,108,000),  and  this  trade  will,  if 
present  conditions  are  not  disturbed,  continue  in  a  like  satisfactory 
manner. 

Any  check  to  the  trade,  it  is  added,  would  be  the  more  serious, 
as  the  United  States  is  working  to  gain  the  Russian  market;  in  ma* 
chinery  alone,  its  exports  to  Russia  increased  from  $150,000  in  1S90 
to  nearly  $3,000,000  in  1899. 
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MEAT-INSPECTION  LAW  IN  GERMANY. 

The  new  meat-inspection  law  which  was  passed  about  a  year 
ago  by  the  German  (Tovernment,  whicli  absolutely  prohibits  the 
imporlaiion  of  American  corned  beef,  sausages,  etc..  has  had  one 
year's  trial,  but  has  made  no  friends.  In  a  recciii  convention  of 
physic  ians,  Dr.  Karl  Frankel,  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  university 
at  llalle,  an  authority  on  all  questions  bearing  on  public  health, 
gave  utterance  to  very  severe  criticisms  of  the  new  law.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  law  was  nothing  more  than  a  cloak, 
faded  and  worn,  hung  over  the  agrarian  idol,  lie  asserted  that  he 
spoke  in  the  interests  of  national  liygicne,  and  showed  that  while  the 
(jovernnu-nt  had  declar(Ml  that  the  passage  of  tiie  law  was  required 
in  the  interest  oi  i)ublic  health,  nothing  suffered  more  from  the 
passage  of  said  law  than  did  the  public  health  of  this  nation,  for 
the  prevailing  high  prices  of  meat  necessarily  lessened  its  consump- 
tion, while  the  health  of  the  nation  demanded  an  increase. 

That  the  prices  of  meat  in  Germany  have  risen  materially  since 
the  passage  of  the  law  is  well  known  to  everyone  who  uses  meat.  I 
have  before  me  a  report  from  one  of  the  largest  factories  of  textiles 
in  Silesia.  This  factory  employs  from  1,500  to  1,600  men.  Like 
many  other  large  industrial  establishments,  it  has  a  store  (Con- 
sumanstalt)  of  its  own,  where  the  workingmen  may  get  all  their 
groceries  and  other  food  supplies  at  almost  cost  price.  Formerly, 
the  leading  kind  of  meat  supplied  to  the  people  was  American  corned 
beef,  and  every  family  figured  on  using  about  a  pound  of  it  a  day, 
the  cost  being  14  cents  per  pound.  Now,  there  is  no  more  American 
corned  beef  to  be  had,  and  fresh  meat  of  home  production  has  taken 
its  place.  The  manager  of  the  factory  has  investigated  the  increase 
of  expense  to  the  people  for  meat  since  the  passage  of  the  new  law, 
and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  consumer  at  his  fac- 
tory must  pay  20  per  cent  more  than  he  formerly  did,  as  every  buyer 
of  fresh  meat  must  take  a  certain  proportion  of  bone  and  fat,  thereby 
much  lessening  the  amount  of  solid  meat.  According  to  his  esti- 
mate, 3  cents  has  been  added  to  the  price  of  each  pound  of  meat 
sold  at  the  factory.  To  men  with  scant  earnings,  an  increase  of 
over  21  cents  in  their  weekly  household  expenses  for  meat  alone  is 
no  small  item. 

The  trade  in  American  canned  meats  formerly  amounted  to  from 
|S6,ooo,ooo  to  $10,000,000  per  annum. 

Henry  W.  Diederick, 
Bremen,  January  31  y  jgoi*  Consul,  , 
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GERMAN  WINE   AND   GRAPE   TRADE   IN  1900. 

The  following  fijjures  have  been  submitted  by  Consul  Schumann, 
of  Mainz,  under  date  of  February  14,  1901  : 


Im|>ortc<l  from  und  exported  to— 


France—  

Greece  

Italy  

Au&tria-Hungary . 

Portugal  

Switzerlaod  

Spain  

Turkey  in  Euro|>e. 

Turkey  in  Asia  

Algeria  

ChUc.  

United  Sutes  

Belgium  


Denmark  

Great  Briuin.~. 

Netherlands  

Ruuia  

Finland  

Sweden  • 


Other  countries- 


Total  in  iqoo... 
Toul  in  1899... 


Increase . 


France™  

Greece..  

luly  

Austria-Hungary , 

Spain  

Other  countries.... 


Total  in  igrxx.. 
TotAl  in  1899... 


Increase 


France  

Italy  

( >thcr  countries. 


Total  in  igm.. 
Total  in  1899.. 


Increase 


Belgium.......... 

France.  

Great  Britain. 
Sweden  


II  '/Mf  ,ihJ  iHUst  im  f-at/tt. 


Red  roin* /or  hlemding. 


Wine  /or  dittilting  brandy. 


Sparkling  tvint  (cham/iagnr). 


Imp>urts.   ,  Kx|Kirts. 


CwU. 

85.578 

6.450 

9.8c5 
82,986 
7.858 

4.">5 
II, 6*4 


8,270 


1.308,310 
63.656 


aq,o*9 
'7.'>8* 
•05.338 
10,731 

76.5JO 
8.283 


257,806 
•247. iM^ 

i'>,8/o 


,1 

3,8.-6 

26,765 
19,627 


Cjftt. 
•5.785 


7.4«8 


54.485 


7J.4Sa 
47.7«8 
3.949 
49.775 

•5.345 
4.815 
5. 383 

•0.334 


310,684 
WM.882 


iS.Sot 


?.777 


./4,62a 
2,03a 


1 
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In>port<d  from  and  exported  to^ 


United  Slates...... 

Other  countries.. 


Tot»)  in  igcn.. 
Total  in  i8o9.. 


Increue. 


Still  wimt  in  h»Ut*t. 


Franci-  

Auslri.<-1 1  ijn;;.try  . . 
I>cc  (n.rt  H;iuibufti 

BelKi'Hti  

Great  Britain  ■■ 

Netherlands  


N'orwny  

Kiis-<i.i  

I^iiU.iml  

Swulon  .......t.M 

SwitrcrUirul..  

BrUish  \Vt-«i  Africa.,. 
Cicriniin  l^.tst  Africa. 
Brtii^  ludia.«MM»».— 
China  


Uoitcd  States.... 
Other  counlries. 


Total  in  i^Mk.. 
Total  in  1899^.. 


Increue.. 


France  

Great  Briuin..........  

N*-'lhtrlatuls  

Kctlurla ii<N  tuluiut.i.«..,..  

Britisli  Wi  st  Indies........^...  

I'fliTlHl  St.iU-s  

Krec  port  Iirtmcrlu4Vcij-Ut<.M.t.'iuaiiuc.. 

Prcodi  West  Africa  

Other  countries...  


Ti)t:il  in 
Tia.il  HI  iS-j: 


Decreue;.., 


Ffvnee........  ., 

Great  iiiii.ili   

British  West  Africa... 
German  West  Africa.. 

Frcni  h  West  Africa... 
Kongo  Free  Sute. 


Portuguese  We*t  Africa. 
Other  oouDtriea...^..  


Totn!  in  i  >>  .., 
Total  iti  1899.. 


Importi. 


Cwtt. 


354 


6t,36Q 


»,SS3 


'7.  ■))'■' 


Exports. 


44.990 
40.108 


9,187 

7 .  >  ■  4 

5.'  4j 
6,017 

54.4»7 
1 1874 

S.  .«-'<j 

4.543 
t.8cH 

1,868 
4.886 

177. 'SS 


«o,6io 

4<»S78 

t.5<>4 


•83.453 


4.M4 
*7.94^ 

47 .  •'32 


Increase 
DccrcAMim. 
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TiDported  from  and  ezponed  to— 

Desscrt  gra^fi. 


Ilt-l^ium  < 

F  r\ nce«....»..».».i 

Italy   

Austria>Hungary 

Portugal  

Spain  

Switierland  

OJicr  coontrics.... 


Total  in  \rf>a^ 
Toul  in  »899i. 


Dqci  casCi—.. 


Common  gra/fs. 


Pnu»oe~....... 

Italy  , 

Austiia-HiMgary 
Spain .................. 

Switzerland......... 

Other  countries... 


Total  in  TQcx).. 
Total  to  ia9s^« 


Imports.  Exporti. 


13,440 

»S7.75S 
36,026 


Cvfts. 


13a 
Its 


S43 

'58 


1,051 
«.3«S 


« Vy.377 

f  1 1 ,  2 1  s 
101,648 

s 

367. *3S 
6(9. 3SO 

■51 

«Of 

50 

ValM  0/  tlu  imports  and  exports  in  United  States  ^oid. 


DcMriptlon. 


Wine  and  must,  in  cisks  

Kc>)  wine  fur  blent.!  in^   1  

Wine  for  diMlUint;  brandy  

S^tarkling  wine  (champagne).  

Still  trine  (Id  bottles)................  y. 

Spirits: 


Imports. 


Exports. 


In  iiottic^.... 

De««rt  crapes.... 
Common  (grapes. 

TouU  


tQIJO. 

i8w. 

$7.'<^i.5Z" 

678. 53« 



 .  

60.45.! 

4^'. ''48 

4<*».47o 

364,656 

9.619.046 

3,056,396 

« .657.670 

133,28-. 

148. J74 

3»l,67o 

731.  t*^' 

1 ,  l  :i4.c»70 

1,148,11/ 

i.iHj.>»>a 

6,902 

77'y.-l'i" 

1  .•?87.54.. 

47* 

17,007, i4i 

(),,i^4,l48 

6 ,  t^iXj ,  4U4 

WINE  AND  CIDER   PRODUCTION   OF  FRANCE 

IN  im 

Estiinalcs  of  the  wine  and  cider  pKulnction  of  France  for  1900, 
fruecasting  an  iinusually  large  yield,  havr  already  been  published; 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  wine  and  fruit  industries  of  the 
United  States  to  have  the  <jiTicial  fic^urcb  which  li.ivt-  recently  been 
made  public  by  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue  (Administration  des 
Contributions  Indirectcs). 
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The  total  yield  of  wine  lor  1900  was  67,352,661  fiectolitcrs 
(i,  779,  255, 246  gallons),  which  is  an  increase  of  1 9,  |.}4,oi>i  hectoliters 
(493,654/288  gallons)  as  compared  with  the  production  of  1899  and 
of  31,388,15  5  hectoliters  (829,180,838  gallons)  as  compared  with  the 
vintage  of  tlie  last  ten  years. 

The  wine  crop  of  France  for  1900  was  the  most  abundant  since 
that  of  the  year  1875,  which  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
83,836,000  hectoliters  (2,214,695,612  i^allons). 

The  acreage  planted  in  vineyards  in  1900  was  1,730.451  liectarcs 
(4*275,944  acres),  against  1,697,734  hec  tares  (4,195,101  acres)  in 
1899 — an  increase  of  32,717  hectares  (80,843  acres). 

The  average  production  per  hectare  (2.471  acres)  was  39  hec- 
toliters (1,030  gallons),  that  ui  1899  being  only  28  hectoliters  (740 
gallons). 

The  wine  crop  is  valued  at  1,264,258,000  francs  ($244,001,794), 
accordinjj^  to  the  estimates  made  in  each  Department,  which  were 
based  upon  the  local  sellini^  prices  at  tlie  vineyards. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  oHlcial  customs  statistics, 
show  in  detail  the  volume  of  the  foreign  wine  trade  of  France  for 
the  last  three  years  and  the  channels  in  which  it  flowed  (commerce 
special) : 

Importatiom  into  France  of  ordinary  wine,  in  casks. 


Whence  Imported. 


Spain  

lUly  . 

Portugal  ... 

Algeria  

Tunit......... 

Others  ...... 

Tout 
Value  


t89» 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Galttrns. 

124.616,614 

9,190.535 

1,985.840 

54.240 

61,783,117 

86,616,833 

s«4i7>879 

i«7(>8»974 

ta7,ot8t84i 

213,131,727 

»t5i$36,63o 

|iS«9lo,6ga 

>43»S94i4M 

ImportetHom  into  Franct  of  ordinary  wino^  in  Miles, 


Year. 

fiuamitjr. 

Value. 

Gall^tu. 
I78.SS9 

tSQ, lot 
106,895 

|6S.»34 

S8, III 

46.853 

t^n   
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1900. 

1849. 

1898. 

Gallons. 

CalioHS. 

Citlltfm*. 
58,071 

«o,  550. 377 

»o.35».o«« 

It, 645.603 

f7>939t5M 

|9.34«>«07 

imp^rUitmts  into  Frame  0/  sweet  wities,  in  iotiies. 
Year. 


Oiwmfty.  !  Value. 


i8<^  .... 
1898. 


Uatttiu. 

»o,<-7v 

33.659 


$iQ.8o» 
*4.909 
3««4«3 


ExportatioMs  from  France  of  ordinary  Gironde  mnest  in  easks, 

WbitDer  exported. 


I\  ri^'l.ind.. 


United  SUIM. 
Ho  11.1  rtil ..,  ..Ml 


Others,  


1900. 

«*». 

Gatlamt. 

Gallont. 

Galtifn*. 

3.453.833 

;.'/'!  ,8qo 

8,383,612 

367.^*39 

3,240,135 

4,938, i&j 

3.»»7.493 

2,780,440 

■H.7  ■> 

1  7''.  7 \'i 

»10,l7l 

316,723 

1.  I- 

<  .  .'  V  ,  >  :  , 

•' .  7  '5.4J4 

i«,3<>7,oi4 

I  j.tAJ?.4'54 

|i 1 ,606,673 

Ejtportations  from  Frame  of  ordinary  wines  from  other  distriets  than  the  Gironde^  in 

easJks, 


1B9Q. 

Kni{fajui  

Gittten*. 

i.^34.7t*> 

9.630,005 

7 

Gallant. 

ai. 750.7*8 
■f  47$. 157 

GalUmt. 

«i5a4.Sl6 
11,103,688 

3. ■♦37.347 
98,573 
4IW.»a6 

<>.6y<>.774 

Italy   

SwuzcrlanJ  

4, •^7. 
99,735 

:^  I  ^ .  7'  3 

3,4a'^i047 
8S»970 

-MM, 039 

(Hbcrv  

■  ..-7 

'j.:77.'"'' 

Toul  

19.iQj.8611 

r  

li;;, 106,570 

l7.»a4,3«> 

l7.7",686 
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WINE  AND  CIDER  PRODUCTION  OF  FRANCE, 
Exportations  from  Framt  o/  Gironde  wiius,  in  bottles. 


-  — ■  — 

Whither  exported. 

l9Pak 

»■» 

itgiL 

Ctf?f>nii. 

^*  t^P*^ 

38*044 

"3. 353 

i»6,7Jo 

ii4,6(yy 

36,380 

»tf.8S4 

394.704 

|«.4g4«4te 

Expertalimts  fr»m  France  of  wines  from  other  distriets  than  the  Gironde,  in  bottles. 

VVLiillicr  cApoilcU. 


Hn>^lanii  

ficlj^iua).^.,  

Gennany  

KllSM,l  

It.ily  

Ktrypi  

Al|(cri<i  

Otherv  


J</X>, 


Total.. 


Value . 


I7>3S7 
53.606 


f. 243.369 


170, 

3«.<»4 
18,969 


1898. 


3».«7« 
i7.6aa 

><.tt4 

^.961 

3^.935 


Exportations  from  France  of  ehamftagne  and  other  sparkKmg  wine*. 

Whiiher  expurtcd. 


England..  

Belgium.......... 

Germany  

Russia  

United  Suics. 
Othera.  < 


Toul  

ValiM  ^        I17. 25o.i<^ 


1898. 

Cmffomt. 

•'.•3S.343 

», 800, 335 

S>74.J»6 

734. «3« 

498. i«B 

363.97S 

49I,9flB 

165,  •  198 

>3«.7«>3 

460,431 

4",  590 

396,749 

7J«t4a« 

79>«*74 

7a9«>*9 

5.i8t«i39 

4>7ti4.730 

5.999.M 

1  l«7.25o.i<^ 

l'S.893.448 

117,695,836 

Exportations  from  France  of  sweet  wines  t  in  casks  a$$din  bottUs. 

In  casks.  In  bottles. 


I 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Callont. 

Callom. 

726,814 

«.<»77.«64 

|l, lot, 534 

744.674 

679.987 

88l.S(xi 

I|U03.79^ 

477.S77 

49«.5«> 

7S».07» 

»S3.66a 
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ARTIFICIAL  BUILDING  STONE  IN  GERMANY.  6l 
CIDER  PRODUCTION  OF  I9OO. 

The  cider  production  of  France  in  1900  is  estimated  at  38,408,348 
hectoliters  (74^14^3*329  gallons),  or  8,573,280  hectoliters  (226,480,338 
gallons)  more  than  that  of  1899  and  I3,949}983  hectoliters  (368,516,- 
703  gallons)  more  than  the  average  production  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Since  1830,  the  greatest  production — ^31,608,585  hectoliters  (835,- 
003,990  gallons) — ^was  in  1893,  that  of  the  past  year  being  the  second 
largest. 

A.  M.  Thackara, 
Havre,  February  7,  igoi,  Cf*nsul. 


ARTIFICIAL  BUILDING  STONE  IN  GERMANY. 

Stone  produced  from  sand  and  lime  is  destined  to  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  building  line.  Until,  recently,  this  stone 
was  regarded  with  suspicion,  but  experiments  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  perfect  building  stone,  and  the  prejudice  with  which 
it  has  been  viewed  heretofore  has  been  dispelled.  The  manufac- 
ture of  this  stone  is  growing  to  enormous  proportions  in  Germany, 
and  factories  are  springing  up  everywhere.  Even  the  building- 
inspection  police,  who  on  account  of  the  use  of  inferior  stone  pro- 
duced by  faulty  systems  were  antagonistic  until  recently,  have 
dropped  all  opposition. 

The  following  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  simplest  and  best  system 
known  for  producing  this  stone^^ne  which,  it  is  said,  offers  an 
absolute  guaranty  of  superior  quality: 

Hydraulic  or  quick  lime,  as  well  as  fat  or  rich  lime,  may  be  used ; 
hydraulic  lime  is  preferred,  however,  if  the  price  warrants  it.  Of 
the  different  kinds  of  sand,  the  cleanest  is  the  most  suitable,  but  a 
small  alloy  of  clay  is  not  objectionable.  In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that 
all  kinds  of  sand  suitable  for  building  purposes  or  for  the  prepara> 
tion  of  mortar  may  be  used.  The  proportions  are  from  4  to  6  parts 
of  lime  to  94  or  96  parts  of  sand,  the  small  variation  depending  on 
the  quality  of  the  sand.  After  pulverizing  the  lime  in  a  ball  grinder 
(Kugelmuehle),  both  substances  are  mechanically  measured  and 
then  thoroughly  mixed  by  machinery.  This  mixture  is  then  pressed 
into  stones,  which  are  afterwards  piled  on  flat  cars  and  pushed  into 
a  cylindrical  boiler.  The  boiler  is  then  hermetically  closed  and 
steam  turned  on  at  from  8  to  9  atmospheres.  In  about  ten  hours, 
the  process  of  hardening  is  finished  and  the  stones  are  ready  for  use. 

The  process  of  hardening  the  stones  in  the  boiler  is  explained  as 
follows: 

By  the  operation  of  high-pressure  steam  on  the  freshly  pressed 
stones,  through  the  influence  of  the  calcium  hydro^oxides  on  the 
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ARTIFICIAL  BUILDING  STONE  IN  GERMANY 


silicic  acid  of  the  sand^  different  kinds  of  calcium  silicates  are 
formed,  which  are  the  accepted  standard  in  the  process  of  harden- 
ing. The  exact  time  for  hardening  is  determined  by  the  quantity 
and  the  nature  of  the  silicic  acid  in  the  sand. 

The  erection  of  a  plant  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  13,000 
stones  per  day  will  cost,  including  buildings,  about  $16,000;  for  one 
of  25,000  per  day,  about  $22,000. 

To  manufacture  1,000  stones  250  by  120  by  65  millimeters  (9.84 
by  4.66  by  2.56  inches),  there  are  required,  beside  the  sand,  z  work- 
man, 450  pounds  of  lime,  300  pounds  of  coal,  and  about  10  cents 
worth  of  grease  and  oil. 

With  this  same  material,  face  and  fancy  stone  may  also  be  pro- 
duced. While  these  bring  a  much  higher  price,  the  common  Ume- 
and-sand  stone  in  Germany  commands  a  price  of  from  $5  to  $g  per 
thousand,  in  accordance  with  the  prices  paid  for  clay-brick  stone  in 
the  several  districts. 

From  various  sources,  I  have  learned  that  the  net  cost  for  1,000 
stones  ranges  from  $2. 25  to  $3,  but  does  not  exceed  the  latter  sum. 

The  essential  points  of  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
lime-and-sand  over  the  clay-brick  building  stone  are: 

(i)  The  cost  of  production  is  much  lower. 

(s)  With  a  smaller  investment,  considerably  more  stone  can  be 
produced. 

(3)  The  production  can  take  place  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  and 
at  all  hours. 

(4)  The  stone  has  a  much  higher  compressive  strength — about 
550  pounds  per  square  centimeter  (0.155  square  inch). 

(5)  Colored,  face,  and  fancy  stone  can  be  produced. 

(6)  The  stone  has  a  much  better  and  smoother  appearance,  and 
there  is  no  loss  on  account  of  breakage. 

(7)  All  drying  sheds  and  brick  kilns  necessary  for  the  production 
of  clay  brick  are  done  away  with.  A  space  of  65  by  65  feet  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  the  building  of  a  lime-and-sand  stone  factory 
producing  12,000  stones  per  day.  ^ 

Another  factor  of  great  importance  in  this  system  is  that,  instead 
of  sand,  the  granulated  cinder  from  the  blast  furnaces  may  be  used 
when  the  mode  of  manufacture  is  identical  with  that  of  the  lime-and- 
sand  stone.  Waste  of  all  kinds  of  sand  and  of  building  stones,  which 
contain  silicic  acid,  are  equally  useful  and  make  a  good  stone. 

The  lucrative  nature  of  the  manufacture  of  lime-and>sand  stone 
is  apparent;  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  net  profit  of  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  and  more  can  be  gained  by  proper  calculations. 

Max  J.  Baehr, 
Magdeburg,  February  12^  i^i,  Cfinstti, 
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DRIED  APRICOTS   IN  GERMANY. 

Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  under  date  of  February 
i3i  1901^  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  German  law  dried 
fruits  which  have  been  treated  with  sulphur  are  considered  injurious 
to  health  and  are  liable  to  be  confiscated,  confiscation  having  actually 
taken  place  in  several  cities. 

The  consul-general  further  states  that  he  has  been  shown  two 
reports  by  the  Chemical-Technical  and  Flygieniclnstitute,  of  Frank- 
fort, relative  to  samples  of  dried  California  apricots,  one  of  which 
samples  showed  the  presence  of  0.03376  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid 
and  the  other  o.  182  per  cent. 

If  the  authorities  become  cognizant  of  this  fact,  continues  Mr. 
Guenther,  not  only  will  this  fruit  be  confiscated,  but  the  German 
dealers,  rather  than  get  into  difficulties  with  the  authorities,  will 
discontinue  the  trade. 

The  consul-general  adds  that  Germany's  importation  of  California 
dried  fruits  is  increasing,  and  advises  United  States  exporters  to  be 
careful  to  observe  the  German  laws  and  not  subject  their  shipments 
to  confiscation.  The  two  consignments  of  apricots  of  which  samples 
were  analyzed  were  not  shipped  directly  from  California  to  Frank- 
fort, but  were  procured  from  middlemen. 


MANUFACTURE  OF   COCOANUT   BUTTER  IN 

MANNHEIM. 

The  manufacture  of  cocoanut  butter  is  an  industry  of  some  im- 
portance in  this  city.  The  Mannheim  factory  is  said  to  be  the  only 
one  of  any  considerable  size  in  Germany.  It  has  an  output  of 
about  10  tons  of  butter  per  day.  The  business  was  started  in 
1886,  and,  the  proprietors  say,  shows  a  steady  increase.  The  prod- 
uct is  sold  under  the  name  of  '*Palmin" — a  registered  trade  name — 
or  cocoanut  butter  (German,  '*Kokosnussbutter").  It  is  manu- 
factured from  the  kernels  of  cocoanuts  and  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  butter  and  lard  in  cooking.  As  sold,  it  is  generally  white  in 
color,  almost  tasteless,  melts  at  about  So**  F.,  and  is  of  about  the 
consistency  of  mutton  or  beef  tallow.  When  desired  by  consumers, 
as  bakers,  confectioners,  etc.,  the  product 'is  colored  to  resemble 
ordinary  butter.  When  furnished  to  dealers,  it  is  unlawful  to  color 
it.  The  proprietors  claim  an  analysis  of  their  product  shows  it  to 
contain  more  than  99  per  cent  of  vegetable  fat,  with  but  a  slight 
trace  of  water,  while  ordinary  butter  contains  about  85  per  cent  of 
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fat  and  nearly  15  per  cent  of  water.  It  is  stated  that  the  substance 
does  not  become  rancid  easily,  that  it  will  keep  for  three  or  four 
months  in  a  cool  room,  and  that  it  is  much  more  wholesome  and 
easily  digested  than  the  ordinary  fats  used  for  baking  and  cooking. 
For  this  reason,  the  product  has  met  with  considerable  favor  in 
German  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  and  for  use  in  army  camps. 

Cocoanut  butter  is  generally  put  up  in  square  packages  wrapped 
in  parchment  paper,  a  small  percentage  being  sold  in  tin  cans.  The 
latter  are  hermetically  sealed  for  shipment  during  hot  weather. 
The  product  is  sold  at  one  price  throughout  Germany,  namely, 
about  16  cents  per  pound,  or  about  half  the  price  of  ordinary  butter. 
It  is  handled  in  somewhat  limited  quantities  by  about  fifty  grocers 
in  this  city. 

The  processes  of  manufacture  are  for  the  most  part  secret  and, 
it  is  claimed,  are  protected  by  patents.  The  kernel  of  the  cocoanut 
is  imported  in  thoroughly  dried  strips,  forming  the  **copra"  of  com- 
merce. It  is  subjected  to  various  refining  processes  by  which  all  the 
free  acids  and  other  substances  are  separated,  leaving  only  the  vege- 
table fat.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  manufacture  the  product 
resembles  ordinary  butter  recently  churned.  It  is  placed  in  ma- 
chines similar  to  the  separators  used  in  creameries,  in  which  the 
water  and  other  foreign  substances  are  separated  by  centrifugal 
force.  In  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  butter  a  by-product,  con- 
sisting of  free  acids  and  other  substances,  is  obtained  and  sold  to 
soap  manufacturers. 

H.  W.  Harris, 

Mannheim,  December  ji^  ipoo.  Consul, 


GERMAN  CUSTOMS  DUES  ON  COLONIAL 

PRODUCTS. 

The  following  table,  ( (>m]^rising  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899, 
shows  the  amount  received  in  Germany  from  customs  duties  on 
cofTee.  cacao,  lea,  maize,  tobacco,  and  roots  coming  from  German 
and  other  colonies : 


Article. 


Coffee. 

Cacao. 

Tea 

Maize. 


Roots. 


Total. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

$13, 747. --So 

fi4.86o,7w 

t. 5^4. 

64J.6CXJ 

^,400 

6,0*7,588 

7. 523. '^5^ 

7.74».6i* 

11,854,780 

»,(j8,otio 

1,985,900 

1, 178, 100 

JJ.7$9.348 

37,400,986 

38,105,466 
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Ot  this  toial,  ihe  receipts  from  coffee,  cacao,  tea,  maize,  tobacco, 
and  roots  from  German  colonies  alone  amounted  to — 


Article. 

1897. 

7.063.81 

17. 

7,080.50 
143.80 

$4.284. 00 
f9.325.GO 

«.5Jo.34 

10, 1 1 ^.00 

l'>),6o 

'3*973' 74 

3Ti95<-SO 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  the  customs  receipts  from 
cacao,  tea,  maize,  tobacco,  and  roots  coming  from  German  colonies 
alone  are  not  of  much  importance;  and  for  this  reason,  German 
papers  are  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  customs  duties 
were  abolished,  the  colonies  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  com- 
pete with  the  older  colonies  of  other  countries  and  their  prosperity 
would  ultimately  be  materially  advanced.  It  is  thought  that  the 
loss  of  the  customs  receipts  would  be  covered  by  the  augmented 
exports  to  the  colonies,  due  to  their  increased  purchasing  power. 
Trade  in  the  Empire  itself  has  been  helped  by  a  discriminating  cus> 
toms  system,  and  the  papers  see  no  reason  why  the  example  of 
England  and  France  should  not  be  followed  by  the  inauguration 
of  such  a  system  in  the  German  colonies. 

J.  F.  MONAGHAN, 

Chemnitz,  January  iS,  i^i.  Consul, 


DECLINE  IN  GERMAN  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

The  following,  brarin^^  date  of  January  26,  1901,  has  been  re- 
ceived frum  Vice-Coni>ul  Adlcr,  of  Kehl: 

The  textile  industry  of  Alsace  has  for  some  time  been  so  depressed 
that  it  has  hardly  paid  lo  keep  mills  running.  Manufacturers  had 
(  ounted  on  an  inc  rease  in  exports,  but  this  trade,  on  the  contrary, 
has  steadily  declined.  Tlien  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
became  involved  in  the  financial  troubles  arising  from  failures  of 
firms  in  the  cities  of  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing,  France,  which,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Textil-Zeilung,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  over  16,000,000 
marks  ($3,808,000)  lo  six  of  the  principal  textile  workers  of  Alsace 
alone.  Some  factories  here  closed  altogether;  others  reduced  their 
producing  facilities  to  nearly  a  minimum,  and  people  in  general  in 
the  factory  towns  suffered  severely. 

In  regard  to  the  decline  of  the  exports  of  textile  fabrics  from 
No  248  5 
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this  consular  district,  the  records  of  the  latter  show  the  following 
figures : 


i8q6  l3l9i37D.04 

lS()7   241,707.  ?2 

1S98   170,  405.  73 

1899   95,406,71 

190a.*  481 790. 66 


SWEDISH  AIR  TORPEDO. 

An  air  torpedo  of  a  construction  heretofore  unknown  has  been 
patented  by  a  Swedish  naajor,  Mr.  Unge,'  and  the  inventor  has  just 
received  a  Government  subsidy  for  making  experiments  with  the ' 
new  torpedo. 

The  motion  of  this  peculiar  projectile  through  the  air,  according 
to  the  patent  specifications,  is  caused  exclusively  by  a  force  which  is 
developed  in  the  torpedo  little  by  little  from  ignition  of  a  gas  gen* 
erated  from  slowly  burning  material.  The  pressure  of  the  gas, 
gradually  becoming  stronger,  propels  the  torpedo  through  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  gas  can  escape  at  the  bottom.  Once  in 
motion,  the  torpedo  therefore  increases  its  speed  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  gas  pressure  is  increased.  The  charge  may  consist  of  any 
explosive,  provided  the  same  is  ignited  only  by  shocks  or  blows. 
The  initial  velocity  need  be  but  slight,  as  the  torpedo  is  impelled 
by  its  own  force.  Therefore,  the  discharge  from  the  torpedo  gun, 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  occasions  no  report  nor  recoil  and  but 
little  pressure,  and  consequently  is  not  in  the  least  dangerous  to 
those  handling  the  gun.  At  the  trials  made  so  far,  the  torpedoes 
traversed  a  distance  of  16,000  feet. 

Richard  Guentkkr, 
Frankfort,  January  16^  igoi.  Cansul-GeneraL 


GERMAN   JUDICIAL  DECISION  RE  DAMAGES  BY 

STRIKES. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  German  Empire  has  rendered  an  opin- 
ion of  great  importance  to  persons  involved  in  strikes  in  this 

country. 

It  appears  that  molders  employed  in  an  iron  foundry  were 
ordered  to  finish  some  models  which  had  come  from  a  foundry 
where  a  strike  was  on.  These  molders,  twenty  in  number,  repeat- 
edly refused  to  work  on  these  models  and  finally  took  their  tools  and 
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quit  work.  The^  were  then  discharged  without  the  usual  notice,  and 
their  employer  brought  suit  for  damages. 

The  court  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  awarding 
htm  damages  to  the  amount  of  $486  (3,043.76  marks),  making  the 
defendants  jointly  and  separately  liable. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  a  superior  court,  which  affirmed  the 
verdict. 

The  decision  reads  in  part: 

The  opinion  of  the  appellate  COart  that  every  defendant  must  fiuikc  restUuCton 

r<»  the  plaintiff  for  damatjes  occasioned  l)y  the  defendant's  tin  ,11  ti  of  rontrart  is 
admitted  withuui  hesit<ition.  The  defendants,  however,  claim  that  the  damage 
is  caused  through  the  fault  of  the  plaintiff  himself,  as  they  were  willing  to  do  other 
work. 

The  law  cati  nut  expect  the  employer  to  yield  to  the  unlawful  refusal  of  his 
cmpToyecs;  his  position  and  the  orderly  management  of  the  business  would  thereby 

become  unlenable. 

The  immediate  discharge  of  the  defendants  does  not  exclude  the  claim  for 
damages. 

The  question  is  one  of  premature  dissolution  of  an  already  existing  labor  rela- 
tion,  which  is  caused  through  the  fault  of  the  laborer  and  for  the  detrimental 

consequences  of  which  he  is  responsible. 

The  defendants  acted  in  premeditated  concert,  intending  to  compel  iheir  em- 
ployer by  their  united  strength  to  do  that  which  they  could  not  have  done  singly. 
Every  one  of  them  was  conscious  that  the  plaintiff  would  be  injured  by  his  action. 

It  is  true-  tht  re  was  no  joint  labor  contract;  the  separate  contracts  of  the  defendants 

are  independent  of  each  other;  but  the  violation  of  these  contraris  is  the  means  of 
of  accomplishini:  a  malicious  purpose  common  to  all.  They  are  held  jointly  and 
separately  for  the  entire  damage. 

Richard  Guenther, 
Frankfort,  January  ij^  i^i,  Comul-Generai. 


GERMAN  OPTICAL  AND  PLATE  GLASS  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  in  my  consular  distric  t  is 
the  manufacture  of  optical  and  platr  l(1.is.s  and,  assori.ited  there- 
with, the  construction  of  scientific  and  optical  instruments.  There 
are  two  cnterprise>  engaged  in  this  industry,  both  o{  which  export 
to  the  I'nitcd  Stales.  The  Deutsche Spiet^elp^las  Actien  ( Tesellschaft, 
the  works  of  which  are  situated  at  l-'rrden,  in  the  province  of  Han- 
over, but  at  llie  same  time  in  the  Brunswiclc  district,  manufactures 
plate  glass  and  lenses  for  eyeghisses. 

The  incorporated  firm  of  Voigtliinder  6:  Sohn  Actien  Gesellschaft 
manufactures  optical  glass  and  scientific  instruments.  During  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1900,  the  value  of  the  optical  and  plate 
glass  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  was  $82,193 
and  the  value  of  the  scientific  instruments  $1,379.  The  factory  of 
VoigtlSnder  &  Sohn  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Brunswick  and  was 
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established  in  1756.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  enterprise  in  this 
line  f)f  business.  It  employs  two  liundred  and  sixty  hands  and  has 
a  staff  (»f  fifteen  foremen,  who  are  scientirtcally  and  technically 
tiained.  One  branch  of  ih.r  business  is  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graj)hic  objectives  of  all  systems  and  sizes;  euryscopes  are  made,  as 
well  as  anastigmatic  coUinears  and  apochromat-collinears,  used  by 
photographers  and  employed  for  j)rocess  work  of  all  kinds. 

This  firm  also  manufactures  all  sorts  of  hand  and  tripod  tele- 
scopes up  to  6  inches  (diameter  of  ol)jective)  and  Galilean  and 
prismatic  binoculars.  Since  181 1,  there  has  been  continual  prog- 
ress in  this  sort  of  work,  pfreat  improvements  havint!^  been  made  in 
till  t cchnicjue  i)f  melting  i:^lass  and, the  instruments  having  been 
lately  lirought  to  a  high  state  of  etriciency.  The  firm  has  recently 
introduced  in  the  construction  of  its  instruments  a  new  alloy  of 
aiuuunuiii  and  magnesium,  called  magnalium,  which  greatly  reduces 
their  weight  and  renders  them  weatherproof.  The  managers  sup- 
ply the  Cjerman  navy  with  marine  telescopes  and  have  furnished  the 
German  artillery  with  6,000  glasses.  The  trade  with  the  United 
States  has  become  so  important  that  they  have  established  a  branch 
factoiy  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  firm  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  a  short  rifle  telescope  which  is  in  general  use  by  sportsmen  in 
Germany. 

Talbot  J.  Albert, 
Brunswick,  January  22,  ipoi.  Consul. 


CINEMATOGRAPH  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  FRANCE. 

Dr.  Dussaud,  of  the  Psychological  Institute  of  Paris,  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  February  16  at  the  Hospital  des  Sucietes  Savantes  on  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  A  large  audience  witnessed  inter- 
esting experiments  founded  on  his  method  for  supplementing  the 
senses  of  these  two  classes  of  unfortunates. 

The  cinernatograjjli  for  the  blind  isamachine  uiiu  li  passes  under 
the  fingers  of  the  blind,  a  series  of  reliefs  representing  the  same 
object  in  different  positions— the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bird,  or  any 
other  object.  The  blind  person  has  the  illusion  of  moving  scenes, 
just  as  photographs  passing  over  a  luminous  screen  lend  the  illusion 
to  those  with  sight. 

Dr.  Dussaud  has  also  arranged  an  electric  vibration  for  the  use 
of  the  deaf  who  are  incurable.  This  gives  them  the  notion  of  mu- 
sical rhythm.  For  those  not  entirely  deaf,  he  has  invented  a  '^gradual 
amplifier  of  sounds,'*  which  supplements  the  organs  of  hearing  and 
in  some  instances  improves  them. 
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Dr.  Dvissaud  cx|)rcsse(l  the  hope  that  these  two  inventions  would 
materially  aid  in  ihc  education  of  the  deal  and  blind. 

The  doctor  gave  a  number  of  statistics  already  furnished  by  him 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Society  of  Bioh)gy,  showing 
that  his  method  had  been  applied  during  the  last  four  years  to  more 
than  three  hundred  patients  affected  either  with  blindness  or  deaf* 
ness,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  results  obtained  had  been  extremely 
satisfactory. 

W.  P.  Atwell, 

RouBAix,  February  iS,  igoi,  Cmsul. 


ANTWERP  IVORY  MARKET. 

Consul-General  Lincoln  reports  from  Antwerp,  February  16, 
1901 : 

The  first  quarterly  sale  of  ilie  year  took  plac  e  on  ihe  5th  instant, 
the  quantity  of  ivory  offered  for  sale  being  as  follows: 


Kongo  Pounds. 

Hard   137,  960 

Soft   12, 350 

Angola   20,985 

Kamerun   11.307 

Gaboon   ..,,„..,..,.,.  ........  41O90 

Abyssinian   4,806 

Mozambique   286 

Gold  Coast  and  Senegal   i,  566 

Toul   193, 350 

Hippopotamus  tusks.   50 

Grand  total   193,400 

The  totals  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  preceding  years  were: 

Pounds. 

1900   160,  195 

1899   141,466 

1898   126,555 

1897   131,656 

1896  ,    145,062 

1895    135.25b 


Higher  prices  were  obtained  for  heavy  tusks  of  good  and  me- 
dium qualities;  inferior  grades  were  disposed  of  at  about  19  cents 
per  2.2046  pounds  under  last  prices;  the  same  is  true  of  oversizes 
and  tusks  for  bangles.  Tusks  for  balls  showed  a  slight  falling  off 
in  values,  but  solid  scrivailles  advanc  ed  by  about  9  cents  per  2^046 
pounds.  Soft  ivory  was  disposed  of  at  good  prices.  The  slock  on 
hand  amounts  to  about  298,723  pounds. 
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GERMAN  MINING  SYNDICATE  IN  SPAIN. 

A  powerful  German  mining  syndicate  has  been  formed  and  has 
taken  possession  of  a  large  group  of  iron  mines  in  the  province  of 
Lugo,  which  the  inanagers  have  begun  to  work  successfully,  making 
conn(^cttons  with  tiie  inland  mines  bv  a  series  of  aerial  ways  to  a 
large  depot  they  have  built  on  ihc  Bay  of  Vivero,  alongside  wharves 
at  which  their  steamships  can  load.  The  ores,  which  are  phos- 
phoric, are  said  to  contain  50  per  cent  of  fine  iron.  The  phosphorus 
is  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  manure.  It  is  calculated 
that  for  the  current  year  tlie  extraction  will  total  about  125,000 
tons,  which,  it  has  been  arranged,  will  be  transported  to  Rotter- 
dam. Il  is  estimated  that  the  deposit  is  5.000,000  cubic  meters  in 
extent,  or  equal  to  15,000,000  tons  in  wcigiit.  A  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  the  southeastern  part  of  Lugo,  favorably  known  to  the 
ancients  as  a  mineral  j>ruducer.  contains  a  deposit  giving  from  57  to 
62  y>er  cent  of  {)ure  iron.  The  exploitation  oi  this  mineral  has 
hith('rt(j  been  hindered  by  want  of  economical  means  of  transport; 
but  a  survey  for  a  railway  is  now  being  carried  out,  and  when  this 
is  completed  a  large  and  important  mineral  industry  will  certainly 
be  developed. 

Oliver  J.  D.  Hughes, 
CoBURG,  January  ip^  ipoi.  Consui. 


PRODUCTION   OF    SUGAR   IN  SPAIN. 

During  the  season  of  1899-1900,  there  were  in  Spain  41  beet- 
sugar  mills,  of  which  26  utilized  490,647  tons  of  beets,  producing 
50,426  tons  of  sugar.  Of  this  amount,  47,535  ^^^^  were  sold,  leav- 
ing a  stock  of  about  3,000  tons. 

According  to  Government  Statistics,  furnished  up  to  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter  of  last  year,  156,645  tons  of  the  crop  of  1900-1 901 
had  been  worked  at  that  time  by  21  mills,  with  an  output  of  10,866 
tons  of  sugar.  Of  this  quantity,  6,347  tons  have  been  consumed 
and  5,519  tons  added  to  the  stock  on  hand. 

Of  the  5o.4.!6  tons  of  sugar  produced  by  the  1899-1900  crop, 
about  21,590  tons  were  extractt-d  by  the  mills  at  Granada,  9,158  tons 
at  Oviedo,  9,000  tons  at  Saragossa.  ,^,Sootons  at  Malaga,  about  3.000 
tons  at  Madrid.  2,500  tons  at  Almeria,  959  tons  at  Saatander,  390  tons 
at  Valladolid,  and  about  29  tons  <it  Cor(lot).i. 

During  the  same  period,  the  j8  cane-sugar  mills  in  Spain  ex- 
tracted 33,215  tons  of  sugar  from  258,181  tons  of  cane.    Of  this 
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quantity  of  sugar,  about  19,31s  tons  have  been  placed  on  the*  market 
and  have  paid  the  ^ece^sary  duty;  3,138  tons  have  been  placed  in 
special  depots,  and  some  2,813  tons  were  taken  by  the  refineries, 
leaving  a  stock  o(  about  8,000  ti  ms  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  2  sugar-cane  mills  in  Almeria,  10  in  Granada,  and  16 
in  Malaga. 

Julius  G.  Lay, 
Barcelona,  /attuary  20,  rgoi,  CQnsui-Generai, 


SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  SPAIN. 

The  sugar  manufacturers  of  Spain  are  considerably  disturbed 
over  the  present  conditions  of  this  industry.  During  1900,  the  pro- 
duction  of  sugar  amounted  to  150,000  tons,  against  a  consumption 
i  >f  only  85,00010ns.  This  large  overproduction  has  naturally  caused 
manufacturers  much  anxietv,  and  an  effort  was  made  recenilv  to 
form  a  syndicate  for  the  purjinse  of  regulating  the  production  and 
fixing  the  prices  ul  sugar  and  for  finding  new  markets.  The  cane- 
sui^ar  manufacturers,  however,  rcfusetl  to  join  the  combination, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  even  if  organization  is  effected,  is 
not  likely  to  accomj)lish  much.  The  surplus  is  due  to  the  large  area 
sown  in  sugar  beets— only  33,000  tons  of  sugar  having  been  manu- 
factured from  cane. 

In  spite  of  the  large  production  of  1900,  prices  have  been  main- 
tained.  These,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  much  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  the  retail  price  of  white  lamp  sugar 
is  about  9  cents ;  powdered  or  granulated,  about  7  %  cents.  There  is 
also  a  poor  quality  of  broken  lump  sugar  that  retails  at  about  5^ 
cents  a  pound. 

The  Government  tax  on  sugar  at  present  is  25  pesetas  (about 
$3.75)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds),  paid  by  the  manufacturer, 
which,  of  course,  prevents  the  exportation  of  the  commodity. 

A  strict  surveillance  is  maintained  by  the  Government  over  all 
manufacturers  of  sugar.  Here  in  Andalusia,  for  instance,  Govern- 
ment agents  always  oversee  the  weighing  of  the  cane,  none  of  which 
can  be  crushed  except  in  their  presence.  Careful  note  is  also  taken 
that  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  from  this  cane  is  not  less  than 
it  should  be.  No  sugar  is  allowed  to  leave  a  factory  except  in  the 
presence  of  these  agents,  who  note  the  weight  and  fix  the  Govern-  * 
ment  stamp  on  each  package.  It  is  unlawful  to  buy  or  sell  any 
package  of  sugar  that  does  not  bear  this  stamp.  The  Government, 
however,  gives  the  manufacturer  a  chance  to  sell  his  sugar  and  make 
collections  before  paying  this  tax;  that  is  to  say,  the  payment  of  the 
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Lax  is  nol  demanded  until  the  exj^iraliun  of  three  months  after 
the  sugar  leaves  the  maautacturer's  hands. 

From  the  residue  of  the  cane,  an  excellent  quality  of  alcohol 
is  distilled.  This  process  also  undergoes  a  careful  supervision  by 
Government  agents. 

BeNJ.  H.  RlDGELV, 

Malaga,  February  //,  igoi.  CansuL 


COFFEE  CULTIVATION  IN  SPAIN. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  for  commercial  purposes  is  about  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  first  time  in  the  province  of  Malaga  at  the  little 
village  of  Campanillas,  some  5  miles  from  the  capital.  Don  Quirico 
Lopez,  a  rich  wine  merchant  of  Malaga,  vi'ill  begin  by  setting  out 
from  20,000  to  50,000  coffee  plants  on  his  plantations  there. 

As  long  as  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  were  Spanish  possessions,  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  in  the  peninsula  of  Spain  was  forbidden,  but 
under  present  conditions  the  Government  interposes  no  objection. 
Sefior  Lopez  has  already  made  some  experiments  and  is  convinced 
that  coffee  can  be  advantageously  grown  in  this  province  and  else- 
where in  Andalusia.  Others  who  have  examined  the  question  claim 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  humidity  in  the  Andalusian  climate. 
Practical  experiments  on  a  large  scale  will  be  made,  and  the  result 
is  awaited  with  <xreat  interest. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  formerly  supplied  Spain  with  nearly  all 
her  coffee,  payintj  the  Government  a  (  finsumption  tax  of  60  pesetas 
per  100  kilograms  ($9.60  per  220.46  jxnuids)  on  all  coffee  entering 
the  Peninsula.  At  present  the  imjjort  duty  on  coffee  is  140  pesetas 
($22.40)  per  TOO  kilograms  from  all  conniries  except  from  the  S{)ani^h 
island  ot  Fernando  Po,  and  Spain  s  supply  last  year  came  largely 
from  V^alparaiso  and  other  South  American  ports.  Coffee  from 
Fernando  Po  pays  a  duty  of  105  pesetas  ($16,80)  per  100  kilograms. 

If  coffee  can  be  successluliy  cultivated  in  the  {)r«j\  ince  of  Malaga, 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  generally  grown  throughout  Andalusia. 

B£NJ.  H.  RlDGELY, 

Malaga,  i'ebruary  8^  i^i.  Consul, 
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SPANISH  EXPOSITION  OF   FUEL  AND  HEATING 

APPLIANCES. 

Consul-General  Lay  sends  from  Barcelona,  February  22,  1901, 
translation  of  prospectus  of  an  exposition  of  Spanish  mineral  coal, 
to  be  opened  on  April  30  and  closed  on  June  29  of  this  year.  -Mr. 
Lay  adds: 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  prospectus  that  a  special  exposition  wilt 
be  held  at  the  same  time  of  different  systems  of  hearths,  grates, 
accessories,  and  other  general  appliances,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
for  more  thoroughly  utilizing  the  fuel.  This  exposition  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  our  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  held  in  Barcelona. 

Those  intending  to  exhibit  may  be  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a 
direct  steamer  leaving  New  York  for  Barcelona  every  month  about 
the  7th — Compafiia  Transatlantica;  agents,  Ceballos  &  Co.,  New 
York.  From  information  at  hand,  I  should  think  their  interests 
would  be  best  served  by  employing  one  or  more  persons  here  to 
receive,  mount,  and  display  their  exhibits.  I  have  written  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  this  exposition  for  further  particulars  re- 
garding privileges  of  free  entry  and  space  allotted  exhibits,  which 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  received. 

I  have  also  written  the  committee  to  grant  American  exhibitors 
the  privilege  of  admitting  their  applications  until  the  25th  of  April 
and  exhibits  until  the  25th  of  May,  as  I  have  only  just  heard  to- 
day about  this  exposition,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  this 
report  to  be  distributed  among  those  interested  in  the  United  States 
and  for  applications  to  reach  here,  nor  is  there  constant  direct 
steamship  communication. 

The  prospectus  reads: 

EXPOSITION  OK  Sl'ANISH   MINERAL  COAL. 

With  tbe  desire  of  acquainting  m  inufacturers  with  the  natural  wealth  of  the 

country  In  regard  tn  fuel,  the  provincial  council  of  n:irccIonn  will  hold  an  exposi- 
tion of  Spanish  miniT.il  coal,  inrliKlins;  .nl!  from  aruhracitc  in  peat  in  all  their  vartc- 
lies  aad  comprising  also  patent  fuels  and  waste  pi(.Hiucii>,  us  also  pitch  and  tar,  and 
those  mineral  bitumens  used  in  the  making  of  patent  fuels. 

Exhibits  will  also  be  admitted  of  machinery  and  appliances  directly  connected 
with  the  coal  trade,  as  also  of  the  products  derived  from  that  industry;  but  these 
will  not  be  competitive. 

At  the  same  time,  a  special  exhibition  will  be  held  01  ditfcrcni  systems  of  hearths, 
grates,  accessories,  and  other  general  appliances,  whether  native  or  foreign,  for 
more  thoroughly  utilising  the  fuel. 


74     SPANISH  EXPOSITION  OP  FUEL  AND  HEATING  APPLIANCES. 


At  least  2  cubic  tons  of  tbc  fuel  to  be  exhibited  must  be  sent,  which  must  faith- 
fully represent  the  current  type  and  quality  obtained  in  the  working. 

Intending  exhiliitnr?  must  send  applications  to  the  secretary  of  the  "  Diputacion 
Provincial"  of  Barcclufia  btlurc  ilie  15th  of  March  next,  on  forms  which  will  be 
supplied  to  them,  stating  the  conditions  of  the  fuel  and  particulars  of  the  mine.  or. 
in  the  case  of  an  artificial  product,  particulars  of  the  works  must  be  given.  Exhibits 
must  be  received  by  the  committee  before  the  15th  of  April. 

The  charj^es  on  rn.irhincry  and  appliances  connected  with  the  coal  trade,  and 
also  those  (m  bcarths,  ;;rates,  and  other  accessories  for  the  usr  of  fuel,  must  be  de- 
frayed by  the  sender  or  exhibitor  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  exposition,  as  also  the  cost 
of  installation  and  the  return  of  the  exhibiL 

PRIZBS  THAT  MAY  BE  AWARDED  TO  MINERAL  FUELS. 

Anthraritfs. — A  first  prize  will  be  given  to  the  anthracite  which,  coupled  with 
the  highest  heating  power  (not  being  less  than  7,000  temperatures),  can  show  a 
normal  output  of  at  least  ro,ooo  metric  tons  annuall  jr.  Two  second  prises  will  also 
be  awarded. 

Pit  coal. — A  first  prise  will  be  given  to  the  pit  coal  that,  besides  having  the 

fjreatest  heating  power  (provided  this  be  not  less  than  f>,!;oo  temperatures),  com- 
bines tliL-  tu-st  physical  (jiKilities.  contains  fewest  impurities,  and  can  show  a  possible 
annual  output  ut  at  ieust  25,000  metric  tons.  Two  second  prizes  will  also  be 
awarded. 

A  first  prite  will  be  given  to  the  pit  coal  which,  with  the  highest  heating  power 

(not  under  f),ooo  temperatures),  combines  the  best  physical  qualities,  contains  fewest 
impurities,  and  whose  possible  annual  output  can  reach  ioo.ocx>  metric  ions  or 
mure. 

lAgnites^^K  first  prise  will  be  awarded  to  the  lignite  which,  with  the  highest 
heating  power  (not  under  5,000  temperatures),  combines  the  best  physical  qualities, 
contains  fewest  impurities,  and  can  show  a  possibi    i  -inual  output  of  lo^ooo  metric 

tons  or  more.    Two  second  prizes  will  also  he  awarded. 

A  first  prize  will  be  given  to  the  lignite  which,  with  the  highest  heating  power 
(not  under  4.0U0  temperatures),  combines  the  best  physical  qualities,  contains  fewest 
impurities,  and  which  can  show  a  possible  annual  output  of  30.000  metric  tons  or 
more.   Two  second  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Peats. — A  first  prize  will  he  awarded  to  the  air-dried  peat  which,  with  the  highest 
heating  power  (not  being  unde  r  j.^on  tern [xT.itures),  comliin'-s  th<-  \i<-'^i  nhvsical 
qualities,  contains  fewest  impurities,  and  whose  bogs  have  an  annual  capacity  of 
10,000  metric  tons  or  more.   Two  second  prixes  will  be  awarded. 

Patent  fuels. — A  first  prise  will  be  given  to  the  coal  bricks  which,  with  the  hlgh« 
est  heating  power  and  fewest  impurities,  are  the  best  manufactured,  contain  the 
smallest  proportion  of  tar,  and  have  the  largest  output.  A  second  prise  will  be 
awarded  as  accessory  to  the  foregoing. 

Coke. — A  prite  will  be  awarded  to  coke,  derived  from  native  mines,  which 
combines  the  highest  heating  power  with  the  best  conditions  of  density  and  purity, 
and  with  a  possible  output  of  at  least  xo,ooo  metric  tons. 
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POTATO  EXHIBITION  AT  BARCELONA. 

Consul-General  Lay  writes  from  Barcelona,  February  5,  1901,  in 
rej^ard  to  the  monographic  exhibition  of  the  potato  tuber,  to  be 
held  in  that  city  from  May  1  to  June  30.  Those  interested  in  such 
tnalters  are  asked  to  send  exhibits,  which  may  include  systems  of 
production  and  preservaiioii,  as  well  as  uses  for  food,  fodder,  etc. 
The  rules  of  the  exhibition  are  summarized  below: 

The  exhibit  will  be  held  :n  tin-  palare  of  fine  arts  of  Barcelona. 

Space  is  allotted  free,  but  exhibitors  must  defray  costs  of  transport  and  erection 

of  exhibits. 

Applicaticms  mutt  be  made  on  forms  that  wilt  be  supplied  by  the  secretary  of 
the  managing  committee,*  on  which  particulars  must  be  given  of  the  space  re- 
quired, if  to  be  isolated  or  against  a  wall,  and  various  other  details. 

AlthouK'h  exhibitors  may  sell  the  products  or  machines  exhibited,  these  may 
not  be  removed  until  after  the  expusiliun  as  closed. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  before  the  ist  of  April,  1901,  and  all 
exhibits  must  be  ready  by  the  aoth  of  April,  i^i. 

Articles  exhibited  must  be  removed  after  the  close  of  the  e.x position,  those  that 
have  nnt  t>cen  taken  away  by  the  31st  of  July  being  considered  given  to  charitable 
or  educational  cstalilishniunts. 

A  grand  prize  will  be  given,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  diplomas, 
and  honorable  mention. 

The  committee  will  arrange  agricultural  lectures,  concerts,  and  flower  shows. 

COMMERCIAL  USES  OF  SAWDUST  IN  EUROPE. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  residents  of  Ohio,f  Consul  Covert,  of 
Lyons,  under  date  of  January  24,  1901,  writes: 

Sawdust  is  not  used  anywhere  in  Lyons.  I  am  informed  that 
some  twenty  establishments  in  Europe  make  oxalic  acid  out  of  saw- 
dust. There  are  six  in  Germany,  twelve  in  England,  one  in  France, 
and  one  in  Belgium.  The  sawdust  of  some  wood  is  better  than  that 
of  others  for  this  purpose.  Yellow  and  white  pine,  dried,  contain 
94  per  cent  of  oxalic  acid;  oak,  83  per  cent. 

There  is  a  large  planing  mill  in  North  Carolina  where  no  fuel 
is  used  but  sawdust.  It  is  first  dampened  and  then  thrown  into  the 
furnace. 

There  must  be  places  in  the  United  States  where  sawdust  has  a 
commercial  value.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  supply 
is  equal  to  the  demand  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Harold  Fries,  9a  Reade  street,  New  York,  can  give  all  the 
information  available  on  this  subject. 

*  Form  of  application,  iaclosed  by  Mr.  Lay,  haH  t>een  »enl  the  Deparirocnt  of  Agriculture. 
tTo  whom  AnvAKca  Smabts  of  this  report  haTC  been  sent. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  SAWDUST  IN  CANADA. 


Consul  Fleming,  of  Edinburgh,  under  date  of  February  35,  1901, 
transmits  the  following: 

Sawdust  is  used  in  Scotland  to  some  extent  in  making  floor  cloth 
and  linoleum,  certain  kinds  of  heavy  stamped  or  embossed  material 
to  be  used  instead  of  wall  paper,  coarse  wrapping  paper  and  mill- 
board, and  certain  coal  substitutes  for  domestic  use.  It  is  also 
employed  (mixed  with  melted  rosin  and  pressed  into  squares)  in 
making  fire  lighters. 

Sawdust  is  not  employed  in  any  chemical  manufacture  here, 
except  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and 
other  kinds  of  explosives. 

The  average  current  price  of  dry  white  sawdust  is  $2.43  per 
2,340  pounds,  although  as  high  as  $3.65  has  been  offered  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  price  was  formerly  about  $1.82,  the  advance  being 
largely  due  to  the  high  price  of  coal,  which  has  caused  the  mills  to 
use  their  sawdust  as  fuel;  also  the  fact  that  the  value  of  sawdust 
as  a  material  of  manufacture  is  beginning  to  be  recognized. 


UTILIZATION  OF  SAWDUST  IN  CANADA. 

There  has  recently  been  invented  and  manufactured  in  Montreal  a 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  products  of  sawdust.  The 
following  information  in  connection  with  the  invention  is  furnished 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  interested : 

The  machine  is  built  for  the  distillation  of  sawdust,  and  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  cylinders,  arranged  one  over  the  other,  the 
center  of  each  cylinder  being  made  to  revolve.  The  whole  is 
then  'incased  in  an  oven  and  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  the  gases 
generated  being  carried  off  by  three  or  more  pipes  to  separate  con- 
densers, making  a  division  of  the  products  directly  from  the  machine. 

It  being  necessary  to  expose  the  sawdust  to  this  heat  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  the  discharge  is  so  arranged  that  the  speed  can 
be  changed  if  the  fires  are  not  in  proper  condition.  The  capacity 
of  the  machine  is  about  2,000  pounds  of  wet  sawdust  per  hour; 
but  by  first  drying  the  sawdust  with  the  combustible  gases  (of  which 
there  is  sufficient  involved  to  do  the  heating),  its  capacity  is  more 
than  doubled.  Two  to  4  horsepower  is  required  to  work  the 
machine. 

In  addition  to  the  gases  generated,  the  following  products  have 
been  obtained  from  1,000  pounds  of  sawdust,  viz:  Char,  160  pounds; 
acids,  180  pounds;  water,  248  pounds;  tar,  162  pounds.  No  record 
was  kept  of  the  gases,  but  a  test  was  made  of  them  for  heating 
and  illuminating.    They  were  found  to  be  superior  to  coal  gas, 
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except  that  they  were  unpleasantly  puni^eiit.  This,  however,  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  the  teases  undergone  a  purifying  process. 

This  machine  was  irregular  in  its  action,  and  had  to  be  emptied 
of  the  products;  but  the  inventor  has  since  made  a  second  machine, 
which  is  an  improvement  on  ihe  old  one.  The  hitter,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  patented,  though  arrangements  to  that  end  are  now 
being  perfected. 

1  am  informed  that,  while  the  acids,  tar,  and  char  were  the 
products  souglit.  the  gases  are  undoubtedly  of  commercial  value. 

Little  is  being  done  with  the  machine  at  })resent.  owing  to  lack 
of  capital,  it  being  estimated  that  at  least  |5ioo,ooo  will  be  required 
to  put  the  enterprise  on  a  paying  basis. 

John  L.  Bittingbr, 
Montreal,  /anuan  jj,  igoi.  C0n$ui'General, 


IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA. 

The  attention  of  capitalists  is  being  tlirectud  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Canada.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
Canadian  Government  offered  a  bounty  of  per  ton  on  pig  iron 
made  from  Canadian  ore  and  $2  jier  ton  on  that  made  from  foreign 
ore.  A  bounty  of  $3  per  ton  was  also  offered  for  steel  ingots  and 
$3  per  ton  for  puddled  bar  iron  made  from  pig  iron  manufactured  in 
Canada. 

This  bounty  ^timulated  the  building  of  iron  furnaces,  and  large 
Steel  plants  have  !)een  built  or  are  under  construction  at  Sydney,  in 
Cape  Breton,  Hamilton.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  Collingwood, 
and  a  number  of  other  places. 

Mr.  .\.  J.  M<ix}iam,  general  manager  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  recent  address 
gives  figures  to  show  that  while  it  costs  $3.57  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
for  assembling  the  materials  for  making  steel  at  Pittsburg,  the  same 
materials  cost  only  79J2  cents  at  the  Cape  Breton  mills  and  $1.97  at 
the  mills  of  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Company,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario. 

He  shows  further  that  while  the  mills  at  Cape  Breton  are  at 
tide  water,  the  Pittsburg  mills  must  ship  to  tide  water  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2  per  ton  to  reach  the  European  markets,  and  will  then  be 
about  If 000  miles  farther  from  those  markets  than  the  Sydney  mills. 

Mr.  Clergues,  manager  of  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Company, 
says  that  the  facilities  for  making  steel  here,  particularly  nickel 
steel,  are  most  favorable,  both  iron  and  nickel  ores  being  within 
convenient  reach  of  the  mills. 

Geo.  W.  Shotts, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  February  2/,  igoi.        Commereial  Agent 
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GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  CANADA. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Dominion  statistician,  the  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  electric  lamps  in  Canada  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  marvelous. 

In  1891,  the  census  gave  80  establishments  selling  electric  light; 
in  1S97,  there  were  187;  and  in  1900,  297.  The  electric  lamps  num- 
bered 443,897  in  1897  and  807,772  in  1900.  The  largest  establish- 
ment in  Canada  is  the  Royal  Electric  Light  Company,  of  Montreal, 
supplying  78,762  incandescent  and  1,805  arc  lamps.  The  next 
largest  is  the  Toronto  Light  Company,  supplying  75,000  incandescent 
and  1,650  arc  lamps.  The  Ottawa  £lectric  Light  Company,  with 
77,255  incandescent  and  621  arc  lamps,  also  stands  well  to  the  front. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  employ* 
mentof  electricity  for  lighting,  using  418,573  lamps  in  1900,  against 
201,955  in  1897. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  increased  its  employment  of  electric 
lights  from  185,892  lamps  in  1897  to  235,322  lamps  in  1900.  The 
other  Provinces  have  all  developed  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting 
purposes  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

In  tlie  Province  of  British  Columbia  there  were  two  establish- 
ments selling  light  in  1897,  with  a  small  numlier  of  lam}>s.  The 
great  Province  of  tiie  west,  in  1900,  had  13  electric  companies,  with 
an  equipment  of  52,653  lamps,  the  number  of  arc  lights  having 
increased  from  9,516  in  1897  to  Tr,9T7  in  1900. 

In  gas  lighting,  the  census  of  1891  gave  49  gas  works  in  Can- 
ada; in  1900  there  were  43 — a  decrease  6.  The  best  average  gas 
supplied  in  1900  was  in  Woodstock,  Ontario,  where  an  average  of 
25^S  candlcpowcr  was  obtained.  Deserunio  came  next,  with  22)^- 
candlepower  gas;  and  Owen  Sound  third,  with  nearly  22  candle- 
power;  Ottawa  standing  fourth.  I ourtecn  gas  establishments 
supplied  gas  of  over  20  candiepower  and  29  of  under  20. 

John  L.  Bittingfr, 
Montreal,  February  7,  igoi»  Consul-GencraL 


FISHERIES  OF  CANADA. 

The  fisheries  industry  is  one  of  great  importance  .in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry  last 
year  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  $289,745,  and  719  more 
men  were  engaged  in  the  work.  No  less  than  79,863  men  were  oc- 
cupied in  X900  in  exploiting  the  waters  of  Canada,  using  5,506,760 
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fathoms  <»f  nets  and  other  fishing  gear,  representing  a  capital  of 

^10,000,000. 

The  saimon-preserving  industry  of  British  Columbia,  ( omprising 
69  canneries  and  representing  a  capital  of  ^1,3^^0,000,  gives  employ- 
ment to  18.977  hands. 

The  total  catch  of  fish  in  Canada  for  the  year  1899,  as  reported 
by  the  hshcries  department,  amounted  to  $21,891,706.  heinu^  an  in- 
crease of  $2,250,000  over  the  yield  uf  the  previous  year.  The  catch 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  worth  $1,953,134,  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  $191,694. 

The  lobster  plant  alone  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $1,334,180.  It 
comprises  858  canneries,  dispersed  on  the  seaboard  of  the  maritime 
Provinces. 

The  sealing  fleet  last  year  numbered  37  vessels,  an  increase  of  11 
over  the  previous  year  and  representing  an  aggregate  of  2,641  tons 
register.  The  total  number  of  fur-seal  skins  taken  by  Canadian 
sealers  during  the  year  1900  was  35,523.  This  result  is  larger  by 
177  skins  than  that  of  1899,  which  in  its  turn  largely  exceeded  the 
catches  of  1898  and  2897.  Although  the  catch  of  1900  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  of  1899,  the  average  catch  per  vessel  would  show  a 
falling  off  if  comparison  were  confined  to  these  two  specific  years. 

Manufactured  seal-skin  goods  have  largely  advanced  in  price  in 
the  Montreal  market,  and  the  profits  of  retail  dealers  are  said  to  be 
very  high.  They  can  be  purchased  in  the  United  States  quite  as 
cheaply  as  here,  for  the  reason  that  retail  dealers  there  are  content 
with  smaller  profits. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  have  been  no  complaints  of  trans* 
gressions  of  the  law  or  regulations  by  the  sealers  last  year ;  nor  have 
any  complications  arisen  through  the  application  of  the  law  affecting 
the  business. 

John  L,  Bittinger, 
Montreal,  February     igoi.  Consul-General, 


RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

A  railway  to  connect  Shemogue,  New  Brunswick,  with  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  at  Shediac  is  being  promoted.  A  survey  has  been 
made  and  the  line  located  from  Shediac  to  Shemogue,  a  distance  of 
30  miles,  and  it  is  intended  to  continue  it  some  18  miles  farther 
toward  Cape  Tormentine,  on  the  Northumberland  Straits,  if  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  last  18  miles  can  be  secured  from  the  New  Brunswick 
government. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  granted  a  subsidy  of  $3,200  per 
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mile  for  a  distance  nni  cxt  etdinf;  3S  miles,  which  eiiibraccb  ilic 
whole  leni^ili  of  ihc  line,  while  ihc  New  Urunsvvick  government  has 
granteti  a  sul)sidy  of  $^,  500  per  mile  for  a  distance  noi  exceeding  20 
miles,  whicli  covers  ihc  distance  as  tar  ab  Shemoi^uc  unly. 

The  proposed  railway  will  run  through  an  agricultural  dislricL, 
practically  the  whole  export  of  which  is  potatoes.  The  farmers 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  shipping  these,  owing  to  the  long 
haul  necessary  to  land  them  at  a  railway  and  the  danger  of  their 
being  damaged  by  frost  during  the  winter  season. ,  These  difficul- 
ties wiil  be  removed  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway. 
In  addition  to  the  transportation  of  farm  products,  it  is  thought 
that  a  considerable  trade  can  be  done  in  the  carriage  of  frozen 
smelts,  large  quantities  of  w^hich  are  shipped  to  the  American 
market. 

It  is  also  stated  that  at  Cape  Bald  there  is  good,  brown  sand> 
stone,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  which  is  not  at  present  avail- 
able, owing  to  lack  of  railway  facilities  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  place  along  the  coast  in  that  vicinity  suitable  for  loading  cargo 
into  vessels.  The  quarry  is  about  i  mile  from  the  proposed  station 
at  Cape  Bald  and  will,  it  is  expected,  bring  considerable  trade  to  the 
road. 

The  road  will  be  commenced  in  the  spring  and  it  is  thought  will 
be  well  advanced  before  the  following  winter.  There  will  be  two 
bridges  of  about  xoo  feet  span,  one  across  the  Aboushagan  and  one 
across  the  Kouchibouguac  rivers,  and  an  arch  across  the  Tidnish 
River.  The  alignment  is  very  direct  and  the  sharpest  curve  is  not 
over  2,800  feet,  while  most  of  them  are  5,700  feet.  From  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  at  Shediac  to  Cape  Bald  there  are  only  three  curves 
in  the  13  miles.  The  road  will  be  built  of  standard  gauge  under 
Dominion  specifications. 

GUSTAVE  Bf.UTF.LSPACHER, 

MoNCTON,  February  iH^  igoi.  Commercial  Agent, 


MINERAL  DEVELOPMENT   OF   NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Consul-General  Foster,  of  Halifax,  under  date  of  January  35, 
1 90 1,  reports  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  a  letter  from  the  general  man> 
ager  was  read  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  quoted  as 
bearing  upon  the  mineral  development  of  Nova  Scotia: 

Th«  success  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  at  this  point  (Sydney)  depends  upon  the 
three  elements  of  iron  ore,  Hinestone,  and  coal.  We  have  the  ore  in  the  yard  at  a 
known  cost;  we  have  made  the  coke,  and  we  have  the  limestone.   There  remains. 
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therefore,  only  the  item  of  Ubpr  not  demonstrated.   Dealing  with  the  three  elements 

separately: 

fi)  [rpfi  ore. — The  developments  nt  Bell  Island  have  bettered  the  promise.  The 
4rill  hole  put  down  in  the  most  doubtful  portion  of  the  property  has  shown  that  the 
ore  at  this  point  exists  in  a  solid  bed  of  great  depth,  low  in  silica  and  high  in  iron. 
It  is  of  better  quality  than  we  had  counted  on  as  a  standard.  The  cost  of  the  ore 
delivered  at  oar  dock  on  steamer  (not  unloaded)  was  only  $1.63  a  ton.  Our  esti- 
mate of  what  it  will  cost  when  everythint^  is  working  smoothly  i«  Jr. 25. 

(2)  Limestone. — We  have  two  supplies — Georges  River  and  Marble  Mountain. 
For  this  winter,  we  are  getting  the  stone  from  Georges  River  at  a  cost  of  6u  cents 
a  ton.  The  Marble  Mountain  quarry  is  nearly  equipped,  and  next  spring  our 
supply  will  come  from  there. 

(3)  ,:/.  — \Vf  have  not  yet  fmif^hcd  the  c  1  ra!-uashing  plant;  nevertheless,  we 
are  makini;  an  cxcc'.Ient  i|u.ility  <>1  coke  in  uur  ovens,  using  the  coal  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  niincb.  The  indications  are  for  a  coke  out  of  washed  coal  that 
will  be  fully  equal  to  the  celebrated  Connellsvillc  standard;  the  sulphur  will  be  no 
higher,  the  ash  lower,  the  carbon  higher,  and  the  physical  structure  promises  to  be 
fully  its  equal. 

The  cost  of  labor  will  of  necessity  l>c  heavy  at  first,  as  it  will  take  time  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  steel  working;  but,  while  this  is  true,  it  leaves  nu 
need  of  doubt  as  to  the  future.  The  plant  we  are  building  is  constructed  with  all 
modern  labor-saving  devices  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as  that  of  any  modem  plant  in 
the  Sutes. 


TARIFF  OF  VENEZUELA. 

Consul  Plumacher  sends  from  Mararailio  copy  of  the  now  cus- 
toms tariff  (taken  from  the  Venezuelan  Herald  of  November  30, 
1900),  as  follows: 

I,  Cipiriano  Castru,  general  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  Venesuela  and  Supreme 
Chief  of  the  Rtpiil'lic — 

Considering  thai  the  edition  of  the  import  tariff  law  of  1897  which  was  ordered  to 
be  put  into  force  by  Executive  decree  of  the  7th  of  November  last  being  exhausted, 
the  Government  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  it  to  several  public  employees  who 
have  lately  applied  for  it  as  necessary  for  their  offices. 

Cnn?idering  that,  as  a  new  edition  of  the  said  tariff  should  be  made  in  order 
be  able  to  attend  to  the  just  demands  of  those  who  need  it,  it  is  expedient  that 
the  various  modifications  which  have  been  made  therein  since  its  promulgation 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  said  law — 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  on  me  by  laws  0  and  34  of  the  code  of 
finance,  decree: 

Gnn<!<t  of  foreign  orif^in  which  arc  introduced  through  the  custom-houses  of  the 
Republic  are  divided  into  the  following  nine  classes: 
(i)  Goods  admitted  free  of  duty. 

(ft)  Goods  liable  to  a  duty  of  10  centimes  of  the  bolivar  (t.9  cents)  per  kilogram. 

(3'^  Goods  liable  to  a  duty  of  z'.  centimes  of  the  bolivar  (4. S  cents)  pi  -  ]:'l'  7:;ram. 

(4)  Goods  ltah!e  to  a  duty  of  75  centime?  of  the  bolivar  (14.4  cents)  per  kilogram. 

(5)  Goods  liable  to  a  duty  of  1.25  bolivars  (24  cents)  per  kilogram. 

(6)  Goods  liable  to  a  duty  of  2.50  bolivars  (48.2  cents)  per  kilogram. 

(7)  Goods  liable  to  a  duty  of  5  bolivars  (96.$  cents)  per  kilogram. 
Goods  liable  to  a  duly  of  10  bolivars  (^1.93)  per  kilogram. 

(9)  Goods  liable  to  a  duty  of  20  bolivars  (I3.86}  per  kilogram. 
No  248  6 
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Chus  I. — C«ods  exempt  fratu  duty. 


(i)  Articles  imported  by  order  of  the  Government. 
(3)  Live  animals  with  the  exception  of  leeches. 

(3)  Iron  boiler  plates,  bottoms  or  boilers,  gratings,  rollerit  and  apparaias  for 
crushing;  cane,  also  axles  and  frames  for  same  and  native  iron  and  scrap  iron 

for  rcsmelfing. 

(4)  Plows  and  plowshares,  hoes,  spades,  sickles,  billhooks  and  scythes,  weeding 
hooks,  hatchets,  shovels,  picks,  "tasies/*  and  cutlasses  with  or  without  wooden 
handles,  and  matchets  for  lopping. 

(5)  Apparatus  and  machinery  for  generating  steam  by  means  of  petroleum 


(6)  Apparatus  and  machinery  for  lighting  with  gas  and  electricity  and  for  ihcir 
manufacture,  hatching  apparatus,  carbonate  of  calcium,  mineral  coal  and  carbons 
for  electric  light,  acetylene  gas  and  trisulphate  of  lime. 

(7)  Barbed  iron  wire  for  fences,  and  also  hooks  for  fastening  the  same,  as  shown 
in  the  cliche  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  June  15,  1894. 

Firr  rntjinf'S. 

{())  Carriages,  accessories  and  materials  intended  exclusively  for  railroads. 

(10)  Wood  ashes,  residues  of  pressed  grapes,  guano  and  every  other  substance, 
vegetable,  mineral  or  artificial  used  as  fertilisers  and  not  included  in  any  other 

clasf . 

(11)  Roman  cement  and  Tileston  cement  for  roofn. 

(12)  Personal  effects  of  ministers  and  those  of  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Republic 
on  their  return  to  the  Republic. 

(13)  Springs,  axletrecs,  rims  and  boards  for  carts  and  carriages  to  be  constructed 

in  the  country, 

(14)  Baggag"  Ijiniii;fii  l>y  passengers,  with  the  exreption  of  those  ariii  les  which 
have  not  been  used,  and  of  furniture  which  will  jxiy  according  to  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  subject  to  a  rebate  according  10  the  deterioration  which  it  may 
have  suffered  from  use.  The  duty  leviable  on  unused  articles  imported  together 
with  baggage  shall  be  increased  by  20  per  cent,  and  if  they  come  from  the  West 
Indies,  they  shall  pay  30  per  cent  additional. 

fi^)  Gcotjr.ii'hii  il  r>r  astronomical  globes,  hydrographiial  or  marine  charts, 
maps  of  all  kinds,  and  lithographed  or  printed  topographical  plans  of  mines. 

(16)  Rennet. 

(17)  Ice  imported  into  localities  where  no  ice  factories  exist  by  permission  of  the 

Government, 


(19)  Books  printed,  unbound  or  stitched,  treating  of  science,  art  and  trade;  cat- 
alogues, newspapers  and  writing  copy  books  for  primary  schools, 

(20)  Wood  prepared  for  shipbuilding,  logs  of  pine,  pitch  pine  for  masts  and 
square  beams  exceeding  25  centimeters,  oak  or  other  common  wood  intended  to  be 
sawn  into  planks,  beams,  or  into  any  other  form, 

(_•!  )  Printtnj^^  pre^-^cs  and  ty]">t;raphiral  arcessories,  surhas  type,  line'?,  prepared 
printing  ink,  and  w  iiiie  priming  paper,  neither  sized  nor  gummed,  also  paper  paste 
for  manufacturing  stereotype  plates  and  alloy  of  lead  and  aluminum  employed 
for  stereotype  printing. 

(2a)  Machinery  for  use  in  agriculture,  mints,  weaving,  sawmills,  foundries  not 
otherwise  mentioned;  also  those  inten<led  for  the  arts  or  trades  when  the  manufac- 
turer imports  them  himself,  and  after  having  justified  the  use  he  intends  to  make 
of  them  and  having  obtained  previous  permission  from  the  Government.  Parts 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  sugar  mills  and  agricultural  machinery  are 
also  in  this  first  class. 


residues. 


(18)  Eggs. 
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(23)  Telegraphic  machinery  and  apparatus,  wiih  previous  permission  from  the 
Government. 

(94)  Steam  engines  of  all  kinds  and  windmills  with  their  accessories,  with  pre- 
vtoas  permission  from  the  Government. 

(25)  Samples  of  tissues  in  small  strips  in  quantities  not  exceeding  25  kilograms 
in  weight,  and  of  wall  paper  not  exceeding  50  centimeters  in  lenjjth;  or  of  all  other 
articles  whenever  they  arc  imported  in  such  dimensions  and  in  such  conditions  as 
10  be  unsalable. 

(36)  Legal  gold  coin. 

(27)  Platinum  and  gold  at:  !  -i!ver  unwrought. 

{2^)  Livinp  plants  of  all  kinds;  hcrliariumf;  or  coIIch  lioiTs  of  dry  plants  Other 
than  medicinal:  and  seeds  for  sowing  which  can  nui  be  used  lor  food. 

(29)  Products  of  Colombia  imported  across  the  frontier  of  that  country  provided 
reciprocity  exists. 

(30)  Bridges  with  their  chains,  floors  and  other  accessories,  intended  for  public 
use  or  agricultural  purposes;  otherwise  they  pay  duty  on  the  materials  of  which 

composed. 

(31)  Clocks  for  public  use  imported  by  order  of  the  Government. 

(32)  When  empty  glass  bottles  are  imported  in  boxes  which  may  be  used  to 
carry  the  same  number  of  bottles  when  filled,  the  bottles  and  the  boxes  shall  pay 

the  rr<;pective  duty  to  which  they  are  Uable  under  this  law. 

(33)  Articles  in  which  i^-inds  exempt  from  duty  arc  imporicd.  such  as  trunks, 
Gladstone  bags,  portfolios,  blankets  or  cloths  which  are  not  thereby  deteriorated  in 
value  shall  be  weighed  apart  and  shall  pay  the  duty  of  the  class  to  which  they 
respectively  belong. 

C/asf  II. — Duty  to  eeuHmes  of  a  hoKvar  {i.gj  cents) per  kilogram, 

(34)  Sulphuric  acid  and  liquctied  carbonic-acid  gas. 

(35)  Bran»  oil  cake  of  bran  and  Unseed  oat  and  barley  residues  for  cattle  fodder. 

(36)  Fishhooks  and  iron  wire,  galvanized  or  otherwise  not  wrought. 

(37)  Alroagra,  ocber,  chalk,  Spanish  white,  clay,  caput  mortuum  and  all  earths 

for  buildinjj  purposes  not  specified. 

(38)  Mineral  or  vegetable  tar,  asphalt,  raw  petroleum  and  bitumens  of  all  kinds 
except  blacking. 

(39)  Hoops  of  iron  or  wood  for  casks,  barrels  and  sieves. 

(40)  Mineral  water. 

(41)  Rico  in  the  grain  and  oats. 

(42)  Iron  bars  (as  tools). 

(43)  Common  bottles  of  ordinary  black  or  white  gtass  for  bottling  liquors, 
aSrated  waters  and  steriliied  milk  and  empty  demijohns  and  square  bottles  of  sim- 
tiar  glass,  generally  used  for  importing  Hollands* 

(44)  Hydraulic  pumps  and  their  pipes,  valves  and  other  accessories. 

(45)  Boats  and  lighters,  whole  or  in  detached  pieces  and  the  oars  and  sails  for 
the  same. 

(46}  Resin,  yellow  or  black. 

(47)  Hydraulic  lime,  common  lime,  and  all  other  similar  materials  for  building 

purposes  not  elsewhere  mentiftntd. 

(4?)  Parings  and  wastes  of  skins  and  dried  sheep  intestines,  such  as  are  used 

by  sausage  lnaUcr^. 

(49)  Hemp  or  tow,  raw  or  twisted  for  calking;  tarred  tcjw  and  cotton  wastes  for 
cleaning  machines. 

(50)  Conduits  or  pipes  of  iron  or  lead  and  the  joints  or  connections  for  said 

pipes. 

(51)  Cardboard  in  the  paste  and  the  filtering  material  used  in  breweries. 
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(53)  Waterproof  cardboard  for  roofing  and  other  purposes. 

(53)  Carts  and  wagons. 

(54)  Wheelbarrows  and  fire  ladders. 

Barley  in  the  grain, 
(50)  Rye  and  wheat  in  the  grain. 

(57)  Coaches,  chaises,  gigs,  omnibuses,  phaJftons.  and  all  kinds  of  vehicles  not 
otherwise  mentioned. 

(58)  Bark  of  oak.  yew  and  other  trees,  used  in  tanning. 

(59)  Ftour  of  barley,  chick-pease,  "DuBarry's  Revalenta"  and  any  flour  not 
otherwise  mentioned. 

(60)  Ice  imported  into  ports  where  ice  factories  are  established  with  permission 
of  the  Government  and  machinery  for  producing  it. 

(61)  Iron  in  bars,  round  or  square  in  plates,  sheets,  or  any  other  form  not 

worked. 

(62)  Bath  bricks. 

(63)  Bricks,  slabs  and  tiles  oi  baked  clay,  jaspar  wood,  or  any  other  material  for 
pavements  not  exceeding  60  centimeters;  tiles  of  clap,  slates  and  all  kinds  of  com- 
mon unwrought  stone. 

(64)  Firewood  and  charcoal  in  pieces. 

{(>^)  Common  wood  such  as  planks,  beams,  and  joi«;t?  of  pinr.  and  ortirr  wood 
neither  planed,  tongued  nor  grooved,  less  than  25  centimeters  in  thickness  aaU  pine 
wood  not  specified. 

(66)  Maiie  in  the  grain. 

(67)  Apples,  grapes,  pears  and  all  other  fresh  fruits. 

(68)  Machinery,  reservoirs  of  galvanized  iron  and  apparatus  not  specified  in 
Class  I,  the  tot.i!  weiijht  nf  whirh  exceeds  i.ouo  kilograms,  and  ire  boxes. 

((k))  Music  manuscript,  in  the  form  of  copy  books  or  half  bound. 

(70)  Manioc. 

(71)  Straw  and  dried  fodder  such  as  hay  and  other  similar  fodder  for  animals, 

with  the  exception  of  medicinal  herbs. 

(72)  Pitch,  common,  white,  black,  or  yellow. 

(73)  Logwood,  guaiacum,  Brazil  wood,  mulberry  wood,  sandalwood,  rose  and 
similar  woods  in  shavings. 

(74)  Slates  for  roofs. 

(75)  Slates  for  billiard  ubles. 

(76)  Slarrs  with  or  without  frames,  slate  books  and  pencils. 

(77)  Pine  resins  and  all  other  not  medicinal. 

(78)  Wheels  for  carriages,  carts  and  wagons,  iron  axle  boxes  fur  the  same  and 
Steel  wheels  fitted  on  steel  axles. 

(79)  Epsom  salts. 

(So)  Glauber's  salts  and  silicate  of  soda. 

(81)  Sienna  .md  Mark  eanli-'  for  i  leaniii);  purposes. 

(82)  Tombstones  uf  uiarLttc,  granite  or  any  other  material. 
(S3)  Wooden  laths  for  roofing. 

(84)  Chalk — white  in  sticks  or  powder  and  marble  and  glass  powder. 

(85)  Gypsum  in  pieces  or  powder  and  gypsum  for  casting. 

Class  in. — Duty  »s  tenHmes  of  tt  boHvar  {4.S  tents)  per  kilogram. 

(86)  Alimentary  oils. 

(87)  Kerosene  oil.  colza  oil  and  all  other  oils  for  lighting  purposes,  not  otherwise 

mentioned  and  bone  oil  and  so-called  "e«perma  do  1  ristal"  oil,  for  m.irhinr*;. 

{^■^)  Siearin  and  alrir  arids;  stearin  pure,  unworkcd,  and  stearin  mixed  with 
paralhn,  known  as  irauc  stearin. 

(89)  Acetic,  hydrochloric,  or  muriatic  acids;  boric  acid  and  borax. 
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(90)  Nitric  acid  or  aqua  fortis. 

Aerated  waters  and  lemonade?. 

(92)  Sieel,  bronze,  brass,  copper,  tin,  pure  or  alloyed,  lead  and  zinc,  in  lumps 
or  rough,  in  bars,  cubes,  parings  or  in  perforated  or  cutout  sheets. 

(93)  Orange  flowers. 

(94)  Spirits  of  turpentine. 

(95)  Knitting  needles  of  steel,  wood,  bone,  caoutchouc,  or  other  similar  material. 

(96)  Cotton. 

(97)  Spike  lavender. 

(98)  Alum,  not  calcined,  in  lumps. 

(99)  English  yellow  or  chromate  of  lead,  minium  litharge,  mineral  manganese, 
white  lead  and  carbonate  of  lead,  astestine. 

(too)  Stuffed  animals. 

(101)  Advertisements  in  the  form  of  almanacs  relating  to  medicinal  or  other 
material  products. 

(tos)  Apparatus  for  filtering  water;  telephonic  apparatus  and  adjuncts  and 

covered  copper  wire. 

('i"3)  Ilarnrss  an'?  lu-rsc  collars  for  use  in  rnnncction  with  all  kinds  of  carriages, 
calashes,  coup6s,  omnibuses  and  phaetons  and  for  all  kinds  of  cars,  wagons  and 
carts. 

(104)  Ground  rice,  sago,  salep,  tapioca  and  crushed  maiie. 
(icq)  Sugar,  crude  or  not  refined. 

(106)  Sulphur,  flowers  or  paste  of. 

(T07)' Scales,  Roman  balances  with  their  weights  other  than  those  of  copper  or 
in  which  copper  predominates. 

(loB)  Excelsior  and  similar  vegetable  fibers  for  sparterie. 

(109)  Barrels,  pipes  and  hogsheads  put  together  or  not  and  staves  Imported 

separately. 

(110)  Wimbles  and  aitfjers  for  perforaiinp  stones  and  beam*!. 

(111)  Pottery  glazed  or  n  >t.  iti  any  form  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

(112)  Zinc,  white  and  white  bole. 

(X13)  Canes,  reeds,  rushes,  palm,  straw,  not  otherwise  mentioned  and  osier,  not 
worked,  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 

(114)  Sporting  shots  and  bullets. 

(115)  Cables,  rigginjT  .md  cordage. 

(liO)  Bowls  for  tobacco  pipes,  cigar  holders  and  common  clay  and  taience  pipes 
not  combined  with  any  other  material. 
(Z17)  Cannon  of  alt  kinds. 

(118)  Beans  of  all  kinds,  chick-pease,  lentils,  Spanish  beans,  and  all  kinds  of 

pulse,  jjarden  pro<!«re,  and  alimentary  roots,  unprepared. 

(119)  Clotli.  unlileached  and  coarse  cloth  called  "coleia"  unbleached  No.  3, 
common  packing  cloth,  generally  employed  for  cocoa  and  coffee  sacks  and  for 
packing,  the  color  of  which,  naturally  dark,  has  not  been  changed  by  a  preparation 
intended  to  bleach  them,  even  when  with  colored  stripes  and  checks. 

(120)  Charcoal  in  powder,  animal  rluir< nal  and  lam i)l'lark. 

(121)  Meat,  salted  in  brine,  or  smokctl  hams  or  shoulders  not  in  tins,  bacon  and 
tongues,  with  the  exception  of  jerked  meat  "tasajo,"  the  importation  ot  which  is 
prohibited. 

(133)  Packing  cloth  lined  with  paper,  fine  pasteboard  or  thick  ofike  paper  for 

visiting  cards  and  other  purposes,  includinn;  waterproof  paper  for  presses. 

(123)  Chloride  of  lime  and  cyanide  of  potash. 

(124)  Sieves  of  iron  wire. 

(125)  Hair  grass  and  similar  vegetable  fibers. 
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(126)  Wax  for  shoemakers. 

(127)  Uecr  and  cider. 

(X98)  Creoltne  and  disinfectanu,  liquid  or  in  powder. 

(129)  Copper— old  and  scrap. 

(130)  Portable  kitchens  (i(  iron  or  other  metals. 

(rjl)  Hcarsfv,  itn  ludin^'  the  i.irjterns,  Ic-.itlii  r'-,  plumes,  and  ail  other  accessories 
thereto,  even  when  ihcy  arc  subject  separately  10  higher  duties,  provided  ihey  be 
imported  together  with,  the  hearses  in  the  same  or  in  another  package. 

(132)  Challc — white  or  red,  in  lumps  or  in  powder. 

(133)  Crucibles  of  al!  kinds. 

(134)  Preserves  in  vinegar  Other  than  olives  or  capers. 

(135)  Juniper  berries, 

(136)  Emery  in  lumps  or  in  powder. 

(137)  Esparto — raw. 

(138)  Fuses  and  quick  matches  for  mines  and  the  lubricating  tow  for  putting 

together  machinery. 

(139)  Copper  s.  upper  nails. 

(140}  Fountains  or  basins  of  iron,  marble  or  any  other  material,  and  statues, 
busts,  vases  and  urns  of  marble,  alabaster,  granite,  or  other  similar  stones. 

(141)  Sago  flour. 

(142)  Biscuits  of  all  kinds  without  confections. 

(143)  Fluid  pas. 

(144)  Gum  arable. 

(145)  Wheat  flour  and  semoltne  prepared  for  making  paste. 

(146)  Tools  and  instruments,  such  as  hammers,  sledge  hammers,  hatchets,  cap* 

stans,  forges,  bellows  of  all  kinds,  cranes,  "mollejoncs"  large  screws  for  black- 
smiths, bickerns,  anvils,  and  other  similar  tools  and  instruments. 

(147)  Manufactures  of  iron:  Wire  and  wire  netting  for  mattresses;  anchors  and 
chains  for  vessels,  safes,  mortars,  furniture,  copying  presses  and  machines  for 
stamping  paper,  nails,  ucks.  hobnails,  rivets  and  scupper  nails,  buildings  not 
erected  or  separate  parts  thereof,  such  as  balconies,  doors,  balustrades,  gratings, 
columns,  roofs,  even  win  11  irni.ortcd  separately;  statues,  urns,  flowerpots,  btists, 
and  all  other  similar  ornamc  nts  fur  Ik  >u5es  and  gardens;  weights  for  scales,  llatirons, 
posts  for  fences,  stoves,  boilers,  "  budares  "  kettles,  broilers,  pois,  frying  pans,  and 
Other  household  utensils,  tinned  or  not,  with  the  exception  of  similar  articles  of 
sheet  iron  and  tin  plate,  which  pay  duty  according  to  Class  IV.  gatvanized«iron 
nails  and  washers  are  also  included  in  this  class. 

(148)  Tinnc!  plate  and  sfu  et-;  of  tinned  paper  used  for  lining  trunks. 

(149)  Bones,  horns  and  hoofs  not  manufactured. 

(150)  Cotton,  Holland  cloth,  blue. 

(iSr)  Toys  of  all  kinds  and  of  whatever  material,  including  marbles. 

Books — printed  unbound  or  stitched,  not  comprised  in  Class  I,  pamphlets, 
copy  books,  and  books  intended  for  primary  instruction,  imported  simply  stitched 
or  half  bound. 

(153)  Emery  on  paper  or  linen. 

(t54)  Linseed  or  linseed  meal  and  col»  seed. 

(155)  Flax,  raw. 

(i  56)  Karthernwarc.  common  and  faience,  glazed  or  not,  in  articles  of  all  forms. 

not  mentioned  in  otlier  classes. 
(157)  Walnut  wood. 

(155)  Wood,  fine  for  musical  instruments,  furniture,  etc. 

(160)  Wood,  sawn,  planed  or  dovetailed. 

(161)  Lard  and  butter. 
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(162)  Machines,  reservoirs  o(  galvanized  iron  and  apparatus  not  otherwise  men- 
lioaed  and  not  exceeding  i.ooo  kilograms  in  weighL  When  machines  are  imported 
.with  extra  pieces,  which,  talcen  separateljr.  are  subject  to  a  higher  duty,  the  whole 
will  be  dutiable  as  machines  when  such  pieces  arrive  in  the  same  package. 

(161)  Mills  of  all  kin^ls  not  specified  in  Class  I. 

([64)  Ore  of  iron,  copper  and  tin,  black  lead  and  asbestus 

(165)  Poutoes  of  all  classes  and  sizes. 

(t66)  Paper  of  all  kinds  not  otherwise  mentioned  and  serpentines  or  paper 

ribbons. 

(167)  Fish — pressed,  salted  or  "^mokcrl,  nr  i  in  tin?. 

(16?)  Lithographic  stone?,  pumicL-  j^toiu-?,  stones  of  all  kinds  and  forms  for 
grinding  or  whetting,  fireproof  stones  for  blast  furnaces,  hitcring  and  other  similar 
Stones. 

(169)  Colors — common  prepared  in  oil. 

(170)  Pianos,  even  silent. 

(171)  Saltpeter,  saltnitcr  and  common  or  calcined  potash. 

(172)  Leeches. 

(173)  Sardines — pressed  in  oil  with  tomatoes  or  prepared  in  any  other  manner. 

(174)  Tallow  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles  or  stearin. 

(175)  Soda— common  or  calcined. 

(176)  Carbonate  of  soda,  rry^^tallized. 

(177)  Sulphate  of  iron  or  gnx n  luppcras. 
(17S)  Sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  stone. 

(179)  Iron  wire  netting,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  and  wire  hooks. 

(180)  Turpentine,  common  or  of  Venice  and  paste  or  extract  of  logwood. 

(ifii)  I'oison  for  preserving  skins. 

(rH2)  Glass  and  crystals,  plain  not  silvered,  white  or  colored. 

(153)  Vinegar,  common  and  empyrcumatic,  and  brandy  from  the  residues  of 
pressed  grapes. 

(154)  Wines  of  all  kinds  in  casks,  pipes  or  barrels,  and  red  wine,  the  product  of 
any  country,  imported  in  casks,  barrels,  bottles,  demijohns  or  other  recipients. 
When  port  wine,  even  red,  is  impo.ted  in  bottles  or  demijohns  it  shall  be  dutiable 
according  to  Class  IW 

(185)  Coffee  winnowers. 

(186)  Sumac,  powdered  or  not. 

Class  fV.-—Good»  which  pay  75  ttntimes  of  a  heHv*ir  {14.^6  ceii(f)  ftr  kilo^am, 

(187)  Linseed  oil. 

(1S8)  Fish  oil,  other  than  cod,  and  cotton-seed  oil. 
{189)  Palm  oil  and  painters  or  sicative  oil. 

(190)  Olives,  capers  of  all  kinds. 

(191")  Oil  and  vinegar  cruets,  water  and  wine  decanters  other  than  those  having' 
any  pan  of  gold  or  silver,  which  come  under  Class  VI 11,  and  those  of  German 
silver,  of  gilt  or  silvered  which  are  comprised  in  Class  VL 

(192)  Articles  of  all  kinds  of  steel,  iron,  copper,  brass,  tin,  tin  plate,  bell  metal, 
bronse,  lead,  pewter,  zinc  and  nickel,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  whether  polished,  , 
varnished,  stained,  or  bronzed  or      r,  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

(\')'\)  Metallic  wire  inanufac  turt- d  iti  fi  anics  for  wigs,  bird  cages,  racks  fe>r  clotheS 
or  hai.s,  and  other  similar  articles,  also  tramcs  for  parasols  and  umbrellas. 

(194)  Almonds,  hazelnuts,  nuts,  peanuts,  chestnuts  and  all  other  dried  fruits 
with  shells,  not  specified, 

(195)  Stills  and  all  similar  apparatus. 

(196)  Siegcrt's  bitters. 

(197)  Beneseed,  canary  seed  and  millet. 
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(ii)8)  Aniseed,  canary  sectl,  Ceylon  and  Chinese  cinnamon,  garlic,  cumin,  origan, 
pepper,  an(i  other  kinds  of  spices. 

(199)  Chandeliers,  globes,  shades,  candelabra,  candlesticks,  beacons,  street 
tam}»s,  lamps,  lanterns,  banging  lamps,  etc.,  except  those  ornamented  with  gold 

or  silver  which  are  included  in  Class  VIII,  and  those  of  German  silver  or  gilt  or 

silvered  whtrh  are  taxfd  acrordinq-  toClas';  VI.  Acres'^orics  thereof  imported  with 
the  abovc-menlioned  articles  shall  pay  duty  according  to  the  class  to  which  ibey 
belong. 

(200)  Christmas  trees. 

(201)  Jet — manufactured. 

(202)  Sus;ar,  while  or  refined. 

(203)  Scales.  Roman  l»alances  and  copper  weights  or  in  which  copper  predomi- 
nates, including  weights  even  of  iron  when  imported  together  with  the  scales, 

(304)  Wooden  troughs  or  buckets. 

(305)  Billtard^table  cushions,  and  bands  or  belts  oi  coarse  oilcloth  for  steam 

engines. 

(206)  Bagatelle  tables  with  all  their  arre«sorip«;. 

(207)  Felt  iur  hats,  not  fulled,  hair  for  hats,  paper  wrappers,  leather  hatbands 
linings,  plushes,  peaks  (or  capes  and  kepis,  ribbon  of  silk  or  cotton  when  it  comes 
in  pieces  of  not  more  than  80  millimeters  in  width  and  other  articles  used  exclu> 

sivcly  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  such  as  oilcloth  prepared  with  gum-lac  dissolved 
in  alrnhnl.  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  black  felt  hats,  and  solutions  of  said 

gum  in  alcohol. 

(20S)  Shoe  blacking  and  bituminous  oil  for  blacking  and  softening  harness, 
(sog)  Billiard  tables  with  all  their  accessories,  including  the  balls  and  cloth 

covers  when  imported  together  willi  tlu  i.ihU  s. 

(2Vi)  Armenian  and  lees  of  oil  and  laid  and  all  other  fatty  sut)Stance5. 

(211)  Boxes  of  wood,  even  imported  in  [jicrp*;,  /.  r.,  in  boards  for  making  same. 

(212)  Baskets,  iarge  or  small,  hand  baskets,  small  carriages  for  children,  and 
other  articles  of  osier  and  wicker  work,  including  children's  carriages,  whatever 
may  be  the  material  from  which  made;  cotton  canvas  covered  with  paper,  (or  the 
manufacture  of  envelopes  and  tissue  coated  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

(213)  Pasteboard  manufartured  or  prcpnrrd  for  boxes,  large  and  small,  or  in 
any  other  form,  excepting  for  toys,  masts  and  playing  c.ards.  Blank  visiting  cards 
of  any  sise  are  also  included  in  this  class. 

(S14)  Barley  husked  or  ground. 

(215)  "  Ccbadilln  "  sneezcroot. 

(216)  Capulcs  fi  .r  (>(  lilies. 

(217)  Brushes — common,  horse  brushes,  and  those  of  horn  or  whalebone,  for 

scrubbing. 

(218)  Wax — vegetable,  black  or  yellow,  unprepared. 

(219)  Bristles  and  horsehair. 

(220)  Wooden  houses  or  carrouse!<;. 

(221)  Glue,  common  and  collodion  t<ir  | 'hotographcr«. 

(222)  Linen  unbleached  and  cloth  called  "colcta"  crash,  unbleached  No,  2,  linen 
coarse,  also  that  comprised  in  No.  119  of  Class  III,  but  which  has  been  more  or 
less  bleached,  including  Indian  taffeta. 

(223)  Pointed  knives,  common,  with  or  without  sheaths,  knives  with  handles  of 

wood  or  other  common  materi.il  for  fishermen,  large  common  knives.  Steel  matchets 
and  those  knives  generally  used  in  the  arts  and  trade. 

(224)  Varnishes  of  all  kinds. 

(335)  Caoutchouc  made  into  tube  or  pipes  and  in  sheets  or  bands  for  machine 

belting. 

(226)  Oilcloth  for  floors,  packing  and  roofing. 
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(227)  M'rrnr<;  nf  all  kind';  ani  plate  gl«SS  sUvercd. 

(22S)  Spermatic  and  parathn. 

(229)  S«a  foam,  a  substance  used  in  the  manufacture  uf  bread,  and  t>aking 
powders. 

(230)  Mats.  larj^e  and  small  and  matting  for  floors. 

(231)  Small  table  mats. 

(232)  Figures,  nrnamfnt'?  ami  articles  of  ail  kinds  used  in  putting  up  confection- 
ery, also  gill  paper  bags  or  cornucopias,  finished  or  partly  finished,  imported  lor 
the  above  purpose.  Should  the  receptacles  referred  to  be  covered  with  silk  or 
velvet,  or  ornamented  with  flowers  or  other  articles  liable  to  higher  dttties»  they 
shall,  unless  completely  filled  with  sweetmeats*  be  placed  under  Class  VI  as  fancy 
articles. 

(233)  Carpets  or  door  mats  not  otherwise  mentioned. 
(234;  Dried  fmits. 

(335)  Fruits  in  brandy,  simp  or  in  their  juice. 

(236)  Saddletrees. 

(237)  Artifu  ial  flowers  of  porcelain. 

(23b)  Biscuits  or  (  rarkcrs  in  the  preparation  of  which  sugar  is  employed. 

(239)  Gasoline  and  benzine. 

(240)  Gelatin  of  all  kinds. 

{341)  Potato,  maize  and  rye  flour. 

(24?)  Shoemakers'  thrcid  and  hemp  rope  for  hahers  with  core  of  tow. 

(243)  Coarse  thread  of  hemp,  and  twisted  lines  or  twine  of  the  same  material  for 
fishing. 

(244)  Twine  or  cord. 

(345)  Tin  plate  or  sheet  iron  manufactured  into  articles  not  specifled  and  iron 
utensils  for  domestic  use  when  they  have  lids  or  covers  of  tin  plates  or  sheet  iron. 

(246)  Incense. 

(247)  Tools  used  in  the  arts  and  trades,  with  or  without  handles,  such  as  pintiiei  s. 
gravers,  compasses,  gimlets,  trowels,  chisels  of  all  kinds  for  carpenters,  levels, 
gauges,  jack  planes,  awls,  files,  hammers,  saws,  tongs  and  pinchers,  laths,  and 
vises,  drawing  kniveS,  planes,  bits,  bit  stocks,  and  other  similar  articles,  together 
with  the  \v(io<!(-n  boxes  containing  any  of  these  instruments. 

(248)  Colored  chalk  for  tailors. 

(249)  Sirups  oi  ail  kinds  other  than  medicinal,  confectionery  of  all  kinds,  sugar 
candy  and  flavored  rice  flour  employed  for  sweets. 

<25o)  Sealing  wax  in  cakes  or  sticks. 

(251)  Roots— raw,  coarse  and  medicinal,  sailcloth  of  hemp  or  cotton  unbleached. 

(252)  Condensed  milk. 

(253)  Books  printed  and  bound,  except  those  mentioned  in  Class  VI U. 

(254)  Faience  in  imitation  of  porcelain. 

(355)  Porcelain — common,  and  china  in  any  way  not  specified. 

(256)  llr.ps. 

(257)  Wood  manufactured  into  articles  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

(258)  Duplicat(»rs. 

(259)  Furniture  uf  iron  and  wood. 

(260)  Marble,  jasper,  alabaster,  granite  and  other  similar  stones,  wrought  or 
polished  in  articles  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

(261)  Maizena. 

(262)  Wirk<;  and  twists  for  lamps  and  lamp  and  chimney  cleaners. 

(263)  Mustard  in  the  grain  or  in  powder. 

(2G4)  Furniture  of  common  wood,  osier  and  straw  or  cane. 
(36s)  Organs  and  all  kinds  of  parts  thereof  imported  separately. 
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(266)  Ostein  and  oleomargarine. 

(367)  Wood  in  strips  for  making  matches. 

(268)  Wooden  colls  covered  with  flax. 

(269)  Paste  or  mastic  for  poli*;hln?  and  that  used  for  the  tips  of  billiard  CVes. 

(270)  Wall  paper,  including  black  and  asphalt  paper. 

(271)  Composition  imitating  porcelain,  marble,  granite,  or  any  fine  stone,  in  all 
kinds  of  articles,  except  toys  for  children. 

(272)  Paper  for  cigarettes  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

(273)  Flints,  touchstones,  polishing  and  similar  stones  not  included  in  the  other 

clashes. 

(i74)  iltde<>,  neither  tanned  nor  prepared. 
(975)  Shovels  made  altogether  of  wood. 

(276)  Solders. 

(277)  Leather  tips  for  billiard  cues. 
(27S)  Cheese  of  all  kinds. 

(279)  Sacks — empty,  of  canvas,  o/naburg,  unbleached  and  thick  linen  or  other 
similar  fabrics. 

(380)  Sausages,  hams  in  tins,  fish  in  tins,  alimentary  preserves,  mushrooms, 

dried  or  in  sauce;  lacteous  flour  and  all  other  similar  provisions,  prepared  or  not 

included  in  the  precedint^  r!a¥K(><;,  <turh  .i>^  nultoni's  agglutinated  paste. 
(281)  Sauces  of  all  kinds  and  pickies  in  mustard. 

(252)  Tallow — raw.  rendered  or  pressed  and  ordinary  fats  of  all  kinds  for  making 
soap. 

(253)  Siphons  and  machines  for  making  aerated  waters. 

(254)  Sole  leather,  dyed  or  not,  not  worked  and  hempen  soles  for  sandals 

(alpargntas). 

(265)  Ftano  stoois  ot  whatever  material. 
(2S6)  Talc  in  sheets  or  in  powder. 
(3S7)  Horsehair  fishing  lines. 

(288)  Meat  covers  of  wire  «auze. 

(2S9)  Stoppers  with  hear!«^  of  mrinl,  slass,  crystal  or  porcelain. 
(290)  Tissues  of  cotton,  hemp,  esparto  or  fiax  for  floor  coverings,  even  when 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  wool,  and  horsehair  tissues  for  covering  furniture. 
(3()i)  Canvas  prepared  for  oil  paintings  and  stumps  lor  drawing. 

(292)  Tissues — common,  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton,  for  furniture,  in  bands,  belts 
or  my  other  form  and  cotton  dishcloths  for  domestic  use  and  straw  ribbon  for 
packing. 

(293)  Wooden  heels,  shod  or  not  with  copper  or  iron. 

(294)  Strips  of  tinned  stuff  or  paper  for  shoemakers  of  i  centimeter  in  width  and 
12  centimeters  in  length. 

(2(;t)  Bootjacks  and  corkscrews. 

(296)  Chalk  in  sticks,  lumps      nthrr  fortn  for  billiards. 

(2(;7)  Blinds,  Venetian,  etc..  lor  door  and  wmdows. 

{2(jS)  Firecrackers  called  ''iriquitraques'^  and  the  fuses  for  rockets. 

(299)  Rubber  tubes  and  hose  and  bands  for  machinery. 

(30J)  Sails  of  coarse  twilled  cloth  for  vessels. 

(301)  Tallow  randies. 

(302)  Birycics. 

(303)  Glass  and  crystal,  manufactured,  in  any  form  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

(304)  Wines  of  whatever  origin,  when  imported  in  demijohns  or  bottles,  except- 
ing red  wines,  which  are  ta.Kcd  according  to  Class  III.  Port  wine,  even  red,  im* 
pijrtcd  in  demijohns  or  bottles  shall  be  inrluiicd  in  Class  IV. 

(305)  Ariictes  of  gypsum  of  ail  kinds,  excepting  toys. 
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Gass  V. — Goods  wkUk  /oy        ^Uvars      <tmis) ptr  icilogram. 

(306)  Oil  of  sesame,  linseed  oil,  castor  oil,  oil  of  almonds,  cod«liver  oil,  and  all 
others  not  otherwise  menttoaed. 

(307)  Perfumed  oils  and  soaps. 

(lo?>  Arsenic, 

(309)  Tariaric  acid  in  powder. 

(310)  Liquid  ammonia. 

C311)  Toilet  waters  and  hair  wash  such  as  "florilina"  and  the  like  and  watcr> 
for  cleaning  metals. 

(312)  Spirits  of  all  kinds,  brandy  or  cognac  and  its  essence?,  absimh.  gin  ami 
its  essences  of  22'  Cartier;  above  22'  they  shall  pay  proportionally;  bitters  not 
otherwise  specified,  such  as  the  elixir  bitter  of  cocaine  are  included  in  this  class. 

(313)  Peeled  almonds. 

(314)  Apparatus  for  measuring  hais. 

(3 1  ^)  Phutographic  apparatus  and  the  tools  used  for  making  same,  not  included 
in  other  classes. 

(316)  Shapes  of  gummed  stuff  for  hats  and  caps. 

(317)  Rings  and  buckles  covered  with  leather. 

(318)  Strops  and  fine  stones  for  sharpening  razors  and  rasor  paste, 

(319)  Saffron. 

(320)  Quicksilver. 

(321)  Trunks,  traveling  backs,  bags,  valises  and  portmanteaus  of  all  kinds. 

(322)  Skins  for  carrying  wine  and  purses  and  small  bags  of  oilcloth  for  grain 
samples. 

(323)  Bandages,  bougies  or  probes,  trusses,  lint,  strainers  or  filters,  sucking 
bottles  and  nipples,  breast  pumps,  cupping  glasses,  anodyne  necklaces,  spatulas, 
lances,  retorts,  (  lysters,  syrin^'^fS  of  a!!  kinds  and  siphons  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

(324)  "  Bra.ina,nie "  (unbleached  tissue),  "brin  "  licks,  drills,  domestic  cloth, 
" liencillo,'*  "platilla,"  "  warandol"  or  Irish  linen,  unbleached,  of  linen  or  cotton, 
and  other  similar  unbleached  tissues,  including  those  with  colored  stripes  or  pat- 
terns, provided  that  the  ground  be  unbleached,  and  Holland  of  black  or  blue 
thread. 

(325)  Krushes  and  paint  brushes  of  all  kinds. 

(326)  Hat  cases  of  leather. 
(337)  Almanacs  of  all  kinds. 

(328)  Camera  obscura  or  camera  lucida,  for  drawing  or  photography,  and  other 

similar  apparatus. 

(329)  Cotton  canvas  for  embroidering,  and  canvas  of  unbleached  thread  similar 
to  the  light  tissues  used  for  mosquito  nets. 

(330)  Capsules,  sacks  or  bags  of  paper,  of  all  kinds  and  sites,  with  or  without 
inscriptions,  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

(331)  Tortoise  shell,  crude. 

(^32)  Homespun  linen,  white  linen  called  "  coleta,"  *' lienzn  rle  rnsa,"  camel's- 
hair  cloth,  cotton  cretonne  and  iinen  cretonne,  called  unbleached  German  dowlas 
Nos.  9,  10,  and  11,  lining  (crehuela).  striped  or  checked,  colored  or  not,  and  all 
other  similar  tissues  not  mentioned  in  other  classes. 

(333)  Sieves  of  copper  wire,  of  leather,  wood  or  horsehair, 

(334)  Brtisht  s  for  the  teeth,  hair  and  clothes  and  all  others  except  those  included 
in  the  fourth  class. 

(335)  White  wax,  pure  or  mixed,  not  wrought,  and  mineral  wax. 

(336)  Bristles  for  shoemakers. 

(337}  Fish  glue  and  liquid  glue  for  shoemakers. 
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(33S)  Colors  and  paints,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  such  as  blurint^,  ultramarine 
and  "  kalsomine,"  and  paints  prepared  with  oil  to  be  used  for  enauici. 

(339)  Cork  in  sheets,  stoppers,  and  iti  »ny  other  shape. 

(340)  Lasting  for  uppers  of  shoes. 

(341)  Amethyst  (quaru). 

(342)  Cubebs. 

(343)  Penknives,  razors,  scissors,  and  "  jackknives,"  table  knives  and  forks, 
except  those  which  have  handles  of  parts  uf  gold  or  silver  which  belong  to  the 
eighth  class  and  those  gilt  or  silvered  which  are  included  in  Class  VI. 

(344)  Cords,  single  or  wound  with  thread  "entorchados." 

(34=;)  Beer,  concentrated. 

(34())  Sassafras  and  all  other  medicinal  barks. 

(347}  Cotton  drills,  white  or  colored,  and  cotton  tlannei,  white  or  colored,  also 
cotton  drill  called  "casinette"  and  cotton  hatiste  and  the  fulled  cloth  used  for 
towels,  bath  or  hand.  * 

(348)  Drugs,  medicines,  and  chemical  products,  not  otherwise  mentioned;  also 
all  vermifuges  or  medicinal  articles  or  substances,  sucb  a  bicarbonate  ol  soda, 
beef  wine,  cardamom  seeds  and  plants. 

(349)  Oilcloth  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  except  those  included  in 
Class  IV. 

(350)  Cotton  buckram. 

(351)  Brooms,  lart^r  and  small,  atn!  lu  rsi'h.iir  brooms. 

(352)  Essences  and  extracts  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

(353)  Sponges. 

(354)  Stereoscopes,  cosmoramas,  panoramas,  magic  lanterns,  and  other  similar 
apparatus. 

(355)  Paper  lanterns,  paper  collars,  fronts  and  cuflfs,  inrludinq-  those  lined  with 
stuff,  paper  ribbon,  and  manufac!ure<!  paper  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

(356)  Foils,  masks,  breastplates  and  boxing  gloves. 

(357)  Phosphorus  in  paste. 

(358)  Photographs. 

(359)  Cotton  blankets. 

(3f)o)  Woolen  blankets,  white  or  with  colored  fringes,  and  dark  blankets  of  goat's 

hair  "  cabrin." 

(361)  Gum  lac,  copal,  and  all  kinds  of  gums  and  resins  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

(362)  Horsehair  gloves. 

(363)  Glycerin. 

(3^4)  Ordinary  sewing  thread,  untwisted  thread  for  embroidering  and  thread  of 

one  end  for  weaving. 
{36s)  Loadstone. 

(366)  Figures  and  statuettes  other  than  those  of  gold  or  silver  and  mechanical 
manikins  of  life  sise. 

(367)  Musical  instruments  and  boxes,  and  all  accessories  thereof,  excepting 
organs  and  pianos. 

(36S)  Surgical,  dental,  anatomical,  mathematical,  and  other  scientific  instru- 
ments not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

(369)  Soap,  white,  marbled,  called  "Castille"  or  "Marseilles." 

(370)  Soap,  common,  soap  in  powder,  and  rock  salt  for  animals. 

f3  7i)  Sets  of  chessmen,  draughts,  dominos,  roulette  and  similar  games  and 
playing  cards  of  all  sorts. 

{372)  Pictures  and  engravings  un  paper. 

(373)  Blank  bfioks.  crayons  and  charcoal  pencils  for  drawing,  notebooks  and 
portfolios,  lithographed  receipt  and  check  books,  pencils  of  ail  kinds,  except  slate 
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pencils,  rubber  erasers,  wafers  and  stamps  for  leiiers,  writing  ink  and  ink  powder, 
paper  knives,  pencil  cases,  sealing  wax  and  wafers,  sand,  steel  pens,  penhoiden, 
inkstands,  and  all  other  stationery  articles,  with  the  exception  of  envelopes  and 
articles  containing  gold  and  silver. 

(174)  Hooks  containing  gold  or  silver  leaf,  whether  real  or  imitation,  for  gild- 
ing or  silvering;  bronze  in  powder  and  books  for  bronzing. 

(375}  Liquor  stands,  empty  or  with  liquor. 

(376)  *' Liencillo,**  *'brin**  and  donesUc  tissues,  linen  or  cotton. 

(377)  Iron  filings. 

(37S)  Striped  tissues,  "arabias,"  ginghams  of  linen  or  cotton,  common,  that  is 
such  as  have  only  thirteen  strands  in  the  warp  or  woof  of  each  square  of  5  milli- 
meters. 

(379)  Wooden  battens,  moldings  and  cornices,  painted,  varnished,  gilt  or  silvered, 
and  wooden  curtain  loop  holders. 

(380)  Colored  cotton  duck. 

(381)  Sweet  liqueurs,  such  as  cherry  cordial,  creams  of  vanilla,  cocoa  and  the 

like. 

(382)  Madapulatn,  Hollands,  Brittany,  domestic,  sheeting.  Irish,  white  or  colored, 
cretonne,  "lefante,"  "platUla,"  "liencillo,"  Rouen,  calico,  savage"  of  cotton 
and  other  similar  tissues. 

(3?  3)  Frames  of  any  material,  with  or  without  glasses,  portraits,  pictures  and 

engravings. 

(384)  Masks  of  all  kinds. 

(385)  Macaroni,  "tallarines."  vermicelli,  and  other  similar  alimentary  pastes. 

(386)  Tape  measures  of  leather,  linen  or  paper,  with  or  without  cases. 

(387)  Furniture  of  fine  wood,  such  as  violet  wood,  mahogany,  rosewood,  wal- 
nut, and  that  wtth  backs  and  seat?;  upholstered  with  horsehair,  wool,  c:otton,  or 
silk,  furniture  of  common  gilt  wood  and  coigns  of  all  sorts. 

(3S8)  Gallnuts,  nutmegs  and  mace. 
(389)  Shades  of  paper,  meul  or  tissue. 
(3 Of  t)  Gum  pastilles  or  drops. 

(391)  Perfumery  of  all  kind^.  unperfumed  books  of  powdered  paper. 

(392)  Parchment  and  imitations  of  the  same,  in  articles  not  otherwise  liiciuioiied . 
doth  only  used  for  bookbinding,  and  waterproof  tissues  of  caoutchouc  and  coiioti 
used  for  blankets  and  overcoats  and  cotton  felt  for  lithographic  machines, 

(393)  Aerometers  and  liquor  gauges  of  all  kinds  of  alcoholometers. 

(394^  Paintings,  chromos.  drawings,  and  portraits  on  canvas,  wood,  paper,  stone 
or  other  materials;  lithographed  advertisements  applied  on  cardboard,  and  christen- 
ing cards  with  < olored  landscapes  or  figures. 

(395)  TbSue  paper. 

(396)  Bottle  and  glass  stands. 

(397)  Gunpowder. 

(39S)  Tobacco,  plug  and  twisted  chewing  tobacco. 

(399)  Tannin. 

(400}  Tea  and  vanilla. 

(40t)  Indian  ink  for  making  hair  dyes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  ink  not  otherwise 

mentioned. 

(402)  Candles  of  spermaceti,  paraffin,  composition,  or  stearin,  and  twisted  wicks 

for  the  same. 

(403J  Dowlas  warandul,  unbleached,  of  luieii  or  cotton,  even  with  coiured  stripes 
or  flowers,  also  that  with  a  lead-gray  or  light-yellow  ground. 
(404)  Tinder  boxes  and  flints  or  wicks  for  tinder  boxes. 
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ClasM  V/. — Duty  J.JO  bolivars  {48.*  cents)  per  kihgram. 

(405)  Hucfles  antl  brad'?  f»f  ^lass,  porcelain  stccl.  wood,  or  of  any  other  material, 
excepting  g'>ld  and  silver,  cotiin  ornaments,  lancy  articles  of  tjlass  or  porcelain 
mounted  in  gill  or  silvered  metal;  artificial  plants  of  caoutchouc,  paper  or  tissue, 
repre$enting  palms,  begonias  and  large  leaves,  and  sweetmeat  boxes  covered  with 
silk  or  velvet  or  ornamented  with  flowers  or  other  articles  liable  to  higher  duties 
than  those  levied  under  Class  IV^. 

(406)  Steel  hoops  for  crinolines  or  bustles,  covered  or  not  with  tissue. 

(407)  Damasks,  drills,  BriltMny  cloth,  unbleached  cloth,  "  bramante,"  ticks, 
dowlas,  excepting  unbleached  German  dowlas  Nos.  9,  10  and  11.  specified  in  Class 
V,  *'estopllla/'  *'estrepe/'  *'garantido/*  Irish  linen,  "florete/'  "platilla."  Rouen, 
calico,  white  or  dyed  dowlas,  warandol  of  linen,  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton. 

(408)  Pins,  needles,  eyrit  is,  hooks  and  eyes,  clasps,  hairpins,  hooks  fur  clothes 
and  shoes,  zinc  clasps  for  shoes,  buckles  for  hats,  waistcoats,  trousers  and  shoes, 
except  those  of  gold  or  silver. 

(409)  Carpets  in  the  piece  or  rugs. 

(410)  Vests,  scarfs,  bonnets,  socks,  drawers,  trousers,  stockings,  and  slip  bodicts 

of  cotton,  knitted,  and  like  tissues. 

(411)  Spectacles,  opera  pflas'^c's,  telescopes,  cvcglasscs.  maq;nifying  glasses,  and 
microscopes,  except  those  01  gold  or  silver,  but  not  including  glasses  and  lens,  etc.. 
imported  separately. 

(413)  Whalebone  and  its  Imitations. 

(413)  Basil  and  tanned  skins,  not  manufactured,  except  the  white  or  colored 

leather  which  belongs  to  Cla^s  \Y . 

(414)  Barometers,  hygrometers,  chrfinometcrs,  octants  and  other  similar  instru- 
ments, and  compasses  of  all  classes. 

(415)  Canes,  and  canes  loaded,  whips  and  slung  shots,  with  the  exception  of 
sword  sticks  or  Sticks  containing  a  mechanism  for  firing,  which  are  included  in 
Class  VII. 

(416)  Buttons  of  all  kinds,  rxreptint;  those  nf  silk,  silver  or  gold. 

(417)  Baize  or  ratteeub,  in  piece  or  plaids,  ami  blankets  made  of  these  inaicrials. 
(41S)  Bowls  for  pipes,  cigar  holders  and  pipes,  of  amber,  porcelain,  and  ^any 

other  material  except  those  of  gold  or  silver  and  those  mentioned  in  Class  III. 

(419)  Shaving  boxes  with  accessories,  work  and  traveling  cases. 

(420)  Shells  even  made  up  into  ornaments. 

(421)  PcKketbooks,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases,  cardcases,  purses,  tobacco  pouches, 
spectacle  cases,  match  boxes,  albums,  not  covered  with  velvet,  nor  gill  nor  silvered, 
and  all  other  similar  articles  except  those  which  have  gold  or  silver. 

(422)  Wax,  manufactured  into  articles  of  all  kinds,  except  toys. 

(423)  Ccjuntcrpancs,  sheets,  plaids,  hammocks,  table  covers,  of  linen  or  cotton. 

(424)  Elastic  for  <;hoes. 

(425)  Coral  in  articles  ul  all  kinds,  except  when  set  in  gold  or  silver. 

(426)  Funeral  wreaths  and  other  funeral  articles. 

(437)  Thin  cord  for  weaving  and  all  other  twisted  thread  in  the  shape  of  cord, 

such  as  binding  or  sail  thread,  white  or  colored,  which  can  not,  on  account  of  its 
elasticity,  he  assimilated  to  cord  and  can  be  uscd  in  the  manufacture  of  hand  or 
machine  made  tissues. 

(42S)  Crinolines,  bustles,  and  similar  articles,  and  caoutchouc  dress  shields 
covered  or  not,  used  inside  of  ladies'  clothing. 

(429)  Knives  and  forks  with  German  or  white  metal,  or  silvered  or  gilt. 

(410)  Mattresses,  pillows,  paillaises.  and  cushions,  except  those  of  Silk i  feathers 
for  stuthng  them,  and  woven-wirc  mattresses. 
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(430  Cotton  cords  lor  hammocks. 

(433)  Damasks,  "coqui."  bombasine,  "bordoii."  padding,  ticking*  **mahon,*' 
nankeen,  light  nankeen.  '  cstrepe,"  quilting,  sateen,  *'tangep"  or  stiff  muslin,  of 
cotton,  white  or  colored  and  other  similar  cotton  tissues  not  mentioned  in  the  other 

classes. 

(433)  Dynamite. 

(434)  Thimbles,  except  those  of  gold  or  silver,  and  artificial  teeth  and  eyes. 

(435)  Shirts,  petticoats,  dressing  gowns,  nightdresses,  and  chemises  of  cotton, 
m.iHe  up  or  cut  out,  and  cotton  stuffs  shaped  for  shirts,  with  or  without  embroid- 
ered haiuls, 

(436)  Articles  of  German  or  white  nietal  or  its  imitations,  such  as  trays,  dishes, 
curbs,  bits,  mussles,  spurs,  sdmips.  hinges,  buckles,  chandeliers,  lamps,  cande> 
labra  and  other  simitar  articles. 

(437)  Articles  of  iron  and  other  similar  mt  t.^Is,  gilt  or  silvered,  with  the  excep> 
tion  of  stationery,  which  will  always  be  included  in  Class  V,  even  when  gilt  or 
silvered. 

(438)  Yarns,  worsted,  raw,  and  of  goats'  hair. 

(439)  Cases  containing  small  articles  of  steel,  copper,  or  other  metals,  for  clean- 
ing the  teeth  and  nails. 

(440)  Brooms  and  brushes  of  palms,  rushes  or  other  vegetable  fibers. 

(441)  Felt  in  pict  ts  for  ««:idd!e  cloths. 

(442)  Blanicels  or  quilts  of  pure  wool,  or  mixed  with  cotton,  and  with  ground  of 
one  or  more  colors. 

(443)  Tissues  of  slippers,  excepting  of  silk. 

(444)  Elastic  for  shoes. 

(44?)  Gutta-percha,  manufactured  or  not,  and  elastic  shoes. 

(446)  Imitation  gold  or  silver  thread,  purl,  spangles,  iiiis<  I,  leaf,  foil,  galloons, 
trimmings,  small  wares,  and  other  articles  of  imitation  gold  or  silver,  for  em- 
broidering or  sewing. 

(447)  Bone,  ivory,  mothcr-of-pearl,  real  and  imitation,  jet,  real  and  imitation, 
tortoise  shell,  caoutchouc,  india  rubber,  sheets  a{  (  cnulold,  horn  and  talc,  manu- 
factured in  articles  of  all  kinds  not  uiherwise  mentioned,  with  ttic  ex<  cption  of 
children's  toys  comprised  in  Class  ill,  and  those  combined  with  gold  and  silver, 
which  are  included  in  Class  VIII. 

(448)  Table  cloths,  towels,  and  napkins  of  all  classes. 

(449)  Sheeting  of  pure  linen  or  mixed  with  cotton. 

(450)  Hand«?,  key*^.  sprini,,"^,  spir.ils,  and  other  parts  of  watch  and  clock  move- 
ments,  excepting  those  of  gold  and  t>iivcr. 

(451)  Wicks,  and  cotton  slightly  spun  for  wicks. 
(453)  Cotton  handkerchiefs. 

(453)  Paper,  gilt  or  silvered,  paper  stamped  in  relief,  and  colored  paper  for 

artificial  flowers. 

{454)  Umbrellas,  sunshades,  and  parasols,  of  wool,  linen  or  cotton. 

(455)  Imitation  pearls  and  stones,  not  set.  or  set  in  any  metal  except  gold  or 
silver. 

(456)  Rice  and  other  toilet  powder,  such  as  Persian  snail  shell  calcined.  Powder 

puffs  also  bclony^  to  this  rbis?. 

(457)  White  metal  or  German  silver,  in  articles  of  all  kinds  not  otherwise 
enumerated. 

(438}  Goose  quills  prepared  as  toothpicks. 

(459)  Feather  dusters. 

(460)  Imitation  jewelry. 

(4bi)  Table  or  wall  clocks,  alarm  clocks,  water  clocks,  hourglasses,  and  all  other 
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similar  articles,  with  the  exception  of  watches  and  tower  clocks  imported  by  the 

Federal  Government. 

(4^)2)  Hats,  caps,  hat  frames  and  bonnets,  of  straw  ur  its  imitatiunii,  not  trimmed. 

(463)  Patent  leather,  not  manufactured. 

(464)  Tobacco,  raw  or  twisted  for  chewing,  and  cig^arette  paper  whether  in 

bobbins  or  in  the  form  of  Egyptian  cigars. 

(46')  "  Dowlas,"  warandol,  white  or  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton. 

(466)  Chintz,  nainsnnk.  r  ilicors,  rrctonncs.  r.irlnnrnncs,  p.iptT  rambrirs,  line 
French  striped  cloth,  and  uihcr  htie  lisisues,  which  have  more  liian  thirteen  threads 
in  the  woof,  in  a  square  of  5  millimeters,  poplins,  **malvinas,"  Japanese  cloth, 
lustering,  colored  percal<»  and  any  other  cotton  cloths,  colored,  similar  to  the  above, 
and  not  otherwise  mentioned  under  different  classes,  such  as  cotton  merinos,  etc. 

Chss  Vn^^Geods  which  pay  duty  of  j  Mivars  (96./  cents) per  kibgram, 

(467)  Fans  of  all  kinds. 

(46B)  Undershirts  of  wool  or  mixed  with  cotton. 

(469)  Opera  cloaks. 

(470)  Swonl  stic  ks  ail'!  sticks  with  a  mechanism  for  firing. 

(471)  I'urscsui  linen  or  cotton. 

(472)  Stockings,  socks,  fringes,  tassels,  luces,  ribbons,  bauds,  lapcs,  trimmings, 
plushes,  caps,  mantles,  capes,  waistbands,  bows,  epaulettes,  list  shoes,  gloves  of 
wool  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton. 

(473)  Roots  and  shoes  only  cut  nut  or  without  soles,  and  rugs  of  sheepskins. 

(474)  Shirt?,  made  up,  of  rottun  without  Uoen. 

(475)  VVuvcH  uppers  for  sandals. 

(476)  Rugs,  carpets,  and  all  other  articles  of  crochet,  except  those  of  silk. 

(477)  Chasubles,  viaticum  cases,  alur  cloths,  bands,  and  other  ecclesiastical 

vestments  and  church  ornaments, 

(47S)  Cigarrttes  of  paper  or  mai/e  leaf. 
(479)  Cravats  of  cotton,  hair  or  wool. 

(4S0)  Curtains,  hangings,  and  mosquito  nets,  of  iincn  or  cotton. 

(481)  Braces,  corsets,  slip  bodices,  corset  covers,  and  garters  of  all  kinds. 

(4S3)  Skirts,  dressing  gowns,  nightgowns,  pcttici  ats,  pillow  slips,  and  blouses 
of  Ilnrn,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton,  excepting  those  of  linen  cambric  or  of 
canihrit  mixed  with  cotton,  which  arc  comprised  in  Class  VI  If. 

(4S3)  Lace,  embroidered  bands,  edgings,  ribbons,  borders,  epauiciics,  tassels, 
cords,  fringes,  scarfs,  braids,  gloves  and  trimmings,  of  linen  or  cotton. 

(484)  Swords,  sabers,  daggers,  fine  hunting  knives,  blunderbusses,  pistols,  re- 
volvers, guns,  muskets,  rifles,  war  guns,  carbines  and  other  fine  arms  for  artillery 
and  infantry,  including  projcrtile^.  percussion  caps,  n:pplcs.  gunl(»rks,  cnrtrid^es 
loaded  or  empty,  and  everything  relating  lo  side  or  fire  arms,  and  compressed  air 
guns. 

(485)  Pyrotechnic  or  Bengal  lights. 

(456)  Fireworks. 

(457)  Hor«^c  .  !.>ths  .ind  blankets  of  ill  kimls. 

(4SS)  Stockings  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mi.xcd  with  cotton,  and  those  of  Scotch 
twisted  yarn. 

(489)  Shot  bags,  powder  flasks,  cap  boxes  and  game  bags. 

(490)  Muslins,  cr^pons  of  cotton,  colored,  lawn,  cotton  gauze  called  "rengue," 
barege,  grenadine,  nrc:findy,  zephyr,  very  fine  linen  cloth  called  " claim  iKiIcc," 
"^ncno"  tarlatan,  "  imitt,"  batiste  of  Holland,  cotton  batiste  white  or  cfihircd,  |)lain, 
worked,  transparent,  or  embroidered,  in  pieces  or  cut  out  tor  dresses,  and  ail  other 
tissues  similar  10  the  above  and  not  included  in  other  classes. 
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(491)  Muslins  and  batisics  of  liiun,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  other  materials, 
unbleached  or  colored,  in  pieces  ur  cut  out  for  clothes. 

(493)  Cotton  [velvet  (plaailla),  cotton  plush  and  imitation  velvet,  in  pieces  or 
ribbons. 

(493)  Fine  and  common  woolen  cloth,  cassimcre,  bassinette,  muslin,  satin,  knit- 
ted goods,  flannel,  "lanilla,"  bombazine,  alpaca,  crape,  merino,  serge,  lasting, 
damask,  and  all  other  tissues  of  wool  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  not  mentioned 
in  other  classes,  unless  made  up  into  wearing  apparel,  which  would  bring  them 
under  Class  IX. 

(494)  Shawls,  foulards  and  scarfs,  large  and  small,  of  muslin^  lawn,  knitted 
};nofi<;.  or  other  fine  cotton  tissues,  and  tissues  made  of  same,  or  of  cotton  mixed 

will)  this  tiber. 

(495)  Handkerchiefs,  tablecloths  and  undershiris,  of  wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with 
cotton,  neither  ornamented  nor  embroidered  with  silk. 

(496)  Umbrellas,  sunshades,  and  parasols  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  wool  or 

cotton. 

(497)  Skins,  tanned,  manufactured  in  any  shape,  not  mentioned  in  other  classes. 

(498)  Guipure  or  luiie,  ui  cotton  or  pita. 

(499)  Saddles,  headpieces,  gun  cases  and  pistol  holsters,  reins,  girths,  cruppers 
and  sheepskin  horse  covers  of  all  kinds. 

(500)  Tobacco,  raw,  and  tobacco  stalks. 

Cltut  VIll.^Duly  10  boHvart  {S/.gj)  per  kilogram, 

(501)  Ornaments  and  nets  for  headdress  of  all  kinds. 

(502)  Human  hair  and  Its  imitations,  worked  or  not. 

(503)  Shirts,  made  up,  of  linen  or  wool,  of  cotton  with  parts  of  linen;  trousers. 

jackets,  blouses,  waistcoats,  drawers,  coats,  overcoats,  vests,  and  all  other  ready* 
made  clothe?,  of  linen  or  cotton,  for  men.  not  mentioned  in  other  classes. 

(504)  Collars,  shirt  fronts,  and  cuffs,  of  linen  or  cotton,  for  men  and  women. 

(505)  Hammocks,  netted  of  all  kinds. 

(506)  Skirts,  petticoats,  pillow  slips,  and  chemises,  of  fiatiste  or. light  linen 
tissue  "clarin,"  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton. 

(507)  Flowers  and  fruits,  artificial,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  and  materials  for 
making  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  colored  flowers,  comprised  in  Class  VI. 

(508)  Skin  gloves,  with  the  exception  of  boxing  gloves. 

(509)  Dutch  batiste,  light  tissue  **clarin,**  knitted  goods,  zephyr,  lawn,  tarlatan, 

muslin  and  all  other  fine  linen  or  cotton  tissues,  made  up  into  articles  such  as 
frills,  ruches,  infant's  cape,  skirts,  cuffs,  ctiemisettes,  and  other  similar  articles  and 
adornments  not  mentioned  in  other  classes. 

(510)  Precious  stones,  pearls,  and  jewelry,  articles  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold  or 
silver;  watches  of  any  material,  empty  watch  cases,  jewelry  cases  and  the  like, 
even  imported  separately. 

(511)  Books  and  albums  bound,  in  velvet,  silk,  mother-of*pearl,  tortoise  shell. 
Ivory.  Russian  leather,  with  ornaments  gilt  or  silvered. 

(512)  Handkerchiefs  of  linen  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton. 

(513)  Bookbindings  imported  separately,  and  removable  book  covers. 

(ST4)  Feathers  for  bats  and  bonnets,  and  other  similar  uses,  and  hearse  plumes, 
imported  separately  from  the  hearses. 

Silk,  pure  or  mixed  with  other  materials,  and  tissues  of  other  materials 
mixed  with  silk. 

(516)  Cloths  or  tissues  of  all  kinds,  mixed  or  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver, 
real  or  imitation,  except  ornaments  for  the  church  and  priests  which  belong  to 
Class  VII. 
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($X7)  Stuffs  and  tissues  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  made  up  as  mosquito  nets, 
hanf^ings,  curtains,  and  other  articles  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

(518)  Tobacco,  manufactured  and  prepared  in  any  form,  not  Otherwise  mentioned. 
To  thU  class  belong  cigarettes  with  tobacco  wrapping. 

Chss  IX, — Duty  ao  boHvars  (J^J.A))  ftr  kitogram, 

(519)  Placards,  show  cards,  and  handbills,  printed  or  lithographed. 

(520)  Cigarette  wrappers. 

(521)  Circulars,  printed  or  Itthopfraphed. 

(522)  Labels  of  all  kinds,  printed  or  lithographed,  which  are  not  attached  to  any 
article,  printed  visiting  cards,  with  or  without  colored  designs. 

(523)  Fine  and  common  cloths,  cassimere.  satin,  knitted  goods,  flannel,  alpaca, 
"cambron,"  bombazine,  serge,  lastingsand  damask  of  wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with 

cotton,  made  up  as  men's  clothinj^. 

(524)  Envelopes  of  all  kinds,  finished  or  only  cut  out, 

(525)  Hats,  bonnets  and  caps,  trimmed,  uf  every  kind,  for  women  and  children. 

(526)  Hals  of  black  silk  plush,  with  high  crowns,  and  similar  hats  of  any  mate- 
rial, including  opera  hats,  hats  simply  cut  out,  hats  of  fulled  felt,  and  all  other  kinds 

of  hats,  wholly  or  partially  finished,  excepting  those  of  straw  or  their  imitations. 

(527)  Advertisement  cards,  (large),  printed  or  lithographed. 

(528)  Tarlatan,  silk,  wool,  batiste  of  Holland,  light  tissue  "clarin,"  zephyr, 
lawn,  muslin,  and  all  other  tissues  of  linen  or  cotton,  made  up  into  ladies*  wearing 
apparel. 

(529)  Men's  clothing  of  wool,  linen  or  cotton,  with  the  exception  of  that  men- 
tioned in  other  classes. 

Art.  2.  All  customs  duties  shall  be  levied  on  the  gross  weight,  in  bolivars  and 
centimes  of  the  bolivar. 

Art.  3.  The  importation  of  the  following  articles  is  prohibited. 

Cocoanut  oil,  starch,  indigo,  cocoa,  coffee,  molasses  from  sugar,  and  honey, 
salted  jerked  meat  (tasajo),  salt,  sarsaparilla  roots,  spurious  gold  coin,  and  silver 
money,  apparatus  for  coining  money,  unless  imported  by  the  Government  mint. 

Soli  paragraph. — Should  the  Executive  Power  deem  it  expedient  to  authorize  the 
importatioo,  through  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic,  of  any  pndtibited  article, 
it  shall  fix  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  such  article,  and  report  to  Congress  at  its  first 
session. 

Art.  4.  The  Executive  Power  may  totally  or  partially  prohibM  the  importation 
of  any  kinds  of  tissue,  ready-made  wearint,'  apparel,  hats,  bonnets,  and  cap's,  and 
debar  entry  ihcrcut  through  the  customs-houses  of  the  Republic,  if  the  industries 
and  manufactories  in  districts  producing  goods  of  the  above  description  have, 
in  importance  and  development,  reached  a  sniBcient  degree  to  meet  the  demands 
of  consumption,  provided  that  purchasers  do  not  suffer  in  consequence  of  such 
prohibition. 

Art.  5.  For  the  importation  of  dutiable  firearms  through  the  custom-houses  of 
the  Republic,  as  well  as  of  powder,  shot,  car^idges,  caps,  primers,  flints,  saltpeter, 
and  all  other  explosive  materials  not  mentioned  in  the  present  law,  a  special  per. 

mission  or  order  from  the  General  Government  is  necessary. 

Sole  paragraph.  —  Arnis  of  precision  and  all  war  articles  exclusively  intended  for 
the  arsenals  can  only  be  imported  by  the  National  Government. 

Art.  6.  For  all  articles  mentioned  in  the  tariff  the  material  from  which  they  are 
made  will  not  be  considered,  the  class  under  which  placed  being  solely  taken  into 
account.  Hence  trusses,  syringes,  clyster  pumps,  toys,  masks,  spectacles,  port- 
folios, cardcascs,  and  all  och«T  articles  mentioned  pay  the  duty  of  the  class  to 
^bich  they  belong,  whatever  be  the  material  from  which  manufactured,  except. 
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wben  they  are  partially  made  of  gold  or  silver,  in  which  case  they  are  comprised  in 
Class  VIII. 

Art.  7.  Packages  containing  samples  of  tissue  in  small  pieces  or  samples  of 
wall  paper  wetsjhint:  more  than  25  kilograms  shall,  for  the  weight  exceeding  25 
kiiograms,  pay  the  duty  siipuiated  in  Class  111. 

Art.  8.  When  goods  or  products  subject  to  import  duties  are  imported,  such 
goods  being  unknown  in  the  country  and  not  specified  in  the  tariff  nor  in  the  latest 
resolutions  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  importers  can  state  this  fact  in  their 
manifests  anc!  address  a  petition  to  the  Government,  accompanied  by  a  sample  of 
the  goods  or  products,  to  permit  the  proper  denomination  or  classification  thereof. 

Art.  9.  Machines,  tools,  and  other  mining  apparatus  can  enjoy  the  exemption 
from  import  duties  but  once  for  each  mining  company,  and  the  extra  parts  im- 
ported to  replace  the  same  shall  not  enjoy  this  exemption. 

Art.  in.  Maritime  riistom-hnnse?.  can  not.  without  previous  order  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Fiiian(  e,  authorize  the  inipi  rtatioii  of  machines  and  apparatus  comprised 
in  Nos.  6.  21,  22,  and  23  of  the  tariff,  nor  of  artificial  objects  of  a  monumental 
character.  To  obtkin  this  order,  the  interested  party  must  in  every  case  address 
a  petition,  previously  examined  by  the  respective  custom-house,  to  the  Minister  of 
Encouragement,  requesting  the  free  entry  of  the  articles. 

Art.  I!.  Unitsed  forcttjn  arttrlef;  which  travelers  import  with  their  lujr?agc 
&hall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  leviable  thereon  under  the  tariff,  be  liable  to  a  surtax 
of  20  per  cent. 

Art.  12.  The  Executive  Power  is  authorized  to  increase,  decrease  or  abolish 
any  of  the  duties  of  the  present  tariff,  leviable  on  alimentary  products  of  primary 
necessity,  subject,  however,  to  reporting  to  Congress  the  measures  which  it  deems 

proper  to  take. 

Art.  13.  Should  untUicd  articles  be  imported  in  one  sole  package  or  in  different 
packages,  they  shall  be  liable  to  the  duties  applicable  thereto  when  imported  in  a 
fitted  condition. 

Art.  14.  The  Executive  decree  of  the  7lh  November  last  ordering  to  be  put 
into  force  the  customs  tariff  promuli^ated  in  1897  and  all  subsequent  resolutions 
relating  to  the  tariff  to  be  imposed  on  foreign  merchandise  are  hereby  repealed. 

Art.  15.  The  Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit  is  charged  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  this  decree. 

Given,  signed  by  my  hand,  sealed  with  the  seal  cf  the  National  Executive  and 
cnuntcrsitrned  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  PuV'lic  CrecJit,  the  loth  day  of  October 
1900— ninetieth  year  of  independence  and  forty-second  of  federation. 

CiPRiANo  Castro. 


DUTIES  IN  TH£  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

In  my  report  of  July  20,  iqoo,*  I  stated  that  the  .S[ninii>li  Govcrn- 
mciu  had  given  itie  provincial  deputation  the  right  to  collect  a  duty 
on  the  following  articles:  Wheat,  millet,  maize,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  all  flours  made  from  these  cereals. 

These  duties  were  to  be  used  in  liquidation  of  a  loan  of  500,000 
pesetas  which  the  Canary  Islands  had  received  from  the  Spanish 
Government. 

This  loan  has  been  paid,  and  the  articles  specified  will  now  be 

*  See  AovANce  Subbts  Uo.  8t6  (Augmt  m*  '9^)'*  CoMSUtAX  RmroKn  No,  243  (December,  1900). 
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admitted  free  of  duty.  The  only  tax  remaining  is  the  octroi,  which 
is  as  follows:  Cereals  (wheat,  maize,  corn,  oats,  rye,  etc.),  per  loo 
kilograms,  2  pesetas  and  5  percent,  equal  to  2.10  pesetas;  cereals 
manufactured  into  flour,  2.40  pesetas  per  xoo  kilograms  and  5  per 
cent,  equal  to  2.52  pesetas;  which,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange 
to-day,  makes  same  in  weight  and  United  States  gold  coin,  namely, 
cereals,  31  cents  per  220.46  pounds;  cereals,  manufactured,  $i  cents 
per  220.46  pounds. 

Solomon  Berliner, 
Teneriffe,  January  2j,  ipoi.  Consul. 


BRAZILIAN  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

Consul  Furniss  sends  fiuin  Baliia,  January  8,  190 1,  translation  of 
such  sections  of  the  "revenue  law  "  passed  by  the  Brazilian  Congress 
December  26,  1900,  as  muy  be  of  interest  to  merchants,  shipmasters, 
and  others  doing  business  with  Brazil.    The  consul  adds: 

This  law  went  into  effect  January  r,  1901,  but  by  special  decree 
the  Minister  of  Treasury  has  extended  for  two  months  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  law  contained  in  article  21,  requiring 
*'all  labels  or  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  printed  all  or  in  part 
in  Portuguese,  to  state  the  country  of  origin."  Certified  consular 
invoices  are  now  recjuired  with  all  imports,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
our  merchants  to  make  their  invoices  in  accord  with  the  official 
nomenclature,  copies  of  which  can  be  seen  in  alt  Brazilian  consulates. 

By  article  2  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  effective  the 
following: 

IV.  To  tease  or  seli  Government  railroads  lo  the  best  advantage  and  apply  the 
sum  received  to  financial  reorganization. 

V.  To  adopt  a  differential  tariff  in  favor  of  one  or  more  imported  articles  in 
compensation  for  concessions  to  Brazilian  produce,  or  mo8t«favored-nation  treat- 
ment, and  vice  versa. 

IX.  T<^  rcrnvi  r  frum  sliii)pini;  a  fluty  of  i  to  5  rcis  paper  per  kilogram  of  mer- 
chandise loaded  or  discharged,  10  he  expended  in  improvements  ol  the  respective 
ports. 

X.  To  organize  the  inspection  of  all  insurance  companies  and  charge  each  with 

a  share  of  the  cost. 

XV.  To  lease  the  working  of  monazite  sands  found  in  national  territories. 

It  is  further  enacted  as  follows: 

Akticle  $.  The  ts  per  cent  of  the  duties  paid  in  gold  on  imported  merchandise 
is  raised  to  25  per  cent,  of  which  5  per  cent  shall  be  reserved  for  the  fund  in  guar- 
anty of  the  currency.  Instructions  shall  l>e  given  to  tlie  different  custom-houses 
lo  rccuvcr  the  money  in  paper  and  gold  in  such  a  manner  that  the  total  shall  ntit 
cxLccd  139  per  cent  of  the  duties,  on  the  basi.s  of  7)^d.  (l  5.2  cents)  paid  in  January, 
i90(j,  until  exchange  reaches  lo^sd.  (21.2  cents).    From  io>^d.  upward,  the  duties 
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shall  be  received  without  any  rebate — i.  75  per  cent  in  paper  and  25  per  cent  in 
gold. 

Article  8.  All  vessels  calling  at  Braitlian  ports  exclusively  for  orders  shall  be 
subject  to  a  single  fixed  tax  of  jfs  ^.73)  irrespective  of  tbeir  tonnage,  and  shall 

be  permitted  to  remain  ten  days  under  supervision  of  the  customs  authorities  and 
shall  be  allowed  to  receive  provisinns,  water,  coal,  etc.  In  this  tax  shall  be  in- 
cluded customs  and  other  dues  oi  every  kind  to  which  shipping  is  subject.  The 
ten  days  may  be  extended  by  the  customs  inspector  five  days  only,  except  in  case 
of  force  ma|ettre.  after  which  vessels  will  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  regulations. 
ARrici  R  9.  The  stamps  corresponding  to  class  2,  paragraph  3,  and  item  3  of 
*  Srhcdule  B  of  the  rcj^'ulations  approved  by  decree  35'j4  of  January  22,  1900  (/.  <'., 
a  stamp  of  300  reis=4.8  cents),  shall  be  applied  to  only  one  copy  of  bills  of  lading — 
i.  e.,  to  the  original,  or,  in  case  of  loss,  to  that  presented  to  the  custom-house  for 
dispatch. 

Article  14.  Prohibits  advertisements  in  imitation  of  or  resembling  bank  notes. 

Infringements  will  be  subject  tn  a  penalty  of  i.fxxi  inilrLis  f5i^>f>). 

ArtU'I-K  16.  All  captains  .unl  master*;  of  inerrhanl  \(  sscls.  n  itionnl  or  forpit::n, 
clearing  from  Brazilian  ports  for  foreign  countries  arc  obliged  to  make  a  manitest 
of  the  merchandise  loaded  at  the  respective  ports  and  must  mention  therein  the 
name,  class*  and  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  name  of  the  roaster,  number  of  packages 
an»I  llicir  denomination  and  <]u antily,  class,  and  weight  of  each  separate  article  of 
merchandise  and  it?*  value  when  dei  'an  <1.  Thi?  manifest  must  be  posted  to  the 
"  Reparti9ao  de  Estisiica  Commercial,"  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  must  be  duly  regis- 
tered, which  is  to  be  done  without  charge.  No  vessel  can  be  dispatched  by  the 
customs  without  exhibiting  the  certificate  of  the  post>office  proving  remittance  of 
the  above-mentioned  manifest.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  mail  the  manifest 
before  the  sailing:;  nf  the  vessel,  in  Order  not  to  de!ay  the  same,  the  inspector  of 
customs,  Df  the  proper  authority,  shall  arrept  a  written  dei  iaratinn  of  the  ap^ent  or 
consignor  of  the  vessel,  <ir  other  cjualilied  party,  to  do  so  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  subject  to  the  penalty  herein  contained. 

The  post^ofllce  is  required  to  give  a  special  receipt  certifying,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  its  contents,  to  the  remittance  of  the  manifest  r  failure  to  deliver  the 
manifest,  the  master  or  his  agent  shall  I  t  liable  to  a  tinc  of  5(X)  milrels  (fSo)  for 
the  first  offense  and  on  each  repetition  1,000  milreis  (;$ioo).  False  declarations  on 
the  part  of  the  master  as  to  the  species  or  number  of  packages  received  shall  be 
liable  to  penalties  of  10  to  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  and  20  to  100 
milreis  ($3.20  to  $16)  per  package  not  declared.  The  above  penalities  shall  be  im- 
posed  by  the  inspertor  of  the  customs  or  other  proper  person  and  shall  be  collected 
in  accordance  with  customs  laws  already  in  existence. 

Article  21.  Article  XLV  ot  law  641  of  November  14,  1S99,  is  hereby  altered  as 
follows: 

On  alt  labels  or  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  printed  all  or  in  part  in  Portu- 
guese, the  country  of  origin  must  be  stated. 

Artici  I  25.  Reduces  the  fee  of  consular  invoices  from  5  milreis  (|t2.73)  to  3 
milreis  gold  (^(.(>4). 


TARIFF   OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

Consul  Avery  writes  from  Belise,  February  5,  1901: 
The  following  tariff  went  into  effect  in  this  colony  February  r, 
1901,  reducing  the  duty  on  articles  not  otherwise  specified  from 
\%yi  percent  to  10  percent  and  slightly  increasing  some  specific 
duties. 
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The  schedule  is  very  simple  and  easily  understood  and  has  the 
great  merit  of  l)i(  \  ity. 

The  liceubc  fur  cmnnicrcial  travelers  is  fixed  at  ^lo  per  annum, 
instead  of  ^5  as  hereiufure. 

SCHEDULE  A. — TAELK  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTISS. 

1.  Beef,  wet  saUcd  per  barrel  of  200  pounds... 

2.  Beer,  porter,  cider,  and  prrrv.  in  hulk  per  i;a!!on...  .25 

3.  Beer,  porter,  cider,  and  perry,  tiotiled.  jwr  b  reputed  quarts  or  12  reputed 

pints .~  2S 

4.  Candles,  except  tallow  per  pound...  .02 

$.  Cigars.  25  percent  ad  valorem  and  per  1,000   4.00 

6.  Citjarettes  per  J/^m...    t.  $0 

7.  Coctia,  unnfjanufaciurcd  per  pound...  .03 

8.  Coffee,  raw....  do  02 

9.  Gunpowder.  do  0$ 

10.  Lumber,  except  palings,  rough  per  l,aoo  feet...  1.00 

11.  Lumber,  except  palings,  (Jresse<l  do   I.  50 

12.  Oils,  mineral,  of  130'  Hash  test  :xn<]  upward  per  gallon...  .03 

13.  Oils,  mineral,  below  130  tiasli  lest  do  06 

14.  Opium  per  pound...  4.Q0 

15.  Pork,  mess  per  barrel  of  200  pounds...  i.oo 

16.  Revolvers  each...  3.00 

17.  Rilles   do   I.  75 

18.  Spirits  (not  methylated),  cordials,  and  liqueurs  not  exceeding  the  strength 

of  proof  by  Sikes's  hydrometer  and  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
strength  than  strength  of  proof.  per  gallon...   2.  50 

19.  Sugar,  unrefined  per  pound...  .02 

20.  Sugar,  refined......  do  03 

21.  Tea  do  05 

22.  Tobacco,  leal  do  oS 

23.  Tobacco,  other  than  leaf  i.„  ^0  50 

24.  Wines,  sparkling  per  gallon...    t.  50 

25.  Wines,  still  do  50 

And  after  these  rates  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  of  such  goods,  respectively: 

26.  All  other  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects  of  every  descrip- 

tion not  otherwise  enume rati  <i.  it^i  lulling  the  cost  of  ihe  pack- 
ages in  which  they  are  packed,  ad  valorem   xo  per  cent. 

SCHEDULE  B.— GOODS  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

1.  Agricultural  implements,  namely,  cane  bills,  cane  knives,  cornshellers,  har- 

rows, hoes,  hullers,  and  polishers  for  coffee  or  rice;  ploughs  and  Demerara 
shovels,  or  parts  of  the  said  implements. 

2.  Animals,  living. 

3.  Apparatus  and  appliances,  or  parts  thereof,  imported  by  a  licensee  for  searching 

for,  gathering,  or  preparing  sponges  (ordinance  33,  of  1894). 

4.  Artificial  limbs,  or  parts  thereof. 

5.  Barrels  and  casks  (empty),  or  parts  thereof. 

6.  Books,  printed  (not  hetn;^  arrnunt),  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  music. 

7.  Bricks,  roofing  slates,  and  tiles. 

8.  Bullion  and  coin. 

9.  Carts,  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  parts  thereof. 
10.  Chicle. 
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II.  Church  decorations  and  vestments  imported  specially  for  any  church. 
19.  Cocoantttt. 

13.  Coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel. 

14.  Drain  pipes. 

15.  Fcnc  ing  wire  (other  than  netting)  and  staples. 

16.  Firewood. 

17.  Fish,  sahed,  dry,  or  wet. 

18.  Fresh  fish  and  oysters  (not  preserved  in  any  way). 

19.  Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 

20.  Furniture  and  household  effects  of  bona  fide  agricnltttral  Immigrants. 

21.  Hides  and  skins  (raw). 

22.  Ice. 

33.  Iron  framework  and  girders  for  iron  bnlldings. 

34.  Iron  framework  and  girders,  Including  bolts  and  rivets,  for  Iron  bridges, 

3$.  Machinery,  agricultural,  marine,  and  manufacturing,  or  parts  tliere<^,  Include 

infj  boilers,  bcltinc;,  and  steam  pIpCS. 

26.  Manure  and  other  fertilizers. 

27.  Maps  and  charts. 

a8.  Meat,  fresh  (not  preserved  in  any  way). 
99.  Oil  for  steam  launches. 

30.  Pans  for  boiling  sugar  or  chir le. 

31.  Passenp:ers'  luggage  (containing  apparel  and  articles  of  personal  use,  and 

professional  apparatus). 

32.  Patterns  and  samples  of  no  salable  value. 

33.  Plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  and  roots. 

34.  Plant  or  materials  for  railways,  tramways,  electric  lighdng,  telegraphs  or 

telephones. 

3c.  T'umps.  and  other  apparatus,  or  parts  thereof,  for  raising  water. 

36.  Rubber  (unmanufactured). 

37.  Salt  (other  than  uble  salt). 

38.  School  appliances  imported  specially  by  the  manager  of  any  school. 

39.  Sponges  (raw). 

40.  Stones,  sand,  gravel,  and  soil. 

41.  Tanks,  iron,  fur  water,  and  iron  plates  for  water  tanks,  including  bolts,  etc 

42.  Timber  (except  pine),  and  dyewoods,  being  indigenous  to  the  colony. 

43.  Tombstones,  memorial  tablets,  and  railings  for  graves. 

44.  Tortoise  shell  (unmanufactured). 

45.  Trucks  for  mahoc:any  works,  and  carts  for  logwood  works  or  parts  thereof, 

including  draught  and  lashing  chains. 

46.  Uniforms  and  appointments  imported  by  civil  officers. 

47.  Vats  or  parts  thereof. 

48.  Vessels  and  boats. 


BRITISH   HONDURAS   MAIL  CONTRACT. 

I  inclose  copy  of  a  notice  issued  by  the  government  of  this 
colony,  inviting  tenders  for  carrying  the  mails  between  Belize  and 
New  Orleans  after  January,  1902. 

The  present  service  is  performed  by  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  and  the  contract  price  is  ^14,500  per  annum,  but  it  is 
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unlikely  thai  any  sucli  sum  will  be  paid  in  future,  because  of  the 
competing  liiu-s  now  running  to  this  port. 

When  the  present  contract  was  let,  the  predecessors  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company  were  in  control  o(  the  entire  trade  between  this 
colony  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  but  since  December,  1900,  the 
Independent  Line  of  Vaccarro  Brothers  lias  been  giving  a  weekly 
service,  and  naturally  it  will  be  in  the  field  for  the  mail  contract. 

The  conditions  are  not  burdensome  and  are  open  to  any  company 
that  cares  to  engeige  in  the  fruit  trade  between  Honduras,  the  United 
States,  and  Guatemala. 

W.  L,  AVERV, 

Belize,  February  28^  igoi.  Consul. 


BRmsU  HONDURAS  MAIL  CONTRACT. 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 

BfHut  February  a>,  igot. 

The  government  of  British  Honduras  invites  tenders,  to  be  received  at  this 
ofTicc  until  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  f?f  June  next,  for  a  weekly  mail  and  pnsseni^er 
service  by  good  and  efficient  steamships,  to  be  approved  by  the  government,  of 
not  less  than  1,000  tons  gross  tonnage,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  service  to  be  between  New  Orleans  and  Bellse,  and  between  Belise, 
Puerto  Cortez,  Livingston,  and  Puerto  Barrios,  both  ways,  calling  at  the  following 
places  in  the  culi»ny  when  procccdini^  to  Pnrrto  Cortez,  etc.,  vi/  Stann  Creek 
and  Monkey  River,  for  the  purpose  of  ianding  mails  and  passe  11  ^'lts;  and  when 
returning  calling  ai  Punio  Gorda,  Monkey  River,  Sittcc  River.  Stann  Creek,  and 
MuUins  River  for.  the  purpose  of  embarking  mails  and  passengers. 

(2}  The  mails  are  10  be  conveyed  between  New  Orleans  and  Belise  in  eighty- 
four  hours. 

(3)  Earh  tender  should  st.ite  whether  the  contractors  will  agree  to  arrange  for  the 
due  transmission  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  of  the  English  parcel  mail. 

(4)  Each  tender  should  be  accompanied  by  a  schedule  of  rates  of  freight  and 
passage  money  proposed  10  be  charged. 

(5)  The  ships  engaged  in  the  service  will  be  exempt  from  compulsory  pilotage 
and  payment  of  Hpht  and  wharf  dues. 

(6)  The  agreement  to  be  for  a  period  of  five  years,  commencing  in  January.  I902. 

(7)  The  contractor  will  be  required  to  furnish  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract. 

By  command.  F.  j.  Nkwton. 


GERMAN  INTERESTS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Germany  has  recently  appointed  its  first  salaried  consul  to  Cen- 
tral America,  where  German  commercial  interests  have  been  rapidly 
increasing  during  the  past  few  years.  The  newly  appointed  official 
is  accredited  to  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  and  his  consulate  will  be 
established  at  Managua.    Besides  this  salaried  consul,  there  are  at 
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present  in  Central  America  fifteen  other  German  feed  consuls,  vice- 
consuls,  and  consular  agents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  at  least  four  thousand  German  residents  and  business 
firms  in  that  country 

The  Germans  in  Central  America  occupy  a  prominent  position, 
both  in  a  business  and  a  social  way.  They  are  owners  or  managers 
of  extensive  commercial  and  agricultural  enterprises,  of  important 
railroads  and  electrical  plants.  They  are  excellent  (ihysicians  and 
teachers,  and,  in  fact,  are  foremost  in  every  profession,  trade,  and 
occupation. 

It  has  been  officially  slated  by  the  German  Government  that 
there  are  invested  in  Central  America,  in  real  estate,  industrial  en- 
terprises, and  banking^  business.  $59,500,000;  and  the  large  German 
business  houses,  which  are  quite  numerous  in  Nicaragua,  Guate- 
mala, and  Costa  Rica,  nut  only  transact  all  the  business  between 
Germany  ^nd  Central  America,  but  alsfi  control  most  of  the  trade 
between  the  latter  and  Kngland  and  California.  German  farms 
and  plantations  occupy  more  than  742,000  acres,  on  which  are 
planted  20,000,000  coffee  trees. 

The  trade  between  Germany  and  Central  America  annually 
amounts  to  from  140,000  to  $11,900,000.  The  shipping  on  the 
entire  coast  of  Central  America  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ham- 
bur:g-American  and  the  Cosmos  steamship  lines.  In  Guatemala, 
the  Germans  control  almost  one^half  of  the  entire  coffee  and  sugar 
crops.  It  is  in  this  State  that  Germany,  too,  takes  foremost  place 
in  the  foreign  trade,  and  one  would  naturally  expect  that  the  first 
German  consulate  would  open  its  headquarters  in  Guatemala ;  but 
Nicaragua  was  preferred,  as  the  future  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
makes  that  section  of  Central  America  most  important  to  all  the 
great  powers  of  the  world. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  thoroughness  of  German  meth- 
ods  generally,  with  the  wonderful  progress  this  nation  has  been 
making  during  the  past  dozen  years  in  almost  every  field  of  human 
activity,  and  know  how  alert  it  is  to  extend  its  trade  into  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  need  not  be  told  that  the  reorganization  of  the 
German  consular  service  in  Central  America  is  a  step  of  no  mean 
importance. 

Henry  W.  Diederich, 
Bremen,  January  /p,  /p0/.  Consul, 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NICARAGUA. 

Consul  Donaldson  sends  from  Managua,  January  8,  1901,  reports 
by  Consular  Agent  Manning,  of  Matagalpa,  as  follows: 

COFFEE. 

There  are  some  eighty-five  or  ninety  persons  of  American  citizeno 
ship  in  thts,district  (Matagalpa).  The  cofltee  industry,  in  which  most 
of  them  are  engaged,  promises  better  than  last  year,  and  the  crop 
from  this  district  will  be  about  20,000  bags.  A  good  deal  will  goto 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  but  the  bulk  will  be  sent  to  London  or 
Hamburg,  on  account  of  the  better  prices  usually  realized  there  for 
fancy  coffees,  to  which  grade  Matagalpa  coffees  belong.  The  Ameri- 
can buyer  insists  on  grading  all  coffees  coming  from  Nicaragua  as 
"  Nicaragua "  coffee  (which  is  the  usual  '* Sierra"  grade  from  Ma- 
nagua), and  therefore  on  paying  low  prices.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  ])iin(  ipal  exportattons  from  here  are  to  Europe  and  not  to 
the  United  States. 

MINING. 

Some  quartz  mining  is  being  done  in  this  district.  Near  San 
Ramon,  6  miles  from  Matagalpa,  a  large  American  company  has 
obtained  a  series  of  old  workings,  on  which  the  managers  expect  to 
erect  a  large  machinery  plant.  Some  other  claims  have  been  located 
near  here,  all  being  in  low-grade  ore  and  ore  requiring  the  cyanide 
process  for  its  treatment.  The  average  ore  here  will  yield  about  $12 
to  $14  gold  per  ton.  There  seems  to  be  great  quantities  of  the  ore 
in  the  deposits  discovered. 

TOBACCO. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Matagalpa  and  Jinotega  will  be  quae  large 
this  year,  and  the  product  is  said  to  be  ot  very  good  quality.  The 
drawback  to  the  export  trade  is  that  no  care  is  taken  to  cure  it 
properly.  I  do  not  doubt  that  tobacco  from  this  district,  if  properly 
treated,  would  prove  valuable  for  cigar  manufacture.  Some  of  the 
Americans  in  the  colony  are  interested  in  tobacco,  and  a  trial 
shipment  will  be  sent  to  the  United  States  this  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPENINGS. 

The  population  of  Matagalpa  has  increased  during  the  past  year, 
as  has  also  the  number  of  houses  built.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  the  same  as  in  all  Central  American  towns ;  but  if  it  were  possible 
to  get  properly  made  bricks,  some  of  the  foreigners  here  would  con- 
struct brick  buildings.    There  is  a  field  here  for  a  brickmaker  with  a 
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small  brickmaking  machine,  and  for  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  maker, 
who  might  also  be  a  cabinetmaker.  Animals  go  unshod  for  want 
of  men  to  shoe  them,  and  many  things  go  unrepaired  because  there 
is  no  one  to  do  the  repairing. 

TRAHSPORT  ATION . 

The  CompaHia  de  Trasportcs  dc  Matagalpa.  Limited,  has  com- 
pleted its  survey  of  the  route  from  Mumotombo  to  Matagalpa,  find- 
ing the  distance  to  be  but  79  miles,  instead  of  110  as  heretofore 
calculated.    The  maximum  grade  will  be  about  10  per  cent,  and  the 

enG^inecrs  say  there  arc  no  f>bstacles  to  be  encountcrerl.  oven  for 
railway  construction  1  he  company  has  proposals  from  nunicnnis 
manufacturers  (if  traction  motors  and  wagons,  and  unless  a  railwav 
project  should  devrlop.  work  will  be  commenced  on  road  building 
when  the  jiresent  crop  of  coffee  is  out  of  the  way. 

"A  line  from  here  to  navigable  water  on  Lake  Managua  would 
cover  but  45  miles  at  most,  and  nn  only  9  miles  of  this  distance  will 
gra(ling  be  required.  The  rest  is  over  perfectly  level  c  nuntry,  and, 
as  water  power  is  plentiful,  there  is  some  talk  of  abandoning  ilie 
trac  ti(*n  idea  and  laying  a  light  electric  road  instead.  This  road, 
which  woidd  reach  the  lake  near  San  Francisco  did  Carnicero,  would 
pass  through  a  good  farming  and  grazing counti  y  and,  it  is  Iti  licvcd 
by  many,  would  be  remunerative.  The  coffee  phiiiLcrs  of  this  dis- 
trict would  give  a  company  oiLjanized  to  build  this  road  a  good 
bonus  in  the  way  of  survey  grades,  ties,  money,  and  provisions, 
and  the  transportation  company,  I  understand,  would  be  willing  to 
join  with  any  outside  capital  for  this  end. 


FRAUDULENT  CANNED  GOODS  IN  MEXICO. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  fraud  that  is  being  perpetrated  by 
certain  persons  interested  in  the  canning  of  oysters  in  the  United 
States. 

Variftus  complaints  have  lately  lieen  made  to  me  that  certain 
brands  of  canned  oysters  sent  here  for  sale  mntaincd  almost  no 
oysters.  In  invt-btigating  this  matter.  I  jturchasrcl  in  open  market 
two  cans  wrapped  with  the  labels  ot  a  certain  o\'>lfr  canner  of  the 
United  Stales.  One  of  these  tins  was  half  filled  with  juice  and  held 
nine  small  oysters:  the  other  contained  seven. 

These  farts  arc  regrettable,  inasmuch  as  our  canned-goods  trade 
is  increasing  fast  in  this  districi.  1  have  spent  much  time  and 
trouble  in  promoting  its  growth.  A  few  examples  of  bad  faiili  such 
as  this  will  undo  the  work  faster  than  I  can  hope  to  remedy  the  evil. 
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In  the  purchase  of  canned  i^^xjds,  a  certain  amount  of  contidcnre 
has  to  be  placed  in  the  truod  faith  t»f  tiie  canners.  as  the  buyer  lias 
no  opportunity  before  purchasing  of  judging  for  himself  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  article. 

The  pe()i)h*  of  this  district  are  not  overconfident  in  outsiders  at 
best,  and  until  recently  the  trade  in  canned  goods  has  increased 
slowly.  It  is  now  fast  becoming  a  factor  in  the  im[U)rt  trade,  how- 
ever, and  should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  such  flagrant 
frauds  as  the  above. 

Edward  H.  Thompson, 

PROGRESO,  January  22^  igoi.  Consul, 


UNITED  STATES  CATTLE  STRAYING  INTO 

MEXICO. 

The  Department  has  received  a  report  from  Mr.  McCreery,  sec- 
retary of  legation  in  Mexico,  dated  February  20,  1901,  in  rej^ard  to 
the  complaints  made  by  American  citizens  that  the  Mexican  customs 
authorities  at  Sasabe,  Sonera,  refused  to  issue  to  owners  of  cattle 
straying  into  Mexico  permits  to  enter  Mexico.  Mr.  McCreery  sends 
translation  of  a  note  from  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  quotes  from  a  report  by  the  Nogales  custom-house,  as  follows: 

I  have  the  honor  10  inform  the  general  direction  that  during  the  last  two  years 
and  on  tne  frontier  of  Sunnra,  w  liicli  fiirm<?  ihc  fiscal  jurisdiction  of  the  cnsf  tm- 
house  unticr  my  charge,  ihc  passage  ot  American  stockmen,  who  pcriodicaiiy  come 
into  Mexican  territory  to  collect  their  stock,  has  not  been  prohibited,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  has  authorised  such  passage  since  September  rs,  1896,  as  the 
direction  may  see  by  the  telegraphic  order  of  which  a  copy  is  attached,  although 
the  said  Department  rcsrrvcfl  ihc  pnwcr  to  grant  permission  for  the  same,  from 
which  it  results  that,  in  c.n  li  casi-,  f.»r  the  issuance  of  a  permit  to  an  American 
stockman  by  this  office  it  has  Ix  i-n  necessary  to  procure  the  permit  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  by  telegraph,  and  at  present  from  the  general  direction, 
because,  as  it  has  been  stated,  the  undersigned  collector  has  no  power  to  grant  such 
permission. 

Now,  as  the  procurement  of  a  permit  from  the  Treasury  Department  or  fr<>m 
the  general  direction  is  not  and  can  not  be  a  short  operation,  and  as  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  because  of  the  distance  alone,  the  message  containing  the  peti- 
tion is  sent  on  one  day  and  the  reply  can  not  come  until  the  day  following  or  until 
the  third  day,  and  that  from  the  Colorado  River  to  San  Pedro  Palomtnas,  which 
is  the  present  jurisdiction  of  thi^;  office,  Noc:alt  s  'in!y  has  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  the  capital,  it  <  an  well  be  uniii  rslood  why  the  Amt-rican  stockmen  have 
preferred,  in  order  to  save  time,  to  buy  horses  and  saddles  on  the  Mexican  side 
instead  of  applying  for  a  custom-house  permit. 

The  note  from  the  Treasury  Deparlment  atids: 

In  order  to  avoid  in  future  complaints  like  thf  nne  in  question,  and  to  enable 
American  stockmen  to  ciucr  into  Mexican  lerrrilory  with  their  horses  and  saddles 
when  necessary,  the  proper  orders  have  been  civen,  by  direction  of  the  President 
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of 'the  Republic,  empowering  the  collectors  of  the  customs  of  the  frontier  custom* 
houses  from  Tijuana,  Lower  California,  to  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  to  K^ant, 
when  petitioned,  temporary  pern^its  for  ten  days  under  the  Same  conditions  as  those 
which  this  Department  has  granted  in  e<u-h  ca^e. 

The  Sasabe  section,  dependency  of  the  Nogalcs  custom-house,  has  also  been 
empowered  to  issue  such  permits,  for  which  it  will  have  to  ask,  in  each  case,  the 
authorisation  of  the  custom-house  upon  which  ^t  depends. 


PORT  IMPROVBMENTS  AT  ROSARIO. 

Consul  Ayers,  of  Rosario,  under  date  of  January  29,  1901,  writes 
that  lie  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  report  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  navigation  and  ports  for  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the 
means  of  improving  the  port  of  Rosario  and  the  approaches  thereto, 
so  as  to  make  it  accessible  at  all  seasons  for  large  ocean  vessels.* 
The  consul  adds: 

The  report  is  the  result  of  much  careful  and  scientific  application 
and  practical  research  and,  as  such,  will  commend  itself  to  all  in- 
terested in  such  work.  The  importance  of  the  port  of  Rosario  as 
the  shipping  point  par  excellence  of  this  garden  spot  of  the  world, 
whose  capacity  for  production  has  never  yet  been  tested  for  a  tithe 
of  its  possibilities,  is,  I  believe,  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

The  washings  from  the  Andes  continually  add  to  the  richness  of 
this  magnificent  valley,  and  when  it  is  seen  what  is  produced  by  a 
manner  of  tillage  that  amounts  to  little  more  than  scratching  the 
soil,  with  carelessness  in  caring  for  the  crops  and  wasteful  hand- 
ling on  the  estancia  and  en  route,  one  can  scarcely  conceive  what 
might  be  the  results  under  a  system  of  careful  tillage,  harvesting, 
and  shipping.  With  the  very  insufficient  facilities  that  now  exist 
for  shipment  from  this  port,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  grain 
on  board  at  harvest  time.  The  demand  for  carrying  space  is  much 
j^rcaierthan  the  supply,  which,  of  course,  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
freight  rates,  and  if  production  should  increase  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  methods  of  farming,  the  lack  of  port  facilities  will  be 
sorely  felt. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  Government  is  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  that  the  most  energetic  measures 
will  be  adopted  to  have  it  promptly  and  well  done. 

I  hope  that  some  United  States  company  will  make  proposals  for 

the  work. 

*Ftted  for  refcrenoe  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Coiiiiiici««. 
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MONTEVIDEO   PORT  CONTRACT. 

The  final  consideration  of  the  bids  made  for  tlie  construction  of 
the  port  works  at  Montevideo  closecl  in  the  last  week  ot  December, 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  bid  of  the  French  Syndicate.*  On 
Au;^ust  2  1,  the  bids  were  opened,  but,  owing  to  an  informabty  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Syndicate  s  bid,  sixty  days  more  were  given 
to  bidders  to  rearrange  the  tenders.  On  Deceml>cr  24,  the  bids 
were  again  opened:  the  amounts  named  include  the  duties  on  the 
imported  material  tu  be  used  in  the  work: 

Schneider  Syndicate  (French)   119,827,  546 

Allard  Syndaate  ( French)   9.  916,  336 

Walker  &  Co.  (English)   13, 122, 125 

Sir  John  Jackson,  Limited  (English)   i4»5M«d27 

S.  Pearson  ft  Co.  (English)   iS,  32S1  $St 

The  bid  of  the  Schneider  Syndicate  was  not  formally  considered, 
because  of  noncompliance  with  the  specifications,  and  the  second 
French  Syndicate  (Allard)  received  the  contract. 

The  variation  in  the  sums  total  of  the  respective  bids,  tendered 
on  exactly  the  same  specifications,  shows  a  remarkable  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  work.  The  successful  syndicate  is  generally  deemed 
to  have  won  a  very  profitable  contract,  since  there  are  00  serious 
obstacles  to  the  work. 

The  people  of  Montevideo  now  hope  to  have  a  commodious  deep* 
sea  port  for  the  accommodation  of  the  River  Plata  sea  commerce. 
I  may  add  here  that  the  regret  was  general  that  no  American  syndi* 
cate  appeared  in  the  tenders,  for  it  is  appreciated  that  United  States 
enterprise  and  push  would  have  brought  about  the  completion  of 
the  work  in  the  most  expeditious  way.  But  it  seemed  that  our 
country  had  no  syndicate  willing  to  bid. 

Albert  W.  Swalm, 
Montevideo,  January  /,  /pOA  Consul, 


UNITED  STATES  CHEESE  IN  BRAZIL. 

■ 

American  dairies  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  exporting  their  cheese  products  to  Brazil  gen- 
erally and  to  Sao  Paulo  especially.  The  consumption  of  cheese  in 
this  State  is  very  large.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  sta- 
tistics, its  use  is  much  more  universal  than  in  the  United  States.  In 


*  Sec  AuvANCK  Shbkis  No.  854  (October  9,  V9»)\  CuhsuLAK  KcfOKTS  No.  343  (.Decemocr,  1900}. 
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every  family  it  is  a  suple  food  article,  after  coffee.  Allowing  a  lib- 
eral margin  for  profit  and  for  transportation,  United  States  cheese 
could  easily  compete  with  the  other  foreign  cheeses— mostly  brought 
from  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France — now  controlling  the  Brazilian 
market  As  to  whether  they  could  compete  with  the  imitation 
cheeses  more  largely  used  by  the  working  classes  and  costing  about 
13  cents  a  pound,  only  the  American  producers  can  judge. 

The  wisest  course  would  be  for  several  dairy  associations  to  send, 
in  common,  an  expert  to  Brazil  to  carefully  study  not  only  prices, 
but  the  form  and  character  of  cheeses  which  the  Brazilians  desire. 

A  general  agency  should  be  established  in  Santos  or  Sao  Paulo, 
in  charge  of  an  American  able  to  speak  and  write  the  Portuguese 
language.  The  agent  should  then  employ  traveling  men  to  visit 
the  retail  dealers  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  Such  a  busi* 
ness  campaign,  intelligently  carried  out,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
exceedingly  profitable  to  the  American  dairy  trade. 

John  J.  Girimomdi, 
Santos,  January  11^  igoi.  Consul. 


AUSTRALASIAN  GOLD  PRODUCTION  IN  1900. 


The  Australasian  gold  production  has  incrcasffl  srreatly  since 
1890,  when  the  total  was  1,587,947  ounces.  For  thrt-c  years  the  rale 
of  increase  was  only  moderate,  but  from  1893  to  1S94  the  total  roh.e 
from  1,876,563  ounces  to  2,239,205  ounces.  Again,  for  ihrec  years 
the  increase  was  slow,  hut  the  developments  in  Western  Australia 
caused  the  total  to  spring  from  2,375,735  ounces  tor  1896  to  2,929,959 
ounces  for  1897.  Two  years  of  surprising  increases  followed,  the 
total  for  1898  beinj2^  .1.547. 079  ounces  and  that  for  18994,461,105 
ounces,  'i  he  year  1900  has,  however,  witnessed  rcLrogrcssiun,  the 
total  being  4,174,811  ounces,  showing  a  decrease  of  286,294  ounces. 
Nearly  every  State  has  produced  less  gold  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  movement  in  the  production  of 
each  State  for  the  last  decade  and  for  the  past  year: 


Sute. 


New  South  Walcs.».. 
New  Zealand........... 

(^ccnsUod   

South  Auatralia........ 

Tasmania ................ 

Victoria .................... 

Wettcrtt  Aintralia..., 

Toul  ...... 


l«0o.      1  1199. 

(funics. 

C>HncfS. 

5'>).4'9 

345, uoo 

«93.«93 

558 

37«.W 

610, 587 

U\^< .  77 ' 

JO, 510 

8  \ .  i^j 

8r>,CitJO 

807,407 

1.643,676 

».  5^.949 

11587,947 
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The  increase  for  the  decade  is  2,586,864  ounces,  and  the  decrease 
for  the  year,  as  already  stated,  is  286,294  ounces.  During  the  ten 
years,  every  State  has  increased  its  production  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  but  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  stand  first  in  this 
matter.  In  fact,  the  production  of  these  two  States  in  1900,  viz, 
2,532,014  ounces,  constituted  over  three*fifths  of  the  Australasian 
total. 

The  extent  to  which  Australasia  has  benefited  by  the  great  in- 
crease in  gold  production  during  the  last  ten  years  is  best  indicated 
by  a  comparison  of  values.  The  total  value  of  the  production  at 
£i  15^-  (f  i^*^4)  P^^  ounce  for  the  years  1890,  1899,  and  1900  is  as 
follows: 


Year. 

Value. 

16,739,000 

8i,4ii,69t 

I'rom  1890  to  1899,  the  increase  in  the  lolal  value  was  ^10,734,- 
000  ($52.237,01 1),  but  the  total  value  lor  1900  was  less  than  that  for 
the  previous  year  by  /^i, 074. 000  ($5,226,621). 

The  exports  of  goUl,  notwitlistanding  a  smaller  production,  have 
increased  materially.  Approximately,  the  returns  show  the  follow- 
ing result  for  the  years  1899  and  1900: 

1899   Is  I.  171*  247 

1900   60,621,990 

Shipments  on  a  moderate  scale  have  been  made  to  South  Africa 
and  India,  while  there  have  been  large  shipments  to  San  Francisco. 

JoHK  P.  Bray, 
Melbourne,  January  10^  ipoi.  Consul-General. 


EFFECT  OF  BOXER  TROUBLE  ON  UNITED 

STATES  TRADE. 

The  uprising  in  North  China  broke  out,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1900;  the  press  of  the  entire  world  has  since  that 
time  been  full  of  accounts  of  the  events  that  transpired  in  this 

ser  tiou.  They  have  treated  nearly  every  phase  of  this  subject,  and, 
while  we  know  how  our  eouiitr^  men  suffered  in  North  China,  I  have 
not  seen  an\-  blatistics  jniblished  showiiiLi;-  the  loss  involved  to  mer- 
chants in  tlie  Tnited  States;  ami,  believing  I  hat  such  statistics,  taken 
from  the  Chinese  customs  returns,  will  prove  ot  interest,  1  submit 
the  fuUowing: 
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WHAT  THE  BOXERS  COST  THE  AMERICAN  EXPORTER. 


To  show  this  fairly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  Chinese 
values,  where  given,  instead  of  the  j^old  values,  which  are  not  the 
same  for  the  periods  under  review,  and  I  am  (  uinpelled  to  include 
the  months  of  April  and  May  (which  were  unusually  prosperous), 
as  the  returns  are  published  by  quarters  anti  do  not  shQW  the  trade 
by  months. 

eiiKFoo. 

Jmfortt  0/  merchandise  specially  termed  Americnn  /or  the  quarters  ended  June  jo,  iSqg 

and  /goo. 


Article. 


DriUa..~..»..«...>«».  pieces.. 

Jeans.  do  

Sheeting!*........................  d  n  

Flour  .............biiikwan  Uels... 

Oil,  kercMenc...... ......................... .................................calions... 


1899. 

Increase. 

»>«474 

a, 634 

3.440 

360 

•40-305 

'78,2JO 

86,650 

«<>7.344 

W4>040 

2,314,930 

The  above  shows  enormous  increases  in  the  classes  termed  Amer- 
ican, and  I  am  aware  that  all  other  lines  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  showed  the  same  prosperity.  These  figures  are  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  while  covering  a  full 
quarter,  they  actually  represent  the  importations  for  two  months 
and  ten  days— f.  e.y  to  June  10.  After  the  15th  of  June,  the  imports 
ceased,  all  commercial  transactions  being  absolutely  nil.  For  a 
clearer  understanding,  the  returns  for  the  following  full  quarter  are 
given: 

impgrtt  t/  merchandise  ifecijied  as  American  for  the  quarters  ended  SipUmlfer  jo,  /Sgg 

and  /goo. 


Article. 


Drills  

Jean«  

She  Cl  jugs  nm 


 pieces.. 

»..............j1o....i 

 .do  

.haikwan  taels 
............gallons.- 


1899. 

Decrease. 

46,810 

3.7M 

43>e96 

s.S*> 

•34. 

".5»S 

Its  ,015 

is8,a7$ 

>9i»S 

139,090 

«S7i«» 

S.ooo 

859,100 

Of  course,  all  other  lines  fell  off  likewise;  anfl  yet  Chefoo  and 
the  interior  saw  no  armed  hordes,  no  military  movements,  and,  as 
compared  with  the  immediate  northern  ports,  was  j^eaceful.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Chefoo  was  the  base  for  communication  with  the 
allies  and  the  world,  while  Shantung  was  comparatively  quiet, 
owinsj  entirely  to  the  friendly  stand  taken  by  the . g( ivernor — Yuan 
Shi  Kai ;  yet  there  were  more  riots  and  tunudts  in  niy  district  th.m 
ever  known  before,  and  the  various  American-mission  losses  will 
probably  total  ^150,000  gold.  But  the  idea  of  this  summary  is  not 
No  248  8 
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to  show  what  America  lost  in  China,  but  what  Americans  lost  in 
America  through  the  Boxers  in  China. 

TIBNTSIN. 

Imports  0/  Mtrthamdis*  ^ttifitd  as  Ameritan  for  the  fuarttrs  endtd  June  jo,  iSpg  atut 

1900. 


Article. 


Drills....... 

Jeans........ 

Sbcccinffs 
Oil. 


pieces.. 
.....do..... 
.....do..... 
.gallonm. 


339, 86g 


Increue. 


73. 


Decrease. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  effects  of  the  Boxer  move- 
ment were  felt  much  earlier  and  more  seriously  in  Tientsin  than  in 
Chefoo.  During  the  month  of  June,  Tientsin  was  practically  closed 
to  the  world;  yet  it  is  odd  to  notice  that  oil  showed  a  gain,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  known  that  the  Boxers  boycotted  that  commodity 
first  of  all  things  foreign.  I  know  of  ships  loaded  with  Oregon 
lumber  that  reached  Taku  and  were  unable  to  land  their  cartroes, 
thus  entailing  an  enormous  loss  upon  the  American  lumber  trade. 
One  .American  firm  paid  through  this  ofhce  over  ^5,000  gold  on  de- 
murrages alone  on  this  acccunt,  besides  losing  the  sale  of  the  lumber 
destined  for  Tientsin. 

Imports  of  merekandise  specified  as  American  for  the  quarters  ended  September  jo,  t999 

and  /goo. 


AnJcic. 


Jean*   ....................................do.. 

Sheetings  .«.....»..........................<.».....M.........»>'.»......<".Hdo.. 

Oil,  Iceraaeae.................................................  ....gallonk... 


»899. 

lUOOw 

Decreue. 

176,340 

t6<87S 

1  90,170 

3.140 

17,030 

1 

58,65s 

3J9.63* 

588,000 

SlGS,ago 

This  is  almost  annihilation,  and  at  what  is  usually  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year  for  our  trade.  Tientsin  is  the  port  for  Pekin,  all 
Chihli,  etc.,  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  summary  to  remind  our 
people  of  the  strife  enacted  therein  during  this  period. 


NU;CHWAN(:. 


Imports  of  merchandise  speciaUy  termed  Ameruan  for  the  quarters  ended  June  jo^  iSgg 

and  jgoo. 


Article. 


Drills 
Shecti 
Oil, 


1899. 

1900^ 

Decrease. 

554.38s 
960,1100 

111,980 

399.340 
616,000 

«a«.»55 
«55i045 
144,000 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  Chefoo  has  five  classes  specified  as  Ameri- 
can, of  which  all  show  gains.  Tientsin  has  four  classes,  of  which 
only  one  shows  a  gain,  while  Niuchwang  has  only  three  and  all  show 
a  heavy  loss  for  the  June  quarter. 

Jmpvris  specified  as  American  for  ihe  quarters  etuied  September  jo,  iSg<f  and  tgoo. 

Decrease. 


Article. 


Drills  .»........•«...»..........»»...•■...«.  pieces... 

Sheetings  do  

OH,  i(eroaeae>  .gallont... 


l69q. 

148,093 
306.665 
6$8,«xio  j 


igoow 


620 


63J.«» 


This  is  annihilation  pure  and  simple,  and  yet  Niuchwang  saw 
less  fighting  than  Tientsin;  and  the  only  foreign  power  that  inter- 
fered there  was  Russia.  That  Government  seized  the  port  as  early 
as  August  4,  and  on  the  i3th  had  control  of  the  custom-house. 


KYAO-CHAU. 

The  custom-house  at  Tsintau,  German  colony  in  Shantung — or, 
as  the  customs  term  it,  Kyao*chau — was  opened  for  business  July  i, 
1899;  therefore,  no  comparison  can  be  made  for  the  June  quarter 
of  1899,  and  the  imports  for  1900  are  too  insignificant  to  mention. 

RfiSUMl^. — NORTH  CHINA. 

Jmports  specified  as  /.ut erica n  into  the  three  northern  f<orft  flf  Chef 00,  Tientsin ^  and 
Niuchwang  far  the  quarters  ended  June  jo,  t^gg  and  iguo. 


Article. 

1900. 

Increase. 

Decreaiic. 

504.578 

i.o5a.*3S 
>93><)94 
3.544. 5.r» 

^85,180 
n,6iS 
599.170 

STiot'tingiMMMM. 

•07.344 

+ 1,305. 4go 

Olt.lMM*.... 

*  Chefoo  only:  not  ftpecified  elae where. 


t  Dae  to  gains  at  Cbeloo. 

Thus,  in  this  quarter,  in  spite  of  the  large  gains  credited  to 
Chefoo,  the  northern  imports  declined  more  than  half  from  those  of 
the  same  period  of  1899. 

AfertkantBsi  specified  as  American  imported  into  the  ports  of  Chefoo,  Tientsin^  and 
Niuchwang  during  the  quarters  ended  September  jo,  /Sgg  and  /goo. 


Article. 


I 


Jeans  4J0  

Sheetings  jAo  

Floor  haiicwan  taels... 

Oil,karoac»e«.i.....................  ....gallons... 


1899. 

1900^ 

1  Decrease. 

i5".SS3 

3.  ■MO 

>9»5i90 

81. 7'/" 

itj, 

I39.«50 

9,053.100 

SOiW 

3,053, too 
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The  above  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  a  mob  in  China  can  do  in 
interfering  with  trade.  The  greatest  loss  is,  of  course;  in  cotton 
piece  goods,  and  this  cessation  of  imports  must  have  been  most 
keenly  felt  in  the  Southern  States.  Probably,  no  country  in  the 
world  suffered  as  much  as  did  the  United  States,  for  the  scene  of 
strife  covered  practically  our  field  of  trade. 

These  tables  do  not  by  any  means  show  our  losses;  they  only 
serve  to  show  the  losses  in  a  few  specified  lines. 

Imports  of  triercAamiise  tnio  the  ports  of  Chffoo,  7'it  ntsin,  ami  Xiuehwasig  durinj^  the 

quarters  endfd  Sfptttnher  jo,  iSgg  and  /goo. 


Article. 


nr.iufn  ..„..„.,.;>icul)«*... 

s!i  1 1 . 1  pieces... 

T  ciuihs  ^  .do  

Indian  ........do  

Jipaaew  Ao-  

Drills: 

Bn|fli«b  ,  do  

I       fj  do.  

Atnenciia  do  

Jeans: 

!  -KL'  I  ish  .......do  

LMitcb  do  

American  do  

 .....do.  

Indian  ..........do.  

Aincrit  M n  il  .  

Citiinlxo  du  

Twill*  do...... 

Tu  \'r.':\  I  i>'  ■  I< '  

CAiiU;a  lustin^^*.  du  

Velvets  and  velveteens  Ao...... 

Mm  ^li  II  .1  rii  I  !.i  w  n  ,  d.  >  

Huutj»i.fn.         i  liuii'S;... 

Towels  4)0  

Cottonades  pieces- 
Ma  h'^mrdans.  .......do  

Cotl  'li: 

Spiinifth  stripes.......  ...wlo...... 

Flannel  do...... 

Van, 

English  ....do...... 

Indian....  .....do  

1  ;i]  >.ni'  --r  ....•■•.••.......■•■>......«.. ......il  1  <  

dhan^bai.  ..............do...... 

Native  cotton  ^oods; 


I  >ril'is  ., 


bhecuiig  s  .............................do.. 

Woolen  ^oods: 

<  .i[i<:<  t^.  llogliA...  .do.. 

La»lli>i$(»   ........................do.. 

Loop  ells.  Ao.. 

Sji.;  iiinli  s'.ri]  II  ■-■  , ,  -  iS  I. 

]lrr..,,l(  |,;;h  ,  

Ruw^ao  clmti...  .do. 

luiUtin  clotb~.........».~..  (I  >  < . 


*  I  picuissij3>)  pounds. 
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Imp«rU  0/  mer€handiie  into  tht  ports  0/  Chefoo^  Tientsin^  and  Niutkwmgt  '/r.— Coot'd. 


Article. 


Iron  — 

NmUrodi. ..»»....»..........»...»..»..  ....piculs*... 

Bar   do...... 

Wire  ^  du...... 

Old  do  

Tin     .   d<j  

Ltad  in  pigs  do  

Cop  per ......  ............................  ,.„,.,„  ......do...... 

Steel  do  

Inkstune  ....do  

Whit«aNtal.;.....................................»....do...... 

Soadries: 

Bottom^  braii~.  .♦...«....  gro^s... 

Cotton,  raw_....  pieces... 

Dye«,  aniline  .........baikwan  uels... 

Floor,  American...........  ....do...... 

GIiM,  wiiMlow...v....»...'......'.  ..^.....boxes... 

Needles.  .milk... 

Oil,  keroaeoe: 

 g^a  lions. . . 

..............................................do  


lyoa     !  locreaae. 


( 


»7.334 
8,to8 
466 
117,680 

7.3-'7 
979 

8J 

3i.M5 
5i933 

15,718 

ISB.375 

2.1^53. 100 
1, $81,000 


44 


9t'36 

•  i 

J 


Decrease. 


4,000 
13.847 
74 

6.799 
19,395 

i  IS,  3-^3 
18,000 

50,000 


+7.7«4 


I 


(Si»9 
7,667 
466 
t«>8,4SO 

"77 
0,S<,4 
97B 

34 

83 


I  jry ,  864 
lJy,o5o 
6.581 
818,606 

418,325 

».o53.>«» 
1.566,000 


•  I  picul=iii/'j  pounds. 

t  All  at  Cbefoo  for  war  ship*,  tranaports,  etc. 

From  the  above  list,  I  have  excluded  native  siindi  u  ^;  f(u  instance, 
Kaii)ing  coal  all  comes  from  Tientsin,  and  rice  Ironi  Canton  and 
Chinkiativ;;  and,  allhougii  I  ha\L*  sri  forth  the  figures  in  strict  ac- 
<  firdaiKc  wilh  liie  l  ustoms  returns,  nevertheless  they  do  not  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  trade. 

SHIPPING. 

The  number  of  ships  that  entered  the  northern  ports  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  i^99v  was: 


Port. 


Niucltwmiig. 

Tientsin  

Cbcfoo  


iVOo. 

Decrease. 

^  196 

75 

«" 

!  <•> 

j  5« 

44* 

*  No  record. 
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REVENUE. 


Rtvenue  /or  Sipttmln-r  quarter  {totai  coIUetion). 


Poft. 


Niucltwang 
Tienuin — 
Chefoo 

Total 


»8$.i»7 


///.:  t.t*h. 
90, /59 
<>o,o8( 
88,i«6 

138,506 


DecKMe, 

# 

Hi:  lafls. 
97i"W* 


$70,803 


The  total  collection  of  duties  for  all  China  during  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1900,  was  5, 163, 795  haikwan  taels,  while  for  the 
same  quarter  of  1899  it  was  7,623,386  haikwan  taels,  a loss of  3,459,591 
haikwan  taels.    This  loss  is  for  only  one  quarter. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  returns  for  the 
quarters  ended  June  30  and  September  30,  1900,  issued  by  the  foreign 
customs  of  China. 


UNITED  STATES  STATISTICS. 


An  cxaminaiioii  of  the  returns  issix  il  l)y  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  reveals  the  following; 


Falug  0/  exports  from  Untied  States  to  Chinese  Empire  J\>r  first  ten  months  of  tSqq 

and  igoo, 

1899  |i2,  62S,  955 

1900   10,443,811 

Loss   2.186,144 


This  does  not  show  what  we  realty  lost,  for  there  are  immense 
quantities  of  merchandise  in  the  ports  to  be  worked  off  before  im- 
portations can  recommence.  The  year  1900  began  with  the  greatest 
increase  in  our  trade  ever  known,  and  ended  with  the  most  serious 
losses. 

The  losses  to  the  cotton  trade  alone  I  estimate  at  over  $3,000,000. 

For  the  five  months  of  1900,  before  the  outbreak,  our  trade  had 
increased  (net)  $684,216  over  that  for  the  five  months  of  1899. 

For  the  five  months  from  June  to  October,  there  was  a  net  loss 
of  $2,865,043. 

The  Treasury  statistics,  it  should  be  remembered,  do  not  em- 
brace all  of  our  trade  with  China,  as  larg^e  quantities  of  merchandise 
are  sent  into  China  from  the  United  States  via  Japan,  Hongkong, 
London,  etc.  * 
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As  nearly  all  the  cotton  piece  goods  from  the  United  States  are 
for  the  northern  trade,  I  extract  the  following  from  the  Treasury 
statistics  to  show  how  this  trade  was  affected : 


VtUiU  iy  mM^ks  ef  the  tjcportr    CMtm  »/  eetton  pia  e  goods. 


Mouth. 


February 

March  -.   

A{>rU  »  

May ..................... 

Jwie...-  

J»Jy  -  

OctulHfr.......^..^.  


i8w 

1900. 

I. 17- . IS- 

JvJ^. 

636,964 

5=14. '^i 

998.380 

Tncrease. 


,  7  J 


Dccmte. 

».o«4.537 

747  .-(^^V 


The  following  statement  may  also  be  found  of  interest: 

Deliveries  of  (otton  and  wooUn pieee  ginnlf  fr^n  Shanghai  ta  Ningpo  and  Viadivasiock  in 

igoo  and  i8gg. 


Goods, 


Ningpo. 


1  . 


899. 


GrB7ililitliqpi<..».....„.M...............  pieces. 

T  cloths: 

jaiiKbe»,..M«M.*......»....»..».....  .do. 

^lMliei~..~.  .do. 

2^  And  [^6 inches.  **t*»«««««MMft»»t>tt4««M**iMM>  i.Im, 

,  ^  imd  ^  iactaa..  ..................uio. 

..do. 

0lHls: 

£agUiiti  and  I>utcb.....».M...........  .do 

>.dOk. 

%cclinps: 

•  Knglish  .^^....^^^^  du. 

,  do 

American     

I'jfinteO  L-oiimyn  „,_^.  Uo 

(Mton  yardr 

»I  nd  U«  n  ■  pi  cu  Is 
En  lish  .  ..MM.........M.>.rM.....»..  4 

J  A nC5C  .« MMaiMIU.*»MM«.M»»a........... a •  ...........dO. 


4I3.J30 

38,670 


at).  180 


Vladlvoktock. 


igoo. 


"4.755 


'899. 


fi^.  7-'5 


».4iO 
1 10.663 


Spanish  stripos,  'woiilML. 
Medium  an<l  bi 

Catnlru  ^^KttM^^fwv 

Long  ells  

Last1ng«._, 

Jian  cloth  unMiiipv  ui 


loo 

80 

68.5S3 

74.5«H 

16,840 

57.7*7 

65,117 

7 ,  1  ■■' ' 

5 

4.7<>i 

1  ^ 
9 

6 

170 

(99 

?" 

140 

4  '3 

S43 

3.»53 

sB,859 

Chefoo,  Fthruary  p, 


John  Fowlek, 

Consul. 
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HOG  BRISTLES  IK  CHIKA. 


HOG  BRISTLES  IN  CHINA. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  a  Baltimore  firm,*  Consul  Wilcox,  of 
Hankau,  under  date  of  January  9,  1901-  sends  the  following  report 
upon  the  present  condition  of  the  hog-brisllc  industry  in  China: 

I  can  report  upon  this  subject  only  so  far  as  ii  relates  to  the  city 
of  llankau.  Here,  the  business  of  preparing  hog  bristles  is  being 
carried  on  as  usual,  except  that  the  volume  of  trade  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  lines  of  industry,  has  been  more  or  less  paraly/ed  by  the 
puliiiral  situation.  There  are  no  factories  in  this  district,  but  a 
large  majority  of  the  foreign  "hongs"  here  are  engaged  in  exporting 
bristles.     The  season  opens  in  the  fall  and  continues  until  May. 

When  a  **hong"  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  on  hand,  it 
employs  women  and  girls  to  cleanse  and  sort  the  bristles.  The  raw 
material  is  weighed  out  to  each  person,  and  the  cleansing  and  sort- 
ing of  this  amount  represents  a  day's  work.  The  employees  are 
paid  from  zoo  to  120  cash  (6  to  7  cents  gold)  per  day.  During  the 
working  hours,  a  careful  watch  is  kept  over  the  hands  to  prevent 
their  pilfering  the  large,  hard  bristles  and  substituting  therefor 
small  or  soft  ones  brought  for  that  purpose.  At  the  end  of  a  day's 
work,  the  refuse  and  bristles  are  again  weighed  separately  in  order 
to  detect  any  material  loss. 

The  bristles  are  assorted  into  seventeen  grades,  running  from  9)4 
to  6)4  inches  in  length.  They  are  exported  in  i-picul  (133^  pounds) 
lots,  each  case  containing  the  entire  assortment  of  seventeen  grades. 
The  percentage  of  each  grade  varies  somewhat  in  different  lots  of 
raw  material,  but  the  average  is  about  as  follows: 


Length  of  briatlc. 


j'  irn.hf>..- 

jj-s  iiicheti... 

<  Jill  %  

>\'  isuIlCS... 
iui:lie»... 

4  Inches  

4}i  inches... 
4^  inches... 


A  V  l:^■^^i<.■ 
u(  the 
amouou 


P.- 


9M 

9 

8 

7W 


Length  of  brutie. 


4  I  m(:lic>.„ 

5  iikIu-s.^.., 
5>(  Inches.. 


7  inoliL-s   .  ...„..^,. 

^hj,  '■'!*  iuches—....  

6     6H  iodics......... 


Avcr;iKC 

of  <he 


firrmmt. 
i 

Ait 


4 

air 

3M 


Several  bristle  machines  have  been  imported  by  different  firms 
from  England,  France,  and  Germany;  but  as  they  did  not  prove 


*To  which  Advancb  Shbits  have  been  Mm, 
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satisfactory,  they  have  been  abandoned  and  hand  labor,  which  is 
cheaper  and  gives  better  results,  has  been  again  resorted  to. 

The  raw  material  costs  from  35  to  45  taels  ($23. 10  to  $29.70)  per 
picul  ( 1 33/5  pounds),  according  to  amount  of  hair  and  dirt  and 
quality  of  the  bristles.  The  price  of  the  prepared  bristles  runs  from 
25  to  30  taels  ($16.50  lo  $19.80)  for  the  ij/j-inch  to  225  to  250  taeJs 
(51148.50  to  $165)  for  the  6^-inc)i  bristles  per  i)icul  (133/j  pounds). 

Dealers  here  say  that  difficulty  is  experienced  in  tlie  United 
States  in  disposing  of  bristles  h^ss  than  3^  inches  in  length,  tlie 
shipment  of  the  seventeen  assortments  in  every  case  preventing 
ready  sales. 

During  the  year  1899,  the  customs  reports  give  the  following  fig- 
ures on  the  exportation  of  hog  bristles  from  this  consular  district: 


Uuanlity. 

Value. 

B  1  7  ,  2<M 

118, 176 

$ii7,i>8i  .63 

77,9<>6.  j6 

1  ,709,61X1 

310,7^4 

1*05,077.84 

CHINESE  AGRICULTURE  AND  AMERICAN 

MACHINERY. 

Supplementary  to  my  report  on  the  Possibilities  of  the  Chinese 
market,"  dated  February  19,  1900,*  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no 
market  in  southern  China  for  American  harvesting  machinery,  such 
as  reapers,  mowers,  horserakes,  etc.  Of  course,  for  the  same  reason 
there  is  no  market  here  for  the  better  class  of  planting  machinery, 
such  as  steam  and  gang  plows,  seed  drills,  harrows,  etc*  At  certain 
times  of  the  year,  this  consulate  (Hongkong)  is  in  receipt  of  a  large 
number  of  letters  and  circulars  regarding  the  merits  of  American 
harvesters.  At  other  seasons,  it  receives  an  equal  number  of  letters 
and  circulars  pointing  out  the  excellence  of  our  plows,  etc.  Since 
the  close  of  the  Paris  exposition,  almost  every  firm  of  this  nature 
in  the  United  States  which  was  represented  at  that  exposition  has 
sent  me  letters  and  marked  newspapers  proclaiming  the  awards 
their  particular  companies  received  at  Paris. 

While  these  statements  arc  all  very  interesting  to  me  as  an 
American,  they  are  of  absolutely  no  value  to  the  sender,  as  I  can 
make  no  use  of  them  to  their  advantage. 

The  ag^cultural  land  of  southern  China  is  divided  into  small 
holdings,  many  of  which  are  not  over  an  acre  in  size,  and  very  few 

*Scc  Advakcb  Siwns  No.  715  (May  9.  igoo);  Comwlar  Rxpoktb  No.  3138  (Ju)y>  '9<»)> 
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running  over  lo  acres.  Every  available  inch  ol  this  land  is  under 
cultivation,  and  the  planting  and  reaping  is  all  done  by  hand ;  where 
plows  are  used  they  are  of  home  manufacture  and  are  as  primitive 
as  those  of  biblical  times.  The  majority  of  the  peasantry  live  at  the 
rate  of  from  2  to  5  cents  a  day,  and  even  if  they  could  afford  to 
purchase  modern  American  farming  machinery  there  would  be  no 
room  to  use  it.  The  nearest  thing  to  such  machinery  that  I  have 
seen  in  southern  China  is  a  fanning  mill,  which  is  easily  constructed 
by  the  ingenious  Chinaman.  The  grain  is  either  trod  out  of  the 
straw  by  water  buffaloes  or  whipped  over  an  open  tub.  Even  if  an 
entire  village  should  combine  to  buy  an  American  thrashing  ma- 
chine, it  would  be  used  but  once,  as  it  would  be  considered  too  waste- 
ful both  in  the  way  it  mangles  the  straw  and  the  grain  and  in  its 
expensive  upkeep.  In  southern  China  there  are  no  horses  except  the 
diminutive  China  pony,  and,  as  the  agricultural  country  is  mostly 
flat,  there  is  no  way  to  utilize  water  power.  As  for  steam,  it  is  an 
impossibility,  fuel  being  one  of  the  most  expensive  Chinese  luxuries. 
As  long  as  labor  has  almost  no  value  and  flesh  and  blood  is  the 
cheapest  thing  on  the  market,  I  can  not  recommend  American  manu* 
facturers  to  waste  good  printed  matter  and  postage  stamps  on  so 
impossible  a  field. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  uselessness  of  mailing  to 
this  consulate  trade  papers  devoted  to  the  carnage  and  harness 
industry,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  had  but  three  carriages 
and  a  hearse  here,  all  of  which  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  energy  of  the  carriage  manufacturer  has 
not  abated,  and  I  have  had  to  write  personal  letters  to  a  number 
of  journals  asking  them  to  dtscontiniic  sending  same  to  this  office. 
If  carriage  manufacturers  wish  lo  find  a  market  in  lliis  region,  I 
would  advise  ihem  to  turn  their  attention  to  Manila,  which  is  alive 
with  carriages  of  every  description,  and  at  which  place  a  demand 
will  increase  from  ye.ir  to  year  as  the  roads  improve.  Shanghai  and 
Singapore  are  also  small  but  possible  markets. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WiLDMAN, 

Hongkong,  December      igoo,  Consul-Getural, 


EXPORT  TRADE  FROM  TIENTSIN. 

The  export  returns  herewith  sid)mitted  give  striking  evidences 
of  how  Tientsin  and  North  China  have  suffered  in  consequence  of 
the  uprising.  The  enormous  discrepancies  between  the  figures 
for  the  present  and  for  last  year  tell  a  tale  of  loss  to  the  producer, 
as  well  as  to  the  merchant,  that  is  startling.    In  the  item  of  dogskins, 
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it  will  be  noticed  that  1,284  were  exported  this  year,  against  18,837 
last  year,  while  in  bristles,  sheepskin  clothtnaf,  and  many  other 
articles,  the  faliine;'  off  is  equally  noticeable.  Nur  is  the  outlook  for 
the  year  1901  lavorable  for  large  shipments.  The  country  nortii  of 
Tientsin,  where  tlie  principal  articles  of  export  are  produced,  is  now 
overrun  with  ex-Roxers  and  ex-soldiers  who  have  turned  bandits, 
and  it  will  be  exceedingly  ditticult  for  merchants  to  get  goods  out  of 
or  into  the  interior. 


Principal  arHfUt  of  export  for  tkey^rs  tSgq  and  igoo. 


TS^l^l  Irs  

Fc»Ui«m,duat. 
H«lr,  hone^.... 

Tuif   „ 

Slrww  bnikl...M.. 
Wool: 

C.iinel  r....... 


Article. 


KwgH,  duttf>kia..>M  

GoaNUnn  

Slifc|' ►stills  

D<jgsktn  clothin^»„,«.-. 

I.zimhskin  clottiinj;  


1899 


PicuU. 

t '  / . ' '  7  - 

302,133 

PicMlt. 

1,006 

».504 

^-  ,  _  f  .  , 

I34t«53 

333. 
1.333 

I",  )■■■■ 

P'fctt. 
18,837 

044, aoo 

"  '■  ,  ;.-3 

108,965 

/Vr, 

i,2i>4 
I73>»" 

s .  1  .'  I 

3,465,066 

334t«6 
T4,S3i6,«66 

'■■'J, 
71  .'  I  I 

\ 

. 

932,067 

PxporU  to  the  Unitid  Stattt  for  tkeytars  iSgSt  '^99%  tqoo. 


Article. 

1898 

t&9^ 

Tath* 

Taeh* 

184,  yj;.-- J 

l8>>,i>S.'.  4'^ 

$'■'3,537 

1,809 

4,9«8.57 

3>374 

i.a5S(>5 

861 

Curios,  enbroideriet.  and 

3-555 

».55o 

8tK>.65 

593 

5,614.13 

3.7«« 

i,47i.o6 

t,oio 

6,996.48 

4,800 

<>.755.4t 

6.69* 

S,t4e.a4 

♦.♦37 

,  046 .  q  J 

>Hf^4 

2,4</..«i 

'.713 

1,611.36 

1,10s 

881.60 

Ou5 

Skins; 

4*777 

41,079.69 

4.383.»i 

3.o<>7 

3S.7S7.a« 

*3,«3* 

»73.»W 

42,036.63 

•B,«37 

46.882.85 

.'7l,/;8.ii'. 

186,159 

7.83.>.oi 

5,  (i/> 

i87«s8o 

33S,9a6.M 

>54>48s 

iS9,&«6.86 

•30.»35 

755*416 

».e«5.6»3-33 

1,26^.098 

856.441.98 

587, 5«9 

*  The  TicBUrifl  tael,  1a  tBgt,  wu  valued  at  66.1  ccntt;  in  1899, 6B.6i»  cents;  in  1900, 661.67  oents. 
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IMPORTS. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  reliable  import  statistics.     Outside  of 

supplies  imported  for  the  armies  (not  accounted  for  in  the  customs 
records),  the  same  ratio  «  .f  loss  appears  as  ,i:,nven  in  the  export  returns. 
The  cotton  aiui  wttoU.-n  industries  have  suffered  heavily. 

The  supplies  furnished  the  I'uiiiMl  States  troops  have  attracted 
the  notice  and  envy  of  all  ottu-r  nationalities,  including  the  mer- 
chant as  well  as  the  sohlier — an  advertisement  that  could  not  well 
have  been  procured  in  any  other  manner. 

Jam£S  W.  Raosdale, 
Tientsin,  January     i^j.  Consul, 


ELECTRICITY  IN  INDIA. 

ConsuUGen^ral  Patterson,  of  Calcutta,  under  date  of  January 
17,  1901,  sends  the  following: 

In  continuation  of  my  report  on  the  use  of  electricity  and  elec- 
trical machinery  in  Calcutta,  made  October  16,  1900,*  I  inclose  a 
clipping  from  the  Calcutta  Statesman  of  January  13,  1901,  showing 
the  rapid  development  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  Calcutta  and  in 
other  places  in  India  and  the  market  for  electrical  machinery  and 
supplies,  which  should  interest  our  manufacturers  of  such  articles. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  great  development  of  electrical  enterprise 
in  India.  The  most  novel,  if  not  the  largest,  scheme  is  that  at  Mysore,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Cauvery  Falls  are  being  harnessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mysore  gold 

mines.  Large  turbines,  driving  dynamo?  reqnirinsr  700  horsepower  to  work  them, 
will  be  required  for  the  Cauvery  powur  t»clieme.  Here,  in  Cakuiia,  the  Tramways 
Company  will  shortly  adopt  electric  traction  and  will  require  dynamos  of  the  same 
size  as  those  ordered  for  Mysore;  but  there  is  no  water  power  available  in  Calcutta, 

no  one  as  yet  having  essayed  to  chain  the  mighty  Hooghly.    But  the  largest dyna* 

mos  yet  ordered  for  India  are  those  for  the  Calcutta  EIcc  iric  Sup;>ly  Corporation, 
whose  engineer,  Mr.  Smti  Moncriefi,  has  just  returnL-d  from  England,  having 
arranged  for  ihc  delivery  of  two  sets  of  engines  and  dynamos,  each  of  i,too 
horsepower. 

The  electric  fan,  driven  by  current  from  the  corporation's  mains,  has  already 
acquired  great  popularity  in  Calcutta.    It  makes  some  two  hundred  revolutions  per 

minute,  giving  a  slow,  steady  breeze  of  great  volume.  These  fans  arc  in  most 
cases  placed  15  feet  apart  where  more  than  one  is  required,  but  opinions  vary  as 
lo  their  effective  scope.  In  the  cathedral,  which  is  pronounced  the  coolest  place  in 
Calcutta  in  the  hot  weather,  they  are  placed  10  feet  apart.  The  central  telegraph 
office  and  the  high  court  have  adopted  the  is^foot  standard,  and  private  installa- 
tion?; vary  in  their  iiuni1>ei  of  fans  according  to  the  ideas  and  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  householder--.  TIic  i  Jc  trit  Supply  Corporation  have  intrutlut  <■(!  ;i  system  of 
hiring  uul  fans  at  a  charge  oi  4  t  upecs  (|li.2S)  per  month  for  each  fan,  which  is 

*See  AovAMca  Shbbt8  Ka  897  tNovcmber  97,  igoo)}  Consular  Reports  No.  345  (February,  190O. 
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likt  iy  to  prove  popular.  The  electric  light  is  also  particularly  useful  in  India,  and 
its  widespread  use  in  Calcutta  shows  how  wvU  it  is  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  ihc  above  instances  i  f  the  usr  of  clrrtri(  ity,  u  i!  u tulL-rstaiid  the 
workshops  ol  the  East  Indian  Railway  and  of  the  Bengal-Nugpore  Railway  will 
tbonly  be  driven  by  eiectricity.  Tlie  old  and  time-honored  arrangement  of  shafting, 
belts,  and  putleys  is  now,  in  fact,  giving  place  to  electric  motors.  Bat  perhaps  the 
greatest  novelty  of  all  is  the  new  electric  lift  in  Government  House.  When  using 
the  lift  one  first  pre«!srs  a  button,  which  brings  the  lift  from  whatever  floor  it  has 
been  left  to  that  on  which  it  is  required.  One  enters  the  lift  and  finds  a  row  of 
push  buttons,  like  electric  bell  pushes,  each  one  marked  for  a  floor  at  which  the 
lift  may  be  wanted  to  stop.  A  button  is  pressed,  and  the  electric  current  docs  the 
rest.  In  order  to  insure  safety  in  working,  the  lift  will  not  move  until  all  the  lift 
door«;  are  shut.  In  a  lift  of  this  sort  no  attendant  i';  required.  While  clcrtrit  Ity 
fnun  tliL-  Supply  Company's  mains  thus  elevates  ttu-  viceroy,  It  also  lilts  tea  at  the 
tea  warehouse,  works  lea  packers,  and  drives  niany  printing  presses  throughout 
the  city.  It  is  also  used  for  working  sewing  machines  and  will  shortly  blow  the 
cathedral  organ. 


QUININE  AUCTION  IN  BATAVIA. 

Consul  Rairdcn  reports  from  Batavia.  Jamiary  7,  1901: 
The  cigiith  piil)l!C  auction  sale  of  tiuiiiinc  was  held  in  this  city  on 
December  28.  1900,  and  the  following  were  the  prices  realized: 

Editio  II,  (  onsislinj^  of  about  4,000  kilnirrams  (S.SiS  pounds)  of 
sulphate  t>l  (niiniuc  in  lots  <.('  22.68  to  25  kilograms  (50  [iuuikIs  to  55 
pounds):  Seven  lots  only  were  sold  at  I«^  10  and  19.50  florins  ($7.68 
and  $7.84)  per  kilogram.  The  rfiiui  aiiii.^  lots  were  bid  to  19  05 
florins  ($7.66)  and  withdrawn  Ifom  the  market.  Tiic  average  price 
for  the  lots  sold  was  19.12  florins  ($7.69)  per  kilogram  (2.2046 
pounds). 

Editio  III,  consisting  of  120  kilograms  (-264.5  pounds)  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  five  lots  of  24  kilograms  (52.9  pounds)  each:  Two  lots 
were  sold  at  24.90  florins  ($10.01)  per  kilogram,  one  lot  was  not  sold 
as  bids  were  below  the  limit,  and  two  lots  were  not  put  up  for  sale. 

Editio  llf  consisting  of  240  kilograms  (529  pounds)  of  muriatic 
quinine  in  lots  of  11.34  to  12  kilograms  (25  to  26.4  pounds):  No 
bids  were  had  for  this  article. 

The  next  auction  sale  of  quinine  is  advertised  for  February  27, 
1901. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BEIRUT. 


CULTIVATION  OF  ONIONS  IN  EGYPT. 

The  cukivation  of  onioUi.  in  Egypt  is  assuming  tiDni  year  to  year 
larger  proporliuus,  and  there  are  now  but  few  marke  ts  in  souOiern 
Kurope  which  the  Egyptian  product  does  not  control  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season. 

The  result  of  last  year's  harvest  proved  a  great  surprise  to  dealers, 
as  the  prc»spective  amouiit  ol  production  had  been  greatly  under- 
estimated. In  Marcli,  it  was  believed  thai  the  crop  would  nut  exceed 
900,000  sacks,  a  quantity  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  At  first  this  opinion  seemed  to  be  correct,  as  supplies  arrived 
at  Alexandria  ten  days  later  than  usual  and  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tities. The  situation  changed,  however,  by  degrees,  and  after  the 
ist  of  June  there  were  more  onions  on  the  market  than  ever  before. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  apprehension  of  a  small  harvest  had 
no  appreciable  influence  on  the  price  of  the  article,  which  did  not 
fluctuate  much  during  the  season;  the  demand  kept  firm  till  summer. 

The  export  of  onions  from  Egypt  to  Mediterranean  countries  is 
growing  every  y.ear.  The  amount  sent  to  Trieste  increased  fully 
one-third  in  1900.  A  large  portion  was  sent  on  consignment.  The 
regular  Lloyd  steamers  from  Alexandria  were  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  carry  the  produce,  and  special  boats  had  to  be  chartered.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  4.95  to  5.40  florins  ($2.01  to  $2. 19)  per  100 
kilograms  (230.46  pounds)  were  paid ;  later,  prices  fell  and  remained 
at  from  4.05  to  4.50  florins  ($1.64  to  $1.85)  until  the  end  of  May. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  season,  good  onions  still  sold  at  3.15 
to  3.60  florins  ($1.28  to  $1.46)  per  100  kilograms. 

Large  quantities  of  Egyptian  onions  are  also  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  said  that  these  are  usually  of  inferior  quality.  The 
price  paid  for  this  product  in  London  and  Liverpool  ranged  from 
4s.  to  5s.  (96  cents  to  $1.21)  per  100  pounds  during  the  last  season. 

Fredk.  W.  Hosspeld, 
Trieste,  February  8^  /por.  Consul, 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BEIRUT. 

Owing  to  C)\ I. i  >i*eL ulatiun  and  to  a  (:ollai)se  of  the  silk  trade, 
Beirut  is  at  prcbcuL  passing  through  a  crisis  which  will  affect  its  com- 
merce for  perhaps  a  year  to  come.  The  losses  from  tiisastrous 
cotton  deals  and  ihc  sudden  di-op  from  51  francs  to  38  francs  per 
kilogram  ($9  ^4  to  $7.33  per  z.zo^d  pounds)  in  the  price  of  raw  silk, 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Paris  exposition  to  dispose  of  accumulated 
quantities  of  silk  manufactures,  are  said  to  amount  to  something 
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like  ^350,000  ($1,216,625).  ^  number  of  significant  bank  and  busi> 
ness  failures  have  also  occurred,  affecting  both  home  and  foreign 
interests.  Money  is  being  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and,  until 
confidence  has  once  more  been  restored,  local  conditions  will  be 
strained. 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  have  not  suffered, 
the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  our  merchants  in  financial  dealings 
with  levantine  mercantile  houses  being  proof  against  such  flurries. 
The  refusal  of  our  exporters  to  adopt  the  wide-open  policy  of  certain 
European  countries,  in  offering  credits  and  consignments  and  infe-> 
rior  articles,  is  highly  commendable.  American  manufactures  are 
gaining  ground  in  Syria,  in  spite  of  stricter  terms  of  payment  and 
sometimes  higher  prices,  because  of  their  superior  qualities. 

G.  BiE  Ravndal, 
Beirut,  January      igoi.  Consul, 


NEW  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 

Consul  Kclil  s«^ii(is  Iruni  SLetlin.  I'V-bruary  27,  1901,  copy  of  Uie 
new  Russian  tariff  on  certain  imports  Irum  the  United  States,  which 
went  into  effect  March  i,  1901,  as  follows: 


^1 


a 

tt 

■J. 
2 

(2 


ArtldcB. 


»5« 


15" 


Ca^*t-irnn  wares: 

].  Castingfi  in  the  rougb.^  .....{tvr  poud... 


Present  tariff  on 
United  States 
imports. 


ConvenUfmal  duty.....  

J.  Ves.s<-!s  of  cast  iron,  pnamrlt-d  

J.  Cattt-iron  wares,  tiled,  polished,  turned,  painted, 
bronzed,  tinned,  rarnlthed.  enameled  (esoept  vtm- 
wU).  dncked,  or  coated  witb  other  conim<|p  metals, 

even  combined  with  wood,  copper,  or  its  alloys*  

Coorentkmal  duty  

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  forged,  sumped,  or  out, 
not  filed,  or  filed  on  the  tide*  and  edges  only,  tMit  not  other- 
wise wrought,  forged  iwtlL»...>».«...«.»........... 


•i. 1*5 


CooiF««uioa*a  duff, 
n  aarfuM  bdfler  wt 


Iron  aarffliiMl  bdfler  work,  each  as  tiailera,  reiervolra,  tanks, 
cases,  bridges,  pipes,  as  well  ns  .ill  other  ardclca  of  sheet 

iron  or  steel  not  especially  meatloned  

Conventional  duty..»M^..».»..  

Manufiiclurcs  of  iron  or  stcol  ii'^i  cs[>ci:i.illy  iix  ntinnri!, 
sbaped,  turned,  pc»iisbed,  bronzed,  or  othcrwliie  worked, 
comMncd  or  not  with  w«ad.  con>er  or  Its  alloyi,  wdy  hlnc— 
I.  More  tha  n  §  f unu  each.. 

Cooveotlonal  duty.. 
9.  Lett  than  %  fonts  each 

C'  >!tvcntional  duty  

j.  Paillnffks  and  other  lyka  except  those  of  copper,  al^to 
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3.00 


*Aiid  sepercent. 


t  And  30  per  cent. 


Old  tar  iff  on 
United  States 
imports. 
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NEW  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 


i«7 


Present  tariff  on 
United  Slates 
imporu. 


Old  tariff  on 
United  Sutcs 
inpont. 


Tools  for  U!4C  of  artists,  trades,  factories,  and  workstiops...   •j.io 

Conventional  duty  

Machinery,  ap|>;iratus.  and  models  thereof,  complete  or  in 

parts,  adjusted  or  not  (section  2  onty  of  this  paragraph  is  j 

changed): 

a.  Gaa  and  water  meters,  motors  worked  by  gas,  hot  air, 
or  petroleum,  dynamos,  tcwiog  machines,  Itniltiog 
machines,  portable  engine*  (with  the  exception  of 
those  mentioned  in  section  j»,  machines  of  all  kinds 
not  especially  mentioned,  of  cast  iron,  iron  or  steel, 

with  or  without  parts  of  other  materials..............  

Conventional  duty.«....»......<»  


'a.  55 


$1,061 


Ruhtts. 
1.40 
1 . 10 


$>..7if 


1.40  , 


♦7»i 


Note.— New  Russian  tariff  on  ceruin  imports  from  the  I'nited  States  calculated  on  u  basis  of 
pood  cqital  to  40  funts  equal  to  (>ounds  avoirdupois;  the  funt,  therefore,  equals  olq  pound.  Cui< 
toms  monetary  unit,  gold  ruble  equal  to  51.5  cents.  In  eflect  March  1, 1901. 

*And  30  pCT  oenc 
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Banks  in  Japan. — Consul  Lyon  transmits  from  Hiogo,  Fcbru- 
ar\'  7,  looi,  an  item  taken  from  the  Kohe  Daily  Nt»vvs.  showing  the 
number  of  banks  existing  in  the  Lmjjire  December  31,  1900,  and 
their  paid-up  capital.    The  article  reads: 

The  latest  report  prepared  by  the  authorities  of  the  fioancial  department  shows 
that  there  were  ahogether  2*364  banlcs  of  different  organtiation  in  the  Empire 

on  the  31st  of  Dercmher  la^^t,  representing  5oS,534,'X)9  yrn  (f 2'3,C4(),(^y')  in  their 
capital.  Compareil  wtih  that  at  ttu-  end  rif  the  previous  nmnih.  t!ic  above  figures 
show  an  increase  of  33  in  ihe  number  oi  banks  and  5,042,600  yen  ^|2, 511, 314)  in 
their  capital.   The  following  denotes  the  particulars: 


Description. 


lisnk  i>i  Jfapan.^.,  

\  oliotM [ii't  S]Jf(  ic  lialik  

)^>•pothtc  Hank  i*i  J^iMO  "...  

N'oko  GLnko..............M......  

Taiwan  Ciinkci...^.......  >. 

&ink  oi  Cokttiiairlon  in  Hoktotdo-  

N^tivc^..^.^. ...... ...4*. ....««.«..«.. ■.•.'«.*> 

Tor  cJiipi  .......w 


iCabushiki  ] 

^5in<!l|}ii  ■......( 


{aatfvc)u.  


Nonber 
ofbaikln. 

Capital  paid  up. 

Km. 

t 

I 

.■  ( .  (.■•»>, 000 

;  - , .  --^ ,  000 

X 

-•  ,  (O-J.'-XIO 

1 

f 

7 

3, 1(^4, 15:/ 

«3 

15, 50 ' 

7..S  7-"/ 

9.W.474 

1 

sj$.096 

SOS,534.«<>9 

Swedish  and  Danish  Licenses  for  Commercial  Travelers. — 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  report  from  Consul- 
General  Guenther,  of  Franlcfort,  dated  February  13,  1901 : 

The  Danish  consul  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  has  published  the 
following  rules  for  obtaining  a  commercial  license  in  Denmark: 

The  following  certificates  have  to  be  produced:  Either  a  certificate  of  the  compe- 
tent authority  with  reference  to  the  domicile  of  the  commercial  traveler,  in  which 
it  must  also  be  suted  whether  the  applicant  travels  on  his  own  account  or  for 
No  248  9  "9 
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others  (if  the  latter  is  the  case,  what  (inns  he  represents),  or  a  declaration  by  the 
firm  for  \vhi(  h  he  travels,  made  before  a  notary  pul)lic  and  legalized  by  the  compe- 
tent consul.  If  the  applicant  travels  on  his  own  account,  he  has  to  make  the  dec- 
laration himself  before  a  notary. 

The  license  fee  for  commercial  travelers  in  Denmark,  adds  Mr. 
Giicnthcr,  is  ^42, 88  for  the  first  firm  and  1(31.44  ^or  every  additional 
one,  good  for  one  year. 

In  Sweden,  the  rcji^nlations  are  less  strict.  The  license  fee,  how- 
ever, is  hig^her — ^26.80  for  tliirty  days.  There  is  no  restriction  as 
to  the  number  of  firms  represented.  In  both  countries  import  duties 
have  to  be  paid  on  samples,  hut  under  established  regulations  these 
charges  are  remitted  when  the  agent  leaves  the  country. 


Commercial  Travelers'  Licenses  111  Brazil. — Vice-Consul- 
Gcneral  Lowrie  reports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  16,  1901: 

Commercial  travelers  in  Brazil  are  required  by  State  and  town 
laws  to  take  out  licenses  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Heavy 
fines  are  imposed  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  and 
the  police  are  authorized  to  arrest  any  such  traveler  found  with- 
out the  requisite  permit.  The  charges  in  different  States  and  cities 
are  as  follows: 


Slate*  and  «itln. 


Chtfce. 


Sute«: 

Rio  Gmnde  do  Sul- 

lUliu  

Pernambueo 


SftO  I^lltOb •  <•  <— —  •  «...•......«»..*... ....Mn— • 

S:inu  CatkArlna..............  .......................per  vUti 

CUioi: 

Park  (aniuial  payment)....  

Man.ios  ,..*....■..............<•..  ..*......................................, 

Ce»r«  

Macda......  

Suo  Pau  Id   .....I 

Rio  de  janeiro.......  


l,oao 


»7» 
to  30a 
None, 


40 


J'.i  to  iot> 
54 

9»  to  (» 


*Oiie  allrelft  paper  now  cquels  about  ao 


Wharf  Concession  at  Guayaquil.— V ice-Consul-General  Rein- 
berg,  of  Guayaquil,  under  date  of  February  18,  1901,  transmits  copy 
and  translation  of  a  concession  of  the  Ecuadorian  Government  for 
the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  Guayaquil,  which  is  summarised  as 
follows: 

The  wharf  19  to  be  1,500  feet  long;  it  nmst  be  made  of  iron,  wooden  floored. 

witli  steel  ioi^ts,  riniJ  roofed  with  jjrnovcd,  Iron.  Th<-  foiind.itions  must  be  solid. 
The  wharf  must  have  appliances  which  will  enable  it  lo  discharge  1,500  tons  of 
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freight  in  twelve  hours.  It  must  be  traversed  its  entire  length  by  a  railway  con- 
necting store  rooms,  offices,  etc  All  materials  and  machinery  tor  coostruction  are 
exempt  from  entrance  duty.   The  wharf  must  be  completed  within  three  years 

from  date  of  contract;  in  case  of  unavoidable  delay,  the  Government  wi!l  concede 
an  extension  of  time.  For  each  year  of  delay,  the  contractors  (Martin  Reinberg 
&  Co.)  will  forfeit  to  the  Government  |iou,ooo  per  annum.  The  maximum 
capital  of  the  company  will  be  $973,30a  The  free  use  of  the  river  banks  is 
granted,  and  the  wharf  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  modern  systems 
adaptaUe  to  the  character  of  the  Guayas  River.  During  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years,  the  contractors  are  authorized  to  collect  6  per  cent  of  import  duties  for 
wharfage,  except  on*  articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Government;  also,  s 
sucres  (94  cents) per  ton  for  removal  to  custom-house;  the  first  tax  to  be  paid  by  the 
captain  or  consignee,  the  latter  by  parties  presenting  manifests  to  customs.  Boats 
loaded  exclusively  with  salt,  coal,  lumber,  rails,  or  machinery  wilt  be  free  from 
the  second  tax.  All  ships  arriving  from  or  clearing  for  foreign  ports  are  obliged  to 
load  and  unload  at  the  wharf.  The  Government  retains  the  privilege  of  handling 
the  coasting  trade  at  the  present  wharf.  Any  difference  arising  between  the  Gov- 
'  emnent  and  the  contractors  will  be  adjusted  by  arbitration,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  country. 


Guatemalan  Steamship  Contract.* — The  Department  has  re- 
ceived from  Minister  Hunter,  of  Gi  alemal  i,  under  date  of  January 
29,  1 901,  translation  of  the  new  ctjnLracL  between  the  United  Fruit 
Company  and  the  Guatemalan  Government  for  the  carrying  of 
mails,  passengers,  and  merchandise  between  New  Orleans  and 
Puerto  Barrios  and  other  ports  of  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Colombia.  The  contract  is  for 
three  years,  counting  from  January  i,  1901.  The  steamship  com- 
pany is  to  make  semiweekly  trips  between  Puerto  Barrios  and  New 
Orleans  and  to  |pve  a  fortnightly  service  with  other  ports.  The 
Government  pays  the  company  a  monthly  subsidy  of  $2,500  cur- 
rency  ($1,170).  Steamers  are  exempt  from  port  taxes.  The  com- 
pany will  carry  cargo  for  the  Government  for  50  per  cent  less  than 
the  usual  rates  and  immigrants  for  25  per  cent  less.  A  fine  of  100 
pesos  ($46.80)  is  imposed  on  the  company  for  every  twenty-four 
hours  of  delay  in  the  arrival  of  its  ships  and  of  200  pesos  (|9l.6o) 
every  time  a  voyage  is  omitted,  except  when  the  company  can  prove 
that  it  was  not  in  fault.  All  questions  relative  to  the  interpretation 
and  execution  of  this  contract  shall  be  decided  by  two  arbitrators, 
one  chosen  by  each  party. 


Commercial  Shipbuilding. — Consul  Sawter  writes  from  Glau- 
chau,  February  12,  1901: 

England  still  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  building  of  commercial  ships.    It  is  shown  in  Lloy<i's  register 

*$se  AnvAiics$Hsan  No.  91s  (December  17,  igoa);  ConsotiM  Rapom  No,  m  (Pcbnuuy,  lyotK 
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of  English  and  foreign  shipping  that  from  the  shipbuilding  yards  of 
the  United  Kingdom  1,442,471  tons  of  ships  were  turned  out  last 
year,  against  861,692  tons  turned  out  by  all  the  other  nations 
combined.  If  war  vessels  are  added,  the  respective  amounts  are 
1,510,835  and  1,053,792,  In  the  last  three  years,  however,  foreign 
countries  have  doubled  their  output,  while  England  has  only  in- 
creased hers  by  50  per  cent.  Among  other  nations,  the  United  States 
last  year  built  358,557  tons;  Germany,  ^60,751  tons;  and  France, 
i^5«34S  tons.  Next  came  Italy,  where,  through  State  premiums, 
67,53^  tons  left  the  stocks.  Germany  turned  out  the  largest  ship — the 
Deutsckland^  with  16,50a  tons — ^while  four  other  steamers  had  each  a 
tonnage  of  over  10,000  tons.  England  built  dght  big  ships,  four  of 
them  being  12,000  tons  each  and  the  Minnehaha  13,403  tons.  France 
is  making  no  headway  with  steamers,  but,  in  consequence  of  subsi- 
dies, her  sailing  fleet  increases,  whereas  England  no  longer  pays 
attention  thereto. 


Shipbuilding  at  Nagasaki.— Consul  Harris,  of  Nagasaki, 
February  9,  1901,  reports  the  launching,  on  the  26th  ultimo,  of 
the  steamship  Kaga  Maru  from  the  Mitsu  Bisht  Dock  Yard  and 
Engine  Works,  of  that  city.    This  vessel  was  constructed  under 

the  shipbuilding  encouragement  act  of  the  Japanese  Government 
and  Lloyd's  rules,  class  100,  Ai,  and  was  built  to  the  order  of 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company)  for  its 
American  line.  The  materials  used  in  its  construction  were  pur- 
chased in  England,  and  the  keel  was  laid  on  the  2oih  of  March, 
1900.  The  ship  is  to  be  completed  and  delivered  in  Mareh,  1901. 
A  description  follows:  Type.  3  decks;  inuLerial,  steel;  length  over 
all.  459  feet;  beam,  49  feet  2  inches;  depth,  33  feet  6  inches;  gross 
l(»nnage,  6,240  tons;  displacement,  ii.Soo  tons;  draft,  25  feet;  dead- 
weight capacity,  6,S20  tons;  enginr>.  twin  screw,  triple  expansion; 
boilers,  cylindrical,  four  in  number;  indicated  horsepower  (esti- 
mated), 4,500;  speed,  15  knots. 


Liquid  Air  and  Low-Grade  Fuels.— The  following,  dated 
February  23,  190Z,  has  been  received  from  ConsuUGeneral  Guenther, 

of  Frankfort: 

The  London  Engineer  speaks  of  a  remarkable  use  of  liquid  air 
through  the  invention  of  a  German  engineer,  Mr.  Hempel.  He 
utilized  the  fact  that  in  the  evaporation  of  liquid  air,  nitrogen 
evaporates  more  rapidly  than  oxygen,  so  that  finally  a  gas  remains 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  the  latter  element*    Mr.  Hempel 
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tried  to  make  use  of  this  in  firing  with  low-grade  fuel,  like  brown 
coal  and  peat,  and  for  that  purpose  constructed  a  peculiar  furnace. 
At  some  distance  from  the  firing  room  a  vessel  containing  liquid 
air  is  placed,  the  contents  of  which  naturally  evaporate  gradually. 
The  first  gases,  rich  in  nitrogen  and  thereby  impeding  the  process 
of  the  burning  of  the  fuel,  are  allowed  to  escape;  the  later  gases 
however,  consisting  of  50  per  cent  of  oxygen,  are  led  under  the 
grate  and  cause  a  lively  lire.  The  practical  employment  of  this 
ingenious  process  depends  upon  the  local  price  of  liquid  air. 


American  Goods  in  the  World's  Markets. — The  following, 
dated  February  i,  1901,  has  been  received  Iroin  Consul-General 
Guenther,  of  Frankfort: 

In  a  recent  publication,  the  Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce  calls 
attention  to  the  growing  American  competition  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.    It  says: 

The  harbor  authoritiesof  Calcutta  advertised  for  bids  on  locomotives.  The  lowest 
English  bid  was  30.880  marks  (17,349)  ior  each  locomotive,  to  be  delivered  within  nine 
months;  the  lowest  American  bid  was  25,200  marks  (Is.qqS).  delivery  within  six 
months.  The  American  firm  received  the  contract.  The  contract  for  furnishing  a 
Urge  quantity  of  cast4ron  pipes  for  the  Dutch  colonies  was  some  time  ago  awarded 
to  an  American  firm,  which  iindctijid  German  competitors  nearly  25  per  cent. 
Lately,  large  orders  for  rail^  were- {)Ia(  C(i  in  Ami  ri^  a  from  Hollatul.  Kvcn  thf  Eng- 
lish Government  is  obliged  logivc  Americans  the  preference  over  their  own  works 
on  account  of  lower  prices  and  quicker  delivery,  as  in  the  construction  of  the 
Uganda  bridges.  American  competition  will  be  felt,  especially  in  the  Chinese 
market,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  A  number  of  new  steamers  are  already 
being  built  for  the  trade  between  San  Franrisi  o  arul  Japan  an<l  China. 

A  mov^ement  is  on  toot  to  establish  a  commercial  museum  at  San  Francisco 
after  the  pattern  of  that  of  Philadelphia.  Tbis  will  be  of  great  service  to  American 
commerce  witb  East  Asia. 


Textiles  in  Smyrna. — Consul  II niches,  of  Coburg,  sends  the 

following  under  date  of  January  31,  1901: 

A  large  importer  of  cotton  goods  in  Smyrna  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  English  manufacturers  are  losing  their  hold  on  that  market, 
owing  to  sharp  American  competition — wliich  siiould,  however,  he 
in  direct  hands  and  nui  in  that  of  middlemen.  In  T  cloths,  the  Brit- 
ish article  has  been  steadily  declining  in  favor  of  American  "Ccd)uis," 
especially  cabot  "A."  The  Lancashire  Mexicans,"  though  better 
finished  than  the  American  articles,  are  less  durable  and  are  there- 
fore less  sought.  America  furnishes  several  kinds  of  white  shirt- 
ings, which  are  considered  superior  to  the  British  manufactures. 
Prints  from  the  United  Kiugflom  are  suffering  from  the  importation 
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of  inferior  goods  from  continental  factories  and  from  the  revival  of 
a  locally  manufactured  kind  of  print  called  '*aladja,"  made  of  pure 
cotton  yarn  dyed  in  fast  colors,  cleverly  imitating  the  European 
designs.  The  aladjas  are  very  durable,  and  the  demand  is  stead- 
ily augmenting  in  the  interior.  For  some  time  past,  the  United 
States  has  also  been  supplying  prints,  which  appear  to  be  gaining 
favor  with  the  natives.  Drillings  (gray  and  blue)  are  chiefly  from 
the  United  States. 


Congress  against  Alcoholism  in  Vienna.— The  Department 
has  received  a  note  from  the  Austrian  legation,  dated  February  37, 
1901,  stating  that  an  international  congress  against  alcoholism  will 
be  held  in  Vienna  from  the  9th  to  the  14th  of  April  next.  The 

United  States  Government  is  invited  to  send  delegate?  Members; 
of  the  congress,  except  the  oflicial  delegates  of  o^overnments,  will 
pay  in  advance  an  assessment  of  6  crowns  ($1.22),  receiving  :i  ticket 
of  membership,  which  authorizes  them  to  take  part  in  all  debates 
and  to  receive  its  r^^ports;  also  to  obtain  reduced  railway  fare.  The 
congress  will  hold  eigrit  public  sessions.  Reports  and  speeches  can 
be  made  in  German,  French,  English,  or  Italian.  The  programme 
includes  discussions  upon  the  effects  of  alcohol;  diseases,  heredity, 
degeneration,  and  criminality  caused  by  its  use ;  and  means  to  combat 
alcoholism,  both  of  legal  and  of  private  initiative.  Partisans  of  the 
moderate  use  of  liquors,  as  well  as  the  adherents  of  total  abstinence, 
are  admitted  to  the  congress.  Announcements  of  participation — 
also  demands  for  information — should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  VIII  International  Congress  against  Alcoholism,  Vienna,  IX-3 
Sch wai /|>annierstrasse,  17,  i  Stock.  Copies  of  the  provisional  pro* 
gramme  are  on  tile  in  the  Department  of  State. 


Street-Car  Heaters  in  Germany. — Under  date  of  February 
II,  i9or.  Consul  Wa'"n pr,  of  Leipzig,  reports  that  there  is  great 
need  f  r  electric  heaters  in  the  street  cars  of  that  city,  the  three  elec- 
tric street  railways  in  and  about  Leipzig  not  having  a  single  car 
which  is  heated  either  by  electricity  or  coal  on  the  coldest  days  in 
winter.  Formerly,  when  horse  cars  were  in  use,  they  were  heated 
by  placing  coals  of  fire  in  iron  boxes;  but,  after  several  months' 
trial,  the  system  was  abandoned.  It  is  not  because  there  is  no  cold 
weather  during  the  winter  months,  says  the  consul,  that  street  cars 
in  most  of  the  cities  of  Germany  are  not  heated,  but  because  the  city 
authorities  do  not  compel  the  street-railway  companies  to  make  their 
cars  comlorLable;  and,  unless  required  to  do  so  by  law,  they  will  not 
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put  themsetves  to  this  extra  expense.  Mr.  Warner  urges  the  intro- 
duction uf  American  electric  street-car  heaters,  but  adds  that,  in 
order  to  meet  with  success,  it  will  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  con- 
vince the  authorities  of  the  fad  that  the  health  of  the  general  public 
is  greatly  endangered  by  riding  in  unheated  cars  during  tiie  winter 
months. 


Larger  Freight  Cars  for  German  Railroads. — Consul-General 
Guenther  sends  the  following  from  Frankfort,  February  27,  ipor  : 

The  latest  number  of  the  Central  News  of  the  Construction 
Bureau  points  to  what  it  calls  a  great  progressive  step  in  railroad 
traffic,  viz,  the  experimental  introduction  of  three-truck  freight  cars 
of  25  tons  each  in  place  of  the  two-truck  cars  of  15  tons  each  as 
maximum  capacity  in  common  use.  The  experiment  was  asked  for 
by  the  Khenish  mine  operators.  A  former  experiment  with  four- 
truck  cars  proved  unsatisfactory,  as  the  cars  were  too  heavy  in  iron 
and  in  their  gross  weight,  and  many  of  the  wheels  could  not  be  used 
everywhere,  especially  on  the  mine  roads  and  factory  switch  roads. 
The  three-truck  cars,  however,  which  will  not  be  much  heavier 
than  the  present  cars,  have  not  these  disadvantages.  They  will,  to 
a  large  extent,  obviate  the  ever-recurring  car  famine  and  will  be 
much  more  economical  in  handling.  Furthermore^  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  track  is  less  with  these  larger  cars.  Both  the  shipper  and  the 
railroad  management  will  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  these  large 
truck  cars. 


German  Wire-Nail  Trust.— Consul-General  Guenther  reports 
from  Frankfort,  February  19,  1901 : 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  states  that  the  wire-nail  trust,  during 
the  second  half  of  1900,  sold  3,230,717.6  tons  tn  Germany  and 
1,952,469.5  tons  to  foreign  countries.  While  the  sales  to  the  latter 
were  only  about  300,000  tons  less  than  those  made  in  Germany,  a 
profit  of  $280,270  was  made  on  German  sales,  while  the  sales  to 
foreign  countries  yielded  a  4oss  of  $204,627;  The  price  of  wire 
nails  in  Germany  is  fixed  by  the  trust  at  $2. 70  per  zoo  pounds;  for 
export,  however,  at  only  $1.51  per  xoo  pounds.  The  German  con- 
sumers have  to  pay  an  excessive  price  in  order  to  enable  the  trust 
to  sell  its  surplus  to  foreign  countries  at  greatly  reduced  figures. 
And  still  the  trust  asks  an  increase  of  duties  of  7  marks  ($1.67)  per 
220  pounds.  The  present  tariff  is  3  marks  (71.4  cents)  per  220 
pounds. 
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New  Incandescent  Lamp  in  Norway.— Under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1901,  Consul-General  Guenlher,  of  Frankfort,  says: 

It  is  reported  that  Ch.  Petersen,  of  Christiania,  has  constructed  * 
a  new  incandescent  lamp,  which  is  of  interest  on  account  of  its  pe- 
culiar arrangement.  For  the  radiation  of  light,  a  conductor  of  the  ' 
second  class,  which  conducts  electricity  only  when  heated,  is  used, 
the  same  as  in  the  **Nerst"  lamp.  The  conductor  in  this  new  lamp, 
however,  is  not  a  thread,  but  a  small  rod,  which  is  brought  to  a 
white  heat  and  thereby  emits  light.  Around  this  "second-class'* 
conductor  a  thin  metal  wire  of  good  conductivity  is  wound,  which  is 
connected  with  the  current  conductor  by  equalizing  resisters,  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  heating  the  second-class  conductor  and  in- 
creasing the  resistance  of  the  current.  The  second-class  conductor 
takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  current.  This  arrangement  results 
in  a  great  saving  of  the  electric  power,  which  about  equals  that  of 
'a  Nerst  lamp,  but  yields  a  considerably  stronger  light. 


New  Railroads  in  the  Urals.— Under  date  of  February  ai, 
1 901,  Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  reports  as  follows: 

Compared  with  the  extensive  mining  operations  in  the  Urals,  the 

transport  accommodations  have  been  very  inadequate.  The  rail- 
roads in  the  mining  district  have  a  total  length  of  only  312  vcrsts 
(207  miles),  viz,  150  versts  (93  miles)  belonging  to  the  Demidof 
factories,  100  versts  (66.5  miles)  in  the  Bogolowsici  district,  40  vcrsts 
(36.5  miles)  belong  to  Atapajewsk.  and  as  versts  (14.6  miles)  to 
Lyowa.  Preliminary  surveys  are  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  new  railroads  which  will  bring  the  total  length  of  track 
up  to  1,792  versts  (1,188  miles).  One  line  will  connect  the  Lywen- 
ski  works  with  the  existing  Samara-Slatouet  line,  and  will  be  720 
versts  (477  miles)  long;  while  a  second  line,  760  versts  (504  miles), 
will  run  in  the  direction  of  Newjansk-Irbit-Tabarinokoje.  These 
lines,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  will  be  a  great  help  10  the 
mining  and  reduction  furnace  work  in  the  Urals. 


New  Smelter  in  British  Columbia.— Consul  Dudley,  of  Van- 
couver, reports,  March  13,  1901,  that  the  town  oi  Kaslo  has  oltered 
a  bonus  of  $50,000  and  exemption  from  taxation  for  ten  rears  to 
any  person  or  corporation  that  will  erect  a  smelter  at  that  1  I  i  t  It 
is  understood  that  a  company  lias  already  been  organized  to  uuild 
the  snirlit^-r,  and  it  may  be  too  late  for  anyone  from  the  United 
States  to  take  advantage  of  this  off^er.  But  there  will  undoubtedly, 
adds  the  consul,  be  a  market  tor  machinery,  materials,  and  supplies, 
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which  enterprisiiiL^  Americans  may  be  able  to  supply.  The  con- 
Mruction  of  the  smelter  must  be  commenced  before  October  i  next. 
Kaslu  is  tlie  center  of  a  great  silver-lead-producing  district,  and  a 
smelter  ought  to  be  a  good  paying  investment.  The  consul  says 
tiiat  he  will  be  glad  to  furnish  full  particulars  of  the  offer,  and  also 
regarding  the  several  tributary  mines,  to  persons  interested  in  the 
matter. 


jirade  of  German  East  Africa. — Consul-General  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  under  date  of  February  7,  1901,  (i\u»tes  from  a  German 
trade  journal  the  following  figures,  showing  the  trade  of  German  East 
Africa  in  the  last  three  years: 


Year. 

Impoita. 

Exports. 

Markt. 

Mark*. 

9. 04a. 078 

ii.8$a.656 

One  oi  the  principal  causes  of  the  stagnation  of  the  East  African 
trade,  adds  the  article,  may  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  circum* 
stance  that  in  the  neighboring  districts,  transport  facilities  of  every 
kind  are  being  created,  whereas  German  East  Africa  is  still  handi- 
capped by  the  transport  by  caravan.  Traders  naturally  prefer  the 
quicker  and  cheaper  routes.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  ivory  trade,  which  has  suffered  from  the  Opening  of  new  routes 
in  the  neighboring  colonies,  which  has  caused  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  export  business. 


Suf^ar  Production  in  British  Central  Africa. — In  transmitting, 
under  date  of  February  19,  1901,  the  following  article  from  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  American  manufacturers  of  sugar-cane  machinery  to  this 
new  sugar-producing  held,  where  our  improved  apparatus  and  tools 
will  undoubtedly  be  needed : 

British  Centrftl  Africa,  will  soon  occupy  a  prominent  position  as  a  sugar- 
producing  country.  In  the  rich,  fertile  district  around  the  Lower  Zambezi  and  the 
Shire  rivers,  the  sugar  industry  already  promises  to  become  very  important  within 

ihf  next  few  yrar<!.  One  company  alone  ha«?  T, 100  acres  under  cultivation  at  the 
present  time  and  shortly  intends  to  bring  in  a  further  tract  of  2,5iX)  acres,  while 
several  other  companies  and  private  planters  are  cither  making  preparations  for 
planting  sugar  or  have  already  started  plantations.  The  land,  according  to  reports 
recently  to  hand,  is  highly  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar  cane,  and  there  seems  to 
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be  aa  ample  supply  of  labor,  while  the  sugar  grown  is  said  to  be  auperior  to  that 
of  Egypt.   Sugarcane  growing  is  an  indnatry,  moreover,  that  gives  a  good  return 

for  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  (  inual,  and,  with  the  experience  gained  in 
N-atal,  the  district  round  Chindc  should  speedily  become  one  of  the  great  cane- 
sugar-producing  centers  of  the  world. 


Fishy  Butter  in  Australia. — Consul  Coding,  of  Newcastle, 
January  29,  1901,  reports  that  a  discovery  of  importance  to  the  dairy- 
ing interests  of  the  world  has  been  made  by  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  New  South  Wales.  As  the  result  of  experiments  with  regard 
to  "fishy"  butter,  the  dairy  expert  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
microorganism  which  causes  that  disease.  For  several  years,  says 
Mr.  Goding,  this  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion,  the  peculiar  liability  of  butter  to  become  fishy  being  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  the  export  trade  of  this 
article.  Hence  the  discovery  is  not  only  of  scientific  interest,  but 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  The  consul  adds  that  not 
only  is  the  expert  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis,  but 
that  he  has  inoculated  sterile  cream  with  the  organism  and  actually 
succeeded  in  producing  fishy  butter. 


Export  Duty  on  Wool  Reduced  in  Argentina.~ConsuI  Ayers 
reports  from  Rosario,  February  i,  1901,  that  a  33^  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  the  valuation  of  wool  for  export  has  been  announced.  A 
newspaper  clipping  inclosed  by  Mr.  Ayers  says  that  the  low  price  of 
wool  has  caused  a  paralysis  in  that  industry.  The  export  duty  on 
wool  is  4  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  $3  gold  per  10  kilograms  (32.046 
pounds) ;  but  the  present  average  value  on  embarkation  does  not 
exceed  $2  gold,  so  that  the  duty  represents  an  increase  of  the  duty 
from  4  to  6  per  cent.  It  has  therefore  been  decreed  that  $2  gold 
per  10  kilograms  shall  be  taken  as  the  value,  to  take  effect  Febru- 
ary X  and  continue  while  the  present  low  prices  are  maintained. 


Commercial  Museum  in  Caracas. — Consul  General  Guenther, 

of  Frankfort,  under  date  of  January  31,  1901,  reports: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerrr  of  1  )t;s'-el(iorf  states  that  in  the  near 
future  a  commercial  museum  wili  be  instituted  at  Caracas  to  exhibit 
European  industrial  and  art  products;  it  will  receive  governmeaial 
aid.     Branch  museums  will  be  opened  in  Valencia,  Maracaibo, 
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Ciudad  Bolivar,  Barquisimente,  and  other  suitable  places.  Goods 
for  the  museum  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  this  will  be  exacted 
only  after  the  goods  are  sold.  No  expenses  will  be  charged  to  the 
exhibitors.  These  are  advised  to  send  at  least  five  copies  of  samples 
and  price  lists,  so  that  the  branches  can  also  be  supplied. 


Substitute  for  Rubber. — The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  the 
following  report  from  Consul  Nelson,  of  Bergen,  dated  Febi  uary  6, 
1901,  relative  to  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  substitute  for  rubber: 

After  having  experimented  for  sevcitil  years,  a  Copenhagen 
chemist  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  material  called  "solicum," 
which  possesses  qualities  that  will  render  it  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  caoutchouc  industry.  It  is  produced,  it  seems,  from 
asphalt,  and  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  linoleum,  rubbers, 
insulators,  etc.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  material  can  be  used  as 
a  paint,  in  all  colors,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  waterproof. 


Steamship  Line  between  Odessa  and  the  Persian  Gulf.— 
Under  date  of  February  it,  1901,  Consul-General  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  writes  as  follows: 

It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Russian  society  for 
steamer  traffic  and  commerce  will  inaugurate  a  regular  steamship 
line  for  freight  between  Odessa  and  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  line  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Government.  The  steamer 
K^rmlaw  will  leave  Odessa  on  February  14,  1901,  loaded  with  Rus* 
sian  petroleum,  refined  sugar,  and  cotton  textiles.  Many  exporters 
of  manufactures  from  Moscow  will  go  to  Persia  on  the  K^milaw 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  trade  relations,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  line  will  be  largely  patronized  by  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 


Russian  Duties  on  United  States  Imports. — Undet  date  of 
February  18,  1 901,  ConsuUGeneral  Guenther reports  from  Frankfort: 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  this  morning,  under  the  heading 
"The  Russian-American  tariff  war,"  contains  a  telegram  from  St. 
Petersburg,  dated  February  16,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  increase  of  cttstoms  duties  of  30  per  cent  on  American  industrial  products* 
to  go  Into  effect  February  27.  refers  m  all  kinds  of  manufactures  of  cast  iron,  of 
iron  and  steel,  iron  and  steel  boilers;  also,  knitting  machines,  tool  machines,  etc. 
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In  St.  Petenbarg  commercial  circles,  these  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury are  looked  upon  as  the  answer  to  the  differential  tariff  rates  which  iiave  been 

laid  upon  Russian  suj^ar  in  the  I'nitcd  States. 

For  the  German  iron  industry,  this  measure  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  the  United  States  will  no  longer  be  able  to  compete  in  the  Russian  market  with 
Germany. 


Russian  Emigration  to  America.— Consul-General  Gueiuher 
writes  from  Frankfort,  January  31,  1901 : 

It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg;  that  the  people  belonging  to 
the  religious  sect  called  Duchoborzens  have  left  the  Caucasus  and 
found  a  new  home  in  Canada.  The  Molukanes,  another  Russian 
sect  residing  in  Transcaucasia,  also  wish  to  emigrate  to  North 
America.  They  number  about  50,000,  and  are  located  in  Tiflis, 
Jelisawetpol,  Baku,  and  Kars.  They  are  known  as  industrious  agri- 
culturists, and  are  prompted  to  emigrate  on  account  of  lack  of  land 
and  increased  taxation. 


Production  of  Steel  by  Electricity  in  Sweden. — Consul  Nel- 
son, of  Bergen,  under  date  of  Ja:iuai  v  30,  1901,  reports  a  successful 
attempt  to  produce  steel  by  electricity  in  Sweden.     The  consul  says: 

The  experiments  are  being  carried  on  at  Gysinge  factory.  Swe- 
den, and  about  25,000  pounds  of  steel  are  produced  in  six  drafts 
daily.  The  steel  is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  meets  with  ready 
sales  at  high  prices.  On  account  of  the  relatively  cheap  method  of 
production,  the  profits  are  large,  but  as  the  electrical  power  is  lim* 
ited,  the  output  is  insignificant.  To  overcome  this  drawback,  plans 
have  been  formed  for  the  erection  of  a  large  electric  plant  near  the 
DalaUuen  River,  the  water  power  of  which  will  be  utilized.  This 
will  enable  the  company  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  steel  by 
electricity  on  a  large  scale. 


American  Tubing  in  Great  Britain.— Consul  Marshal  Halstcad, 
of  liirrnint;ham,  under  date  of  Fcl)ruary  19.  1901.  says  that  the  Bir- 
mingham Daily  Mail  is  responsible  for  the  slatcnicnt  that  a  "ring" 
of  English  tube  makers,  by  excessive  demands  at  the  last  bidding, 
ff)rcL'd  the  Birmingham  gas  committee  to  purchase  American-made 
tubing  for  fittings.  The  British  quotations,  he  adds,  were  so  high 
that  an  American  firm  succeeded  in  selling  tubing  "at  a  figure  which 
no  one  in  England  could  touch,  and  not  only  was  the  price  cheap, 
but  the  quality  was  vastly  superior."  Although  the  combination  is 
not  so  strong  this  year,  " so  satisfactor)-  has  the  American  product 
proved  that  it  will  iuudly  be  surprising  if  the  gas  committee,"  now 
ready  for  a  new  purchase,    'asks  for  tenders  from  America." 
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Reduction  of  Wages  of  British  Iron  Workers. — Under  date 
of  February  19,  1901,  Consul  Marshal  Ilalstead,  of  Birmingham, 
says  that  in  view  of  the  general  depression  in  the  I^ritish  iron  trade, 
it  is  announced  thai  the  emp^loyees  ot  the  Derby  Iron  Works  Com- 
pany have  accepted  a  reduction  in  wages  of  73  cents,  this  being^, 
the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail  says,  a  5  and  10  per  cent  reduction, 
respectively,  for  furnace  men  and  laborers.  "It  is  my  understand- 
ing," adds  Mr.  Ilalstead,  **that  wages  in  all  branches  of  the  British 
iron  industry  have  been  higher  the  last  year  and  a  half  than  ever 
before. " 


Naval  and  Military  Exhibition  in  Great  Britain.— The  De- 
partment has  received  a  prospectus  of  the  naval  and  military  exhibi- 
tion to  be  opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  May  2,  1901, 
comprising  exhibits  in  connection  with  the  transport  and  equipment 
of  the  army  and  navy,  progress  in  naval  architecture  in  its  applica- 
tion to  purposes  of  national  defense  and  commerce,  etc.  Those 
interested  are  invited  to  exhibit.  They  should  address  the  secre- 
tary of  the  exhibition,  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Francis  Massy,  20  Vic- 
toria street,  Westminster,  London.  The  exhibition  will  remain 
open  five  months. 


International  Art  Exhibition  at  Munich,  190X.— The  Pepart- 
ment  has  received  a  note  from  the  German  embassy,  dated  Washing- 
ton, February  23,  1901,  transmitting  an  invitation  of  the  Bavarian 
Government  to  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the  eighth  art 
exposition  which  is  to  be  held  in  Munich  this  year,  either  by  send- 
ing an  official  exhibit  or  a  representative.  The  exhibition  will  be 
opened  on  June  i  and  closed  at  the  end  of  October,  1901.  It  will  be 
held  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  artists 
of  the  United  States  may  have  a  liberal  representation. 


Commercial  Attaches  at  German  Consulates.— Consut- 
General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  February  14,  1901,  says  that  the 
Official  News  for  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  a  recent  issue,  notes 
the  appointment  of  commercial  experts  as  attaches  to  the  German 
consulates  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Constantinople,  l^ew  York,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  This  move,  adds  the  consul-general,  is  significant  as 
showing  the  efforts  Germany  is  making  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  her  consular  service,  and  is  but  a  part  of  her  general  scheme  of 
developing  most  advantageously  foreign  markets  for  her  exports. 
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Technical  High  School  for  Breslau. — Consul-General  Guen- 
ihcr.  of  Frankfort,  February  21,  1901,  reports  that  a  number  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  as  well  as  the 
industrial  and  trade  associations  and  the  common  council  of  the  city 
of  Breslau,  the  capital  of  the  province,  have  petitioned  the  Prussian 
Government  to  establish  a  technical  high  school  at  Breslau.  The 
petition,  says  the  consul,  states  that  the  need  of  such  a  school  in 
eastern  Prussia  is  nowhere  so  great  as  in  the  province  of  Silesia, 
and  that  no  other  city  is  as  well  adapted  for  its  location  as  Breslau. 


Street>Car  Advertising  in  Leipzig.— Under  date  of  February 
25,  X901,  Consul  Warner  reports  from  Leipzig  that  a  new  method  of 
street-car  advertising  was  started  in  that  city  on  the  ist  of  January 
last.    It  is  described  briefly  as  follows: 

In  every  street  car  arc  hung  copies  of  a  biweekly  newspaper 
called  the  Leipziger  Strassenbahn  Zeitung,  a  journal  which  con- 
tains advertisements,  railroad  time-tables,  a  few  jokes,  and  notices 
of  the  performances  to  be  g^ivcn  at  the  different  theaters.  The 
newspapers  are  fastened  on  racks  winch  are  hnnt^  Tipon  hooks  in 
the  corners  of  the  cars.  The  passengers  have  tiie  privilege  of 
taking  the  papers  down  and  reading  them. 


Milk  Adulteimtion  in  Germany.^Consul-General  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  February  11,  1901,  writes  that,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Heilbronn  board  of  health,  of  122  samples  of  milk  examined 
67  proved  to  be  adulterated  with  20  to  1 20  per  cent  of  water. 
Under  date  of  February  25,  Mr.  Guenther  adds: 
A  test  of  3,794  samples  of  milk,  made  in  Hambutg  in  1900, 
resulted  in  proving  12  per  cent  objectionable;  25  per  cent  of  this  on 
account  of  addition  of  water.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  cans  were 
objected  to.  A  member  of  the  board  of  health  has  prepared  sta- 
tistics showing  that  8  per  cent  of  the  children  born  in  that  city 
die  in  consequence  of  malnutrition. 


Saxe-Altenbiirg  Chamber  of  Commerce.— Consul  Warner  re- 
ports from  Leipzig,  February  7,  1901,  that  the  business  men  of  the 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Ahenburg  have  organized  a  chamber  of  commerce. 
Formerly,  a  business  men's  club  was  the  medinm  through  whicli 
matters  of  commercial  importance  were  discubi>ed.    The  principal 
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industries  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  are  farming,  brown-coal 
mining,  and  manufacturing  of  briquettes,  woolen  dress  goods,  cot- 
ton and  leather  gloves,  musical  instruments,  machinery,  drugs,  and 
chemicals. 


New  Steel  for  German  Industries. — Consul-General  Guenther, 

of  Frankfort.  February  4.  1901,  n<»tes  that  German  papers  are  dis- 
cussing an  expected  revolution  in  the  equipment  of  works  employing 
tool  machines,  on  account  of  the  use  ol  "  H<)hler's  rapid  "  steel. 
New  tool  machines  have  been  ordered  by  many  (ierman  ebtablish- 
ments,  those  now  in  use  being  of  too  lig^ht  construction  to  meet  the 
increased  cutting  velocity  of  the  new  steel. 


Rome-Naples  Electric  Railway.— Consul-General  Guenihcr, 
of  Frankfort,  February  27,  1  go  i ,  writes  that,  according  to  German 
press  reports,  the  project  involving  the  construction  of  an  electric 
railway  between  Rome  and  Naples,  which  was  agitated  some  time 
ago  buL  ai  Lci  wards  abandoned,  has  been  revived.  Two  Neapolitan 
engineers,  it  is  statetl,  have  prepared  new  plans  fur  tlie  road,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  ministry  of  public  works.  The  contem- 
plated railway  will  run  along  the  shore  via  Cancello,  Mondragone, 
Minturno,  Formia,  Fondi,  Terracina,  and  Cisterna  to  Rome,  with  a 
branch  line,  by  way  of  Marano  and  Giugliano,  to  Capodimonti,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  King.  It  will  be  double  tracked,  with  a 
total  length  of  135  miles. 


French  Purchase  of  Coal.— Consul  Jackson,  of  La  Rochelle, 
February  17,  1901,  informs  the  Department  that  the  French  State 
Railway  (Chemins  de  Fer  de  I'Etat)  has  recently  purchased  100,000 
tons  of  Cardiff  coal  at  16  francs  ($3.09)  per  ton,  delivered,  duty  paid, 
on  cars  at  the  La  Pall  ice  basin,  La  Rochelle,  within  twelve  months. 
The  consul  adds  that  the  exceedingly  low  price  paid  for  this  coal  has 
caused  much  surprise  both  in  France  and  in  England. 


Change  of  Railway  Time  in  Spain. --Consul-General  Lay, 
of  Barcelona,  under  date  of  January  18,  1901,  transmits  copy  of  a 
Spanish  royal  decree  fixinsi;  the  official  time  on  all  Spanish  railroads, 
after  Januar}'  t,  T901,  accordinv^  to  Greenwich  meridian,  instead  of 
that  of  Madrid,  as  heretofore.  The  decree  also  desit^nates  the  hours 
from  noon  until  mitinii^ht  by  the  num!)ers  13  to  24,  and  all  time- 
tables and  railway  clocks  have  been  changed  accordingly. 
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Municipal  Tramways  in  Berlin.— Under  date  of  January  31, 
1 90 1,  Consul^General  Guenther  writes  from  Frankfort: 

The  Local-Anzeiger,  of  Berlin,  states  that  on  January  30,  1901, 
the  city  paid  10,000,000  marks  ($3,380,000)  to  the  firm  of  Koenen 
&  Co.,  thereby  becoming  proprietor  of  the  Siemens  &  Halske 
street'Car  lines.  The  shares  of  stock  have  been  delivered  to  the 
magistracy. 


New  Telegraph  Line  between  Berlin  and  Odessa. — Under 
daU-  "t  February  23,  1901,  Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort, 
says  it  is  reported  that  the  Russian  (jovernment,  in  order  to  fac  ili- 
tate  ihc  telegraphic  business  between  Odessa  and  Berlin,  will  con- 
struct a  direct  line  belweeu  these  two  cities.  Work  on  ihc  new 
line  will  be  commenced  in  the  spring. 


English  Demand  for  Machines  for  Printing  Paper  Hang- 
ings.— Acting^  Consul-General  Westacott.  of  London,  March  4,  1901, 
reports  that  he  fias  received  a  number  ol  inquiries  for  the  names  and 
afldresses  of  linns  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  machines  for 
priming  paper  hangings.  Replies  should  be  sent  to  the  consulate- 
general. 


Brazilian  Rubber  Concession. — Consul  Kenneday  writes  from 
Para  that  he  is  informed  that  the  State  of  Amazonas,  desiring  to 
develop  the  rubber  trade  in  that  section,  offers  a  reduction  of  10  or 
15  per  cent  of  the  export  duties  on  rubber,  and  permission  to  cut 
and  pack  in  its  own  bonded  stores,  to  a  syndicate  that  will  take 
chari^e  of  the  trade ;  the  price  to  be  paid  for  this  concession  being 
$2,000,000. 


Canadian  Preferential  Tariff.— Consul-General  Turner  reports 
from  Ottawa,  February  23,  1901,  that  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  given  notice  that  he  will  make  a  motion  not  to  allow 
the  preferential  tariff  of  33/3  per  cent  on  English  goods  unless  they 
come  to  Canada  by  Canadian  ports.  If  this  motion  prevails,  adds 
Mr.  Turner,  it  will  quite  seriously  affect  the  steamship  lines  of 
Portland}  New  York,  and  Boston. 
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Consular  Reports  Transmitted  to  Other  Departi]ients.--Tbe 

following  reports  from  consular  officers  (originals  or  copies)  have 
been  transmitted  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  to  other  Depart- 
ments  for  publication  or  for  other  action  thereon : 


ConkuUr  utiicer  reporting. 


M.  J.  Baelir,  Magdebufff.. 
R.  GoeMbcr,  Fmnkforu* 


Da. 


Do... 
Do... 


X>fttc. 


Feb.  »ttii09t 
Mar.  3»t9°i 


Mar.  3,ii/ut 
Mar.  9»i9Dt 

Do   Mar.  ii,n>> 

Do.... 

Da... 
Da- 
Do... 


O.  J.  D.  Hu(rhe«,  Coburif. 


E.  C.  Bellowft,  Yokohama 

L.  L.  Suuig,  SAtgon...  « 

T.  Sidith,  Mmcow........  

M.  W.  Gibhs,  T.-im.itavc  ... 
W.  F.  Grinocll,  Manchester..! 
I.  B.  KcbU  Stcttta  

J.  C,  Crivcn,  Lyons  

J.  L.  HuUngcr,  Montreal 
E.  ScbaccgMii.  SAigott. 


Feb. 

Jan. 

Mt. 

Feb 

Mar. 

M«r. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 


Subject. 


M.ir.  i5,tvui 
Mar.  afiii^ri 
Mar.  27 1 1901 

 ...do  

Mar,  aft,  1901  ' 

Mar.  9^,1901 


J.  F.  Winter,  AnoabcrK  '  Feb.  tg.iQDi 

B.  H.  Warner,  Jr.,  Ldpiig       Feb.  15.1901 

F.  W.  M.ihin,  kcirhcnbcrj;..    Kch.  25,1901 

J.  F.  Mooaghan,  Chemnitz....  Mar.  8,1901  1 


18, iqui 

li.tgoi 

I S ,  ! vl  I 
18,1901 

<Si>9o> 

3.iqoi 

l4»t«OI 


Department  to  which 
(erred. 


Sugar*bect  teed.... 
Federal  rereiuie*  of  GcT' 
many. 

Seotenoe  ol  German  tac' 

tory  director,  etc. 
Blacklisting  o{  ittrikerii..... 

German  armor  plat&~  \ 

Germ.iii  fisheries.  

Populatiua  i  f  Bcthemia  

Poorhouses  of  Saxony  

Fruit  trees  in  Prumia...  

Rapid -tire  gunt.....  

DometUcanlnab  In  Pr««> 

«U. 

Emigration  from  German 

ports. 

Rice  crop  oi  India  ..... 

New  Saxon  loan.  

Strikes  In  Austria  

German   lmpori»  uf 
wheat  and  rye. 

Rice  crop  of  Japan  

Rice>market  report...  

Moecow  meat  market  

Labor  decree  

Health  of  England  

Labor  and  iadnetry........... 

Edible  p.n«nes  

Crime  in  Canada.  

Rtce-market  reports, 


Department  of  Agriculture. 
Treamry  Department. 

Department  of  Labor. 

Do. 

N.ivy  Dep.irtment, 
Fish  Commission. 
Census  Bureau. 
Department  of  I^bor. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Navy  I)cp.>rtmenl. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Trea«ir>-  Department. 

DeFKirtnu-iit  of  Labor. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Dep-nrtmcnt  nf  Labor. 
Marine-Hospiul  Service. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Pfpnrtmcnt  of  Atrriculture. 
Bureau  of  Kducatiun. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Lottery  Suppressed  in  Canada. — Consul-General  Bittinger 
writes  from  Montreal,  February  26,  i^i: 

The  lottery  evil,  although  without  any  real  sanction  of  law, 
existed  for  a  long  time  in  Canada,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal. It  was  suppressed  by  law  January  z,  1901.  The  managers 
have  closed  their  shops. 


United  States  Railway  Material  in  Chile.— Consul  Caples, 
of  Valparaiso,  January  28,  1901,  reports,  as  an  instance  of  the  in- 
creasing trade  in  railway  material  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile,  that  within  the  past  week  the  Pittsburg  branch  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  has  sold  16,000  tons  of  steel  rails  to  the 
Chilean  Government,  to  be  delivered  in  the  near  future. 
No  S48  10 
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Contract  for  Montevidea  Port  Works. — The  Department  has 
received  from  Minister  Finchf  of  Montevideo,  under  date  of  January 
30,  190X,  copy  and  translation  of  the  contract  for  the  improvements 
of  the  port  at  that  city.*  The  papers  are  filed  for  reference  in  the 
Department  of  State. 


Automobile  Sleigrh  in  Germany. — Consul-General  Guenther, 
of  Frankfort,  February  23,  1901,  reports  the  appearance  at  Nurem- 
berg  of  the  first  automobile  sleigfh.  The  vehicle  glides  along  with 
great  speed  and  a  perfectly  easy  motion.  It  was  constructed  by 
the  Nuremberg  Motor-Vehicle  Factory  Union. 

*  Sec  Advakcb  Sksct*  So.  961  ^arcb  tt,  1901). 
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Mineral  Wealth  of  Bolivia.— The  following  has  been  summar- 
ized from  a  work  published  by  the  Bolivian  statistical  office: 

It  is  difficult  to  give  even  an  approximate  idea  ol  the  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia; 
it  may  be  said  to  comprise  nearly  every  mineral  known.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper 
were  the  metals  best  known  to  the  aborigines;  but  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  bismuth, 
cobalt,  aluminum,  and  andmony  are  also  fonnd  in  abundance  and  In  the  most 
varied  combinations. 

Tin.  on  account  of  its  increasing  industrial  uses,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
metals.  The  tin  of  Bolivia  is  found  to  be  as  pure  and  as  rich  as  that  ol  Malacca, 
and  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Cornwall.  The  districts  producing  tin  are  situated  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  extending  from  north  to  south 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  300  mile?.  The  Departments  of  Ptuosi,  La  Paz,  and 
Oruro  are  chit-tly  reprtscnicd  in  the  production  of  tin.  The  most  irapurlanl  mine 
is  that  of  Huanuni  of  Oruro,  which  was  worked  on  a  small  scale  in  very  ancient 
times.  Under  the  present  system  of  working,  this  mine  produces  about  100  tons 
per  month ;  the  principal  vein  worked  varies  in  width  from  a  to  8  feet.  The  de- 
posits can  not  properly  be  called  veins,  on  account  of  their  irregularity  and  the 
number  of  dislocations.  The  richest  tin  is  generally  found  at  the  bottom,  giving  50 
per  cent  of  the  oxide.  The  mines  of  La  Paz  arc  some  16,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  that  of  Chorolque  is  also  worked  for  bismuth — tin  being  found  on  one 
side  of  the  vein  and  bismuth  on  the  other.  This  mine  is  worked  by  German  engi- 
oeers.  The  whole  output  from  this  district  is  only  about  200  tons  of  tin  per  year. 
The  total  exportation  of  tin  from  Bolivia  Is  estimated  at  from  400  to  500  tons  per 
month. 

During  the  first  si.x  months  of  1S99,  396,600  pounds  of  bismuth  were  exported, 
1,536,386  pounds  of  andmony,  and  8,460,814  pounds  of  copper.  It  is  certain  that 
if  modem  methods  of  mining  were  employed,  especially  smelting  furnaces,  there 

would  be  a  notable  increase  of  production. 

Bolivia  has  in  her  territory  11,533  miles  of  navigable  river?;  she  has  also  in 
recent  years  notably  improved  her  means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
In  1S99,  she  had  574  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  1,787  were  projected;  her 
telegraph  lines  extended  over  a  distance  of  2,oso  miles. 

The  agricnltnral  products  of  Bolivia  are  noted  for  their  superior  quality.  The 
coffee  of  Yungas  equals  Mocha  in  delicacy  of  aroma.  Tiolivian  «»ijpar  is  ccU  hratcd 
for  its  fine  crystallization,  the  cotton  for  the  exquisite  fineness  of  its  thread,  while 
the  wool  rivals  that  of  Angora  in  the  size  and  silkiness  of  the  tleece. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  three  Departments,  hard  coal  in  one,  and  peat  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  several  districts. 


Rubber  in  Bolivia.— The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  of  London^ 
gives  interesting  information  regarding  the  rubber  industry  of  Bo- 
livia, taken  from  a  report  of  the  Belgian  consuUgeneral  at  Santiago: 

The  principal  centers  of  the  rubber  industry  are  in  Beni  and  the  province  of 
Caupollcan.  A  customs  office  has  been  established  at  Villa  Bella,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Beni  and  Mamore,  to  collect  the  export  duties  on  the  rubber 
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leaving  the  country.  The  River  Madeira,  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  rivers, 
if  not  navigable  beyond  San  Antonio,  a  distance  of  lOO  leagues.  No  less  than 
eighteen  large  waterfalls  and  aeventy-two  rapids  interrupt  navigation  and  necessi* 
tate  the  canoe  and  its  cargo  being  dragged  overland.  Resides  the  difficulties  of 
navi'^ation,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate — arising  from  the  malaria  of  the 
marshes — has  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  attacks  from 
the  Indians;  the  mortality  among  the  men  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  merchan- 
dise often  reaches  50  per  cent.  The  cost  of  transport  is  about  87  cena  per  arroba 
(95  pounds)  gross  weight  going  down  and ^1.57  for  the  journey  up  stream,  the  canoes 
carrying  on  the  return  trip  the  ncrf«Q^ary  provisions  for  the  factorir<;  T.n'^ses  due 
to  shipwreck  averajjc  5  per  cent  oi  the  cartjo.  Insurartcc  companies  refuse  to  issue 
policies  on  cargoes  and  goods  for  Beni.  The  processes  of  extracting  rubber  are  very 
rudimentary  and  entail  great  waste.   There  are  three  Itinds  of  Bolivian  rubber: 

(i)  Fina  **  india  rubber,  which  has  been  smolced  perfectly,  possesses  no  im- 
purity, has  the  sap  fresh,  without  showing  any  signs  of  coagulation;  price  at  La 

Paz,  $^2  to  |SS  per  cwt. 

(2;  "Entre  fina"  rubber,  which  has  undergone  the  same  process  as  the  "fina," 
but  which  is  not  in  as  good  condition. 

(3)  "Sernamby,**  raw  India  rubber,  which  has  not  been  treated  and  has  solidified 
by  the  !uitural  coagulation  of  the  latex,  an  operation  which  takes  place  spontane- 
ously a  few  hours  after  the  sap  is  extracted  from  the  tree;  price  at  La  Paz,  ^7  to 
$^2  per  cwt. 

The  best  rubber  comes  from  trees  growing  on  land  which  is  covered  by  water 
all  the  year  round;  that  coming  from  trees  the  roots  of  which  are  under  water  only 
a  part  of  the  year  is  not  of  such  good  quality. 

On  htgfh  ground,  caoutchouc,  inferior  to  rubber,  is  found  in  abundance. 

Both  black  and  white  caoutchouc  arc  found  in  Bolivia  along  ail  the  water  courses 
tlo%ving  toward  the  Amazon.  To  collect  the  sap,  paths  are  made  in  the  forest  con- 
necting the  diffeient  trees  yieldiog  rubber.  These  paths,  from  to  3  miles  long, 
connect  from  too  to  150  rubber  trees  producing  t  ^  gallons  each.  There  were  in 
1896 on  the  rivers  Alto  Beni,  Madeira,  Madre  de  Dios,  Bajo  Beni.  Orton,  and  Zehua- 
man,  66  rubber-collecting  establishments  with  8,936  paths,  employing  2,534  pica< 
dores,  and  producing  73,460  arrobas. 

For  the  whole  of  Bolivia,  the  production  of  india  rubber  in  1899  was  as  follows: 


Districts. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Poundt. 

4,409,300 

i,907,$aa 

l3.So8,6<)« 
1,586,143 

4»S,54S 
S4.40$ 

The  export  duties  are:  On  fine  india  rubber,  scents  per  pound;  on  common 

sernamby  rubber,  2.^  cents. 

The  following  tigures  show  the  development  of  exports  from  X893  to  1899  from 
the  ports  of  Puerto  Perez  (Chililaya)  and  Mollendo: 

Ponada 

1893.  «   28.772 

1894  ,   83,762 

1895  «...   140.032 

1896  ^95,  tia 

«897   39B»347 
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Gutta-Percha  in  Dutch  India. — The  Nachrichten  fUr  Handel 
und  Industrie,  of  Berlin,  in  a  recent  edition,  says: 

The  increasing  inquiries  about  gutta-percha  have  directed  attention  to  the  ex- 
traction of  this  important  product  in  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands.  The  oues- 
tion  first  arose  when  various  cable  lines  were  being  constructed.  It  was  seen  that 
the  wild  trees  would  no  longer  be  able  to  supply  the  demand,  and  a  trial  was  made 
of  manufacturing  the  juice  from  the  leaves  of  the  gutta-percha  tfees»  and  this 
process  has  nnw  become  an  important  l)ranch  of  this  industry.  A  company  for  its 
dL-vcl()pmt"iu  has  been  formed  in  Batavia,  modeled  after  the  Borneo  Gutta-Percha 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  fsoT  cxxi.  This  company  expects  to  buy  the  factory  on 
the  Kapoeus  River,  in  the  wcsicrn  part  of  Dutch  Borneo.  The  factory  is  supplied 
with  machinery  for  the  extraction  of  gutta-percha  from  the  fresh  leaves  by  a  process 
invented  by  a  Frenchman.  The  plant  costs  $x$,ooo  and  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
capital  demanded  will  not  exceed  $so,ooo. 


Asphalt  and  Petrolettm  In  Venezuela.-^In  Nachrichten  fOr 
Handel  und  Industrie,  Beriin,  March  8,  1901,  the  following  appears: 

Two  places  in  Venezuela  are  of  importance  in  the  world's  trade  of  asphalt,  both 
near  the  month  of  the  Orinoco,  offering  convenient  shipment.  One  of  these  mines 
is  the  property  of  a  German  company.  The  product  is  a  liquid  asphalt  containing 
about  40  per  cent  of  oil.  The  hcd  from  which  this  oil  is  derived  is  locateil  from  40 
to  ?o  feet  beneath  the  surface  and  is  composed  of  fine  sun  i  "saturated  with  asphalt 
oil  of  an  alleged  thickness  of  over  49  feet.  The  second  usphaii  bed  is  situated  near 
Gnanaco,  ^ome  7  miles  west  of  Guariquen,  on  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  This  asphalt  is 
nearly  solid,  covering  a  surface  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  the  asphalt  sea  of 
Trinidad.  The  product  is  purer  than  the  English  asphalt,  containing  only  about  4 
per  cent  of  earthy  admixmrc.  This  mine  belonp?«  to  a  New  York  and  Bermuda 
company.  The  presence  of  petroleum  is  announced  in  different  places  in  the  cast 
and  also  on  the  coast,  west  from  Puerto  CabeUo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tocuyo,  Capa- 
dare,  and  Curaroichate.  In  the  temporarily  InacMsslble  hilly  country-^Lachira^- 
there  are  further  signs  of  large  petroleum  beds. 


Resources  of  Lower  Callfomia.^The  following  is  summarized 
from  an  article  published  in  La  Soberania  Popular,  La  Paz : 

The  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  which  is  traversed  throughout  by  a  con- 
tinnation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Is,  above  all,  a  mineral  country.  The  mines  of 
Boleo  and  Progreso  are  well  known;  other  mining  centers  of  importance  are 

Cal mailt.  Rosarito,  and  the  famous  Sta.  Clara  mine. 

The  fisheries  for  oyster  pearl  and  tortoise  shell  in  the  Bay  of  La  Paz  and  the 
salt  minr«  of  the  island  of  Carmen  arc  noted.  The  soil  of  Lower  California  is  so 
fertile  that  its  rich  vegetable  productions  sutler  less  from  drought  than  from  the 
neglect  of  the  cultivators.  The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  growing  of  the  grape 
and  the  making  of  wine  and  brandy,  the  exportation  of  which,  together  with  that 
of  the  grape  husks,  forms  one  of  the  peninsula's  chief  sources  of  wealth. 
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Cultivation  of  the  Roman  Campagna. — A  report  in  Nach- 
riclitcn  iiir  Handel  unci  Industrie  Berlin^  March  i,  1901,  has  been 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  vast  plain  of  the  R<iman  Campapna  is  estimated  to  contain  about  495,000 
acres;  235,000  acres  are  adapted  to  agriculture  and  about  one>fourth  is  cultivated 
in  grain,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  rotation  of  crops,  the  land  in  fallow  years 
being  farmed  out  for  abeep  raising.  The  entire  tract  of  land  is  divided  into  362 
estates,  the  owners  of  which  farm  out  their  lands  for  a  term  of  years  to  tenants. 
As  a  rule,  :hc  tenants  own  agricultural  tnols,  cattle,  .irrl  working  capital.  In  earlier 
times,  they  were  proverbially  rich;  but  in  the  last  thirty  years,  since  there  has  been 
competition  with  Russian  and  American  grain,  they  have  lost  ground.  Efforts 
liave  been  made  by  the  Government  to  improve  the  system  of  cultivation,  but 
things  go  on  as  before.  The  Government  has  also  been  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Tiber;  but  the  mouth  at  Fiumicino  is  so  filled  up  with  sand  that  it  is 
navigable  only  for  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  and  the  railway  connecting  Rome 
with  Fiumicino  has  discontinued  on  account  of  lack  of  traffic.  A  magnificent  proj- 
ect for  reclaiming  all  the  unhealthy  and  uncultivated  lands  of  Italy  has  been  laid 
before  the  Italian  Parliament. 


Railways  in  the  French  Colonies. — According  to  La  Depeche 
Coloniale,  Paris,  the  year  1900  showed  great  activity  in  the  railway 
construction  of  the  French  colonies.  The  Doumer  programme  is 
being  actively  carried  out  in  Indo  China;  in  Dahomey,  the  track  of 
the  projected  rt>ad  to  the  Niger  has  been  completed  for  the  plate 
layers  for  more  than  62  miles.  The  line  from  Konakr}'  to  the  Nig-er 
is  advanciiis^;  slowly,  while  the  Djibuti-Harrar  is  completed  for  a 
distance  of  93  miles;  the  first  section  of  this  road  ofiters  the  greatest 
difificulties  of  the  Ethiopian  railway  network. 


New  Coal  Fields  in  South  Africa. — Nachrichten  filr  Handel 
und  Industrie,  Berlin,  January  15,  1901,  says  that  the  discovery  of 
rich  coal  fields  some  400  square  miles  in  extent  is  confirmed  by  a 
report  of  the  British  South  African  Company.  The  fields  are  situ- 
ated about  iSo  miles  northwest  of  Lubomayo.  The  work  of  devel- 
oping them  will  soon  be  commenced.  This  important  district  will 
quickly  be  opened  after  the  completion  of  the  Cape-Cairo  Railway 
to  the  central  point  of  the  coal  fields  and  to  the  Victoria  Falls. 


Resources  of  Spanish  Guinea.— La  Politique  Coloniale,  Paris, 
contains  the  following: 

Ebony  aad  mahogony  are  the  most  important  articles  of  export  from  Spanish 
Guinea;  both  of  these  woods  are  found  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Caoutchouc 
and  palm  <m1  are  also  exported,  and  quite  recently  copra  has  been  added,  though 
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it  has  not  yet  become  a  very  important  article  of  export.    Coffee,  cacao,  and  vanilla 

plantations  have  also  yielded  very  gratifying  results.  The  colony  exports  great 
quantities  of  ivory;  elephant  tusks  weighing  176  pounds  are  not  unusual.  Panther 
skins,  il  the  natives  knew  how  to  prepare  them  better  for  market,  might  become  a 
notable  factor  in  the  exoort  trade  of  this  country. 


Peat  in  Uruguay. — The  Nachrichten  fiir  Handel  unci  Industrie, 
Berlin,  March  13.  1901,  reports  that  large  beds  of  peat  have  been 
found  in  the  Departments  of  Maldonado  and  Rocha,  Uruguay.  The 
existence  of  these  beds  has  been  known  for  some  time,  but  no 
attempt  has  bet  n  made  to  utilize  them.  Recently,  capitalists  from 
Argentina  have  bri;2:un  examining  them,  and  it  the  result  is  satisfac- 
tory, companies  tor  working  the  beds  will  be  formed.  A  good  market 
for  compressed  turf  will  be  found  in  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
La  Plata, 
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PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE    BUREAU    OF  FOREIGN 

COMMERCE.* 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  State,  are: 

I.  — CoMMKKciAi.  Rki.a HONS,  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular  officers  on  the 
commerce,  iiulustries,  na\ i^',iiir>n,  etc.,  nf  their  dislricts. 

II.  — Cossi  I  \K  KkI'okts,  issued  iiuinthly,  and  containing  miscellaneous  reports 
from  diplomatic  and  consular  ollRcrs. 

lit. — AovANCK  Shkkts,  CONSULAR  REPORTS,  issued  daily,  except  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  for  the  convenience  of  the  newspaper  press,  commercial  and  manu> 
faciurinj^  organizations,  etc. 

IV'.  —  Exi'oK  i^  Dn  i  AkKi>  KoR  THK  Unhfi>  Statks.  issued  quarterly,  and  con- 
taining the  declared  values  of  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  to  the 
United  Stales  for  the  preceding  three  months.  There  h  also  issued  an  annual 
edition  of  Declared  Exports,  embracing  the  returns  for  the  fiscal  year. 

V. — SpF.riAi.  CoNsti.AK  Rki'orts,  containing  series  of  reports  from  consular  officers 
on  pariirular  '^ubjf'  is.  made  in  pursuance  t«i  instructions  fmm  the  Department. 

Following  are  the  special  pubiicaiions  issued  by  the  liurcau  prior  to  i8«/}: 

Labor  in  Europe,  1878,  one  volume;  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries,  1S84,  three 
volumes;  Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  of  the  United  Sutes  Therein,  1679: 
Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  of  the  United  States  Therein.  18S0-81 ;  Declared 
Exports  for  the  United  Statc^.  FIr<i  and  Semnd  Ounrtcrs,  1883;  Declared  Expor  t-;  fnr 
the  Tnited  States.  Third  anil  Fourth  Quarters,  in^3;  Cholera  5n  Fiirnpe  in  rS^4, 
1885;  i'rade  Uuiids  of  Kurope,  1885;  The  Licorice  Plant,  1885;  Forestry  in  Europe, 
1887;  Emigration  and  Immigration,  1885-86  (a  portion  of  this  work  was  published 
as  CoMsuLAlt  RsfORTS  No.  76,  for  the  month  of  April,  1887);  Rice  Pounding  in 
Europe,  1887:  Sugar  of  Milk,  1887;  Wool  Scouring  in  Belgium,  1887;  Cattle  and 
Dairy  Farming  in  FMrciyn  Countries,  1*^*=:?^  (is-iucd  first  in  one  volum<».  afterwards  in 
two  volumes);  Technical  Education  in  Europe,  iSSS;  Tariffs  of  Central  America 
and  the  British  West  Indies, 

The  editions  of  all  these  publications  except  Tariffs  in  Central  America,  etc., 
arc  exhausted  and  the  Department  is,  therefore,  unable  to  supply  cr)pies. 

In  i^i;",  the  Department  decided  to  pulilish  reports  on  «;perial  sul)i<  <  in  sepa- 
rate form,  l«>  be  entitled  Si'KClAL  CONSULAR  Rkimjk  is.  There  arc  now  the  following 
Si'KriAi.  Consular  Rkports: 

tW.  I  (/^).— Cotton  Tcjttilct  in  Foreign  Countrin,  Filet  In  Spanish  America,  Carpet  Manufacture 
In  Foreiirn  Countries.  Malt  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America,  and  Fruit  Culture  in  Poreigro  Coantries. 

I'ol.  3  { I  ^>>  iiHii  ifk}!).  -  Rcfri|;cruturs und  F<kx1  Preservation  in  F*)reij{n  r<Minirics.  European  Emi- 
gration. Olive  Culture  in  the  Atpes  Maritimcs,  and  fieet-Sugar  InduMry  and  FIax  Cultivation  in 
Foreifn  Countrie*. 

Su»'ti^  .iiiil  TIi).-liu ays  !r\  T'urci^'n  rnuitrien,  (New edition,  1S97.) 
y0i.  4{tii9i).  —Port  Regulations  in  Foreign  Countries. 

fW.^  (/^/).--Canals  and  Irrigation  in  Foreign  Countries.  {New  edition,  iSqS.) 
rvA  h  ( r<i7f  ■itJ  A^).— Cbal  and  Coal  Cootttmptloa  in  Spaniah  America,  Gas  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, and  India  Rubber. 

PV.  7  (fSfg^—The  Stave  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries. 
S(/S^).~~Fitt  and  Building  Regulations  In  Foreign  Countries. 


*  Fonoerly  Bureau  of  Statistics  Kane  changed  to  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  by  order  of  tbe 
Secfctaty  ol  State,  July  >S«y. 
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f  W.  9  (/^  and  /^7).— AuHr»liaa  Slicep  »nd  Wool  ana  Vagrancy  and  Public  Charities  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

I V.  /()  iiSfy4^.  I. cad  and  Zinc  MinlnK  in  Pordgn  Countri«ii  and  Extennion  of  MarlicM  for  Amer- 
ican Flour.  (New  edition,  1S97. ) 

l^at.  II  {iAi4Y    American  Lumbpr  in  Foreiifn  Market*.  (New  edition,  tSi}^.) 

/'<•/.  /.'i/.Vj>i  — llit:liways  of  ('i>mm»T<,c,    iNfw  i-ilition.  iR.,>. ) 
*W.  tj  iiiiiib  rntii  /.^;;».    M«inej'  and  Tricfi*  in  KureiKn  <.  oumriea. 
/^(/^).  -The  Druif  Trade  in  Km-eisn  Countries. 

IW.  fj  (1 '^)'<').  I'arl  I.  Sxip  'I'r.i.Ji  in  I*  .r<  ;;^ii  T  >uiitrifs;  Screws,  .N'lits,  nut  HmIi-n  in  I". 'ftij; ii 
Countrie»;  Art{ul»  in  EurofK-.  K.it)bii.s  and  Kabtiit  Fur»  in  Europe,  and  Culiivatiun  uf  Kamic  in 
Pofvign  CountrieH.   Part  II.  Sericulture  and  Silk  Reeling  and  Cultivation  of  the  Rngllali  Walnut. 

I'.'i.  ib\iM3()\  T.irifTsDf  Fdrt-itfn  Cimntrii  -  !'irf|.  KurojK'.  Part  IT  Atmrit.i  T*i«rt  III.  Atla, 
Africa,  Au»tn»la*iia,  and  i'olynesia.   Supplement  Tariff<»«>f  Chile  and  Nicaragua. 

KffA  17  Disposal  uf  Sewage  and  Garbage  In  Porei|;n  Couatriea;  Foreiya  Trade  In  Coal 

Tar  and  Hv-I*r<>diu"ts 

fW.  /<^'(/gi)u).  — Mfrthani  .Marine  nt  Forcinn  <  ountrictt. 

fW.  tQ  (rooo).— Paper  in  Foreign  Countries;  Uses  of  Wood  Pitlp. 

/W.  j»<  I'art  I    llook  Cloth  in  Korotjfn  (  ounlries.  M.trkft  for  Ready-M.idc  riotlunR  in 

Latin  America,  Fort  iori  ltn|>i>ris  <»(  American  Tubaciu.  and  t'lji.ir  .mil  ("ijjaretie  Iiulusitry  in  L>atin 
America.    Part  II    ■><  h  ><<!  (;arderis  in  F,uri>|>c.    I'art  III.  The  Stave  I  r.ule  in  Foreign  Countries. 

/  0/ -I'art  I  Foreign  Markrts  fur  American  Coal.  Pftrt  II.  Vehicle  Industry  in  Europe. 
I'ari  111.  Trusts  and  Tr*!e  C'lmbinatiims  in  Euri>(>e. 

l'0l.  ggyttfoo  iiriii  iQi>t).  I'art  I.  .Acetic  .\cid  in  F'in  ign  Countriea.  Part  II.  MiacraUWatcr  In> 
duBtry.  Part  III.  ForeiKn  Trade  in  Heating  and  Cuwitint;  Stove«;. 

Of  tln-vf  Si  l  l  CuNsin  AR  Rki'ok  is.  Australian  .Slici  j)  .itni  Wih.I,  Cottmi  Tex- 
ti!r<iii  I'liriML;!!  Ctmntrics,  Files  in  Spanish  America,  Fire  and  HuiMini^  R(  L;ulali<  >ns, 
Fruil  Culture,  Gas  in  Foreign  C<uinirics.  India  Rubber,  Lead  and  Zinc  .Mining, 
Mall  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America,  Port  Regulations,  Refrigerators  and  Food 
Preservation,  School  Gardens;  Sericulture,  etc.;  Vagrancy,  etc.,  are  exhausted, 
and  no  copies  can  be  supplied  by  the  Deparlinetit. 

There  was  also  published,  in  i!H<j(j.  Prc»clafnations  anH  Derrecs  during  the  War 
with  Spain,  comprising  neutrality  circulars  ii>sucd  by  foreign  countries,  proclama- 
tions by  the  Presitlent,  orders  of  the  War  and  Navy  Dcfmrtments,  and  war  decrees 
of  Spain. 

Of  ibi  monthly  Consular  Rei'orts,  many  numbers  areexhausted  or  so  reduced 
that  tin-  Dcpartmenl  is  unal>!<' t"  acrrdc  to  requests  for  copies.  Of  the-  publications 
of  the  Bureau  availaiile  for  disiriluiiicui,  copies  are  mailed  to  applicants  withnut 
charge.  In  view  uf  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers,  the  Bureau  will  be  grateful 
for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  monthly  or  special  reports  which  recipients  do 
not  care  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  willingness  to  return  such  copies,  the  De- 
partment will  forward  franking  labels  to  be  use<l  in  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  Mexico. 


Persons  receiving  Cd.nsi  lar  Rtrokis  regularly,  who  change  their  addresses, 
should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bttreau  of  the  fact. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  with  other  Department  bureaus,  all  commaoica- 
tions  relating  to COtisular  reports  should  be  carefully  addressed,  "Chief,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Depanroent  of  State,  Washington,  U,  S.  A." 


VALUES  OP  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES 


The  following  statements  show  the  valuation  of  foreign  coins,  as  given  by  the 
I)irc(  t(ir  of  ihe  I'nited  State?  Nfint  and  puh!i>=he(i  by  the  Secretary  of  the  rrc.isury, 
in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  viz:  •"  That  the  value 
of  foreign  coins,  as  expressed  in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value,"  and  that  "the  value  of 
the  sundard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  naikms  of  the  world  shall  be  esti- 
mated annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  the  ist  day  of 
January  by  the  Secr»:tary  of  the  Treasury." 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  annual  statements  were 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginning  with  that  issued  on  January  i,  1874. 
and  ending  with  that  issued  on  January  i,  1890.  Since  that  liate,  in  compliance 
with  the  act  of  October  i.  iS</),  these  valuation  stntrmcnts  have  been  issued  quar« 
terly.  beginning  with  the  statement  i?«;ued  on  January  I,  1891 . 

The /act  that  the  market  exciiange  value  of  foreign  coins  differs  m  luuny  in- 
stances from  that  given  by  the  United  States  Treasury  has  been  repeatedly  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce.  An  explanation  of  the  basis 
of  the  quarterly  valuations  was  asked  frt>m  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint, 
and  under  date  of  February  7,  1898,  Mr.  R.  E.  Preston  made  the  following  sute< 
ment: 

"  When  a  country  has  the  single  gold  standard,  the  value  of  Its  standard  coins 
is  estimated  to  be  that  of  the  number  of  grains  fine  of  gold  in  them,  480  grains 

being  reckoned  equivalent  to  $20.67  in  United  States  gold,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  v;r  liii"^  in  proportion.  When  a  country  has  the  double  standanl.  but  ki  eps  Its 
full  It  i;al-tcndcr  silver  coins  at  par  with  gold,  the  coins  of  both  gold  and  silver  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value. 

"  The  value  of  the  standard  coins  of  countries  with  the  single  silver  standard  is 
calculated  to  be  that  of  the  average  market  value  of  the  pure  metal  they  contained 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  their  value  in 
United  States  t^old  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  value  of  the  tjnU!  coins  of 
silver-standard  countries  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  pure  gold  they  c<mtain,  just  as 
if  they  had  the  single  gold  standard. 

"These  valuations  are  used  in  estimating  the  values  of  all  foreign  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  States.*' 

The  following  statements,  riinnit^^  frmn  January  1,  t''74,  to  April  r,  Kyox,  have 
been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  values  in  American  money  of  the  trade, 
prices,  values,  wages,  etc,  of  and  in  foreign  countries,  as  given  in  consular  and  other 
reports.  The  series  of  years  are  given  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each 
year  in  the  proper  money  values  of  such  year.  In  burned  computations,  the  reduc- 
tions of  fort  i^jn  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  for  how  many  years, 
are  too  often  made  on  the  base?  of  latest  valuations.  All  computations  of  values, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  ami  in  the  " fluctuaiing-currcncy  countries"  should  be 
made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year  up  to  and  including  i  Stj6,  and  in 
the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 
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To  meet  typographical  requirements,  the  quotations  for  the  years  1S75-1877, 1S79- 
1882,  and  i884'i887  are  omitted,  these  years  being  selected  as  showing  the  least 
fluctuations  when  compared  with  years  immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  vi/  (A)  rniintries  with  fixed  rurrenrics,  iH)  rmintries  with  fluctuating  CUr» 
rcncics,  and  (C)  quaneriy  valuations  of  fluctuating  currencies. 
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K.—'CotaUrits  with  fixed  currencits. 

The  (ol lowing offictal  (United  SUtes  Tmiurf)  valMtion*  of  foreign  coioi  do  not  loclndv  **  met  of 

excbanice." 


Countries. 


Argentine  Republic  Gold  nnd  silver. 


Sluidard. 


Value  in  i 
U.S.gold. 


AtiMtria-Hungary*.-. 
Belgium. 

RrazM. 


■••««««v*»**»t • •  • 


Gold  ■  Crown 

Gold  and  silver-  Franc 
Gold  •  Milreis 


British  North  Amer- 
ica (exi  i  iJt  NeW' 
found  land). 

British  Honduias.... 

Chile...^  


Cuba  M>M« 


Denmark . 

Egypt  


..«do. 
,..j|o. 


PlaUnd., 


Pranee 


Germany ....... 

GfCAt  Briuin.. 


Greece,. 


Halt!  — 
India  t....... 

luly  


Japan). 

Liberia  

Netherlands....... 

Ncwfoundlaod . 
Peruf*  , 

Portugal. 
Russia 


Spain.. 


 .'..do  [ 

Gold  and  ulver. 

r.nlfl   

 do  


Gold  and  silver.. 

Gold....  


Gold  and  silver.. 


..«do 


Gold  . 

Gold  and  silver.. 

 -do  

Gold  and  silver.. 


Crown 

Pound  (loo  pias- 
ters). 


Mark.. 
Franc.. 


Mark....  .... 

Pound  sterling... 


Draduna.. 


Gourde.. 
Rupee... 


Lira. 


Gold. 
......ddo 


•»M»s*  s««a***s 


.--do... 

....do  M.. 


Gold  and  sliver.. 


Sweden  and  Norway.^  Gold  

Switzerland  .>   Gold  and  silver.. 


Turkey  

Uruguay .... 
Venexqela... 


Gold.   

......At  MM........... 

Gold  and  silver. 


Oollar  

Florin  


Dollar. 
Sol ...... 


Milreis.-. 
Ruble  


Peseta.. 

Crown.. 
Pranc... 


Piaster. 
Peso. 
Bolivar. 


'•eaaess  es  •  s«**»**t 


Coins. 


•»9.3 

•  (<lt3 
.S3«< 

•  >»*3 
•3«.4 

I  .ou 

.40,2 

1.01,4 
•4B.7 

1.08 
.SK.S 

.*9»S 
.s6,d 

.o*»4 
«.«9t4 
•»».3 


Gold  -argentine  (f4.S«.4) 

!>j  argentine;  silver-  -(tcM)  and 

divisions. 
Gold    20  crowns  ($4.05, i)  and 

10  crowns. 
Gold  — 1«  and  20  franc  pieces; 

silver— 5  francs. 
Gold—s,  lo.  and  ao  milreis;  siU 

Ter~}j;,  t,  and  s  nllrdSk 


Gold  escudo  (|i.2.s),  doubloon 
($<.6sl.   and   condor  (I7.30); 

•siUiT    in  si)  ,iik1  itivisiuns. 

Golil  -',  1;,  .u»d  aocolcns;  sil- 
vtr      i< ..  _>s,.ind  socentisimos. 

Gold — doubloon  ($$.os«7);  sil* 
ver— peso  (Ao  cents). 

Gold    10  and  jo  crowns, 

Goid~  itj,  tfi,  50,  and  100  pias- 
ters; silver— t,  9,  n,  and  sa 
pia<(ters. 

Gold— lu  and  ao  marks  {$1.93 

and  |^.8^,(|l. 

Gold  s.  M,  50,  and  100 
francs;  silver— 5  francs. 

Gold—s,  io»  and  so  marks. 

Gold^sovereign  (|x>und  ster- 
ling) and  half  sovereign. 

Gold  s.  !  >.  ■'  '.  y>,  and  ioodracil« 
mas;  silver-  5  drachmas. 

Silver— gourde. 

Gold-wverdgn  (|M«6s)i  ^1- 
ver— rupee  and  dIvMoiM. 

Gold— 5.  10,  K>,     and  we  lire; 

silver— 5  lire. 

Gold— I,  s,  5, 10,  and  so  yen. 

Gold— 10  florins;  !»ilver— >i,  1, 

and  florins. 
Gold— |i  (|j.o2,7). 

Gold-libra  (14-8665):  sliver— so! 

and  divisions. 
Gold— I,  2,  5,  and  lo  milreis. 
Gold— imperial  (f7.7i8)  and  M 

imperial  (f  j.8o);  silver— )(,Jf, 

and  I  ruble. 
Gold-  a$pesetas{ silver  spese 

tas. 

Gold  —10  and  socrowDB. 
Gold— 5,  10^  so,  on,  and  loo 
francs;  sitver—s  francs. 

Gold— 3J,  jg^  toOl  soRv  and  500 

piasters. 
Gold— peso;  silver— peso  and 

dlvlttons. 
Gold— 5,  to,  30,  50,  and  no  boll- 
,  vars;  silver— s  bolivars. 


•The  (fold  standard  went  into  effect  January  i,  iTooiseeCnmmrrrial  Relations,  1899,  Vol.  II,  p. 7). 
Values  art:  bcill  sometimes  expressed  in  tbe  fiorin,  which  is  wurih  j  cruwtw. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  gold  sundard,  see  Con-si  uar  Rxroim  No.  ajS,  p.  JSQ" 
X  Gold  standard  adopted  October  i,  1897.  (See  Consulas  Rarorrs  No.  soi,  p.  ts9.) 
I  Gold  standard  adopted  October  1900. 

IFor  an  aoooaBk  of  thn  ndoptko  of  tbe  gold  standard,  see  Review  of  tbe  World's  Omaicrce, 
i»8g  W.^aH» 
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3,—Countrits  wiik  fiuttmoHng  eurrtneies,  tSf^iSgd, 


Countries. 


Austria-Huocary*. 
Bolivia  


Centra)  America  Jo.......... 

China  »Ao 


Standard. 


Silver  

 ...do..... 


Monetary  unit. 


Value  in  terms  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar 
on  January 


Florin  fo.47>6 


Colombia.. 

Ecuador... 


India  

j.ipan..  

Mexim  

Peru  

Ru8Bia».......... 

Tripoli — 


i  .do.. 

 Ao... 

Gold,.... 


« ■ • • • « 


Silver  ' 

Gold  , 

Silver  \  \ 

 .do  

.ind 
Silver. 

Silver  , 

........do  

» ■  p  •  •••ddo*  M« 


Doll.'ir  iiniil 
iSSo:  liolivi- 
ano  there- 
after. 

Pe90.»  

Haikwan  tacl. 
Peso  

 .do  

Pound  (too 
piasters). 

K  u  ^i^c*   ••••  •  ■  •  * » I 


i.fn 
-96.5 


.gi.S 


Yen. 


.g6,s 
.gi,8 
4-97.4 

•<«.7 


D(  illar  '  I .  .>4 ,7i 


Florin  

Sol  

Rutik  

Mahbub  of 
piasters. 


.  1...5 


•73>4 

•8a  ,9 


{  1883. 

1888. 

1889. 

:  iSgn. 

-  - 
'to.40,1 

I0.4J 

.8t,i 

•99,9 

.68 

.»5 

.68 

.85 

9.1  > 

.69,9 

.68 

•  05 

.St,i 

.69,9 

M 

.«s 

1  4.V> 

1 

4>9««3 

aa«aM*««*«* 

•99.7 

•<«.7 

•9^.7 

.87.A 

•75.3 

.73.4 

.«l.7 

.SS..' 

•75.9 

■73. V 

•9*.  3 

.81... 

.68 

.65 

•55«« 

■54*4 

.6M 

.73»3 

.63 

.61,4 

•7*.7 

Cottntries. 


StatMlard. 


Auatria-Hungary*. '  Silver. 

BoUvia.m...  .>>'.  1.  .do. 

Central  America  ~do. 

Colombia...  ..Ao. 

Ecuador  •  .......xio. 

India  ..I  do. 

Japan  do. 

.Mexico  

Peru  , 

Russia  

Tripoli  


Mooetary  unit. 


Iloliviano . 

Peso  

 .do...... 

 .do  

Rupee.  

Yen  


Value  in  terms  of  the  United  Sutes  gold  dollar 
on  January  1— 


1891. 


.4o   Dollar. 

..do.   Sol  

.jio  !  Ruble. 


.do   Mahbub  of  to 

!  piaMcn. 


•77. > 
.77»i 

•77.' 

•77.1 
.36.6 

.83.1 
•83,7 
.77ti 

.61 ,7 

•6«.5 


.69,1 

•69*1 

.69,1 

.69. » 
.3*.S 

•  74.5 
•75 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


.(••3 

.61,3 

•61,3 

•«9«a 

.66,1 
.66.6 
.61,3 
•  49.' 
•55.3 


|o.5i,6  l|o.45,5 
.5«.«  .4S.S 


•  51,6 
.a4fS 

•  55.6 
.56 
.$1,6 

•  ■»«.3 
.46,5 


•45. 5 
■45.5 

■  91,6 

.49.1 
•49.5 

•4$iS 

.36.4 
•  41. 1 


fi'49.« 
.40t* 

.4Q.' 
•49.1 
•»3»3 

-S'.<J 

•  5J.i 
■49.1 

•44. J 


*  The  silver  standard  prevailed  in  .Xustria-Hungary  up  to  t^i.   The  law  of  August of  that  year 
(nee  CoNbi  LAK  RapoRTs  Na  147,  p.  6^3)  csubliahed  the  gold  standard, 
t The  Egyptian  pound  becaine  fixed  m  value  at  14.94^310 1887. 

^Tbe  Netbcrland*  llorin  fluctuated  u|>  to  the  year  lUot  when  It  became  fixed  at  4o.a  centa. 
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C. — Quarterly  vaiualions  of  Jluftuatin^  (urreneies. 


Coualrtea. 


Bolivia.^-  

Central  Ancr* 


Hoocuiy  unit. 


Silver  boUriano. 
Stiver  peto  


1898. 


Chinft. 


CokMBbia. 
Ecuador... 

India  

Mexico..... 
Peraia. — 


Amoy  tael  

Caiuun  lad  

Cheioo  tael  

Chinkiang  Ucl . 

Fuchau  tael  

Haikwan  tael... 

Hankau  tael  

Hongkong  tael. 

Ningpotacl  

Nluchwanctael 
Shanghai  tael... 
Swatow  tael..... 

Taiao  tad.  

Tientsin  tacJ  

Silver  jfvm^  

Silver  rupee*.... 

Silver  dollar  

Silver  lnmn.~....< 
Silver  ■0I..M....M 


Jan.  I. 

•4«.4 

.68.5 

.66,g 

.he,. 7 
.  fj4 , 1 
(•) 

■61.3 

.66 

.66.4 

•4'».4 

•4«»4 

.  /o,  I 

.46 

•43*4 


April  1.  July  I. 


|l«>.40.9 
•  40.9 

.66 
.64.6 

.6t,3 

•67,3 

.6i,g 

(•) 

.6j 
.63 
.60,4 
.61,  X 
.66(6 

•40»<? 
■40.0 
.i9.« 
•44.4 
•07tS 
•4«»9 


♦0.41,8 
.41.8 

.67,6 

•67*4 

.64,6 

.6<S 

.62,  S 
.68,8 
.6<.v 
(•) 

•63.4 

.6j  ,7 

.6a, 4 
.68 
■  65.'; 
.41,8 
.41. 8 

. 

•45f4 
•07.7 
•4S>9 


Oct.  I. 

!|<».43t« 
•43.* 

.70.4 

*  -67.5 
.6g 

.71,8 
.66 

1 

•  -67 .9 
I  .«.t 

•'>4.5 
.65.1 

•7« 

.43.<> 
-43.* 
.  io ,  7 
•47.4 
.08 

•43i« 


Jan.  1. 1  April  t. 


July  I. 


♦o.4J,9 
■  43,9 

•71 

.70,8 

.67,q 

•  69,3 
•65,6 

.7».« 
.66.4 
(•) 

.68,3 
.66.5 

•65.$ 
.7»»4 

.f>S.8 

•43.9 
•43.9 

..JO, 8 

•47,7 
.08,1 
•43i9 


fn-4J.4 
4.1.4 

.7".-* 
.70 

.68.6 

.6S 

.71.4 

(•> 
•*7.S 

■65,9 

.6,,) 
.64,9 

•T0.7 

,'.8 

•  43.4 
•43.4 

,  /ti ,  6 

.47.* 

.08 
•43«4 


||o-44,3 
I  -44.3 

.71. to 
71. • 
.68,4 

•69, y 

■^7 
(•) 
.68,8 
.67,1 

''S.4 
.66,1 

•7> 

•44.3 
.44.3 

.  jl 

.43,4 
.08,* 
>44.3 


Oct.  I. 

|u.43,*' 
•43.* 

70.5 
•70,3 
.^7.4 
.68.9 
.«5,j 
.71,8 
.66 
(•) 
.67,8 
.«6.i 

N.4 
.65,1 

•7» 

.68,3 

♦43.6 
•  43.<^ 

.«j,7 

.47.4 
.08 

♦43»* 


Countries. 


Munct.>ry  unit. 


Rolivi.i    ftk«4*4**- •    Silver  l»iliviano. 

Central  America  |  Silver  peso  

Amoy  tael 


Cbin.4 ...... 


Coloabb . 


India  

Mexico................................  

Pen»~~~... 


Canton  laeL  

Cbcfuo  tacL..  

Cbiflkianff  uct.. 

Fiich.Tu  t.TcI.  

Hatkvvai)  l«tcl.... 

Hankau  tael  

Hongkong  tael.. 

Ningpo  tad  

Niuchwang  tael. 
Shanghai  tael.  .. 

Swatow  tael  

Takao  tael  

Tientsin  tael  

Silver  peaa..  

,  jdo  

SUtcj-  rupeet..... 

Silver  dollar  

Silver  kraa  

Silver  soL 


Jaa.  t. 


|o-4''.7 
•  4a.7 
.6q,i 

.6B.g 
.66,1 

.•7.5 

.64 

■7". 3 
■64.7 
(•) 
.66.5 
.64,8 

.6g.6 
.^7 
•4i.7 
.4«.7 

•30.3 

46.4 

07. "5 

.4a.7 


April  t. 


J".  43.'' 
•43.6 
.70.5 
•T".3 
■67,4 
.68,8 
.65.2 

•  7'. 7 
■65.9 
(•) 
•67,7 
.66,  t 

.'^4.4 
.65, 1 
,7o,<, 
.'j8,  < 

•43.^' 
■43.6 

.2". 7 

•  47.3 

.08 

.43.6 


July  1. 

Oct.  I. 

Jan.  1. 

April  1. 

$0-43.8 

J"-4S. ' 

•43.8 

•45.1 

.46.5 

■45. » 

.70,9 

.7>.9 

.75.7 

.7».9 

■  70.7 

7J.7 

•75. 5 

•7i.7 

•69,7 

•7*.4 

•69,7 

•69,3 

.7i.» 

.74 

.7«.« 

■  65.^ 

.<^.4 

■  71'.  I 

•67.5 

7.1,1 

■74.-' 

•77." 

•74.a 

•66.3 

.68,2 

.70,9 

.68,t 

(•> 

\*\ 

(•> 

(•) 

.68.2 

■  7-«.8 

.70,1 

•«.3 

.M.4 

z 

.«8,4 

.64,8 

.66,6 

.66^6 

•''7.4 

.7" 

•*7r4 

7».4 

•73.4 

■76.a 

•73.4 

.68,7 

•  70.7 

■73.4 

•  70.7 

•43,8 

•45. » 

.46,8 

•45.' 

•43.8 

•45. 1 

.4^.8 

■4S>* 

.jro.8 
-47.'> 

•49 

•5o.<> 

•49 

.oB.i 

•08,3 

.u8.6 

.08.3 

•43.8 

•4817 

*  The  "  Briiisb  dollar"  haatbe  nae  Icfal  value  as  the  Meakan  dollar  In  Hongkong,  tbc  Stralta 

Settlements,  and  Labuan. 

t  The  sovereign  iit  the  standard  coin  of  India,  but  the  rupee  t»  the  money-  of  account. 
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The  foUfwiiiLi  table  embraces  only  sue  li  weights  and  measures  as 
arc  lyiven  troin  time  to  time  in  Consular  Kkfukts  aiui  in  Commer- 
cial Relations: 

toreign  wHghtt  and  nuasurts,  with  Ameritan  tquivaitnts^ 


Denooti  nations. 


Where  hwmI. 


Alimtdr   

Ardcb  

Are.......  

A  (..ho  

ArfALcl  or  \ibTA..-- 
Arroba  (di7X->»»> 

Ik.,   

Do   

Do  

Do  

Do  

Arroba  (liquid)..... 

Arshinc  , 

Arsliiiif  (3i,^u«iri;>... 

Ariel  

B»iil  

Barrel  

iJo  

tic-i  kovcis  »  

Biiii^'ivvtU...  

Ki>uw  


IVirUiual. 

i^4>pl .... 

Metric.... 


American  equivalait*. 


0.03471  acre. 

C, I r.ii;  u;iy  ,  poimtls. 

ruriu^<*i.„   1.011  piHiiuls. 

Argentine  Republic   t$,3t75  poaad*. 


Hr.i/il,  

(.  ll!>.«  


j^.jC-'^  pounds 


ilu  

Butt  (wiocX- 

Citliso.... 
Candy.... 
Do... 

Ciintar  ... 

Lk.... 
Do... 


Portugal  I  32.38  poundi. 

Sp.iin      js.  ^6  pounds, 

VtlHilUila.   .;s  40.-^  puuxulb. 

Cuba,  Spain,  and  Venezuela.  ...|  t     <  k'->ttaiw. 

Russia   .-S  iiKlici 

.Jo   5.. »4  square  led. 

i.tspooods. 

114  ^'.kllona. 

j6t. la  poonda. 
833  gralna. 

7.0./J,  squaiv 
(i.t  iiicJa. 
i4ogalli 


Mofocco. 
Argentine  Republic  and  Mexico. 

Malta  (cunoiii>)......»..  

St  .iiii  (raisint)  

Kuasia—  

India  .1......  

Sum.  lira......  

jupun  <  

Spain.  ...» 


0»rgii  

Catty  



l>u  

Do  

CciU.iri;  

Ci.'iUnLi  ,  

Do  

,   Do  ~  

Do  

[>.).....  



Do  

Do  

Do..  

CWh.    

•More  frcquenUr  called  **kiii.* 

aYOirdupui.<(. 
xvt 


ioilia  ^Uombay;...  

India  (Madnw).  

M.  .n  k;c<j  iik.x 

Turkey.M  

M:ill.i  

China.........  


J  ilium     .....I 

J.ivH,  Si.iin,  ;inii  .NlaUcui.—  ... 

Sumatra  

("crural  .\inoru:L  .   

I)ri.-iTU'ii  .irul  lirunswick.  

Darm  > i  a  1 1 1 . .  

Deninarlcand  Noimty....  

NurembCfir.......  

Pru^^ia  

Swedca.......»............. 

Vienna  

/  ( > !  1 V  I-  r  c  1  n  .........H.  •«...••. 

Double  or  metrk........................... 

Chian  


sag  pounda. 
900  pounds. 

1 1 J  pounds 

575  pOUBdli. 

194 .  yB3l(  pomidik 

17s  poUlllls 

jowiKAmdii. 

1.333)$  (sK) 

t .  ;i  jiuunds 

'  -  .is  pouuJ^ 
a.ti  poundi. 
4..-'.ji  ^'^IUms. 
117  .5  po  unds. 
110.  a^  iwwndt. 

potmds. 
a  1 J .43  pounds. 
113. +4  pttunilc 
gj  7  poundk 
ijj. 5  panada, 
t  in  34  pounds. 


Anong  mcrchanu  In  the  treaty  portt  It  ci|v»lt  poua^ 
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Foreij^n  w^ij^/'ils  tinit  'Hi'istiris,  totth  Ameritan  i^uijaUms — C\>nlinucU. 


Denominations. 


I 


Where  udcd. 


Coyan  

Do  

Cuadni................  

Da^  

Do..-  

I>...  

Cubic  mcier......  

Cwt.  <b«n4i«dwdcbt).. 
Pentotine  .....»....«„ 

Do—  

Dmdimc..  


Ft;  v[il  i;iti  w  -""I  mciisiirc 

K.*nru;i  i.'ir)>-.  •  

Do.  .,..........,.„„........„....„ 

Do.„  

l>o,^  „  


5»ntwafc.  ..... 

Siam  (Koyan).  , 

Arconiine  Republic 

l^Araguay  , 

Paraguay  (aquareV.. 

l.'rn;,'n,iy..,  , 

Metric...  

Britl»h  

Ru^s;,4  

SiMttn.  

Greece....  

s  ,  C.  .VI  I      KrpoktsNo.  144,) 

Ccitiriit  Ainerk;*  

Chile.  

Culi.i  


'  Amcnran  equivalent*. 

.j  3,098  pounds. 
.>  3, pounds. 
.   4..!  .icres. 
.:  78.4  yards. 
.'  8.077  square  feel. 
.   Nc.irly  » .u  rcs. 
•1  35-3  cubic  feet. 
.1  tta  pounds. 
.   i.'M^)- .icrcs. 
.1  1.599  bu!ihelt>. 
.1  Half  ounce. 


Dou  ....... 

I>n..  ,  

Do....  

Fancfra  (nqufd)w. 

Fi(ltl;Ml  , 

Fr^i!  >  r.tuJoS)...... 

Frasc..  


.NJtXlvo... 

Morocco. 


Uruguay  (double).. 

1 ' t iiL;ij;i\  I Mitf(le)... 

V'l  [\CZUC'lii  

S|>alo.-  


Do..-  

PfWila...  


I  k'ct.irc,....^..... 

Hectoliter: 
Dfy .......... 

Jodlxi 


»*i.im..»..^>..i 


Koku  

Kwrfw.,.  1.1...... 


I'k'vpt   

Sii.iiii..„  

A  r^enttne  Republic 

Moxico..  

/;iil/it..ir   , 

Luxcitlhuri;   ...,< 

KuMiiitii  i^ol^iki.  

.Metric  

 .ulo....  


._do., 


Austria-Hungary........ 

J*P»«»-  

M<.tru  

......xlo.  

RnaaJa  

.1.i[>:iI1  

Ku«»ki4t  



Fl<  l(.;iuin  and  UkU.huI. 
ivu^Luul  (.dry  iu<iU>-.. 
Genuay  


PruMla.  

Russl.in  I'.il.ind, 

Simiu  wait;.............. 

pitracaay  

Chiiiii..  

AryttAUj>c  Republic. 
CemnJ  A»eHca....... 

Chile  


■  • ■ a « ■ a  a 
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Cuba. ........... 

MexkON... — 

P^TU  

I'nrtugiil....... 

SpaiiUw. 

Unignay...... 

ycMmtla... 


1.5745  bushels. 
s.S7$  bushels. 

l.>47.rS  bll>hC'is. 

Strike  taiic^.k,  T>  Ibu.; 

full  fancRa,  118  lbs. 
7.77<$  bushels. 

t.^ifif  buslicU. 

16  ipallons. 

I  .f}  .XJCS. 

JO  pounds. 
t.y)tfi  quarts, 
v.;  guarts. 
3S  pounds. 
a64.i7  gallons. 

«5-<.<-'  grains. 
i.471  acres. 

i.ajA  busbclit. 

J6.41-  lions. 

i.  43i  acres. 
«  feet. 

/.^<>4'i  [.lounds, 

0.  641376  mtic. 
jt6  cubic  feet. 

4.1/  j<t  bushels. 
3.S  busbcis. 
8.  ,<8  pounds. 

.^T.  t ^4  bushels. 

fe-'.  >j  bushels. 

J    metrie    tons  (4*480 
pounds). 

ii.  r..2qbu^els. 
II'  bushels. 
4,760  pounds. 
4,633  acres. 
^.115  feel. 

1.  Qiij  pounds. 
1.043  pounds. 
1. 014  pounds, 
i.aioi  puunds. 
t.0146^  pounds. 
t.<jt4j  pounds, 
i.oii  pounds. 
i.ut44  pounds. 
i.'>i  n  jw>uiids. 
i.uioi  pounds 
t.os^  quarts. 
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Foreign  tceights  and  measures,  'I'iih  AincrUan  equnntlents — Continued. 


denominations. 


Where  used. 


I  American  equivalents. 


Llvre  <  pound)   Greece-  

Do  I  Guiana  

I.oad....   En^lnnd  (timber)... 


Manzaiut. 

Do  

M.irc  

Maund  

Meter  

Mil  


IMII 

Do... 

Milla  

Morgen . 
Okc  

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Pic  

Picul  

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 


Pie  

Do  

Pik  

I'.Kld  

Pund  ijK)und>.. 
Quarter  

D.  

^itiintal  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Dt.  

Do  

Do  

Koltlc  

Do  

Sagcn  

Salm  

Se  


Seer  

Shaku  

Sho  

Standard  (St.  Petersburg). 

Stone.  

Suerte  


Costa  Rica  

Nicaragua  and  Salvador  

Bolivia  

India  

Metric  

Den  nut  rk  

Denmark  igeographiL-al)  

Nicaragua  and  Honduras  

Prdssia  

Kfrypt  •••• 

Greece  

Hungary  

Turkey  

Hungar>'  and  Wallachia  

EKVPl  

Borneo  and  Celebes  

China,  J.i(>an,  and  Sumatra  

Java  

Philippine  Islands  

Argentine  Republic  

Spain.  

Turkey  

Russia  

Denmark  and  S'veden  

Great  Britain  

London  (ccwilt  

Argentine  Republic  

Brazil  

Castile,*  Chile.  .Mexico,  and  Peru. 

Greece  

Newfoundland  (fish)  

Paraguay  

Syria  

Metric  

Palestine  

Syria  

Russia  

Malta  

Japan  

India  

Japan  


 do  

Lumber  measure.. 

Briti.sh  

I'ruguay  


Sun   ja(>an  

TaeL   Cochin  China.  

Tan   Japan...  

Tu  .do  

Ton     Space  measure  

Tonde  (cereals)  |  Denmark  

Tondeland  |  ~.do  

Tsu1h>   Japan  

•Although  the  metric  weights  are  used  officially  in  Spain,  the  Castile  qui 
mcrcc  in  the  Peninsula  and  colonies,  save  in  Catalonia;  the  Catalan  quintal 


t.t  pounds. 
t.o7<)i  pounds. 

Square,   50  cubic  feel; 

unhewn,  40  cubic  feet; 

inch  planks,  fx»super- 

dcial  feet. 
i|  acres. 
1.727  acres. 
0.507  pound. 
8.!|  pounds. 
39.37  inches. 
4.68  miles. 
4.61  miles. 
i.i4()3  miles. 
0.63  acre. 
3.723s  (K>unds. 
7.84  pounds. 
3.0817  {Kiunds 
2.Sc;4i8  (Munds. 
a.5  pints, 
aij^  inches. 
135.64  pounds. 
»33)'J  I>i'unJs. 

135. 1  pounds. 
137.9  pounds. 
0.9478  foot. 
a9i407  foot. 
27.9  inches. 
36.112  (x>unds. 

I.  102  pounds. 
8.252  bushels. 
36  bushels. 
tot.4a  pounds. 
130.06  pounds. 
101.41  pounds. 

123.2  pounds, 
i  12  pounds, 
too  pounds. 
125  pounds. 
320.46  pounds. 

6  pounds. 
5I4  pounds. 

7  feel. 

490  pounds. 

0.02451  acres. 

I  pound  13  ounces. 

II.  9305  inches. 
1.6  quarts. 
165  cubic  feet. 
14  pounds. 

a.700  cuadras  (sce  cua- 
dra). 

1.193  inches. 
59«>-75  grains  (troy). 
0.25  acre, 
t  pecks. 
40  cubic  feet. 
5.94783  bushels. 
1.36  acres. 
6  feet  square. 

intal  is  employed  in  corn- 
equals  91.71  (wunds. 
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/•\>rri^u  Xi't-i^'/i/s  ti»ti  mmsuri  s,  •t'ith  Anurtatu  <<iutvtiUttis — Continued. 


DciMoilmition*. 


Where  used. 


Tiun............«..»»..........»».   Cbina  »»  

Tonna....  —  |  Sweden.  

TunnldOd  »..•...<.•..«   S\M'>!t-n   

Vara   .^rgciuinc  Republic. 


Do.... 
Do.... 


American  equlvalcnu. 

1.41  inches. 
4.3  bushel*. 

x.ii  acre*. 
34.1208  inches 


Centiml  America   32.97  inches. 

Chile  .ind  Peru.........   3.;. inches. 


Do.  Cuba. 


JJ.J&4  inches. 


  Curasao  ,  3J.375  inches. 

Do..  I  Mexico   ,*3  inches 

Do..«  I  Piiraf^UAy  ..^  n  inches. 

Do.....  Spaln..M.  |  ckQMiiryard. 

L>n   Venezuela   <3.  ^84  inch^•^ 

Vedro  1  Russia  ..1  2.707  gallons. 

Vcivect........   Is;e  of  Jency......   iquare  mdit. 

Vemt..   Rttssi.i   ".'^3  mile. 


Ru»»ian  Poland..  |  4i.i^acrc:>. 


METRIC  WKIOiris  AND  MF.ASITRKS. 


Metric  'i' fights. 
Milligram  (mV.n  gram>  c(juals  'i.i'if.j  if  rain. 
Centigram  (f  j^  grain  )  ct^uals  0.1  =,43  grain. 
DecigniA  {-^^  gram) equals  1.S432  grains. 
Gram  equals  15.433  grains. 
Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.3527  imnce. 
Hectogram  (  l<x)  ijrams)  equals  3.5274  ounces. 
Kilogram  (i,(kx>  grams)  equals  2.204O  pounds. 
Myriagram  (to.ooo  grams)  equals  33.046  pounds. 
Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  220,46  pounds. 
Millier  or  tonnea — ton  (1,000,000  grams)  equals  2.S04.6  pounds. 

Mttrh  dry  measures. 

Milliliter  doso  liter)  equals  0.o6r  cubic  inch. 
Centiliter  (^,',(1  liter)  cijuals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 
Deciliter  ( ,*g  liter)  equals  6.1022  cubic  inches. 
Liter  equals  0.90S  quart. 
Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  9.0S  ({uarts. 
Hectoliter  (too  liters)  equals  3.83S  bushels. 
Kiloliter(T,ooo  titers)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 

Metrie  liquid  measures^ 

Milliliter  (jo'oo  I't^r)  equals  0.03SS  fluid  ounce. 
Centiliter  1  ,  ,',5  liter)  equals  0.33^  fluid  ounce. 
D«"<-ilitcr  (     }iier)equal«  0.845  gill. 
Liter  equais  I.0567  quarts. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)equals  3.6418  gallons. 
Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.417  gallons. 
Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  264.18  gallons. 

Metric  measures  0/  iengtk. 

Millimeter  (y^^f  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 

Cenrimetrr  '  , ,j  mcter  t  equals  0.3937  inch. 
Decimeter  (j'g  meter)  ctjuals  3.937  inches. 
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Meter  equals  39.37  inches. 

Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  31)3.7  inches. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  32S  feet  1  inch. 

KiKunetcr  ( i.'too  mettrs)  equals  '>.fj2r37  mile  (3.280  feet  lu  inches^ 
Myriamcier  (lo.ooo  meters)  equals  6.2137  'O'lcs. 

Metric  surface  mecuures. 

Ccntare  (i  square  meter)  equals  1.550  square  inches. 

•Arc  (  nj<)  square  metiT»^\  equals  iii;.6  square  yards. 
Hectare  ( I u.ixx)  square  meters^  equals  2.471  acres. 


CONSULAR  RKPORTTS. 

COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC 


Vol.  LXVI.  JUNE,  1901.  No.  240. 


THE   RAILWAYS  OF  CANADA. 

In  whatever  respect  Canada  may  have  fallen  bt-hind  other  coun- 
tries in  the  march  of  progress  or  in  etTcirts  for  developing  its 
commercial  opportunities,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  in  providing 
railway  facilities  the  Dominion  has  l)een  in  the  front  rank — far 
ahead,  indeed,  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  European  nations. 

On  June  30,  1900,  there  were  in  Canada  17,824  miles  of  railway, 
of  which  466  miles  had  been  built  in  the  twelve  months  covered  by 
the  report  of  the  minister  lately  presented  to  Parliament.  There 
were  also  2,558  miles  of  sidings.  Of  the  total,  17,694  miles  were 
laid  with  steel  rails  and  5<7t  miles  were  double  tracked.  The  system 
was  owned  originally  b\-  154  c  ompanies,  hut  by  amalgamations  and 
le.iscs  the  controlling  iallm  iK  e  is  now  in  the  hands  of  86  companies 
and  of  the  Governineiit  <>t  Canada,  which  operates  two  roads — the 
Inter<  olonial  and  the  rriiice  Edward  Island. 

There  is  notiiing,  perhaps,  which  belter  shows  the  de\ rlopmetit 
of  the  country  since  confederation  than  the  statistics  ( >!'  {\\c  railways. 
Construction  began  in  1836,  when  there  were  16  miles  of  road  in 
operation;  and  there  was  no  increase  till  1847,  when  38  miles  were 
added.  In  1850,  the  reeord  stood  at  66  miles.  In  the  following 
decade  the  Grand  Trunk  was  conceived  and  built,  ami,  in  1.S60,  2,065 
miles  of  road  were  in  opcr  iiion.  In  the  ne.xt  five  years,  175  miles 
were  added.  In  1866,  the  ti>lal  was  2,278  miles,  and  at  this  figure 
the  system  remained  for  three  years.  In  iij7o,  tlie  mileage  was  2,617. 
No  249  1  153 
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About  this  time  began  the  "battle  of  the  gauges"  and  ihe  reign  of 
the  subsidy  hunter.  TIk-  main  systems  were  built  on  a  gauge  of  5 
feet  8  inches.  The  theory  was  developed  that  a  narrower  and  more 
cheaply  constructed  road  would  serve  the  needs  of  the  country  as 
well  as  tlie  most  costly  liroad  gauge.  A  system  of  narrow-gauge 
mads  was  planned  by  a  Toronto  syndicate,  and,  after  much  outpour- 
ing of  words  and  printer's  ink,  the  uiunicipalilies  were  got  into 
proper  form  for  voting  aid;  the  Ontario  government  was  persuaded 
to  begin  the  system  of  provincial  subsidies,  which  was  taken  up  by 
the  Federal  Parliament,  and  the  Toronto  and  Nipissingand  Welling- 
ton, Grey,  and  Bruce  roads  were  begun  and  built  on  the  narrow- 
gauge  system.  Events  showed  that  the  narrow-gauge  men  were 
not  altogether  right,  while  the  broad-gauge  advocates  were  partly 
wrong.  In  1872-73,  after  a  period  in  which  its  track  had  three  rails 
and  two  gauges,  the  Grand  Trunks  on  its  main  system,  adopted  the 
standard  4-foot-8^4nch  gauge  of  the  continent,  and  later  the  narrow- 
gauge  lines  were  absorbed  and  widened  by  the  Grand  Trunk  or  the 
neiv  Canadian  Pacific.  The  discussion  had  awakened  the  demand 
for  railway  advantages,  and,  between  1870  and  1880,  4,241  miles 
were  added  to  the  system.  The  next  decade  saw  the  Canadian 
Pacific  syndicate  born  and  the  transcontinental  line  finished,  and, 
in  all,  6,293  miles  of  new  railway  built.  Between  x§90  and  1900, 
4,506  miles  more  were  built,  and  the  total  of  17,657  miles  reached. 

In  the  operation  of  the  systems, there  are  employed  2,282  loco- 
motives, 2,166  passenger  and  662  baggage  and  express  cars,  64,979 
freight  cars,  1,928  cars  for  conductors  and  railway  service,  and  611 
snowplows  and  flangers. 

The  traffic  carried  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  comprised 
21,500,175  passengers  (only  7  of  whom  were  killed)  and  35,946,183 
tons  of  freight.  Passenger  trains  traveled  20,922,098  miles;  freight 
trains,  24,662,906  miles;  and  mixed  trains,  9,592,867  miles.  The 
earnings  of  the  roads  during  the  year  were  $70,740,270,  an  increase 
over  the  year  1899  of  $8,496,486.  The  working  expenses  amounted 
to  $47,699,798,  an  increase  of  $6,993,581,  leaving  net  earnings  of 
$23,040,472,  or  $1,502,804  more  than  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 1899. 
The  returns  do  not  give  the  number  of  employees,  but  the  figures  of 
the  operating  expenses  help  to  show  how  important  the  railways  are 
in  an  industrial  sense.  The  expenses  of  the  railways  in  1900  were: 
•  Maintenance  of  line  and  buildings,  $10,259,093;  for  the  working  and 
repairs  of  engines,  $15,097, 108;  for  like  service  with  cars,  $4,501,239; 
forgeneral  operating  expenses,  $17,842,356;  the  total  being $47. 699,- 
79.S~nearly  all  going  in  wages  or  for  material  in  the  production  of 
which  wages  were  the  greatest  element. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  roads  and  equipment  is  put  at 
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f  998, 26^,404,  or,  roughly,  ^54,000  a  mile.  The  division  into  stock, 
bonds,  and  subsidies  is  thus  given: 

Share  capital  paid  ^79,368,000 

Preferred  sliares  paid   130,  957. 000 

Bonds..   373,716,000 

Dominion  subsidies   157*  565, 000 

Provhicial  ■ubtidies   31,310^000 

Muoieipal  bonuses...   xs,  884, 000 

From  other  sources.   7,465.000 

These  figures,  particularly  those  as  regards  ordinary-share  capi* 
tal,  are  not  always  evidence  of  investment.  There  are  roads  whose 
owners  contributed  little  or  none  of  their  own  money  to  creating 
the  works  they  control;  there  are  even  roads  or  sections  of  roads  the 
building  of  which  has  put  money  into,  instead  of  taking  it  out  of, 
the  owners'  pockets.  There  are  others  whose  stock  was  issued 
either  to  the  public  or  the  inner  circle  of  promoters  at  figures  very 
much  under  its  face  value.  Probably,  from  25  to  50  per  cent  would 
represent  the  expansion  of  share  capital  in  this  manner.  The  pub* 
lie  aid,  amounting  to  over  ^00,000,000,  was  a  very  real  contribution, 
however — it  is  a  main  cause  of  the  heavy  debt  which  both  the 
Dominion  and  Provinces  have  to  carry. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  a  very  comprehensive  table  puh* 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Railways,  in  which  the  details  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty«nine  railways  are  given,  relating  to  the  sources 
from  which  their  capital  was  derived.  The  railways  are  divisible 
into  several  groups,  as  follows: 

Govemment  railways:  WUm. 

Intrrrnloniiil  .....»..*.   i,  332 

Prince  Edward  Island   3IO 

Ciraiid  Trunk  Railway: 

Main  line   884 

Branch  Hoes.   a,  S70 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway: 

Main  line   3,  628 

Branch  lines.   3. 244 

Other  railways.   6,256 

Total  len^jth  nf  Canadian  railways   17,  S24 

The  following  gives  a  synoptical  view  of  the  capital  engaged  in 
the  railways  of  Canada: 

Grand  Trunk  Railway: 

Main  line —  CAi>itiii  paid  up. 

•Ordioary-share  capital  1109,35^,  SS4 

f  reference  capital   89, 244, 198 

Bonded-debt  capital   86, 141, 717 

lAtan  from  Government   XS,  149, 634 

Total  capital  of  main  tine.   agOi  885, 133 
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Grand  Trunk  Railway — ConlinucJ. 

Branches —  Capiul  paid  up. 

Ordinary-share  capital   $3001,000 

Preference  capital  ♦   2,  555,  657 

Bondrd-tleht  capital   3i|f>i7, 

Aid  from  Dominion  Govcrnmcni   i<934i  832 

Aid  from  provincial  government   3, 000, 406 

Aid  from  municipalities  ,   S«745t735 

Total  capital  of  branches   4$<  ^54*4^7 

Total  capital  of  Grand  Trunk  system   345. 039,  56U 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway: 
Main  line — 

Ordinary>$harc  capital   65,000.000 

Preference  capital   29. 331 , 666 

Bondcd-dcht  capital   III«98$,  71S 

Aid  fri'in  Doniininn  Tr- .s  ernmcnt   25»  240,  000 

Aid  from  ]>rnvincial  K'JVcriitncnt   334i  ti57 

Aid  from  municipalities   572,500 

Total  capital  of  main  line   232,454,  538 

Branrhf5 — 

Ordinary-share  capital   14.  230,  916 

Preference  capital   2, 984, 476 

Bonded-debt  capital   50. 326, 71S 

Aid  from  Dom  i  n  ion  Government   8, 665, 7B9 

Aid  frnm  Dominion  nr>vcrnmpnt  {('row's  Nesl  Pass)............  630,  Ofio 

Aid  from  prnviiK  i.tl  government   u.7i>S.997 

Aid  from  municipalities   4,113,444 

Aid  from  other  sources   724, 294 

Total  capital  of  branches.   96,464,634 

Total  capital  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system   328, 919, 173 


Total  share  capital  of  all  railways  paid  up.   410. 326. 094 

Total  hi>iHU  il  ilrbl  of  all  railways  issued   394,062,462 

Total  bonded  debt  of  all  railways  sold   373,  716,  703 

Total  Dominion  Government  aid  to  railways   159,  565,  770 

Total  provincial  f^ovcrnment  aid  to  railways..   31, 310, 170 

Total  municipal  aid  to  railways.   s$t  884, 543 

Total  capital  from  other  sources   7.4^51  123 

Total  capital  of  the  Gf»vfrnmrnt  railways   63,  849,  840 

Grand  total  of  railway  capital  paid  up   998,264,404 


In  regard  to  railway  subsidies,  the  de{iartinent  report  says: 

The  Federal  Government  expenditure  on  railways  prior  to  and  since  the  date  of 

confederation  (July  i,  1867)  amounts,  on  capital  account,  to  |ia7»636,988,o7  (includ- 
ing  $25,000,000  granted  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail  way  Company),  which,  lopether 
with  $2()b,?>-j2A)ii  expended  on  the  Nova  Scotia  Railway  and  the  European  and 
North  American  Railway  and  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  and  for  railway 
subsidies  charged  against  the  consolidated  fund  the  further  sum  of  $23,387,563.51, 
makesa  total  expenditure  of  $151,161,423.4$.  In  addition,  there  hasl>een  :>n  ex« 
penditure  since  confederation  for  working  expenses  of  |8i,39Z,473.xx,  covering  the 
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miUiiteiiaiice  and  operation  o(  the  Government  nmds,  or  a  grand  total  of  f  232,552,0 
89s. 59,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  $13,881,460,65,  paid  out  before  confed- 
eration, has  been  i  xpondcd  on  railways  during  the  past  thirty-three  yean.  The 
revenut!  dcri\  c<l  from  (he  Government  roads  daring  the  Same  period  amount  to 
$73,225,382.16. 

The  continued  expansion  of  the  subsidy  system  is  awakening 
alarm  among  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  The  population  of 
Canada  is  hardly  over  5,500,000,  and  the  debt,  almost  solely  ere- 
ated  by  the  granting  of  Government  subsidies  in  aid  of  public 
improvements,  is  becoming  a  very  heavy  burden  to  carry. 

There  are  about  1,000  miles  of  new  railway  now  under  construc- 
tion, mostly  through  wild  and  unsettled  territory. 

The  result  of  the  survey  for  a  Canadian  railway  to  the  Yukon 
has  50  far  progressed  that  the  chief  engineer  is  able  to  say  that  a 
practicable  line  can  be  obtained,  on  which  a  road  could  be  constructed 
at  reasonable  cost. 

John  L.  Bittinger, 
Montreal,  March  j6y  igoi.  Consul-GeneraL 


THE  WATER  WAYS  OF  CANADA. 

Canada  in  earlier  days  was  styled  **a  wooden  country,"  because 
of  her  vast  forest  areas,  but  the  same  term  might  as  truthfully  have 
been  applied  to  the  United  States  a  century  ago.  One  feature  of 
Canada  which  might  be  used  in  a  national  descri}Mive  title  is  her 
water  ways,  which  are  unrivaled  in  length  as  aUo  in  service  to 
commerce. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKKS. 

From  the  point  where  the  waters  of  Canada  mingle  with  those 
of  the  Atlantic  to  a  Canadian  port  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
along  the  entire  course  of  which  a  vessel  may  sail  in  Canadian 
waters,  the  distance  is  2,260  statute  miles. 

From  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Montreal,  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  extends  986  miles,  with  a  channel  wide  enough  and  deep 
enough  for  ocean  steamers. 

From  Lake  Superior  to  Three  Rivers,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
where  tidal  inrtuence  ceases,  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Montreal,  there 
is  a  drop  in  level  to  the  extent  of  600  feet;  that  is,  a  vessel  from 
Montreal  on  its  voyage  to  Port  Arthur  has  to  ascend  600  feet.  To 
attain  this  lici^ht,  there  is  a  system  of  Inrks  in  operation,  by  iiuans 
of  which  vessels  are  lifted  551  feet,  leaving  49  feel  to  be  overcome 
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by  working  against  a  downward  stream,  which  at  one  place  near 
Iroquois  often  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  tug  to  help  a  steamer 
up  the  river. 

CANALS. 

Between  Montreal  and  Kingston,  the  canals,  with  their  length, 
lock  dimensions,  and  height  of  lift,  are  as  follows: 


Cam  Is. 


LMbine  

Sou  langcs  ^.,,„„ 
Cornifmll 
Panrnn**  PMnt, 
lUpidc  Plal...... 

Galop* ............. 

Miinmy.......~.... 


The  width  of  the  locks  is  45  feet  and  depth  of  water  on  the  sills 
14  feet.  On  their  course  down  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  several 
of  the  canals  are  not  used,  as  the  rapids  are  run  with  safety.  From 
Kingston,  the  course  west  is  through  Lake  Ontario  until  Port  Dal- 
housie  is  reached,  where  the  Wetland  Canal  is  entered.  This  splen- 
did construction  extends  36^  miles;  the  total  lift  is  326^^  feet, 
which  is  effected  by  twenty-seven  locks,  each  270  feet  by  45  feet,  with 
a  depth  of  14  feet.  From  the  end  of  the  Welland  Canal — Port  Col* 
borne — there  is  deep  water  to  Sault  Canal,  394  miles.  The  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Canal  extends  5,967  feet;  it  has  only  one  lock,  which  is 
900  feet  by  60  feet,  and  lowest  depth  20  feet  3  inches,  the  total  rise 
being  18  feet.  Another  water  course  runs  from  Montreal  to  Ottawa 
and  turns  down  to  Kingston,  a  total  distance  of  245  miles.  The 
rivers  Ottawa  and  Ridt  au  are  part  of  this  water  way.  The  canals 
on  this  route  are:  Lachine,  8}4  miles;  St.  Anne's  1<k  k  rind  piers, 
one-eighth  of  a  mile;  Carillon  Canal,  three-fourths  of  a  mile;  Gren- 
ville,  5^  miles.  From  Ottawa  to  Kingston — 126}(  miles — ^thereare 
thirty-five  locks.  Besides  these  main-line  canals,  there  are  others 
on  the  line  of  the  Richelieu  River;  in  Ontario,  through  the  Peter- 
borough district :  in  Cape  Breton ;  and  a  number  of  branches  acting 
as  feeders  to  the  Rideau  and  Welland  systems. 

CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

The  lutal  quantity  of  frcie^ht  passed  through  the  several  divisions 
of  the  canals  during  i<:>9S^  vvas  as  loUuws: 


Lcagdi. 


LcoifUi  of 


Milf*. 


J-tti. 


M 
II 
t 

3l 

H 

9l 


»7o 

J*. 


170 

I  ^ 

NokKte. 


LUlof 


Fttt. 


45 
84 
48 
3t 
«*l 

IS* 
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St. 

Cbambly 
Otuwa... 


P^m  pfod* 
ttctt,  etc. 


Si.  Peters  

Mamy-.»»  

Trent  Vallqr.. 


Tfftu. 

',105 
4.9M 


Merciian- 
dbc. 


Tom. 

333,648 

454.338 

50, 690) 


ToUl. 


7" rf>M. 

70,804 
16.788 
40,160 


The  Chicago  Trade  Report  for  1899  gives  19^396,518  as  the  total 
number  of  bushels  of  grain  shipped  from  that  city  for  transit  through 
Canada  in  1S99.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  Chicago  to  Canada 
by  water  in  1899  was  $5»3X9ii97.  The  total  quantity  of  through 
freights  passed  eastward  and  westward  through  the  Welland  and 
St.  Lawrence  canals  from  Lake  £rie  to  Montreal  in  the  last  ten 
years  was  as  follows: 


Yor. 


iBqg.. ...... , 


ihr/-,... 


»893  


of  west  to 
eact. 


0-77 

a. 08 

4 

3.2s 
3.6 

4'S 

6 


The  disparity  between  the  volume  ut  freight  carried  eastward 
from  Lakr  Krie  to  Montreal  and  that  taken  on  the  westward  trip  is 
very  striking,  the  average  ratio  of  the  westward  freight  to  the  east- 
ward for  the  ten  years  iSoo-iSqc)  liavitig  been  only  2.58  per  cent. 

The  freight  carried  up  and  down  tlie  Welland  Canal  in  1899  was 
as  follows: 


VeMete. 

Eastward. 

Wcrtward. 

Tom. 

397.084 

3<S>OM 

Tom. 

I3.4M 
i35,«Sa 

6s3,i04 

»47.5«4 

The  advantage  of  American  vessels  in  the  carrying  trade  from 
Lake  Erie  to  this  port  is  marked ;  they  had  return  cargoes  west- 
ward equal  to  41  per  cent  of  those  brought  eastward,  whereas  the 
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Caiuiiliaii  vcsscib  had  westward  return  cargoes  io  the  extent  of 
only  4. 19  per  cent—just  about  onc-teuth  of  the  American. 

From  a  statistical  report  of  lake  commerce  passing  through  the 
canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan  and  Ontario,  during  the  season 
of  1900,  received  by  the  passenger  department  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  the  following  interesting  general  summary  is  gleaned : 

Total  freight  carried    nei  inn»...  25.643,073 

Total  valuation  placed  on  freight  carried.....   ^367,041,  (>S9 

Average  value  per  tun  of  freight  carried   $10.41 

Total  amount  paid  for  freight  transportation   I24, 953. 31  s 

Average  distance  freight  was  carried  miles...  dS5<9 

Average  cost  per  ton  for  freight  transportation.  

Total  number  registered  vessels  usint;  ranal?;   879 

Total  number  of  passages  by  unregistered  craft  carry ing  freight..  454 

Time  American  lock  was  operated  days...  238 

Time  Canadian  lock  was  operated  .do   838 

Total  valuation  placed  on  registered  vessels   ^69,  735, 159 

Total  number  of  passengers  transported.,..,   5?,  '55 

Freight  carried  by  registered  vessels  tons...  25.5155,934 

Unregistered  vessels  do   57,  139 

American  vessels.  percent...  97 

Canadian  vessels.  do   3 

Passengen  carried  by  American  vessels  do   4a 

Passengers  carried  by  Canadian  vessels  do   58 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals, 
which  has  just  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  the  total  traffic  through 
the  several  canals  of  the  Dominion  for  the  season  of  1899  amounted 
to  6,225,924  tons,  a  decrease  of  39:^,551  tons  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  includes  3,006,664  tons  passing  through  the  Sauk 
Ste.  Marie  Canal,  which  is  free  of  toll. 

Of  through  freight  through  the  Welland  Canal,  Canadian  vessels 
carried  309,546  tons,  a  decrease  of  740  tons;  and  United  States  ves- 
sels 460,07s  tons,  a  decrease  of  350,373  tons. 

The  quantity  of  grain  passed  down  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
canals  to  Montreal  was  332,746  tons,  a  decrease  of  186,786  tons  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  Of  this,  48,828  tons  were  trans- 
shipped at  Ogdensburg,  as  against  40,357  the  previous  year.  The 
further  quantity  of  39,545  tons  of  grain  passed  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence canals  only  to  Montreal,  making  a  total  of  372,291  tons. 

The  rate  of  toll  on  grain  through  the  Welland,  giving  free  passage 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  was  10  cetits  a  ton. 

On  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  1,349,993  tons  of  freight  were  moved, 
being  a  decrease  of  90,041  tons.  Of  these,  609,454  tons  were  east- 
bound  through  freight  and  29,810  tons  were  west-bound  through 
freight  ;  811,616  tons  were  agricultural  products,  380,137  tons  were 
merchandise,  and  81,951  tons  forest  products. 
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CANAL    VS.   RAILWAV   TRAl  1  IC. 

As  havinjy  an  inttrcslinc^  bearing  on  the  question  of  canal  vs. 
railway  trans{)ort  of  grain  from  the  west,  it  may  be  noted  that 
vvherea  c^rain  and  pease  passed  down  to  Montreal  through  the  Wel- 
land  and  ht.  Lawrence  canals  to  the  extent  of  333,746  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  186,786  tons  from  the  previous  year,  the  quantity  carried 
to  Montreal  via  tlie  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railways 
amounted  to  209,170  tons,  a  decrease  of  <S4,22i  tons.  In  addition, 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  a  new  system  of  jrrain  irafHc  has  c  onie 
into  operation  from  Depot  Harbor,  on  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron, 
over  the  line  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  Railway,  to  Coteau  Landing, 
at  the  head  of  the  Soulanges  Canal;  thence  by  barge  to  Montreal. 
In  the  season  of  1898,  the  total  freight  carried  by  this  loute  to 
Montreal  was  263,735  tons,  ot  wiiich  226,406  tons  were  grain.  In 
the  season  of  1899,  309,573  tons  were  carried,  of  whicli  -?59,53i  tons 
were  grain,  going  through  the  Be.uiharntiis  Canal,  the  Soulanges 
not  then  being  opened.  Of  the  grain  so  carried  in  1898,  59,063 
tons  were  wheat  and  149,169  tons  corn;  in  1899,  66,635  t^^^s  were 
wheat  and  174,932  tons  corn. 

ENLARGED  CANAL  FACILITIES. 

In  concluding  liis  report,  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals 
says: 

On  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  k/xj,  by  means  of  the  enlarged 
canal  system-  and  the  intermediate  water  ways  (though  not  fully  completed), 

passage  to  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  n  att  r  from  Lake  Superior  to  ihr  hr.id  of  ocean 
navigation  at  Montreal  was  aflonUd.  The  extent  "f  tin-  improved  facilities  of 
communication  so  o!)tained  and  their  value  to  coinnierciai  inicrcsls  may  he  unfirr- 
stood  from  the  fact  that  in  place  of  the  old  limit  of  lock  dimensions — viz,  length, 
soo  feet;  width,  45  feel;  depth  of  water  on  the  sills,  9  feet — ^the  enlarged  loclcs  are 
270  feet  in  length.  45  feet  in  width,  with  14  feet  of  water  on  sifls,  accommodating 
vessels  255  feel  long  and  44  feel  wide.  As  an  index  to  the  carrying  power  of  the 
new  canal  works,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  typical  vessel — the  propeller  Aritgon, 
whose  length  is  247  feet  and  width  42.6  feet — has  passed  through  the  enlarged 
Welland  Canal,  drawing  14  feet  of  water  and  carrying  2.212  tons  of  corn.  The 
throogb  route  between  Montreal  and  Port  Arthur,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
now  open  for  I4>foot  naTigation*  comprises  73  miles  of  •  mal  and  965  miles  of 
river  and  lake  waters,  or  a  total  of  1,098  miles.  To  Duiuth,  the  total  disunce  is 
1,162  miles. 

The  approaches  to  the  canals  and  the  channel  through  the  intermediate  river 
reaches  are  well  defined  and  are  lighted  with  gas  buoys,  rendering  their  navigation 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  feasible  and  safe.  In  the  case  of  the  Soulanges  Canal, 
the  canal  is  well  lighted  througliout  by  electricity,  a  system  which  will  be  extended  to 
other  canals  before  long.  With  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  new  channel 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  now  possessed  by  the  river  pilots,  full  advantage  will  no 
doubt  be  taken  of  the  improved  facilities  afforded  by  the  enlargement  works;  and 
this  great  water  highway  from  the  west  will  realise  the  aims  of  its  projectors  and  con> 
stmcters  in  giving  rise  to  the  establishment  of  lines  of  deep-draft  vessels  on  the 
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route,  with  the  beneficial  result  of  a  vast  itnpettts  to  the  trade  and  commerce  uf 
the  country.  Already,  iiidicalions  i>f  tnovem^nt  on  all  sides  promise  ttic  earlv  an;l 
rapid  development  of  ihc  new  era  of  progress,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  tin  jn  - 
duction  and  transport  of  crude  materials,  ores,  grain,  coal,  and  lumber,  but  in  the 
enormous  expansion  of  mantifacittres  and  Industries  on  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers,  notably  the  iron  and  steel  and  shipbuilding 
industries,  to  all  of  which  the  ability  to  employ  vessels  carrying  3.000  tons  of  freight 
direct  to  the  seaboard  and  Europe,  wh'u  h  Canada  has  now  afforded,  must  inevitably 
prove  a  great  stimulant.  The  growth  of  the  main  centers  of  production  and  col- 
lection on  the  lakes,  as  shown  by  the  last  United  States  census  of  1900.  is  suSctent 
indication  of  the  prodigious  vitality  of  the  region.  Since  1 890,  Buffalo  lias  increased 
37  per  cent,  to  a  population  of  353,000;  Clevelattd,  the  great  shipbuilding  center, 
46  per  cent,  to  382,000;  Toledo,  61  {x-r  rent,  to  132,000;  netroit,  38  per  cent,  to 
386,000;  Milwaukee,  39  per  cent,  to  285,000;  and  Chicago,  54  per  cent,  to  1,699,000. 

To  this  has  to  be  added  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30, 
18991  vessels  were  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  extent  of  a  total  groas  tonnage 
of  183,317,  of  which  139,765  tons  were  steam  vessels,  in  the  prevtout  year,  this 
total  amounted  to  190,743  tons,  and  the  total  for  the  past  eleven  years — 1889  to 
1899,  inclusi\  r — !o  3i(i,'Jo7  tons. 

Though  naturally  not  marked  in  equal  degree,  the  tendency  to  a  similar  indus- 
trial development  on  the  Canadian  side  is  very  evident,  especially  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  where.  In  addition  to  the  existing  important  pulp  and  paper  mills,  the 
establishment  of  large  iron  and  steel  works  Is  in  progress.  At  CoUingwood,  also, 
and  Kini,'Ston  like  works  are  projected,  while  at  Depot  Harbor,  on  Georgian  Bay, 
a  system  uf  wharfs  and  elevators  has  been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  grain  trade.  The  very  extensive  harbor.improvement  works  at  Montreal  will 
naturally  tend  to  attract  traffic  down  the  canals  to  that  port.  The  improvements  at 
Port  Colborne,  the  Lake  Erie  entrance  of  the  Welland  Canal,  are  in  progress. 
Tliey  comprise  the  deepenini^  of  the  approaches  to  the  canal  to  27  feet  and  the  con- 
struction of  two  docks,  with  piers  2'*>  feet  wide,  upon  which  ^.jrain  elevators  will 
be  erected  tu  transfer  grain  lu  the  i4-(ooi-draft  canal  buats  when  required.  The 
deepening  of  the  approaches  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  at  present  limited  to 
accommodating  vessels  of  17  feet  6  inches  draft,  so  as  to  give  a  depth  of  as  feet, 
thus  enabling  the  canal  works  to  be  utilized  to  their  full  extent  (which  is  the  same 
as  the  American  canal  on  the  other  side  of  the  river),  will  probably  be  carried  out 
next  year. 

CANAL  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


The  revenue  from  all  the  canals  has  been  as  follows: 


Year. 

Revenue. 

laataM, 

|j9i,6sa 

346. 7 

3$o,o6i 

«l>3,«l* 

..«>.....».,.><.., 

|S0,<M7 
ft«f9 

4.1, 1?- 

•8gi  
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The  decreases  in  canal  revenue  in  1899  were:  WeUand,  $50,605; 
St.  Lawrence,  $6,111;  Ottawa,  $1,545 — making  together  $58,261. 
Against  this  there  were  increases:  Chambly,  $6,674;  other  canals, 
$1,561— making  a  total  of  $8,335.  Taking  the  total  increase  from 
the  gross  amount  of  decrease  leaves  $50,026  as  the  decline  in  canal 
revenue  in  1S99  as  compared  with  189S. 

The  total  expenditure  charged  to  capital  account  on  the  original 
construction  and  the  enlargement  of  the  several  canals  of  the  Do* 
minion  up  to  June  30,  1900,  was  $79,043,784.09.  A  further  sum  of 
$16,273,]  25. 98  expended  on  the  repairs,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  these  works,  making  a  total  of  $95,316,910.07.  The  total 
revenue  derived,  including  tolls  and  rentals  of  lands  and  water 
powers,  amounted  to  $12,401,9x7.32. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900, 
was:  On  construction  and  enlargement,  $3,639,564.93,  and  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  $711,600.06  for  repairs,  renewals,  and  operation,  mak- 
ing a  total  for  the  year  of  $3,351,164.99.  The  total  net  revenue 
collected  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $322,642.86,  a  decrease  compared 
with  the  net  revenue  of  the  previous  year  of  $46,401.52. 

It  is  evident  tliat  if  the  value  of  facilities  for  transport  were 
measured  by  the  relation  the  net  revenue  received  from  canals  bears 
to  the  outlay,  the  Canadian  canal  system  would  be  found  wanting. 
The  Canadians  do  not  take  so  narrow  a  view.  They  recognize  tliat 
water  ways  and  roadways  are  essential  to  the  commercial  life  of  a 
country 

John  L.  Bittinckk. 
Montreal,  March  21^  igot.  Consul-GeneraL 


IRON  AND   STEEL   BOUNTIES   IN  CANADA. 

The  iron  and  steel  bounties  offered  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
have  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  create  much  discussion,  and 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  demand  from  Parliament  a  repeal 
of  the  law  granting  them. 

Tn  1898-99,  the  iron  bounties  reached  $280,109.  Last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  auditor-general's  report,  the  Dominion  gave  $3x2,774 
as  bounties  on  iron  aad  steel,  the  distribution  being  as  follows: 


Radnor  Forges,  Three  Rivers  $18, 234 

Deseronto  Trun  Company.    27,026 

Hamilton  Blast  Company   107,009 

John  McDougall  &  Co   St  485 

Not*  Seoti*  Steel  Company   137.522 

Mineral  Prodacu  Company   7, 378 

Ontario  R  ll'm;  Mills  ,  «   1,200 

I  lamiltOD  Steel  and  Iron  Company   8, 920 

Total  bottatlM  pai<L»  312, 774 
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The  bounty  paid  is  $$  a  ton  on  pig  iron  from  Canadian  ore  and 
$2  on  pig  iron  from  foreign  ore,  $$  a  ton  on  puddled  bar  from  pig 
Iron  made  in  Canada,  and  $3  a  ton  for  steel  ingots  made  from 
Canadian  pig  iron. 

The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Limited,  of  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  in  its  offer  of  sale  of  $3,000,000  of  7 
per  cent  preferred  stock,  sets  forth  an  estimate  of  the  Government 
bounty  which  will  be  received  by  that  company  for  seven  years. 
The  company  states  that  **if  the  production  from  the  company's 
works  be  as  estimated — 300,000  tons  of  pig  metal  and  60,000  tons  of 
steet  blooms  in  1901,  and  thereafter  400,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel 
per  annum,  made  from  foreign  (Newfoundland)  ore — ^the  bounties 
to  be  received  from  the  Canadian  Government"  will  be  as  follows: 


igot   |87«\ooo 

1903  3*075,000 

1903  1,850,000 

1904  1.450, 000 

1905  1,000,000 

1906   625,000 

1907   ats»  000 

Toial   8^095,000 

The  Cramp  Ontario  Steel  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ^5,000,000, 

is  a  new  enterprise  located  at  C< 'llingwood,  Ontario.     The  bounties 


granted  to  such  enterprises  in  ilie  I'rovince  of  Ontario  by  the  Prov- 
ince and  Dominion  combined  anmunt  to  $7  per  ton  of  the  product. 

Su  inany  iron  and  steel  planls  arc  bring  started  in  liie  Dominion 
that  it  is  feared  that  the  bounties  ollered  will  shortly  become  a 
greater  burden  than  the  country  can  stand. 

In  all  the  iron  and  steel  plants  now  in  operation,  as  well  as  in 
those  projected,  United  States  capital  is  tlominant. 

It  is  very  clear  that  wiih  so  large  a  bounty,  abundant  raw 
material,  and  cheaper  labor  than  in  the  United  States,  the  iron  and 
steel  plants  of  Canada  will  have  a  considerable  advantage  over  the 
plants  in  our  country. 

John  L.  Bittinger, 

Montreal,  March  75,  /po/.  Consul-General. 


FREE   HOMESTEADS   IN  CANADA. 

It  is  officially  announced  by  the  Dominion  Government  that  a 
block  of  60,000  acres  of  free-grant  lands  in  the  Rainy  River  district 
of  Ontario  (in  the  eastern  part  of  this  consular  district)  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  is  open  to  settlement  under  the  "homestead  laws"  of 
Canada.  However,  the  general  homestead  act  is  somewhat  modified 
as  applied  to  this  particular  block  of  lands.    Of  these  lands,  any 
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male  head  of  a  family  nr  sole  female  liead  having  a  cliild  or  children 
under  18  years  of  a^e  may  locate  160  acres  free,  and  may  also  pur- 
chase an  additional  80  acres  at  $1  per  acre.  The  homesteader  must 
clear  and  cultivate  at  least  15  acres,  and  in  no  one  year  less  than  2 
acres,  during  three  years;  must  build  a  habitable  house  at  least  16 
by  20  feet  in  size;  and  must  continuously  reside  on  the  land  for 
three  years  after  location.  If  the  80  acres  additional  is  purchased, 
at  least  15  acres  of  it  must  be  put  under  cultivation  within  three 
years.  Patents  may  issue  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  date 
of  purchase,  or  sooner  if  settlement  duties  have  been  performed. 
Minerals  and  pine  timber  are  reserved  to  the  Government,  but  ilie 
homesteader  may  use  sucli  pine  trees  as  may  be  needed  lor  buildiniij, 
fencing,  and  fuel,  and  may  sell  such  pine  trees  as  may  be  necessarily 
removed  in  the  process  of  clearing,  but  must  pay  limber  dues  en  all 
pine  limber  sold.  All  timber  remaining  on  the  land  when  paieius 
issue  passes  to  the  patentee.  These  lands  are  very  fertile  and  cov- 
ered by  a  dense  forest,  generally  of  valuable  timber.  The  Ontario 
and  Rainy  River  Railroad,  now  nearing  completion,  runs  through 
this  block  of  land  and  brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  markets.  This 
railroad  is  a  link  in  the  Canadian  Northern  system,  which,  within 
the  next  six  or  eight  months,  will  have  a  continuous  line  from  Port 
Arthur,  on  Lake  Superior,  to  Winnipeg  and  thence  300  miles 
northwest 

W.  H.  H.  Graham, 
Winnipeg,  March  2pf  ipor.  Consul, 


NURSERY  STOCK   IN    MANITOBA   AND  BRITISH 

COLUMBIA. 

An  order  in  council  has  recently  been  passed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  of  Canada,  modifying  the  operations  of  the  **San  Jos6 
scale  act,**  which  act  has  heretofore  practically  prohibited  the  im> 
portation  from  the  United  States  of  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 

The  order  in  council,  as  enacted,  authorizes  exemption  from  the 
San  Jos6  act  of  any  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  grafts,  cuttings,  or 
buds,  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  from  any  country  to  which 
said  act  applies,  and  all  importations  thereof  are  permitted  to  be 
entered  at  the  customs  port  of  Winnipeg  between  March  15  and 
May  15  and  between  October  7  and  December  7 ;  and  at  the  customs 
port  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  from  October  15  to  March  15. 
Government  officials  are  designated  at  each  of  said  ports  to  thor- 
oughly fumigate  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  all  importations  of  nurs« 
ery  stock  that  may  be  entered,  but  the  Government  assumes  no  risk 
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or  responsibility  for  loss  or  damav^c  l)y  reason  of  such  fumigation. 
Entries  arc  not.  permittcfl  al  <jtiier  ports  than  those  named  above. 

The  gt-neral  tariff  laws  of  the  Dominion  impose  a  duty  of  3  cents 
on  eacii  biukled  or  improved  fruit  or  shade  tree,  and  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  20  per  cent  on  shrubbery  imported  from  the  United  States; 
but  seedling  slock  for  grafting  and  fiorists'  stock  in  general  are 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

There  is  a  large  and  q-rowing  demand  for  nursery  .slot  k  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwcsi  Territories,  and  the  supply,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tariff,  should  come  largely  from  the  United  States,  as  trees 
and  shrubs  propagated  in  the  Northwestern  States  are  better  adapted 
to  this  climate  than  those  produced  elsewhere. 

W.  H.  H.  Graham, 
Winnipeg,  March       igoi.  Consul. 


VICTORIA  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMBOAT 

CONNECTIONS. 

The  graiiUng  of  a  subsidy  of  «^i5,ooo  j)ct  .ninum  for  twenty  years 
to  a  syndicate  which  proposes  to  coi\struct  a  railway  and  ferry  to 
connect  Victoria  with  the  Fraser  River  Valley  and  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  has  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  existing 
transportation  facilities,  although  no  active  steps  have  yet  been  taken 
on  the  proposed  route. 

For  the  first  time,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  cars  were  seen  in 
the  yards  of  the  Esquimau  and  Nanatmo  Railway  in  this  city ;  and 
tt  is  said  that  a  contract  has  been  made  between  the  two  roads,  to 
date  from  March  i,  1901,  by  which  cars  containing  freight  for  Vic- 
toria arriving  at  Vancouver  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will 
be  loaded,  without  breaking  bulk,  on  a  large  barge  ferry,  taken  to 
Ladysmtth,  the  new  town  60  miles  north  of  Victoria  on  the  east 
shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  placed  on  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo 
Railway  line,  and  brought  to  Victoria  the  same  day.  The  sheds  at 
Ladysmith  have  just  been  enlarged,  and  the  freight  warehouse  and 
sheds  at  the  Victoria  depot  have  also  been  greatly  added  to,  to 
enable  the  goods  to  be  stored  and  taken  care  of. 

Another  event  has  been  the  purchase  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navi- 
gation Company,  a  local  concern  that  has  long  controlled  the  steam- 
ers running  from  Victoria  to  all  northern  ports.  This  company  has 
two  good  passenger  steamers,  which  have  been  kept  on  the  Vancouver 
route  and  constituted  the  daily  ferry  between  the  two  largest  cities 
of  British  Columbia.    It  also  owns  and  runs  a  number  of  other 
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Steamers,  built  primarily  as  freighters,  which  have  carried  passen- 
gers as  well  as  merchandise  to  and  from  the  Fraser  River  canneries, 
the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  extreme  northern  ports 

of  British  Columbia  and  Skagway.  While  these  are  good,  service- 
able steamers,  ihey  are  not  well  adapted  for  passengers,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  persons  desiring  to  go  north  have  taken  a  ferry- 
boat to  Seattle  and  there  secured  accommodations  on  the  numerous 

first-class  passenger  steamers  which  sail  regularly  from  that  city  to 
Skagway,  m-ne  of  which,  except  the  mail  steamer  Cotta^:^e  City,  touch 
at  thi'^  pnrt  1  lip  new  management  assumed  charge  the  ist  of  the 
present  month,  a:itJ  aiinounres  that  on  Ma)-  i  it  will  put  on  two 
first-class  passenger  steamers  between  V^ictoria  and  Skagway,  to 
leave  every  five  days;  also,  that  the  service  on  the  west  coast  and 
Fraser  River  will  be  improved.  It  is  stated  that  two  fast  American 
steamers  have  been  purchased,  one  of  which  will  be  put  on  the  Van- 
couver route,  making  tlie  daily  run  to  Victitria  in  four  hcnirs. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  for  the  past  six  monliis 
there  have  been  two  daily  steamers  running  between  Victoria  and 
Seattle,  and  it  is  said  another  will  be  put  on  the  early  part  of  next 
month.  The  low  fares  have  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  travel. 
The  average  number  of  passengers  carried  per  day  has  exceeded 
one  hundred  each  way. 

Abraham  E.  Smith, 
Victoria,  Marck  iS^  igoo.  Cmsmi, 


IMPROVEMENT         BRAZILIAN  CABLE  SERVICE. 

Improvements  of  an  important  character,  materially  affecting 
the  facility  and  cost  of  cable  communication  between  Brazil  and  liie 
United  States,  have  been  made  by  the  Western  Brazilian  Cable 
Company.  As  a  result  of  the  new  line  opened  by  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company  from  New  York  to  the  Azores  Islands,  connecting 
with  the  line  from  Brazil  via  Lisbon,  mess.iges  can  now  be  sent 
without  the  delays  incident  to  the  crnsh  of  business  in  the  London 
offices,  which  formerly  had  to  handle  all  the  Brazil  com  i;i  u nications. 
The  niaii  igers  of  the  large  coffee  houses  here,  wlm  umj  the  service 
constantly  in  their  l)usiness,  say  that  the  new  lines  have  proved  very 
beneficial.  In  addition  to  the  increased  facilities,  an  advantage  has 
been  gained  in  the  cost  of  transmission.  The  rates  have  been  re- 
duced on  an  average  25  per  cent.  Formerly,  the  charge  per  word 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York  was  nearly  $1.30;  now,  it  is 
atM>ut  %\.  The  averaf^e  time  for  a  word  in  transmission  between 
the  two  places  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  minutes.  Messages 
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have  come  ihtuu^li  in  twcUo  minutes.  The  compativ  sends  all 
messajjes  by  Lisbon  and  the  C'ommercia!  Cable  Company  s  ime, 
unless  another  route  is  specified  by  the  sender. 

The  consolidated  company  operating  here  under  the  name  of  the 
''Western  Cable  Company"  is  a  union  of  the  Western  Brazilian  and 
the  Brazilian  Submarine.  It  has  three  cables  from  Pernambuco  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  two  from  Pernambuco  to  Para,  two  from  Pernam- 
buco to' London,  and  one  from  Pernambuco  to  Lisbon.  Connections 
are  made  with  all  the  important  ports  from  Para  to  Montevideo. 
The  charges  per  word  are  based  on  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for 
every  three  months,  as  determined  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 
At  present  it  is  900  reis  to  the  franc  (19.3  cents),  and  if  exchange 
remains  above  iid.,*  it  will  soon  be  considerably  less. 

The  following  rates  may  be  of  interest: 

Canada,  New  York  City,  Boston,  Haiiimore,  Hhilatielphia,  Wash-  Milreis. 

ington,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans   4.68=|i.oo 

Barbados.^    8.9ts  t.91 

St.  Thomaa..   9. 18=  i.  96 

ITabana   ?  4S= 

Trinidad      9' 27=  1.98 

Eugene  Seeger, 
Rio  i>e  Janeiro,  March  p,  1^1,  Cpmui-GemraL 


CORAL  AND  PEARL  FISHERIES  OF  COLOMBIA. 

The  following  nolice,  dated  Panama,  February  20,  1901,  appeared 
in  a  local  paper  of  rc<  (Mit  tlate  and  is  an  official  announcement  by 
the  Panama  (juvcrnnicuL  of  the  intended  sale  of  the  rights  of  the 
fisheries  at  the  Pearl  Islands: 

The  Gnvcrnment  will  sliortly  accept  bids  for  the  rtjjhl  to  wnrk  the  pearl  and 
coral  fishcricii  in  Ct)l<mibian  waiers  for  a  lerm  o(  fifteen  years.  To  intending  bid- 
ders for  the  said  right,  full  particulars  will  be  furnished  at  the  Government  Hotise. 

For  somrthinuf  like  a  liuiidred  years  and  more,  the  small  group 
of  islands  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Panama,  known  as  the  "  I'earl 
Isl.mds."  have  been  famous  for  their  remarkable  yield  of  pearls  and 
Coral.  Durintj  cf^rtain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  are  un- 
usually I  Icar.  iht  se  waters  are  worked  by  divers,  and  many  [>earls 
of  great  value  have  beeti  found  there.  The  pearls  rank  well  in  ^rade 
and  color:  in  the  latter  respect,  they  ranpfe  from  the  pure  white  to 
green  and  lead  gray  and  fr  eciuently  jet  black. 

These  fishing  grounds  have  been  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the 
Government,  as  well  as  to  the  few  more  fortunate  finders.  Some 

*  ttd.     cents)  to  the  nilreis,  which  cquaU  i,ooa  rei*. 
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little  expense  is  attached  to  the  business,  as  it  is  necessary  t(\  have 
experienced  divers  and  men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  business. 

It  is  estimated  tliaL  the  sliell  of  the  oyster,  commnrdy  known  as 
the  mother-of-pearl  shell,  ii  trimmed  and  shipped  to  Europe  or  ilic 
United  States,  would  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  ordinary  expenses 
and  leave  the  find  of  pearl  as  a  clear  profit.  It  is  not  common  tfj 
have  valuable  finds,  yet  the  fisher  is  sometimes  rewarded  with  {)earls 
of  great  worth.  Some  two  years  ago,  a  small  boy,  while  diving  in 
the  shallow  water  more  for  sport  than  work,  found  a  pearl  which 
he  sold  to  a  local  dealer  for  $4,000  silver  ($1,760).  This  dealer 
delivered  the  same  pearl  to  a  buyer  in  Panama  and  received  $10,000 
stiver  ($4,400)  for  it.  This  pearl  is  now  in  Paris  and  an  offer  of 
$6,000  gold  has  been  made  therefor  and  refused. 

Formerly,  those  who  worked  in  these  waters  paid  a  percentage 
on  their  finds;  later,  an  annual  tax.  It  seems  that  now  the  Govern* 
ment  has  decided  to  sell  the  exclusive  right  to  the  highest  bidder 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 


I  transmit  herewith  an  official  statement  just  issued  by  the 
National  Bank  of  liaiti.  This  bank  is  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  Treasury  De- 
partment does  to  our  Government.  All  the  Government  money  is 
deposited  therein,  and  all  disbursements  are  made  therefrom. 

There  are  several  features  of  this  report  that  arrest  one's  atten- 
tion,  as  it  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time  and  the  disbursements  that  have  been  made  by  the  Govern* 
ment  during  the  past  year.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
Government  has  not  had  to  resort  to  a  loan  to  meet  its  current 
expenses  either  here  or  abroad,  but  has  managed  to  bring  its 
expenses  within  its  resources. 

The  national  debt  of  Haiti,  foreign  and  domestic,  according  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  bank  in  its  report,  is  $27,000,000  gold. 
Last  year,  from  the  statement  published,  the  debt  was  $19,076,752 
gold  and  9,372,133.34  gourdes.  The  latter,  reduced  to  its  equiva- 
lent  in  gold  at  the  ruling  rate  of  exchange,  would  make  the  total 
debt  at  last  report  $27,901,673  gold;  showing  a  reduction  from  the 
present  figures  of  $901,673  gold.  This  reduction  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  the  Government  changing  the  floating  debt,  which 
was  largely  in  Haitian  currency,  to  a  gold  basis,  and  issuing  a 
No  249'  2 


Panama,  March  ii^  igoi. 


H.  A.  GUDGER, 

dmsul-Geueral. 
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new  series  of  bonds  to  cover  this  debt,  in  which  both  principal  and 
interest  were  payable  in  gold.  This  conversion  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  foreign  holders  and  has  caused  a  slight  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.  Owing  to  the  high  rate  of  exchange,  the  foreign  holders 
were  subject  to  a  considerable  loss  in  converting  this  currency  into 
gold.  During  the  year,  the  interest  on  both  the  foreign  and  interior 
debt  has  been  regularly  met,  and  I  think  that  it  can  be  said  the 
financial  condition  of  Haiti,  in  regard  to  its  national  debt,  is  more 
satisfactory  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  period. 

The  paper  currency  is  being  reduced  by  the  Government  with- 
drawing it  gradually  and  not  placing  new  notes  in  circulation,  the 
intention  being  to  bring  the  circulating  medium  to  a  gold  standard. 

The  present  monetary  circulation  is  as  follows: 


Paper  currency  of  the  denomination  of  i  and  2  gourde*.   $3, 469,  390 

Stiver   8,  SOOfeOOO 

Bronze  (i  and  3  cents)   905,000 

Gold  (American)L   ff.sso^ooo 

Total  amount  in  circulation   7, 444, 390 


Estimating  the  population  (as  given  by  the  pastors  of  the  several 
churches  and  published  in  the  Religious  Bulletin)  at  1,280,000  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  4  years,  there  is  in  circulation  only  $5.81  per 
person.  There  is  but  one  year  on  record  which  shows  a  smaller  cir- 
culation; in  1899,  it  was  $5. 53>^.  The  largest  amount  in  circulation 
was  in  1895,  when  it  was  $10.66  per  capita. 

Another  feature  of  this  report  worthy  of  attention  is  that  the  rate 
of  exchange  for  francs  in  1899  was  180  per  cent  and  for  American 
gold  172 X  per  cent  The  mean  rate  for  this  year  for  francs  was 
116^  per  cent  and  for  American  gold  112^  per  cent. 

Receipts  have  been : 


Revenue  receipts  from  customs,  exports:  Gold. 

1900   S3«»  300. 3a 

1899   2,811.847.05 

Revenue  received  over  preceding  year   490. 453. 3S 


Revenue  receipts  Irom  customs,  imports:  Gounles. 

1900  -   4.448.805.51 

1899   1,666, 559.40 


Revenue  received  over  precedinf^  yeaf.>.. ....«•....•   1.7^^1  ^4'^*  " 

All  export  duties  are  paid  in  gold ;  imports,  in  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

Comparintj  this  statement  of  export  revenue  received  with  that 
ol  the  ten  preceding  years,  it  will  ho  seen  that  the  present  exceeds 
any  within  this  period,  Uic  nearest  approach  to  it  being  that  of  the 
year  1890,  when  the  export  receipts  were  ;^3,3o6,447.9o 
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The  revenue  derived  from  imports  has  been  exceeded  three  times 
within  this  period — 

«89D.  |5»694,973.<*6 

1 891   5.063,544.51 

189a   4,526,619.94 

Tlie  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  present  year  show  a 
decrease  ffoa  those  of  the  past  or  preceding  years,  as  follows: 

Gourdes. 

1900.   4,  200,  264.  40 

»>99   4, 499, 067.14 

Net  SAving  for  the  year   396, 802. 74 

Gold. 

I9OOW   $2,  536.  224,  76 

l«99-   g>9»5*»3>«8 

Net  •avlng  for  the  year   377, 368. 5a 

During  the  past  year,  the  exportation  of  the  four  leading  prod- 
ucts  of  the  Republic  was  as  follows: 


Aftiete. 

4,224  A/i 
106,066,469 
j,o50,iaa 

f'ommdi. 
6s,6aj,i<4 

1,471,493 

185,  H)l 

It  can  he  seen  from  tliis  slaU-ment  that  the  Repul)lic  is  gradually 
re(iucing  its  nationu.1  ilcbt;  tliai  ihc  revenue  receipts  have  largely 
increased  during  the  past  year;  that  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  less  and  the  rate  of  the  exchange  has  been  lower 
than  for  many  previous  years;  and  that  the  yield  of  the  leading 
exports,  as  coffee,  cacao,  logwood,  and  cotton,  has  greatly  increased, 
consequently  the  exportations  of  these  products  have  been  larger. 
This  report  shows  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  the  country 
has  experienced  for  a  period  of  many  years. 

W.  F.  Powell, 

Port  au  Prince,  Marth  iSy  ipoi.  Minister. 
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SINKING  PETROLEUM  WELLS    IN  MEXICO. 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  believed  by  experts  that  petroleum 
existed  in  Mexico,  especially  along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  several  par- 
ties in  years  past  have  drilled  in  this  vicinity  (Tampico)  in  the  hope 
of  finding  it;  but  no  really  determined  effort  has  been  made  until 
quite  recently,  and  owners  of  land  are  awaiting  the  results  of  that 
effort  with  mnrh  anxiety. 

The  chief  indication  of  the  existence  of  oil  here  is  the  numerous 
wells  of  asphalt. 

Eastern  oil  men  have  passed  by  this  territory,  as  the  surface  tndi> 
cations  were  not  good,  according  to  their  experience  in  the  eastern 
fields,  and  also  on  the  result  of  the  above- m^TUioned  experiments; 
so  it  remained  for  California  parties,  flushed  with  success  from  their 
oil  investments  in  that  State,  to  detect  the  possibilities  here  from 
the  similarity  in  the  surface  indications  between  California  and  this 
part  of  Mexico.  They  have  emphasized  their  belief  l)y  purchasing 
large  tracts  of  ian<ls,  Iniilding  liouses,  and  ordering  machinery,  pre- 
paratory to  sinking  experimental  wells.  Other  interests  have  also 
secured  favorable  leases. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  preparations  in  the  vicinity  of  Tam- 
pico, there  is  an  English  company  operating  south  of  here  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  results  of  which  are  as  yet  not  known. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  thiit  if  oil  is  found  in  paying  quantities  * 
it  will  be  similar  to  the  California  product — unprofitable  to  refine, 
but  good  for  fuel. 

As  coal  is  expensive  here  antl  wood  is  becoming  scarcer  each 
year,  fuel  oil  will  find  a  ready  market,  even  if  found  in  large 
quantities. 

Saml.  E.  Magill, 
Tampico,  March  j8,  j^i,  Comsui, 


NEW  EUROPEAN-MEXICAN  STEAMSHIP 

SERVICE.* 

Consul-General  IJiuoln  reports  from  Antwerp,  March  7,  1901: 
The  orgaai/ati<jn  ol    a  new  steamship  line  between  Antwerp, 
Havre,  liabana.  Mexican  ports,  and  New  Orleans  is  announced  in 
the  press  as  having  been  effected  by  the  company  Les  Affreteurs 
R6unis,  of  Paris  and  Havre. 

*  A  report  hai  been  received  /com  CormiI  Ttiaclcaua,  o(  Havre,  embadyinf  (he  aame  lafonmtioa. 
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At  the  commencenieiu  it  will  be- a  monthly  service,  carried  on  by 
the  Spanish  steamships  of  the  Compagnie  de  Navigation  Olazarri, 
of  Bilbao. 

The  sailings  from  Antwerp  will  be  on  the  30th  of  each  month 
and  from  Havre  on  the  5th  of  the  month  following.  The  first 
departure  from  Antwerp  will  take  place  on  the  30th  of  March,  the 
sailing  from  Havre  on  the  5th  of  April,  due  to  arrive  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  15th  of  May. 

Returning,  the  first  sailing  from  New  Orleans  is  announced  for 
the  ist  of  June,  arriving  at  Havre  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

The  steamship  Olanes^  4»8oo  tonnage,  will  be  the  first  to  sail, 
followed  by  the  OnUH^  3,800  tons;  Ogow^  3)^50  tons;  Orinon,  3,800 
tons;  0/azarrt\  3,700  tons;  OUarg^n^  3*300  tons;  Otoyo^  5«8oo  tons; 
Ontaneday  5,700  tons;  and  the  Oieta^  5,70010ns. 


EXHIBITION  IN   TH£  AZORES. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  an  official  letter  notifying  me  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  authorities  of  this  island  to  inaugurate  a  grand  fair, 
or  exhibition,  in  honor  of  the  first  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Portugal  to  the  Azores.  The  official  programme  puts  the  date  of 
their  appearance  in  St.  Michael's  at  July  i,  1901,  and  it  is  intended 
that  the  King  will  open  the  fair  in  person.    It  will  last  three  weeks. 

Undoubtedly,  this  will  attract  a  large  number  of  people  from  the 
other  islands,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  some  of  the  many  things  for  which  we  are 
celebrated. 

Unfortunately,  the  plans  of  the  fair  association  do  not  embrace 
buildings  for  the  exhibition  of  foreign  manufactures;  but  I  am  as- 
sured  by  the  director— Dr.  Aristedes  Moreira  da  Molta — that,  upon 
proper  application,  space  would  be  provided  for  such  a  building, 
should  foreign  exhibitors  care  to  erect  one.  Dr.  Molta  would  be 
glad  to  have  an  American  exhibit,  and  the  charges  would  be  very 
small.  Customs  duties  will  be  collected  on  all  goods  intended  for 
the  fair,  but  will  be  remitted  at  (Mice  upon  proof  of  reshipment.  No 
objections  will  be  offered  to  selling  goods  in  the  fair,  but  delivery  of 
goods  sold  can  not  be  made  until  after  the  close  of  the  fair,  and  a 
charge  of  5  per  cent  will  be  levied  on  all  such  sales. 

As  the  heavier  kinds  of  machinery  enter  very  little  into  the  wants 
of  these  people,  I  would  think  it  advisable  to  limit  the  goods  to 
be  shown  to  the  ligliter  forms,  such  as  plows,  cornshellers,  hoes, 
shovels,  rakes;  besides  carpenter,  machinist,  and  blacksmith  tools; 
bolts,  nuts,  locks,  and  other  house  furnishings;  tin,  sheet  iron,  wire^ 
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soaps,  paper,  oatmeal,  etc.,  in  packages;  cotton  and  print  goods, 
silks  and  novelties,  incu  s  and  women's  furnishitigs,  leather,  grapho- 
phones,  and  similar  articles.  Most  of  these  things  could  be  sold 
here,  thereby  reducing  expenses. 

My  idea  would  be  for  a  number  of  firms  to  combine  and  pool  ex- 
penses and  send  agents  here  to  superintend  the  exhibit.  As  lumber 
is  very  expensive  and  the  people  work  very  slowly,  it  would  be  a 
great  saving  if  the  building  were  gotten  ready  for  erection  in  the 
United  States;  and  if  it  were  of  tasteful  design,  suitable  for  a  sum- 
mer  cottage,  I  am  almost  certain  it  could  be  sold  here. 

That  such  an  exhibition  would  be  well  received,  I  am  certain. 
There  are  here  and  in  the  other  islands  a  large  number  of  natural* 
ized  Americans  who  would  advertise  our  goods.  This  will  be  the 
greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  islands  for  a  century. 

Geo.  H.  Pickbrell, 
St.  Michael's,  March  j,  /po/.  Consul, 


ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS  IN  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

The  electric  tramway  connecting  the  port  of  Santa  Cmz  with  the 
town  of  La  Laguna  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  March  15,  1901. 
Besides  carrying  passengers,  the  managers  have  trucks  for  mov- 
ing freight,  principally  fruit,  which  is  the  main  export  from  this 
island.  The  power  house  is  situated  at  La  Cuesta,  a  little  over  half 
way  (about  3  miles)  between  the  two  towns  and  at  an  elevation  of 
960  feet,  La  Laguna  being  1,804  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  distant 
a  little  over  5.6  miles. 

The  cars  start  from  the  mole  at  the  port  and  run  through  the 
principal  street  up  the  main  road,  which  is  built  on  a  xigzag  plan 
on  account  of  the  grade.  It  is  but  a  single  track,  with  switches  at 
every  kilometer,  except  in  the  town  of  Santa  Crux,  where  it  runs 
up  one  and  comes  down  another  street.  It  is  an  overhead-trolley 
system,  the  wires  being  strung  on  poles,  some  of  wood  and  others 
of  iron.  In  the  towns,  it  is  strung  over  the  street  from  house  to 
house  by  rivets  driven  into  houses  opposite  each  other  and  connected 
with  a  wire. 

The  concession  for  this  road  was  granted  at  Madrid  and  includes 
the  whole  of  the  road  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Orotava.  From  the 
present  terminus,  there  will  be  a  regular  service  of  automobiles 
to  the  town  of  Orotava  until  the  tramway  is  finished.  The  total 
length  of  the  line  will  then  be  27  miles.  The  company  is  known 
as  Cia.  Electrica  de  Tramvia  de  Teneriffe.  It  is  a  Belgian  company 
and  is  capitalized  for  1,600,000  francs  ($308,800).    The  rails,  rolling 
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stock,  and  machinery  were  imported  from  Belgium,  alliiougli  part  of 
the  same  was  originally  from  Italy,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  3-foot-3-inch  gauge,  and  the  concession  provides  that  the  road 
must  be  finished  within  five  years. 

There  is  also  a  concession  for  an  electric  tramway  of  double- 
track  system  tjcLween  tlie  ports  (;i  Luz  and  La-i  I'almas,  in  the  island 
of  Grand  Canary,  vvlncli  has  been  granted  to  a  Belgian  company. 
The  road  will  run  along  the  seashore  front  and  will  extend  from  4 
to  5  miles.  It  will  be  a  great  improvement  and  no  doubt  a  better 
paying  investment  than  the  Santa  Cruz-La  Laguna  road,  as  Las 
Palmas  is  now  virtually  the  principal  town  of  these  islands,  and  is 
doing  about  double  the  business  of  Teneriffe. 

Solomon  Beklinlr, 
TENtkii^ I- 1,  March      yyo/.  Consul. 
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Inquiries  constantly  reach  this  consulate  regarding  features  of 
the  electric-railway  system  under  construction  here  and  now  partly 
ia  operation. 

SYSTEM  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  CORPORATION. 

The  Nottingham  horse  tramways,  originally  10  miles  of  single 
line,  were  constructed  by  a  company  which  obtained  Parliamentary 
powers  in  1877  and  commenced  to  run  horse  cars  in  September,  1878. 
The  Nottingham'  corporation — 1.  r.,  the  city — ^had  the  option  of  pur- 
chase at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  or  on  July  23,  1898,  but  it  came 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  tramway  company  by  which  the  sys- 
tem was  handed  over  on  October  16,  1897.  The  sum  paid  for  the 
system  was    81,500  ($396,620). 

The  corporation  immediately  considered  the  question  of  neces- 
sary extensions,  applied  to  Parliament  in  the  session  1898-99  for 
powers  to  reconstruct  the  existing  tramways,  and  proposed  to  ex- 
tend to  a  total  mileage  equal  to  40  miles  of  single  line.  The  bill  for 
the  reconstruction  and  extension  of  the  tramways  was  passed  by 
Parliament  in  August,  1899. 

ESTlMATtU  COST   OK  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  system,  exclusive  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  old,  was  ^^585,000  ($2,846,903);  but  this  amount  also 
included  the  cost  of  repaying  the  whole  width  of  many  of  the  im- 
portant thoroughfares  through  which  the  tramways  pass,  and  also  a 
street  improvement  amounting  to  ^54,000  ($362,791). 
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NKW  POWER  STATION. 

The  new  power  station,  the  contract  for  which  was  let  to  a  local 
contractor,  will  not  be  ready  for  another  year;  but  the  finished  sec- 
tion of  the  line,  a  run  of  2  miles,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
January  i  this  year,  is  at  present  op)erale(i  from  the  electric-lighting 
station  from  a  7oo-horseii()wer  stca m  t^enerator,  Willans"  engine,  and 
Siemens'  multipolar  500-volt  generator.  Two  of  thcs^'  plants  are 
at  jiresent  fixed.  A  thinl  will  be  installed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
These  ])lanis  will,  it  is  estimated,  run  all  lines  necessary  until  the 
new  station  is  ready,  when  they  will  be  used  for  lighting  purposes. 
The  boiler  house  is  to  be  240  by  53  feet  and  has  room  for  sixteen 
boilers  30  by  8  feet  working  at  a  pressure  of  160  poumis  per  square 
inch.  Vicar's  mechanical  stokers  will  be  fitted,  and  there  will  be 
storage  room  for  300  tons  of  coal.  The  engine  house  is  to  be  206 
by  40  feet  and  will  hoUl  twelve  700-luusepower  steam  generators, 
Willans'  compound  central  valve  engines,  and  Siemens'  multipolar 
generators. 

PERMANENT  WAY. 

The  rails,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Boli  kow.  V'augham  &  Co.,  of 
Middlesborough-on-Tces,  weigh  107  puunds  to  the  yard  and  are 
of  the  steel-girder  type.  They  are  7  inches  deep,  60  feet  long, 
and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  handling  them.  The  joints  are 
designed  to  give,  if  possible,  absolute  rigidity.  The  fish  plates 
weigh  77^  pounds  per  i)air,  are  each  2  feet  7  inches  long,  and  are 
secured  to  the  rails  by  eight  bolts  i  inch  in  diameter.  The  sole  j)late 
weighs  52  pounds,  is  2  feet  6  inches  long.  8  inches  wide,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  secured  to  the  bottom  flange  of  l  ail 
by  four  Ijolts,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  nuts  are  of 
the  luck-nut  type.  The  nuts  and  bolts  are  su{)plied  by  Messrs. 
Ibbotson  Brothers,  Limited,  of  Sheffield.  The  bonding  is  double, 
of  the  crown-bond  type,  and  is  placed  between  the  fish  plates  and 
the  rails,  being  protected  by  the  former.  Cross  bonds  from  rail  to 
rail  are  fixed  every  40  yards.  The  long  bonds  are  to  pass  the  points 
and  crossings  and  the  cross  bonds  are  of  the  Chicago  type.  All  the 
points  and  crossings  are  curved.  No  straight  ones  -are  used.  These 
are  made  by  Messrs.  Askham  Bros.  &  Wilson,  of  Sheffield. 

PAVING. 

There  is  a  concrete  foundation  laid  for  the  rails,  6  inches  thick,  of 
Portland-cement  concrete,  6  to  i,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  line 
now  complete  is  paved  with  granite.  On  the  other  sections,  how- 
ever, a  large  quantity  of  Australian  hard  wood  will  be  used;  17,000 
($^2,731)  worth  of  this  has  been  purchased.  The  permanent  way 
has  been  entirely  constructed  by  the  staff  of  the  corporation. 
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POLES. 

The  route  consists  for  the  most  part  of  wide  roads,  and  renter- 
pole  construction  will  prevail.  The  district  is  hilly,  but  the  i^radi- 
ents  are  not  very  severe,  a  short  length  of  i  in  14  being  the  stee[)est. 
The  poles  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Spencer  &  Co.,  of  VVednes- 
burv  Every  alternate  pole  is  fitted  with  an  arc  lamp.  The  poles 
are  let  in  to  a  depth  of  6  feet. 

TROLLEY  WIRE. 

The  troileywire  is  of  hard-drawn  copper,  0.409  inch  in  diann  tcr. 
Most  of  the  trolley  wire  used  up  to  the  present  is  made  by  the  Birk- 
enhead Wire  Works  Company,  of  Birkenhead.  The  overhead  work 
generally  is  tn  the  hands  of  Messrs.  R.  W.  Blackwell  &  Co.^  of 
London. 

CARS. 

The  double-deck  cars  will  be  used,  except  on  one  section,  which 
will  liave  a  gradient  of  i  in  10  and  i  in  12,  each  j^r.idient  about  400 
yards  long.  The  contract  for  fifty-seven  cars  was  placed  with 
Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  London.  The  cars  are  arranged  so  as 
to  have  the  staircase  reversed.  The  seating  capacity  is  56  (22  in,  34 
out),  and  each  car  is  mounted  on  a  siE  Brill  truck,  with  a  6-foot 
wheel  base.  The  wheels  are  made  by  Messrs.  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Edin- 
burgh. Each  car  is  equipped  with  two  motors  capable  of  giving 
as  horsepower  each«  at  a  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour.  The  motors 
and  controllers  are  made  by  the  British  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company,  Limited,  of  Preston.  The  controller  is  of  the  usual  type, 
and  a  reversing  switch  is  provided  at  each  end  of  the  car,  interlocked 
with  the  series  parallel  switch,  so  that  the  reversal  can  not  be  effected 
except  when  the  current  is  off.  The  trolley  standard  and  pole  are 
of  the  swiveling-arm  type  of  Messrs.  Blackwell  &  Co.  's  latest  inclosed- 
spring  pattern,  and  each  car  is  lighted  by  ten  lamps.  There  is  also 
a  headlight  at  each  end  of  the  car,  each  fitted  with  two  lamps  and 
so  arranged  that  whichever  circuit  is  closed,  one  lamp  in  each  bead* 
light  and  three  lamps  in  the  car  shall  be  on.  Illuminated  destina- 
tion boxes  are  provided  at  each  end  of  the  cars.  Both  hand  and 
Spencer*s  patent  slipper  brakes  are  fitted,  and,  besides  these  brakes, 
the  car  can  almost  instantly  be  stopped  by  reversing  the  motors.  The 
interior  of  each  car  is  paneled  with  oak,  with  beveled  mirrors. 
The  cars  cost  about  £600  ($3,990)  each. 

FttDER  CABLES. 

These  are  supplied  by  the  Callenders  Cable  and  Construction 
Company,  of  London,  and  arc  insulated  with  vulcanized  bitumen. 
These  cables  are  run  in  vitrified  stoneware  conduits  supplied  by  the 
Albion  Clay  Company,  of  Woodville.    There  arc  three  pairs  of 
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feeders  to  the  present  section  of  about  2  inilcs.  The  feeders  and 
sectional  pillars  have  been  designed  by  the  Callenders  Cable  Com- 
pany, and  the  former  arc  so  arranged  that  in  case  the  insulation 
of  the  line  feeder  breaks  down,  the  switches  can  be  reversed,  so 
that  the  return  feeder  takes  the  place  of  the  line  feeder. 

BRITISH  vs.  AHERICAN  TRAMWAY  BUILDING. 

The  practical  reconstruction  of  the  system  on  an  electrical  basis 
was  begun  in  April,  1900;  2  miles  of  double  track  were  in  operation 
in  January,  1901 ;  an  additional  section  of  4>4  miles  of  double  track 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  in  June  this  year,  and  the  whole  con- 
templated system  as  above,  so  miles  of  double  track,  in  four  years 
from  now. 

Two  things  will  strike  the  American  public  as  exceptionally 
notable  in  connection  with  this  work,  viz,  the  enormous  expense 
involved  and  the  equally  astounding  length  of  time  required  to  com> 
plete  the  rather  modest  system.  It  should  be  added  that,  instead 
of  beginning  construction  at  or  near  convenient  railway  tracks,  work 
so  far  has  actually  been  begun  at  the  termini,  all  of  the  heavy 
material  being  hauled  by  horses. 

S.  C.  McFarland, 
Nottingham,  Mar^h  jo,  t^i.  Consul. 


GENEVA-CHAMOUNI  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  intend  traveling  in  Europe  this 
summer  to  know  that  an  electric  tram  line  will  bring  Chamouni — 
heretofore  only  to  be  reached  by  diligence  or  the  more  expensive 
luxury  of  a  carriage — within  easy  reach  from  Geneva  at  a  moderate 
cost.  The  line  has  been  built  at  great  expense  by  the  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  Mediterranean  Company  from  Fayet-St  Gervais,  a  station  two 
hours  by  rail  from  Geneva  and  a  trifle  longer  from  Aix  let  Bains. 
During  the  summer  season,  it  is  intended  to  operate  six  trains  daily 
between  Geneva  and  Chamouni,  the  time  of  the  run  being,  accord* 
ing  to  train,  three  and  one-half  to  four  hours.  From  Paris  to 
Chamouni  will  take  about  fourteen  hours. 

The  electric  line  from  Fayet-St.  Gervais  to  Chamouni  is  ao  kilo- 
meters {\2%  miles)  long,  double  tracks  separated  i  meter  (39^ 
inches).  For  3.6  kilometers  miles),  the  cars  will  ascend  on 
cogs,  the  steepest  slopes  having  a  grade  of  9  centimeters  to  the 
meter  (3.54  inches  to  39^  inches). 

The  line  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  June  or  July  at  the 
latest,  and  will  have  a  first  and  second  class  service.  The  fare,  second 
class,  from  Le  Fayet  to  Chamouni  will  be  1.95  francs  (about  3S 
cents).    The  first-class  fare  "has  not  yet  been  decided. 
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While  many  will,  of  course,  continue  to  make  the  journey  to 
Chamouni  over  the  picturesque  mountain  passes,  the  simple,  com- 
fortable tram  connection  fur  even  one  way  of  the  trip  will  prove  a 
great  convenience;  and  for  the  many  hundreds  of  tourists  of  small 
means  and  restricted  time,  this  line  will  make  the  mountain  scenery 
of  Chamouni  an  item  in  an  iiinerary  liiai  otherwise  would  have  to 
be  omitted. 

Horace  Lee  Washington, 
Geneva,  February  26,  ipoi.  Consul. 


BERLIN-HAMBURG  RAPID  TRANSIT. 

Ex[u 'nments  are  now  being  made  by  the  firm  of  Siemens  & 
Halske,  of  Berlin,  with  electric  trains  havings  a  speed  of  125  miles 
an  hour.  The  main  objects  of  these  experiments  is  to  complete  the 
technical  improvements  for  the  wheels,  necessary  on  account  of 
the  greatly  increased  rotation. 

These  experiments,  it  is  now  stated,  have  demonstrated  that  a 
speed  of  at  least  125  miles  per  hour  can  be  attained  without  diffi- 
culty. In  using  electric  motive  [>ower,  a  transformation  of  the  hori- 
zontal motion  of  the  piston  into  one  of  rotation  of  the  wheels  is  not 
necessary;  the  rotary  motion  of  the  motor  can  at  once  be  transmitted 
to  the  axle  of  the  coach  or  the  motor  axle  can  serve  at  the  bame 
time  as  the  coach  axle. 

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  privy  councilors  of  engineering — 
Messrs.  Philippi  and  Griebel — states  that  with  such  electric  roads 
of  '(creat  speed,  surface  crossing  is  out  of  the  question ;  railroads, 
streets,  passages,  and  canals  must  be  crossed  either  by  bridges  or 
tunnels.  The  quick  succession  of  trains  (intervals  of  six  minutes) 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  tracks  must  be  kept  clear  at  all  times 
while  being  operated.  Neither  the  public  nor  employees  can  be 
permitted  to  enter  upon  ^hem.  For  this  reason,  the  three-track 
system  must  be  adopted  and  switches  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  plan  for  this  rapid  electric  road  between  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg is  as  follows:  The  road  will  run  between  a  point  immediately 
adjoining  the  city  of  Berlin  and  one  adjoining  the  city  of  Hamburg. 
The  total  length  of  the  line  will  be  about  156  miles.  The  subways 
and  elevated  tracks  are  already  projected  for  the  whole  line.  The 
estimated  cost,  according  to  Messrs.  Philippi  and  Griebel,  is  $33,- 
000,000,  among  which  are  1^4,400,000  for  the  right  of  way,  $7,aoo,ooo 
for  grading,  $10,000,000  for  construction,  and  $5,000,000  for  electric- 
power  stations,  passenger  depots,  and  workshops. 

Richard  Gubnthbr, 

Frankfort,  February  /p,  igoi.  Consul'Gentral, 
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THE  OVERHEAD  FERRY  AT  ROUEN.* 

Several  letters  have  come  to  this  office  during  the  short  time  I 
have  been  here  asking  for  photographs,  drawings,  and  comprehen- 
sive desrriptions  of  the  "Pont  Transbprdeur"  across  the  Seine  at 
this  place.  This  "bridge  with  suspended  carrier,"  or  "overhead 
ferry,"  is  of  especial  interest  as  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  France, 
or,  for  that  matter,  as  far  as  my  k  n  nvledg-e  extends,  in  Great  Britain 
or  America;  and  to  appreciate  pruj^erly  it^  f^reat  importance  and 
worth,  one  has  but  to  call  to  mind  the  dirticulties  experienced  by 
engineers  in  crossing  rivers  and  channels.  Allow  me  to  preface 
by  way  of  parenthesis  that  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  am 
very  much  indebted  to  a  pamplilet  issued  by  F.  Arnodm  and  A. 
de  Palario,  the  two  Frenchmen  who  have  patented  the  bridge  with 
suspended  carrier. 

The  crossing  of  channels  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem  to 
solve,  especially  when  such  channels  arc  near  the  sea  and  arc  thereby 
subject  to  tides,  tidal  or  ordinary  waves,  and  currents,  to  which  may 
be  added,  in  northern  latitudes,  the  possibilities  and  risks  of  frost. 

The  cliief  diniculty  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
for  chaniu'ls  in  all  weathers  to  retain  a  free  passage,  mast  high 
and  of  great  width,  in  order  not  to  interfere  wiiii  the  rights  of 
navigation. 

Among  the  means  which  the  engineer  has  hitherto  had  at  his 
disposal  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers  or  channels  may  be  named : 
Boats,  or  ordinary  ferries ;  swing,  draw,  and  bascule  bridges ;  ordi- 
nary bridges;  tunnels  under  the  bed  of  channels;  traveling  carriers. 

Boats,  whether  propelled  by  hand  or  steam,  are,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  state  of  the  weather;  they  are  carried  out  of  their  path 
by  currents,  and  necessarily  describe  erratic  courses,  increasing  the 
distance  and  danger.  Their  landing  places  must  follow  the  tidal 
level,  and  this  involves  the  obligation  of  providing,  either  at  the 
point  of  departure  or  arrival,  or  both,  acclivities,  which  interfere 
with  the  general  traffic,  especially  when  vehicles  are  to  be  carried  or 
when  a  railway  has  to  be  served.  Lastly,  by  night,  fogs,  storms, 
and  ice  floes  may  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  traffic,  or  even 
completely  stop  it.  In  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  varia- 
tions of  level  in  tidal  channels,  there  have  been  built,  it  is  true,  espe- 
cially on  the  Clyde,  ferries  with  movable  platforms;  but  these  are 
ponderous  machines  requiring  powerful  engines  and  a  numerous 
staff,  all  of  which  render  their  working  very  expensive.    It  is  there* 

*  AUIiouifb  a  dcM.T  1(111011  u(  this  bridge  has  already  ap(>carci)  in  tlie  press  o{  ibe  United  Slates, 
this  report  is  printed  un  accoiini  of  the  ntnrelty  of  Uie  entcrprhe. 
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fore  evident  ifial  although  the  movable  platform  is  a  real  improve- 
ment over  ordinary  ferries  which  take  in  passeng"ers  anfl  t]f()ods  at 
variable  levels,  all  the  other  drawbacks  inherent  to  floatini^  bodies 
remain,  and  some  new  ones  are  introciuccci.  For  tlu-se  reasons, 
boats  seem  suitable  only  for  crossings  with  little  traffic,  not  likely 
to  (1<  veiop  in  future,  or  for  those  which  are  loo  wide  to  allow  a 
bridge  to  be  built  over  them. 

Swing,  draw,  and  bascule  bridges  are  limited  to  relatively  small 
openings.  They  can  only  be  used  over  canals  or  sea  channels  which 
allow  the  water  traffic  to  be  temporarily  interrupted  and  where  a 
vessel  can  be  under  perfect  control  in  all  weathers,  as  the  naviga- 
ti(jn  is  necessarily  discontinued  when  the  bri(l^;e  is  closed  or  lowered. 
These  bridges  can  not  be  usetl  over  channels  near  the  open  sea,  from 
which  a  vessel  sometimes  comes  in  stress  of  weather,  unable  to 
moderate  her  speed  and  make  the  signals  necessary  for  the  working 
of  movable  bridges.  In  point  of  fact,  swing,  draw,  and  bascule 
bridges  can  be  used  only  over  docks  or  inland  canals  or  rivers. 

Ordinary  bridges  are  more  satisfactory  for  navigation  than  the 
preceding,  but  if  they  are  to  cross  a  river  leading  to  an  impor- 
tant harbor,  they  must  be  built  of  such  a  height  that  the  tallest 
masted  ship  may  sail  underneath,  and  sometimes  these  masts  reach 
a  height  of  nearly  200  feet  above  the  water.  Near  the  mouth  of 
rivers  the  coast  is  generally  low  and  flat,  which  necessitates  the 
elevation  to  a  height  of  nearly  200  feet,  either  by  inclines  or  lifts,  of 
all  the  traffic  intended  to  go  over  the  bridge.  Supposing  the  gradi- 
ent to  be  a  reasonable  one — say,  i  in  20— the  traffic  will  have  to  go 
over  an  incline  of  more  than  1,000  yards  in  length  before  reaching 
the  platform  of  the  bridge  and  then  go  down  another  incline  of  the 
same  length  in  order  to  resume  the  natural  level  of  the  ground ; 
that  is  to  say,  were  the  channel  300  yards  wide,  the  traffic  will  have 
to  move  laboriously  over  more  than  2,300  yards  to  go  from  shore  to 
shore.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  labor  involved,  an  ordinary 
bridge  is  consequently  a  most  expensive  appliance,  unless  the  banks 
are  naturally  very  high.  The  approaches  to  the  bridge  also  in- 
volve considerable  works  in  order  to  reach  such  great  heights,  espe- 
cially when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the'  site  of  the  bridge  being 
near  a  town  or  masonry  quays,  a  considerable  area  of  land  has  to 
be  purchased  in  order  to  provide  space  for  constructing  the  ap- 
proaches. It  is,  then,  easy  to  understand  why  ordinary  bridges 
crossing  channels  are  so  few—their  first  cost  is  too  heavy.  Some 
of  those  that  exist,  however,  are  remarkable,  among  which  may 
be  named  the  Forth  Bridge,  in  Scotland,  which  is  151  feet  above 
high  water,  and  our  own  Brooklyn  Bridge,  at  New  York,  with  a 
height  of  only  135  feet*  which  nevertheless  involved  a  cost  of  over 
$15,000,000. 
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Tunnels  are  i>iat:Lii:abIc  tuily  under  certain  jjcolop^ical  circum- 
stances and  when  the  surface  of  the  jjround  on  txKh  siiurts  is  not  very 
prominent.  They  require,  as  ordinary  IjridjEfes,  inclines  as  appruiicttes 
and  stairs  or  lowenaj^  apparatus  in  order  to  reach  the  entrance. 
Their  construction  is  also  very  costly  and  involves  many  contin- 
gencies which  cause  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  risky  undertak- 
ings, for  some  great  works  of  this  kind  had  to  be  abandoned  after 
their  execution  had  been  commenced ;  such  are  the  Channel  Tunnel 
between  France  and  England  and  the  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  be- 
tween Jersey  City  and  New  York.  Even  when  successful,  tunnels 
are  not  much  appreciated  by  the  public  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  we 
see  that  of  Brunei  under  the  Thames  almost  abandoned,  altbougii  it 
connects  densely  populated  districts. 

Traveling  carriers,  the  first  specimen  of  which  was  established 
by  M.  Leroyer  between  St.  Malo  and  St.  Servan,  are  much  more 
convenient  and  economical  than  any  of  the  foregoing  means.  But 
these  carriages  are  practicable  only  in  unimportant  passages  where 
vessels  have  not  to  anchor,  where  the  current  is  hardly  perceptible, 
and  where  the  bottom  is  rocky  and  exposed  to  view  at  low  water, 
thus  allowing  the  line  to  be  examined  and  repaired  when  needed. 
This  method  must  therefore  be  confined  to  special  cases. 

As.  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief  review,  all  the  methods 
named  meet  with  numerous  objections,  which  hitherto  have  ap- 
peared so  serious  that  even  in  this  period  of  intensely  active  traffic, 
most  channels  remain  without  prompt  and  easy  means  of  crossing 
them. 

The  system  exemplified  by  the  Transbordeur  here  at  Rouen, 
vrhich  will  be  briefly  described,  remedies  the  drawbacks  mentioned 
above.  It  is  called  by  the  inventors  the  transshipping  bridp^e  (pont 
;\  transbordeur),  and  is  due  to  the  combined  labor  o£  Messrs.  De 
Palacio  and  Arn-xlin,  to  whom  M.  Briill,  a  former  president  of  the 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  France,  lent  his  assistance  for  theveri> 
fication  of  the  conditions  of  stability. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are: 

(1)  The  channel  to  be  crossed  is  left  entirely  clear  at  all  hours, 
without  requiring  vessels  to  make  any  special  signals  or  modify 
their  rate  of  speed  any  more  than  they  would  in  the  case  of  a  cross- 

channel  ferry. 

(2)  No  increase  of  distance  or  ascent  or  descent  is  (orced  on  the 
traffic  in  order  to  cross  from  one  shore  to  the  other. 

The  essential  part  of  the  system  may  be  descril»ed  as  a  horizontal 
railway  supported  bv  a  bridge  spanning  the  channel  and  built  up  at 
such  a  height  as  will  allow  the  tallest  masted  vessels  frequenting  the 
channel  to  pass  beneath.  Any  kind  of  bridge  may  be  used,  pro- 
vided the  rectangular  opening  for  navigation  is  left  entirely  clear; 
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except  thai  arched  bridges,  which  would  reduce  that  rectangular 
area,  must  be  excluded.  Suspension  bridges,  however,  owtny  todte 
facility  they  offer  for  spanning  wide  chaMds^  the  j^rcBt  advantage 
they  possess  in  permitting  ercjcti—  hf  **lninching"  without  any 
scafifolding  interfering  wilb  tire  navigation,  the  economy  of  their 
construction,  tbe  little  area  they  offer  to  wind  pressure,  and,  lastly, 
their  Itgirtam  and  elegance,  seem  to  command  preference  in  the 
majority  of  cases.    This  is  the  kind  of  bridge  in  Rouen. 

The  platform  of  the  bridge  carries  two  lines  of  rails,  over  which 
a  carriage  on  small  wheels  rolls,  the  number  of  wheels  varying  with 
the  weight  to  be  carried. 

The  rollers  are  connected  with  a  movable  frame  under  the  line 
of  rails,  which  may  freely  move  in  a  longitudinal  direction  quite 
close  to  the  platform  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  same.  We 
have  thus  a  rudimentary  vehicle  which  can  cross  the  channel  with' 
out  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  opening,  which  is  to  remain 
clear.  In  order  to  make  this  vehicle  of  practical  use,  iron  rods  or 
cables  are  attached  to  the  frame  above  mentioned,  the  object  of 
these  being  to  carry  a  platform,  called  by  the  French  inventors  trans- 
bordeur,  or  carrier  from  shore  to  shore,  hanging  at  the  same  level 
as  that  of  the  quays  on  each  bank,  but  in  any  case  above  high  water 
and  the  reach  of  waves. 

The  frame  can  roll  over  the  rails  in  both  directions  at  pleasure; 
the  suspended  carrier  can  therefore  land  on  one  shore  or  the  other 
at  will,  as  it  follows  the  frame  in  the  same  way  as  the  car  follows 
the  balloon. 

In  order  to  obviate  any  swinging  motion  which  might  result  from 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  or  the  forward  motion  of  the  carrier  itself, 
the  rods  by  which  the  latter  is  suspended  are  arranged  in  triangles, 
both  in  the  longitudinal  and  transversal  directions.  There  is  thus 
a  little  railway  for  crossing  the  river,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
body  of  the  vehicle,  instead  of  being  above  the  rails  and  wheels  as 
usual,  is  some  140  or  160  feet  below  these.  It  possesses,  neverthe- 
less, the  speed  and  regularity  of  motion  which  can  be  obtained  on 
any  straight  and  horizontal  railway  line,  with  the  advantage  that, 
tlianks  to  its  long  suspension,  this  new  kind  of  wagon  enjoys  a 
smoother  motion  than  the  best  railway  coaches,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  springs  or  otiier  expt  iisive  and  cumbersome  appliances 
in  order  to  modify  the  vibrations. 

The  motion  of  the  frame  is  obtained,  without  expending  much 
power,  by  means  of  any  motor — the  kind  most  suitable  to  local  cir- 
ni  nisrances — -cable  driven  by  steam,  water  under  high  pressure, 
coni[>icssed  air.  gas,  or  oil,  or,  better  still,  by  electricity.  But  in 
the  last  case  the  dynamo,  instead  of  being  erected  on  shore,  as  the 
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steam  engine,  is  preferably  placed  on  the  movable  frame,  which  it 
carries  along  with  itself  by  means  of  a  pinion  working  into  the  teeth 

of  a  rack  fixed  to  the  bridge. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  engine  employed,  it  must  t)e  able 
to  work  harkward  or  forward  instantaneously.  It  may,  in  fact,  be 
at  any  moment  necessary  to  reverse  the  direction  on  account  of  an 
unforeseen  obstacle. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  bridge  with  a  platform  part 
way  up  the  piers.  This  can  be  reactird  by  stairs  or  elevators,  and 
used  as  a  restaurant,  etc.  In  the  bridge  at  Rouen,  however,  this 
feature  was  omitted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  most  favorable  solution  of  the 
problem  of  crossing  inaritime  channels. 

The  latitude  It  leaves  for  fixing  dimensions — height  or  length^ — - 
without  any  unreasonable  increase  in  its  cost  permits  its  use  over 
many  rivers  and  inlets  requiring  easy  communication  from  shore  to 
shore. 

It  affords  greater  speed  and  more  regularity  than  a  boat,  allowing 
twice  or  three  times  as  many  crossings  to  be  made  as  with  the  latter, 
without  being  subject  to  the  same  causes  of  interruption. 

It  does  not  even  momentarily  interrupt  navigation,  nor  does  it 
compel  the  traffic  to  make  laborious  ascents  as  in  the  ordinary 
bridge,  or  an  ascent  and  descent  to  an  unpleasant  passage  through 
a  tunnel. 

It  realizes  the  mintmum  distance  to  be  crossed,  as  its  course  is 
straight  and  horizontal ;  it  consumes  very  little  motive  power,  and 
this  can  be  supplied  by  any  kind  of  motor.  Lastly,  it  is  economical 
in  construction. 

E.  M.  J.  Dbllbpianb, 
RouEK,  February  2,  igoi.  Vict^Consmi. 
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The  agrarian  and  other  industries  of  France  which  are  affected  by 
the  increasing  use  of  foreign  corn  have  become  alarmed  at  the  volume 
which  the  importations  of  that  cereal  have  attained.*  During  the 
past  year,  several  bills  have  been  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, one  of  which  provides  for  the  temporary  admission  of  com 
under  certain  conditions,  and  another  for  the  increase  of  the  customs 

*Thc  following  are  the  total  importations  of  corn  into  France  during  the  last  three  year*,  in 
tMnllcl«4f  5S  poundii,  aceordtnc  to  the  offidal  French  castoms  sutisUcs:  In  it^S,  34^096,964  bushel*; 
iBgi).  23,119,476  busheU;  iqo»,  i4,8S9,7s6  busbel.s.  The  following  quantities  were  received  from  the 
United  States  alooe:  In  1898,  9,936,671  bushels;  1S99.  6,i9a,6(3  bushels;  t^ou,  4,780,860  busbcU;  total, 
*ai,«i4i»(44  huriiela^  AoMite'e  greatest  competitor  It  the  Afcentlne  Republic,  which,  during  the  lut 
tiwee  jrenrs.  sent  to  France  91.165,600  buthelt. 
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duties  on  corn  and  on  flour  made  from  corn.  The  proposed  duties 
on  corn  are  7  francs  ($135)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds),  or 
about  33  cents  per  bushel,  instead  of  ^  francs  (57  9  cents),  or  about 
15  (ruts  per  bushel,  as  at  present;  aiul  on  flour  made  from  corn,  10 
francs  ^$1.93)  per  roo  kilograms,  instead  of  5  francs  (96.5  cents). 
These  propositions  were  ri;ferred  to  the  customs  commillee  of  the 
lower  house  for  invcstigaiiou,  with  a  request  that  a  report  be  made. 
The  committee  extended  an  invitation  to  all  those  interested  in  the 
question  to  appear  before  it  or  to  submit  written  arguments.  The 
committee  has  finished  its  labors  and  has  recently  presented  its 
report. 

This  document  contains  much  information  regarding  the  starch, 
grain,  and  beet-root  distilling,  the  milling,  and  other  industries  of 
France  in  which  corn  is  used  or  with  which  the  grain  enters  into 
competition.  As  this  may  be  of  interest  to  our  corn  growers  and 
shippers,  I  give  the  following^  rdsum^  of  the  arguments  which  were 
used  for  and  against  the  propositions,  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
committee. 

GRAIN  DISTILLERS. 

The  grain  distillers  claim  that  when  the  present  duty  was  levied 
on  corn  in  1S90,  their  industry  was  struck  a  heavy  blow,  which 
placed  them  in  a  p  jsition  in  which  it  was  hard  to  battle  against  their 
most  formidable,  if  not  their  only,  competitors — the  distillers  of  beet 
root.  They  tried  the  distillation  of  alcohol  from  potatoes  and 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  but  were  not  successful;  and  it  is  due  only  to 
the  great  improvements  which  they  have  made  in  their  machinery 
that  they  have  been  able  to  exist. 

By  a  decree  of  February  so,  1892,  corn  was  granted  temporary 
admission  into  France;  but  this  regime  was  not  successful.  The 
French  com  distillers  found  it  impossible  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  with  German  alcohol.  The  price  of  the  latter  was  lower 
than  even  that  of  French  alcohol  distilled  from  beet  root,  owing  to 
the  bounty  paid  by  the  German  Government  to  alcohol  made  in  the 
latter  country.  The  grain  distillers  argue  that  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  beet^root  distillers  that  the  increased  duty  is  asked ;  but  in 
reality,  the  latter  industry  is  already  in  a  prosperous  state,  to  prove 
which  they  cite  the  following  statistics: 


Production  of  btetmrott  aleakot  in  Fratut, 


Year. 

Hrctolitcrt. 

803,13a 
950,49a 
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Their  own  industry,  however,  has  deteriorated,  falling  from 
300^950  hectoliters  (7,951,099  gallons),  the  production  for  the  first 
five  months  of  the  season  1898-99,  to  271,6  ^0  hectoliters  (7.176,  {65 
gallons),  the  production  during  a  conesyjonciins;-  [leriod  of  iHgq-itjoo. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  iinprovenients  which  hdve 
been  made  in  distilling  machinery  and  in  the  methods  em))h)ye(i  in 
the  distUhition  of  grain  mcMC  than  otfset  tlie  customs  duty  on  corn; 
that  even  if  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  make  use  of  corn  on 
account  of  its  pric  e,  there  remain  other  cereals,  such  as  low-grade 
barley,  rye,  potatoes — which  are  all  grown  in  France — and  rice 
from  the  French  colony  of  Indo  China;  so  that  a  small  increase 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  will  not  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of 
the  grain-distilling  industry. 

YEAST  MAKERS. 

The  distillers  who  are  engaged  in  making  yeast  claim  that  an 
increase  of  the  duties  on  corn  would  utterly  destroy  their  industry 
and  prevent  further  exportations  of  their  product.  Already,  they 
meet  with  great  competition  in  the  export  trade  from  the  Belgian 
yeast  makers,  who  are  favored  by  a  modification  of  the  fiscal  laws  of 
Belgium  (which  was  made  in  1S98),  by  the  lower  price  of  coal  and 
labor  in  that  country,  and  by  the  fact  that  ihe  raw  materials  used 
enter  free  of  duty  into  Belgium. 

In  Germany,  the  yeast  industry  is  protected  by  a  customs  duty 
of  81.25  francs  ($15.68)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds),  and  the 
establishment  of  an  export  bounty  is  being  considered. 

The  committee  declares  that  this  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous,  that  the  yeast  makers  have  almost  entirely  replaced 
barley  with  foreign  corn,  and  that  the  native  cereal  should  be  pro- 
tected.  A  small  increase  in  the  customs  duty  on  corn  would  not  be 
a  serious  burden,  as  the  industry  is  already  protected  by  a  customs 
duty  of  25  francs  per  lodlcilograms  ($4>^25  per  220.46  pounds)  levied 
on  foreign  yeast. 

STARCH  MAKERS. 

The  Starch  makers  claim  that  their  industry  is  already  placed 
under  heavy  burdens^customs  duties  on  the  raw  material  (com),  an 
excise  tax  on  the  amylolines,  and  an  internal-revenue  tax  on  glucose; 
that  their  establishments  are  fitted  up  principally  for  the  making  of 
starch  from  corn ;  and  that  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  substi- 
tute  rice,  it  would  entail  very  heavy  expense  in  altering  the  machin- 
ery.  They  say:  *' We  are  menaced  by  a  most  alarming  competition 
from  the  Americans,  who  have  copied  our  machines,  taken  from  us 
some  of  our  workmen,  use  a  raw  material  free  from  <^uties,  and  so 
can  compete  with  us  in  our  own  markets,  or  at  least  «:an  take  our 
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place  in  those  of  foreign  countrirs."  The  starch  made  from  corn  is 
extensively  ustd  by  the  wool  manufacturers  in  the  north  of  France 
in  the  preparation  of  cloili.  The  starch  makers  say  that  they  are 
obliijced  to  use  foreign  corn,  as  the  native  product  is  rarely  dry 
enough  to  bear  trans|)ortation. 

The  cominittee  argues  that  there  being  so  many  products  which 
may  be  used  in  ilic  procluction  of  starcii,  the  increase  of  duty  on 
foreign  corn  would  not  seriously  hamper  the  French  starch  makers. 
Without  counting  rice,  they  can  use  inferior  (jualilies  of  wlical  winch 
has  become  deteriorated  so  as  not  to  be  fit  lor  milling  purposes.  In 
1899,  corn  to  the  value  of  64,317.73  francs  ($12,413)  was  granted 
temporary  admission  for  the  use  of  the  starch  and  giucose  manu- 
facturers,  who  reexported  800  tons  of  glucose  and  2,017  tons  of 
starch.  Therefore,  the  comniittee  claims  that  the  increase  of  the 
duty  on  corn  could  have  but  little  influence  on  the  export  trade  of 
these  products.  Besides,  starch  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  14  francs 
per  100  kilograms  ($2. 70  per  220.46  pounds). 

BREWERS.  ' 

The  brewers  assert  that  the  brewing  industry  of  France  has  been 
very  much  ameliorated,  (nving  lo  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  machinery  and  in  the  methods  used  in  making 
beer;  that  they  can  produce  beer  as  cheaply,  and  of  as  good  qual- 
ity, as  their  C'»mpetilors;  but,  as  the  latter  use  corn,  they  are  also 
obliged  to  employ  that  cereal  in  order  to  mainiam  iheir  position; 
that  corn  replaces,  not  the  barley  malt,  but  the  glucose  and  the 
rice ;  that  it  produces  a  much  mellower  beer  than  the  latter  products ; 
that  they  only  use  the  grits,  or  **semoules,"  of  corn  in  beer  of  high 
fermentation,  in  beer  of  an  ordinary  quality,  and  in  a  proportion 
varying  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  according  to  the  quality  desired,  a 
larger  proportion  rendering  the  filtration  of  the  beer  difficult. 
They  claim  also  that  an  increase  of  the  customs  duties  on  corn 
would  place  them  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  their  Belgian  and 
German  competitors  and  would  suppress  the  use  of  corn  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Increasing  use  of  corn 
for  beer-making  purposes  will  tend  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  beer 
and  thus  be  hurtful  to  an  industry  which  has  lately  shown  great 
prosperity.  The  exportation  of  beer  from  France  has  in  ten  years 
increased  from  35*860  hectoliters  (947,421  gallons)  to  81,148  hecto- 
liters (2,144,030  gallons),  an  increase  in  value  of  2,295,800  francs 
($443*089) .  The  importation  during  the  same  period  has  decreased 
from  174,415  hectoliters  (4,608,044  gallons)  to  120,826  hectoliters 
(3»  1 9^1 223  gallons),  a  decrease  in  value  of  1,400,550  francs  ($370,306). 
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The  pruduction  has  increased  t,;2oo,ooo  hectoliters  (31, 70.}. 000  u^al- 
lons).  The  committee  further  contends  that  the  cuUiirc  of  barley 
in  France,  whic  h  to-day  is  in  a  fiourisliing  condition,  would  be  seri- 
ously menaced  by  the  use  of  corn  by  the  brewers,  and  that  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  customs  duties  on  corn  will  not  hurt 
the  brewing  industry  and  will  even  be  insufficient  to  protect  the 
native  barley  from  its  foreign  competitor. 

LOCAL  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

The  local  transportation  companies  object  to  any  increase  of  the 
duty  on  com,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  greatly  augment  their 
expenses.  The  use  of  corn  for  the  nourishment  of  their  horses  has 
of  late  greatly  increased,  almost  entirely  replacing  oats,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  but  also  owing  to  its  nutritive  qualities. 
The  oats  which  the  companies  use  is  mostly  imported,  as  the  native 
crop  is  seldom  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

The  committee  claims  that  the  price  of  horse  feed  has  shown  a 
progressive  diminution  during  the  past  ten  years;  that  the  slight 
increase  in  the  budget  of  expenses  of  the  transportation  companies, 
due  to  the  new  duty  on  corn,  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  protection  given  to  native  grains. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMtRCE. 

Seventeen  chambers  of  commerce  of  France  have  protested 

against  any  increase  of  the  customs  duties  on  corn.  They  argue 
that  the  change  in  the  tariff  would  benefit  the  beet-root  distillers  at 
the  expense  of  the  grain  distillers,  when  the  former  industry  is 
already  in  a  flourishing  condition;  that  foreign  corn  does  not  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  other  native  ae^rrcultural  products;  that 
France  does  not  produce  sufficient  quantities  of  barley  and  oats  for 
its  own  consumption,  makinj,^  it  necessary  to  a|)ply  to  toreii^n  markets 
to  supply  the  deficiency;  that  C(jrn  is  usetl  extensively  by  the  I'lench 
farmers  for  f;i  ttenint;  their  cattle,  and  that  the  by-products  furnished 
by  the  grain  distillers,  starch  makers,  brewers,  and  others  are  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose;  that  the  governments  of  the  great 
corn-producing  countries  may  resort  to  reprisals  if  the  duty  is  in- 
creased on  that  cereal. 

The  committee  claims  that  it  has  already  answered  the  arguments 
set  forth  by  the  chambers  of  commerce,  except  that  of  reprisals. 
To  this  it  replies: 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  reprisal  from  anyone,  inasmuch  as  the  countries 
which  send  us  corn  all  have  high  prolcciivc  tariffs  which  wc  scarcely  hope  will  be 
lowered  in  oar  favor.  While  we  enjoy  the  treatment  of  the  most-favored  nation, 
there  is  not  much  fear  that  these  agreements  will  be  broken  for  a  question  so 
relativclj  unimportant. 
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MILLERS. 

The  millers  claim  that,  owing  to  the  cfreat  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  their  establishments,  they  could  produce  40  per 
cent  niore  flour  than  is  recjuired  for  home  consumption,  and  that 
their  cxportations  only  amount  to  about  S  per  cent  of  the  overpro- 
duction. At  Marseilles  particularly,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
mills  there  could  u^rind  2.^00  tons  of  grain  daily,  whereas  actually 
they  are  only  (rrindini::  a  little  over  half  this  amount;  that  if  corn 
wen-  allowed  l<>  be  admitted  into  1-' ranee  teni j)orarily  their  mills  could 
be  cni{)loyed  in  the  manufacture  of  corn  flour  and  semoules  for 
human-food  purposes  and  for  fattening  cattle  and  grits  for  the 
brewers;  that  markets  for  these  |)roducts  could  be  found  in  Fin- 
land, Italy,  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  the  Levant.  The  millers 
protest  ai^ain^t  any  increase  in  the  customs  duties  on  corn.  Of  the 
110,000  tons  <>i  tliat  cereal  which  were  imported  into  Marseilles  in 
1899,  only  1. 000  tons  were  used  in  the  distilleries;  a  small  portion 
was  employed  in  making  grits  lor  the  brewers,  the  remainder  having 
been  used  by  the  millers  and  the  farmers,  who  can  not  do  without 
the  cereal,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  southeast  of  France. 

The  above  is  a  resume  of  the  written  and  oral  arguments  which 
were  heard  by  the  committee  against  any  increase  of  the  customs 
duties  on  corn  and  in  favor  of  its  temporary  admission;  the  following 
is  a  r^um£  of  the  arguments  to  the  contrary: 

DISTILLERS  OF  BEET  ROOT. 

The  beet  distillers  claim  that,  since  the  duty  of  3  francs  (58 
cents)  was  levied  on  corn  to  protect  their  industry,  the  grain  dis- 
tillers  have  improved  their  machinery  and  their  processes  of  distilla- 
tion to  such  a  degree  that  the  present  duty  is  no  longer  a  protection ; 
that  by  the  use  of  sugar^producing  fungi  (muc^din^es  sacchartfi- 
antes)  they  can  make  39  liters  (10.3  gallons)  of  alcohol  per  100 
kilograms  (330.46  pounds)  of  corn,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  33  liters 
(8.7  gallons),  without  increasing  the  expense  of  manufacture. 

The  yeast  makers  have  also  improved  their  methods,  SO  that 
while  in  1890  they  obtained  by  the  Viennois"  process  12  kilograms 
(26.46  pounds)  of  yeast  and  38  liters  (7.4  gallons)  of  alcohol  per 
100  kilograms  of  grain,  they  are  able  to-day,  by  the  "cerolevure" 
process,  to  derive  20  to  22  kilograms  (44  to  48.5  pounds)  of  yeast 
and  23  to  24  liters  (5.8  to  6.34  gallons)  of  alcohol  per  100  kilograms. 

According  to  La  Revue  Universelle  de  la  Distillerie  of  December 
10,  1899,  ^  ""-'w  process  has  been  recently  introduced  into  several 
of  the  distilleries  of  France  by  which  there  can  be  obtained  from 
100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  of  grain  29  liters  (7.66  gallons)  of 
alcohol. 
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The  beet-root  distillers  also  claim  that  the  yeast  makers  formerly 
used  in  their  production  one-third  rye,  one-third  corn,  and  one-third 
barley  malt;  but  now  they  substitute  the  corn  for  the  barley,  using 
two-tilths  rye  and  three-tiftlis  corn.  In  estimating  the  price  of  corn 
at  J 6  francs  (S3. 09)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  and  barley  at 
16.25  francs  ($3  14),  the  cost  of  the  malt  would  be:  Corn  malt, 
21.15  francs  per  100  kilograms  (<^4.o8  per  220.46  juninds);  barley 
malt,  25  Irancs  per  100  kilograms  (|»4.825  per  220.46  ^joiukIs). 

The  brewers  are  more  and  more  substituting  corn  for  barley  in 
making  their  beers.  They  use  the  com  in  the  form  of  scmoules, 
called  grits,  which  are  quoted  at  20  to  21  francs  ($3.86  to  $4.05)  per 
100  kilograms,  while  the  French  barley  malt  is  quoted  at  a8  to  28.50 
francs  ($5.40  to  $5.50). 

On  every  side  the  foreign  product  replaces  ihe  native  one,  and  if  we  consider 
that  our  manufacturers  can  procure  corn  in  almost  unlimited  quantities;  that  this 
grain  is  often  sold  at  a  very  low  pric^^we  bave  seen  it  at  10.50  francs  per  100 
fcilograros  ($2.03  per  390.46  pounds)  duty  paid  upon  the  quays  at  Frencli  ports — we 

ran  foresee  the  moment  when  the  production  of  alcohol  from  corn  will  replace  that 
made  fri»m  beets,  of  which  wc  can  not  hope  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  without 
ruining  our  agricultural  interests,  already  much  oppressed. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FECULiB. 

These  manufacturers  also  claim  that  their  industry  is  in  a  pre- 
carious condition.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  there  were  600  manufac- 
turers engaged  in  malting  fecula;,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are 
only  establishments,  notwithstanding  the  protection  given  to 
this  industry  against  the  German  and  Dutch  feculae  by  the  customs 
tariff.  On  account  of  the  competition  of  foreign  corn,  they  are  only 
able  to  manufacture  fecula  from  potatoes.  This  competition  shows 
itself  in  two  different  ways:  The  principal  purchasers  of  feculae  are 
the  glucose  manufacturers,  who  sell  their  product  to  the  brew- 
ers. The  feculs  are  met  in  competition  with  the  product  called 
*'amidin/'  an  amylaceous  substance  extracted  from  cereals — wheat, 
corn  etc.— which  glucose  manufacturers  use  in  making  glucose  and 
the  brewers,  in  the  form  of  corn  grits,  in.  brewing  beer  to  replace 
barley  malt.  The  corn  grits,  on  being  transformed  into  alcohol, 
also  replaces  glucose. 

The  feculse  makers  argue  that  if  their  industry  is  not  further 
protected  it  will  entirely  disappear,  and  thus  cause  a  loss  to  the 
agricultural  industry  of  France.  At  the  present  time,  13,227,600 
bushels  of  potatoes  are  used  annually  in  making  feculae,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  about  21.25  cents  per  bushel. 

MALTSTERS. 

The  malt  industry  of  France  has  only  been  in  existence  lor  the 
last  thirty  years.  Formerly,  all  the  malt  used  for  beer-making  pur- 
poses was  imported  exclusively  from  Germany.  Notwithstanding 
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the  progressive  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  the  French 
maltsters  have,  from  importers,  become  exporters  of  their  product. 
In  1899,  19,310  tons  of  malt  were  sent  to  foreign  countries,  and  only 
3,257  tons  were  imported;  in  1900,  17,908  tons  were  exported  and 
3,079  tons  imported.  In  their  argument  before  the  committee  the 
maltsters  state : 

Lately  the  Belgians,  in  making  their  beer,  have  substituted  corn  under  the  form 
of  grits  for  barley  malt*  which  can  be  employed,  so  It  is  said,  in  a  varying  propor- 
tion, according  to  the  quality  of  beer  desired,  up  as  high  as  90  per  centt  against  10 
per  cent  of  barley  malt. 

Another  process,  called  ihc  "Billings"  process,  wouli  ^ivc  still  more  econom- 
ical resuUs,  Since  corn  can  be  used  in  its  native  slate  without  any  preparation,  in  a 
proportion  of  50  per  cent. 

The  Kock  process  consists  in  the  use  of  a  chemical  product  (chloride  of  alumi- 
num) which  has  the  property  of  malcing  the  starch  soluble  and  of  precipitating 
the  azoiii  matters.  It  permits  the  use  of  corn  in  grain  in  an  almost  unlimited 
,  proportion. 

Our  maltsters  await  your  decision,  and,  if  we  are  not  protected,  we  are  ready  to 
substitute  by  these  various  systems  com  for  barley  malt. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Numerous  agricultural  societies  and  syndicates  were  heard  by 
the  committee.  Most  all  of  them  protested  against  even  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  com,  and,  without  exception,  they  demanded 
that  the  duty  on  corn  should  be  increased  to  7  francs  ($1-35)  per 
100  kilograms  (320.46  pounds).  The  following  ts  an  extract  from  a 
communication  sent  to  the  committee  by  the  5oci6t^  des  AgricuU 
teurs  de  France : 

Up  to  the  present,  the  Government  has  tried  to  defend  our  products  against  that 
invading  cereal— corn— by  a  customs  duty,  insulBcient  it  is  true,  and  by  an  excise 
tax  of  4  francs  (77  cents)  upon  starch  made  from  com  used  in  the  glucose  industry, 
a  tax  unfortunately  seldom  applied,  on  account  of  numerous  frniids  The  bill 
submitted  on  February  iS  would  give  the  frccdnm  i.if  the  country  to  corn  flour, 
would  annihilate  at  a  single  blow  the  customs  duties  and  excise  lax,  and  would 
sanction  officially  the  substitution,  so  alarming  to  our  agricultural  interests,  of  com 
for  wheat,  for  beets,  and  for  potatoes.  One  can  say  that  our  agriculture  has  no 
more  formidable  an  enemy  than  the  foreign  com;  there  is  in  it  a  great  danger. 

The  committee,  before  summing  up  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  different  industries  interested  in  the  proposed  legislation  and 
before  stating  the  reasons  for  its  conclusions,  gives  a  short  history 
of  the  French  distilling  industries: 

It  was  in  1054  only  thai  liic  Uibulling  of  beet  root  commenced.  Before  thai 
period,  all  French  alcohol  was  produced  in  the  grape-growing  countries  by  the 
distillation  of  wine  and  in  the  north  of  France  by  the  distillation  of  grain. 

About  1854,  the  oTdium  having  ravaged  the  vineyards  of  the  south,  the  wine 
failed,  and,  as  at  this  linic  the  cost  of  grain  was  very  high,  the  price  of  alcohol 
reached  the  sum  of  250  francs  (I48.2S)  per  hectoliter  (26.417  gallons).  It  was  then 
that  a  chembt  named  Dubrunfaut  first  sought  and  found  the  process  of  distilling 
alcohol  from  beet  roots.   The  scarcity  of  alcohol  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
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beet-root  dtstiUeries  developed  rapidly  in  ail  the  beet-producing  regions.  They 
prospered  daring  several  years,  but  in  the  meantime  the  way  of  ridding  the  grape* 
vines  of  the  oldinm  fay  the  use  of  sttlphnr  was  discovered.  Alcohol  distilled  from 
wine  again  made  its  appearance  in  our  markets, and  on  account  of  this  competition 

an  overproduction  was  the  result.    There  was  consequently  a  break  in  the  prices. 
The  price  of  alcohol  fell  in  a  few  weeits  from  120  francs  to  33  francs  (^23. t6  to 
P«r  hectoliter  (26.417  gallons),  and  many  of  the  beet-root  distilleries  had 
to  close  their  doors. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  demands  for  alcohol  in  the  industries  and  for 

human  consumption,  that  made  from  I)cct  root  became  more  and  more  indispensa- 
ble. This  industry  again  became  prosperous,  and  the  vineyards  of  France  havinj^ 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera,  the  product  of  the  beet  root  replaced  to  a 
great  extent  that  made  from  wine.  The  industry  is  still  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  relatively  tow  price  of  alcohol. 

Grain  distillation  has  existed  a  lung  time  in  the  northern  region  of  France,  but 
it  sensibly  developed  at  the  time  the  phylloxera  ravaged  the  great  vineyards  of  the 
south.  It  was  found  necessary  to  replace  the  wine  alcohols  by  alcohol  as  pure  as 
possible  and  of  good  flavor  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  and  for  other 
special  purposes.  For  a  long  time,  foreign  grain  supplied  the  raw  material  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  industry;  but  the  customs  duties  of  3  francs  (57.9  cents)  per  lOO 
kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  upon  corn,  etc.,  established  by  the  hiw  i)f  July  i,  1^90, 
greatly  diminished  the  distillation  of  these  grains,  which  was  stiil  more  decreased 
by  the  customs  duties  of  3  francs  per  100  iciiogratns  placed  upon  baricy,  rye.  and 
oats  by  the  law  of  January  ti,  1893.  On 'the  other  hand,  the  levying  of  customs 
duties  on  foreign  molasses  of  xo centimes  (1.93  cents)  per  law  of  November  17, 1894, 
and  20  centimes  (3.86  cents)  per  law  of  July  14,  1897,  favored  the  distillers  of  grain 
alcohol,  whose  products  gradually  replaced  those  derived  from  (he  distillation  of 
foreign  molasses. 

From  1S91,  since  the  establishment  of  the  customs  duties  of  5  francs  upon  corn, 
some  distillers  have  tried  tlie  distillation  of  alcohol  from  potatoes.  This  method  of 
making  alcohol  has  met  with  great  success  in  Germany;  but  in  France  the  results 

have  not  been  favorable.  Our  production  of  alcohol  from  potatoes,  which  in  i  S92 
amuunied  to  9.949  hectoliters  (262,853  gallons)  and  in  1S93  to  TT,5i^9  heciuliiers 
(306,181  gallons),  in  1S9S  only  reached  the  sum  of  i.ooi  hectoliters  (20,446  gallons). 
In  other  words,  it  may  be  said  that  the  industry  no  longer  exists. 

We  should  add  that  a  new  factor  has  just  entered,  or  rather  reentered,  the  arena. 
Our  great  vineyards  of  the  south  have  been  entirely  restored,  and  in  a  few  years 
those  of  the  whole  of  France  will  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  Since  last  year,  we 
have  had  an  overproduction  of  wine,  ibis  year  the  vintage  will  be  still  more 
abundant,  and  to  this  surplus  must  be  added  the  vintages  of  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
where  new  vineyards  are  planted  every  year. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  this  enormous  produciidn,  of  which  only  a  portion  can 
enter  into  consumption  or  be  exported?^  I  he  reply  is  not  doubtful.  We  should 
distill  all  of  our  e.xcess  in  certain  jjarts  of  the  siuiili,  l)cc.iuse  certain  wines  cm 
only  be  transported  with  great  risk;  also  in  other  rcgiunb,  because  wc  have  to  keep 
up  the  manufacture  of  the  marvelous  brandies,  so  much  sought  for  in  France  and  in 
foreign  markets,  which  all  kinds  of  falsifications  have  not  been  able  to  imitate. 
We  should  distill  a  part  of  our  wines,  above  all,  because  we  will  only  find  sale  for 
the  excess  of  the  vintage  by  lowering  the  sidling  prices  to  a  figure  which  would  be 
ruinous  to  our  grape  growers.  It  is  this  production  of  alcohol  which  we  must 
protect. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  our  distilling  industries— K>n  one  side,  the  grain  dis- 
tillers, who  use  most  all  corn,  a  foreign  cereal,  and  of  which  the  products,  in  a 
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great  mcMure,  up  to  the  present  time  hftve  served  to  replace  wine  alcohols,  of 
whicb  we  are  in  need;  on  the  other  hand,  the  distillers  of  beet  root,  a  product  of  our 
soil,  and  the  wine-distilling  industry,  which  has  a  tendency  to  be  rejuvenated. 

GERMAN  DISTILLERIES. 

The  rcjiort  shows  how  by  the  laws  of  June  24,  1887 — modilied  by 
the  laws  ut  June  18,  1891  ;  June  16,  1895 ;  ami  April  4,  1898 — the  Ger- 
man Government  has  encouraged  the  distillation  of  alcohol  by  the 
farmers  from  their  own  products. 

The  German  hiw  divides  ifie  distillers  into  tliree  classes:  (1)  Agri- 
cultural distillers;  (2)  fruit  distillerb ;  (3)  industrial  distillers. 

AjEfriculiural  distillers  are  those  which,  during  the  entire  year, 
employ  exclusively  wheat  and  potatoi-s,  the  residues  of  which  are 
used  either  as  forat^e  for  cattle  or  as  a  nuiuure. 

By  a  dec  ision  of  the  Federal  Council,  a  distiller  can  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  first  class  mentioned  above,  who,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  should  sell  his  residues,  or  who,  besides  pota- 
toes and  wheat,  should  use  nonfarinaceous  products  raised  on  his 
own  properly. 

The  agricultural  distillers  pay  a  tax  based  upon  the  dimensions 
of  their  maceration  vats.  This  tax  is  1.31  marks  (31.2  cents)  per 
hectoliter  (26.417  gallons). 

In  distilleries  which  are  only  in  use  from  September  16  to  June 
15,  the  tax  is  collectible  in  the  following  proportions:  Six<tenths  if 
the  average  amount  used  in  the  vats  does  not  exceed  1,050  liters 
(1,109  quarts) ;  eight-tenths  if  the  average  is  between  1,050  and  1,500 
liters  (1,109  i>5^5  quarts);  and  nine^tenths  if  it  exceeds  1,500 
liters,  but  not  over  3,000  'liters  (3,170  quarts). 

The  distilleries  which  distill  fruit  or  residues  of  grapes,  wastes 
from  breweries,  wines,  cider,  wine  lees,  etc.,  and  not  any  farinaceous 
substances,  molasses,  beets,  or  beet  juice  pay  the  tax  by  hectoliter 
of  the  raw  material.  This  tax,  which  varies  according  to  the  mate-  ' 
rial  used,  is  levied  as  follows:  Four-tenths  of  the  whole  tax  upon 
materials  used  by  the  distillers  which  do  not  produce  more  than  50 
liters  (52.8  quarts)  of  pure  alcohol  per  year  and  eight- tenths  upon 
raw  materials  used  which  produce  from  50  to  xoo  liters  (53.  S  to 
105.67  quarts)  per  year. 

For  the  industrial  distillers,  this  is  an  additional  tax  to  the  con- 
sumption tax,  and  in  their  case  amounts  to  4.8  cents  per  liter  of 
pure  alcohol 

The  agricultural  and  fruit  distillers  can,  upon  demand,  be  ex- 
empted from  the  tax  on  the  raw  materials  used  in  their  vats,  but 
they  must  pay  a  tax,  as  follows: 

Distilleries  not  producing  more  than  100  hectoliters  (2,643  gal- 
lons) of  pure  alcohol  per  year  during  the  months  when  they  are  not 
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making  yeast,  2.85  cents  per  liter  (1.0567  quarts),  and  durini^^  the 
months  when  yeast  is  made  5.87  cents  per  liter;  distilleries  whic  h  pro- 
duce from  1 00  to  I  50  het:tolitcrs  {2,64:!  to  3,962. 5  gallons)  per  year  diir- 
int;  tlie  nioailis  when  yeast  is  not  made,  3.33  cents  per  liter,  and 
during  the  months  when  yeast  is  made,  4.25  cents  per  liter.  In  the 
fruit  distilleries,  this  tax  is  1.9  cents  per  liter  for  those  not  producing 
more  than  50  liters  (52. S  quarts)  of  pure  alcohol  per  year;  3.8  cents 
lur  those  not  producing  more  than  100  liters  (105.6  quarts)  annually. 
A  distillation  ta.\  is  imposed  upon  those  distilleries  making  more 
than  300  hectoliters  (7,926  gallons)  of  pure  alcohol  annually;  but 
only  upon  the  excess  of  the  above  amount.  This  tax  is  progressive 
and  varies  from  1. 19  cents  to  $1.49  per  hectoliter  (26,417  gallons)  of 
alcohol,  according  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  made.  Agricultural 
distilleries  which  were  owned  by  cooperative  societies  and  were  in 
operation  April  i,  1895,  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  of 
this  tax,  based  upon  the  total  amount  of  their  annual  production 
before  the  present  law  went  into  effect  The  tax  is  increased  $3-57 
per  hectoliter  of  pure  alcohol  for  individual  distillers  using  molasses, 
beet  root,  or  juice  of  beet  root,  if  their  production  exceeds  by  one- 
fifth  the  amoun fallowed  them  by  law. 

Distilleries  which  shall  hereafter  be  established  for  the  distilla* 

■ 

tion  of  molasses,  beet  root,  or  beet  juice  will  pay  $3.57  per  hecto- 
liter of  pure  alcohol  upon  the  total  amount  of  their  output,  even 
though  this  output  may  not  attain  300  hectoliters  (7,926  gallons). 

A  bounty  of  $1.43  per  hectoliter  of  pure  alcohol  is  allowed  to  all 
alcohol  or  products  whose  base  is  alcohol  exported  which  are  en- 
titled to  an  exemption  from,  or  a  restitution  of,  the  consumption 
tax.    This  bounty  can  be  given  to  alcohol  converted  into  vinegar. 

From  the  above  information,  it  would  appear  that  the  German 
distillers  of  beet  root  and  molasses  are  subjected  to  conditions  which 
prevent  the  establishment  of  new  distilleries  of  these  products. 

The  agricultural  distillers  are  so  protected  by  law  that  they  have 
great  advantages  over  their  industrial  competitors. 

The  German  law  encourages  the  production  of  cereals,  potatoes, 
the  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle,  and,  above  all,  the  improvement 
of  the  farm  lands. 

FRENCH  DISTILLERIES. 

The  French  law  regulating  the  distillation  of  alcohol  divides  the 
distillers  into  two  classes: 

(i)  The  agricultural  or  private  distillers  (bouillcurs  dc  cru) — 
that  is  to  say,  the  owners  of  farms  or  those  who  farm  on  shares  who 
distill  wine,  cider,  lees,  residue  of  grapes  (rnarcs),  cherries,  or  plums, 
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wlii(  h  are  produced  on  their  own  propcrtv.  They  can  distill  freely 
all  of  the  above  produclb  at  their  uwii  houses,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  live  in  a  city  of  more  than  4,000  inhabitants.  The  con- 
si'mpiion  lax  of  220  francs  ($42.46)  per  hectoliter  (26.417  jrallons)  is 
not  collected  ujioii  alcohol  consumed  on  the  premises,  but  only  upon 
that  which  is  suld  and  delivered. 

(2)  The  industrial  or  professional  distillers,  or  all  those  who  dis- 
till farinaceous  matters,  molasses,  beet  root,  wine,  cider,  etc.,  which 
are  not  produced  by  them.  These  distillers  must  make  returns  of 
their  machinery  and  production,  and  their  establishments  are  under 
constant  sujMsrvision  of  the  intemaUrevenue  officers. 

The  Government  collects  only  one  tax — the  consumption  tax  of 
220  francs  per  hectoliter  ($42.46  per  26.417  gallons) — ^which  is  the 
same  for  everyone.  Alcohol  which  by  the  addition  of  certain  sub- 
stances is  so  changed  that  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  drink  has  only  to 
pay  a  tax  of  25  centimes  (4.8  cents)  per  hectoliter,  plus  a  sum  of  So 
centimes  (15.4  cents)  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  analyses 
of  samples  and  of  the  superintendence  of  the  operations  by  which 
it  is  changed.  This  alcohol,  before  being  changed,  should  gauge 
less  than  90  per  cent  at  the  temperature  of  15**  C,  and  should  not 
contain  more  than  i  per  cent  of  essential  oils. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  home  distiller, 
although  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  internal-revenue  authori- 
ties, must  pay  the  same  tax  as  the  professional  distillers,  except  upon 
the  amount  he  actually  consumes  in  his  household.  He  can  only 
distill  certain  products  of  his  own  raising,  such  as  wine,  fruit,  etc. 

The  German  farmer  distiller  can  distill  all  the  products  of  his 
farm,  on  the  condition  that  he  use  the  residue  of  his  distillery  for 
fattening  his  cattle  and  for  manuring  his  land.  The  smaller  his 
production  the  greater  is  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  he  has  to  pay* 
The  taxes  of  the  industrial  distillers  are  so  heavy  that  they  can  not 
produce  their  alcohol  as  cheaply  as  the  farmer  distiller. 

The  committee  has  submitted  two  propositions^  with  a  request 
that  they  be  acted  upon  favorably  by  Parliament.  They  are  as 
follows: 

HKsT  BILL. 

Artici.k  I.  Temporary  admission  is  accorded  to  corn  intended  to  be  converted 
into  s«muulcs,  scmouleiies,  and  Aour,  to  be  used  as  human  food,  for  fattening 
cattle,  and  for  the  making  of  grits  for  brewing  purpu>>e8. 

Art.  2.  The  storing  in  bonded  warehouses  of  raanufactured  products  of  corn 
which  has  !»  li^  admitted  temporarily  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  exportation. 

Art.  3.  The  reexportation  shall  consist  (Mily  of  products  manufactured  from 
the  identical  corn  which  was  adniilied  temporarily. 

Aki.  4.  Decrees,  by  the  advice  of  the  consulting  committee  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, will  determine  the  conditions  under  which  this  law  shall  be  applied. 
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SECOND  BILL. 

Akticlb  i»  Commencing  with  the  promvlgatioii  of  the  present  law,  the  general 
customs  tariff  will  be  modified  as  follows: 

Atf.  CtTM. 

<;rtftii.— General  tariff,  5  francs  (96  cents),  instead  of  3  francs  (58  cents),  per  100 
kiloj^rams  (120.46  pounds). 

/'An/r  — General  tariff,  8  francs  ($1. $4),  instead  of  s  francs,  per  too  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds). 

A.  M.  Thackara, 
Havre,  February  28^  1^/.  Consul. 


AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS   IN  FRANCE. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  Third  Republic  of 
France  is  the  organization  of  societies  of  a  semisocial  and  business 
character  which,  in  their  wide  scope,  include  all  classes  of  society — 
employers  and  employees,  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  from  the  child 
of  6  years  old  to  the  oldest  citizen  of  the  nation.  They  are  based 
upon  the  principle  of  fraternity,  the  development  of  which,  it  is  con- 
tended, is  the  especial  province  of  the  Third  Republic,  a  duty  be- 
queathed to  it  by  the  First  and  Second  Republics,  under  which 
liberty  and  equality  are  supposed  to  have  received  their  fullest  prac- 
tical application.  In  reports  from  this  consulate  to  the  Department 
entitled  '* Workingmcn's  aid  societies."  dated  January  19,  1900, 
"Labor  conditions  in  France. "  dated  July  25.  1900,  and  "French 
silk  industry."  Mav  ic,  1900,*  I  gave  an  outline  of  several  movements 
started  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  a  closer  fraternity  among  thr 
I'^rench  people.  The  progress  of  this  movement  in  the  organization 
of  agricultural  syndicates,  or  farmers'  alliances  as  we  might  call 
them,  is  in  the  same  channel. 

SYNDICATES. 

Associations  of  farmers  called  "syndicats  agricoies'*  have  been 
organized  all  over  France  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  March  21, 
1884,  their  aim  being  to  further  the  economic,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  agricultural  interests  of  their  members,  and  to  attach  the 
farmer  more  closely  to  the  country.  They  are  organized  under  a 
general  law  which  authorizes  any  twenty  persons  of  one  trade  or  of 
several  similar  trades  to  combine  in  a  society.  The  dues  are  fixed 
at  from  10  cents  to  (i  per  month. 

The  syndicates  are  empowered  to  possess  such  realty  as  is  neces- 
sary for  their  meetings,  library,  and  lecture  rooms,  to  establish 
among  their  members  banks  to  provide  pensions  to  their  members 
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or  relief  in  sickness,  and  to  open  offices  for  the  finding  of  cnipluy- 
ment  for  the  unemployed.  They  may  become  a  center  or  school  for 
the  discussion  and  study  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  their  special 
calling,  and  they  may  organize  a  tribunal  for  the  solution  of  all  con- 
tentions among  workingmcn  or  between  capital  and  labor.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  syndicate  can  withdraw  from  it  whenever  he  pleases,  but  is 
bound  by  law  to  pay  his  dues  for  the  current  year.  A  retiring 
member  reserves  the  right  to  a  pension  and  relief  from  the  fund 
which  he  has  contributed  to  create. 

Should  a  syndicate  exceed  its  authority  in  acquiring  realty,  those 
interested  may  call  upon  the  Procureur  de  la  R^publique  (the  dis- 
trict attorney)  to  annul  the  purchase,  or,  if  purchases  prove  a  burden 
to  the  syndicate*  the  same  law  officer  may  be  called  upon  to  dispose 
of  them.  In  the  event  of  dissolution,  the  property  will  revert  to 
those  who  contributed  it,  to  their  heirs  or  assigns. 

The  law  officer  of  the  Department  or  commune  where  the  syndi- 
cate is  located  may  call  upon  the  court  to  dissolve  a  syndicate  and 
to  annul  alt  purchases  or  other  acts  made  in  violation  of  law  or  of 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  its  members.  False  declarations  made  by 
the  officers  or  any  violation  of  laws  provided  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  these  syndicates  are  punishable  by  fines  of  16,  200, 
and  500  francs  ($3-ti,  $38.60,  and  $96.50).  The  organic  law  upon 
which  these  societies  are  based  is  applicable  to  the  French  colonies 
of  Algeria,  Tunis,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  La  Reunion;  but 
it  only  applies  to  persons  who  are  native  or  naturalized  Frenchmen. 

There  had  been  established  under  this  law,  and  were  in  operation 
January  i,  1900,  7,089  societies,  divided  as  follows  among  8,501,685 
farmers  and  farm  workers  of  the  two  sexes  in  France: 


Syndicates  of  employers   157 

Syndicates  of  workingmcn...   3i6Ss 

Employers  and  workingmen  mixed   17" 

Agriculturists   2, 067 

Total   7,089 


This  is  an  increase  of  656  over  the  agricultural  syndicates  of 
1899.  It  was  almost  evenly  divided  between  the  workingmen  and 
owners  of  farms. 

To  organize  under  the  law  of  1884,  it  is  necessary  that  one  or 
more  persons  should  form  a  group  of  about  twenty  men  of  good 
standing.  These  recruit  a  number  of  honorary  members,  often  of 
the  wealthy  or  of  the  titled  gentry,  and  they  proceed  to  elect  a  presi* 
dent,  one  or  two  vice>presidents,  a  board  of  administrators  (con- 
sisting of  from  three  to  nine  persons),  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
The  board  thus  organized,  by 'laws  and  constitution  are  drawn  up. 
To  facilitate  this,  sample  copies  of  printed  constitutions  and  by-laws 
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are  provided.  Once  adopted,  the  president  deposits  one  copy  at 
the  town  hall  with  the  mayor  and  one  is  sent  to  the  law  officer  of  the 
county — for  example,  to  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Each  contains  a 
list  of  the  officers. 

Of  the  1,192,260  members  of  the  various  syndicates,  the  farmers 
number  513,794. 

UNIONS. 

These  farmers'  syndicates  combine  and  organize  in  a  larger 
society,  called  a  union,  of  which  there  are  ten  in  France,  to  wit:  The 
Northern  Union,  headquarters  in  Boulogne;  the  Normandy  Union, 
headquarters  at  Caen ;  the  Breton  Agricultural  Union,  Rennes ;  the 
Western  Union,  Angers;  the  Burgundy  Union,  Dijon;  the  Alpine 
and  Provence  Union,  Marseilles;  the  Southwestern  Union,  Bor- 
deaux; the  Union  du  Midi,  Toulouse;  the  Southeastern  Union, 
Lyons. 

Over  these  is  a  central  body  in  Paris,  to  which  all  the  subordi- 
nate unions  report  and  which  represents  their  interests  before  the 
French  Parliament,  railroad  companies,  and  the  public  generally. 

A  union  has  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  syndicates,  except 
that  it  can  not  sue  or  be  sued  or  hold  real  property,  prerogatives 
which  are  conferred  only  upon  the  syndicates  and  which  they  can 
not  delegate. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Each  sociftv  is  divided  into  a  number  of  subordinate  societies. 
The  departmen : a!  <>r  county  union  is  divided  into  arrondissement 
syndicates,  these  into  cantonal  syndicates,  and  these  in  turn  into 
communal  synflicates. 

The  agricultural  societies,  therefore,  extend  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  body  politic  of  France,  from  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment  down  to  the  lowest  iH)litical  unit.  A  corresponding  division 
in  our  counirv  would  involve  national,  Slate,  county,  township,  and 
hamlet  agricultural  hoards,  all  interlinked  and  interdependent. 

In  the  by-laws,  the  general  object  of  a  syndicate  is  stated  to  be 
**the  study  of  the  interests  of  agriculture." 

The  special  objects  are  to  tavcjr  the  discovery  of  new  agriculiural 
products;  to  obtain,  at  the  lowest  cost,  the  best  fertilizer  and  seeds, 
the  best  agricultural  implements  and  animals;  to  increase  produc- 
tion; to  make  labor  easier;  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production  and 
of  living  in  the  country;  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  by  lec- 
tures, tracts,  boolcs,  etc. ;  to  buy  or  hire  the  best  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  rent  them  at  a  low  price  to  members;  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products  at  good  prices;  to  advise  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  farming;  to  provide  judges  and  experts  for  the 
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Sfltlenient  of  differences  that  utmld  otherwise  li^o  before  courts:  to 
offer  prizes;  to  insure  men  and  animals  against  accident  or  death 
and  to  secure  mutual  aid,  cooperation,  loans;  and,  in  general,  tu 
cooperate  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  agriculture. 

The  number  of  farmers'  syndicates  has  increased  since  1892  from 
863  to  2,067,  and  the  membership  from  313,800  in  1893  to  512,794 
in  1 899.  The  most  notable  growth  was  during  the  last  four  years, 
when  the  membership  rose  from  403,261  at  the  end  of  1895  to  51 2,794 
in  1898-99.  It  is  believed  that  in  a  few  years  every  farmer  in  France 
will  be  a  member  of  a  syndicate. 

In  answer  to  my  question,  "What  are- the  advantages  of  a  syndi> 
cate?"  addressed  tu  the  secretary,  Mr.  Jean  Raulin,  he  said: 

They  are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  They  contribute  tu  the  defense  of  the  rights  and  to 
die  material  interests  of  the  farmers;  (2)  they  support  and  make  known  the  political 
rights  of  the  farmers  and  secure  respect  for  them. 

Among  the  material  Interests,  he  mentioned  the  buying  of  ferti- 
lizers and  implements  at  wholesale  prices,  the  securing  of  cheap 
transportation,  the  sale  of  products  in  the  best  markets  and  at  a 
time  to  get  the  best  prices. 

Among  the  political  advantages,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  power 
of  association  permitted  the  farmers  to  exert  an  influence  upon  legis- 
lation, favorable  or  unfavorable,  as  it  might  affect  their  interests. 

These  syndicates  have  succeeded  in  protecting  French  farmers 
by  securing  a  high  protective  tariff  on  foreign  farm  products;  they 
have  also  induced  the  Government  to  create  agricultural  warrants 
and  neighborhood  banks  of  loan  and  deposit. 

The  agricultural-warrant  system,  which  permits  the  farmer  to 
draw  on  the  nearest  bank  for  his  crop,  has  thus  far  proved  imprac- 
ticable. 

By  combining  in  syndicates,  the  science  of  agriculture  is  placed 
more  completely  within  reach  of  the  poorest  farmer,  and  practical, 
everyday  experience  is  brought  into  cooperation  therewith.  Farm- 
ers and  students  derive  mutual  instruction.  Scientific  ideas  of 
farming  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  farmers  by  lectures  deliv- 
ered by  the  professors  of  agriculture  and  by  articles  published  in 
the  organs  of  the  syndicates  and  in  almanacs.  The  syndicate  also 
establishes  boards  of  arbitration  for  the  deciding  of  questions  in 
litigation,  at  comparatively  no  expense  or  loss  of  time. 

The  syndicates  are  neutral,  absolutely  shut  out  from  all  influence 
of  political  parties.  No  instance  is  yet  known  where  an  agricultural 
syndicate  has  been  made  use  of  by  a  political  party  or  by  a  candi- 
date for  office.  The  farmers  are  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that 
the  usefulness  of  their  organizations  would  he  greatly  impaired,  if 
not  entirely  destroyed,  if  politicians  were  permitted  to  use  them. 
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There  has  not  been,  since  the  organization  of  these  syndicates,  a 
political  movement  among  the  farmers  in  France. 

The  syndicates  have  united  the  great  landowners  and  the  farm 
hands  of  the  country,  which  has  been  productive  of  good  feeling 
and  common  interest.  The  one  class  has  thus  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  other.  The  first  has  learned  to  place  more 
confidence  in  the  second,  has  become  more  identified  with  its  in* 
terests,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  advance  funds  when  needed.  In 
the  Department  of  the  Beaujolais,  some  landowners  have  settled 
an  income  of  loo  francs  ($19.30)  per  year  upon  their  old  farm  hands. 
Some  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  in  Prance  are  members  of  syndicates. 

A  community  of  interests  has  been  created,  in  which  the  business 
experience  and  ability  of  landowners  have  been  enlisted  to  establish 
an  insurance  fund  for  farm  animals  and  empioyees,  buildings,  crops, 
etc.  From  this  starting  point  were  organized  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties for  the  sale  of  crops,  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  products, 
etc.  This  cooperation  has  stopped  the  cutting  of  prices,  and  ruin- 
ous competition  has  ceased.  A  representative  of  the  syndicates  sells 
for  all  its  members. 

"Under  the  operation  of  this  principle  of  mutuality,  "  said  Mr. 
Raulin  to  me,  *'we  hgve  noted  the  progress  of  agriculture,  thanks  to 
intelligent  and  profound  studies  of  agricultural  interests  by  the  pr  o- 
prietors and  to  the  practical  application  thereof  to  the  interests  of 
their  tenants  and  employees.  All  are  bound  toj^ether  by  a  common 
interest,  from  which  cooperative  and  mutual  insurance  companies 
have  arisen. " 

The  syndicates  have  united  the  wealthy  farmers  and  landowners 
with  the  poorer  ones.  In  the  Union  of  the  Southeast,  headquarters 
in  this  city,  out  of  61,282  members,  7,808  are  capitalists — men  who 
can,  if  they  please,  live  on  their  incomes — while  tlie  53,474  are  em- 
ployees or  small  farmers.  The  poorer  classes  seek  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  capitalists,  bankers,  and  any  other  successful  business 
men. 

It  is  Ijelieved  that  these  syndicates  have  created  an  insurmouiii- 
able  harrier  to  the  triumph  of  socialism. 

1  have  attended  meetings  of  these  syndicates  where  I  saw  repre- 
sentatives of  the  most  aristocratic  families  of  the  old  nobility  of 
Fiance  seated  beside  produce  commission  merchants,  dealers  in 
agricultural  implements,  wealthy  landowners,  public  urticials,  nobles, 
bankers,  laborers,  and  the  managers  of  large  estates.  All  were 
planning  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  farmers,  who 
generally  feel  that  they  are  lacking  in  business  experience  and  tact, 
manifest  a  strong  disposition  to  leave  the  management  of  their  inter- 
ests to  some  banker  or  weU>known  business  man  who  is  accustomed 
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to  the  handling  of  large  interests, 
is  to  destroy  class  distinction. 


The  tendency  of  the  syndicate 


SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  THE  SYNDICATES. 

The  syndicalts  all  enjuy  aliMiliHc  liix-rty  initiative  aini  action. 
S<.inie  have  fixed  a  market  inr  a  special  |)r.»(luri.  One  h.is  esi.tb- 
lished  a  fair  for  liic  cxhibilion  ot  certain  pruducls.  Another  syndic  ale 
has  devoted  all  its  energies  to  the  sale  of  green  pease.  It  ubiaiiied 
low  freight  rales,  entered  the  largesl  market,  and  enabled  ih  •  pro- 
ducers in  V'illeneuve-du-Lot  to  pay  for  their  lands  $\oo  per  acre  in 
one  season.  The  farmers  brought  all  their  products  to  one  com- 
mon center,  where  they  were  transported  in  one  train  of  cars  to 
Paris.  The  expense  of  the  freight  and  sales  amounted  to  2  percent 
of  the  gross  receipts.  In  1898,  one  syndicate  sold  over  $70,000  of 
products. 

PARCKLS-|M»ST   SKRVICE  UbKP. 

The  syndicate  organized  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  makes  im- 
portant sales  of  table  butter  and  cheese,  using  the  parcels-post  sys- 
tem for  reaching  a  large  number  of  customers.  Parcels  weighing 
20  pounds  or  less  can  be  sent  by  mail  for  30  ceifts  to  a  large  number 
of  customers.  In  the  same  way,  the  individual  wine  grower  sends 
two  bottles  of  his  wine  by  parcels  post  as  a  sample,  and,  if  an  order 
is  received,  a  public  official  certifies  that  the  barrels  purchased  are 
the  same  as  the  sample. 

APRICOTS. 

The  experience  of  tlie  .ipricot  growers  in  the  communes  of  Roque- 
vaire  and  Lascours  is  worth  speaking  of  in  detail.  In  former  years, 
the  sale  of  their  output  liardly  paid  expenses.  Since  the  apricot 
men  have  been  placed  nnder  the  direetirm  of  a  s\  ntlicate.  their  h.ir- 
vests  are  all  brought  to  a  place  agreed  u{)on.  u  here  a  s.iles  agent 
takes  rhari^e  of  them.  The  storn  s  are  taken  from  the  fruit  by  chil- 
dren and  are  sold  for  fruin  6  to  10  francs  ($1.15  l<>  9,v)  I^**^  'oo 
kilograms  (220.46  pounds).  During  a  good  season,  J5.000  kilograms 
(55,000  pounds)  of  stones  have  been  picked  from  the  apricots  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children.  The  stones  are  sold  to 
confectioners  and  nianufac  t nrers  of  sirups.  The  meat  is  placed  in 
basins,  where  it  is  cleansed  and  whitened  and  then  packed  in  to- 
pound  cans,  licrnietically  sealed.  In  1.S95,  ihe  \  illage  of  Roquevaire 
sold  nearly  1.000.000  jiounds  of  (anncd  apncots,  the  greater  part 
uf  which  found  no  market  belure  ihe  sales  were  placed  under  the 
direi  tion  of  a  syndic  ate.  Most  of  the  apricots  are  sold  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Brazil. 
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OLIVE  OIL. 

In  the  town  of  Istres,  Department  of  the  Ronclies  du-Rhone,  the 
olive  r;iisfrs  romplnined  of  the  bad  markri  for  their  olive  oil,  con- 
tending th:i»  middU'incn  so  adultL-ratcd  the  product  that  consunnTs 
had  ac(|uirc(i  a  distaste  lor  the  pure  article.  Their  syndicate  boui^hL 
a  <  <.)opcralive  mill,  in  wiiich  pure  olive  oil  is  produced,  and  the 
farmers  are  hoping  for  better  prices  for  tiieir  product,  notwithstand- 
ing the  competition  of  the  olive  growers  of  Tunis. 

THK  SALE  OP  OTHER  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

The  syndicates  have  bee-n  most  useful  in  the  sale  of  all  farm 
products.  The  one  in  Ronioranlin,  in  the  center  of  I'raiu c.  about 
140  miles  from  Paris,  undertook  to  sell  all  the  vegetable-  i  iiscd  by 
its  niemlicrs.  The  goods  were  cartetl  to  a  given  poini.  weighed, 
prepared  for  shipment,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  utfcred  lor 
sale  in  the  Halles,  the  great  Paris  markt't.  The  sales  of  green  beans 
and  asparagus  by  tliis  syndicate  amounted  to  25,000  franes  (<^4,.Soo) 
in  one  year,  and  llic  action  of  the  syndicate  raised  profits  3  per  cent  in 
that  time.  Now,  the  syndicate  has  its  own  agents  in  Paris  at  the 
great  market,  who  have  no  other  business  than  to  sell  its  products. 

To  furnish  an  idea  of  the  purchases  of  the  different  syndicates,  I 
quote  those  made  this  year  by  the  Union  of  the  Southeast,  which 
has  its  headquarters  here  in  Lyons: 


Tom. 

Fertilizer   8,  sfn) 

For  the  use  of  wine  growers..  ,   1.485 

Seeds   $6 

Fodder  for  c«tt1«.».   656 

Material  for  building   416 

Coals   2,620 


Total   13.806 


This  is  an  itu're.ise  of  547  tons  <>\'er  ilie  pureliases  ol  1899. 

It  has  been  (Uthi  ult  in  I'  r.mce,  as  It  has  been  in  the  United  States 
duriiii^  tlie  j)ast  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  to  prevent  the  rural  pop- 
ulation from  Hocking  l<»  tiic  cities.  U'iieu  young  men  are  drafted 
into  the  army,  much  of  their  barrack  life  is  in  or  near  some  large  city, 
where  they  soon  become  alienat«*d  from  the  country.  Wagej.  are 
also  higher  in  a  city,  and  the  work  not  s<.  hard  An  oliicial  of  the 
central  bureau  of  the  Lyons  syndicate  said  to  me: 

It  is  believed  that  the  influence  of  the  syndicates  will  be  to  dignify  farm  hibor 
and.  by  the  lowering  of  taxc;  on  farnrs  ancl  ihe  securing  of  proteriive  tariffs  on 
farm  products,  to  tDcreasc  ihc  wages  and  generally  improve  the  condition  of  farm- 
en.  The  syndicates  will  provide  an  old-age  pension  fund,  and  thus,  (ixing  the 
farmer  and  bis  family  more  permanently  to  tbe  soil,  will  prevent  the  depopulation 
of  the  country. 
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This  organization  does,  in  truth,  create  new  bands  of  attachment 
among  the  farm  hands,  and  its  tendency  is  without  doubt  to  bind 
them  more  closely  to  the  land  they  cultivate.  Workingmen  in 
France,  young  or  old,  in  city  or  country,  will  not  leave  a  situation 
which  promises  them  a  comfortable  pension  for  old  age  and  which 
they  have  partially  paid  for  by  their  labor,  for  no  people  in  the  world 
think  more  of  providing  for  old  age  than  the  French.  In  fact,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  operation  of  this  sentiment  is  favorable 
to  the  development  of  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  or  of  the  best 
that  is  in  the  people.  The  fear  of  incurring  obligations  which  may 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  $ioo  income  in  old  age  may  be 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  much-talked -of  depopulation  of  France. 

LOCAL  FARMERS*  LIBRARIES. 

Consjut  iiDus  in  the  wurk  <»f  the  synfiicates  is  th«-  i  i  cMlion  of  a 
librai y  in  cai  li  locality  where  a  society  exi^.Lb..  1  nulicccl  in  «jne  lilirary 
a  work  written  l>y  Claude  SUvestre,  llie  assistant  secretary  of  tlie 
Southeastern  lUut^n,  whose  heachjiiai  l<'i  s  i>  in  Lvoiis.  It  consihis 
of  two  fine  volumes,  and  is  al  out  <•  .1  lii^t<ir  \'  ot  rat  li  ol  the  syndi- 
(  ati  s  t)f  the  southeast  and  of  thr  union  Tins  book  demonstrates 
most  emphatically  the  uilcrcbL  taken  in  this  region  in  J^iving  a  com- 
plete development  to  the  law  »»1  1SS4.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
are  numbered  and  printed  on  lij^hi  handmade  paper,  and,  while  the 
work  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  rustic  farmer  two  volumes  that 
would  prove  a  most  acceptable  ornament  to  the  library  of  an  accom- 
plished bibliophile,  it  contains  a  concise  history  of  the  societies  thus 
far  organized  in  this  section  of  France,  with  a  complete  guide  for 
future  organizations. 

This  Southeastern  Union,  which  is  called  the  model  union  of 
France,  comprises  264  syndicates,  numbers  70,000  members,  and 
manages  the  business  of  the  syndicates  in  ten  Departments.  Its 
president — Mr.  Emile  Du port —is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
active  men  in  the  rural  population  of  France. 

MISCKI.l-ANKoUS. 

Interference  in  private  aiiairs,  which  some  economic  writers 
denoun<-e  as  paternalism,  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Gov- 
ernment ol  France.  Its  introduction  into  the  body  ])olitic  synchro- 
nized with  the  social  and  political  changes  which  were  the  result  of 
the  great  revolution  of  1789.  It  was  then  laid  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  that  taxes  should  fall  uptm  the  individual  citizen 
in  proportion  to  his  aliiltty  to  bear  theiu.  The  direct  application  of 
this  doctrine  is  made  first  among  the  farmers,  because  they  are  be- 
lieved  to  bear  the  bulk  of  the  burden  <»f  taxation.  If  the  fanners 
of  a  certain  district  sufler  from  drought,  inundation,  or  other  cause 
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for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  it  is  deemed  the  bounden  duty 

of  the  Government  to  come  to  their  rescue.  The  farmers  are  gen- 
crally  believed  to  be  less  able  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  than  the 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  bankers  of  the  city,  and  therefore 
the  National  Government  a  few  years  ago  loaned  them  40,000,000 
francs  ($7,720,000)  as  a  capital  from  which  agricultural  banks  and 
insurance  companies  could  be  organized.  This  sum  is  loaned  for 
five  years,  but  il  is  believpfl  to  lio  hul  the  beginning  of  other  larger 
loans.  To  enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  of  this  money,  a  regional  bank 
must  first  be  establishffi  hv  an  agrii  ultur<il  union.  This  regional 
bank  has  the  right  to  4  frant  s  of  the  40,000,000  for  every  1  franc 
that  it  furnishes  towaul  the  capital  stork  of  a  bank.  This  capital 
stork  must  come  from  the  small  syndicates,  whose  members  receive 
shares  in  the'  b.mk  in  iirop(ution  to  the  mr.iiev  they  aflvance  to  it. 
This  agricultural  bank  loaub  money  to  its  me-mljers  at  3  per  cent,  and 
it  pays  them  4  per  cent  for  their  deposits.  Last  year,  the  regional 
bank  in  this  city  loaned  iS(),ooo  francs  ($36,500)  at  3  per  cent  and 
received  over  half  that  sum  in  deposits. 

The  action  of  the  French  Go\ernment  in  thus  ct>niing  to  the  aid 
of  farmers  is  in  harmony  with  tradiuons  centuries  old.  In  the  old 
monarchy,  under  the  inlluence  of  the  great  Sully,  Turgot.  and  Col- 
bert, small  proprietors,  when  sufloring  from  damages  l)rought  upt)n 
llicni  by  war,  epidemic,  storms,  drought,  or  an  invasiiui  of  insects 
like  the  phylloxera,  were  partially  or  wholly  exempted  from  taxation. 
During  the  great  revolution  in  1793,  the  Convention  provided  by 
law  that  all  farmers  who  had  suffered  from  invasion  or  the  weather 
or  other  cause  should  be  recompensed  from  the  public  treasury  and 
be  exempted  from  the  usual  taxes." 

Three  years  ago,  a  law  of  Parliament  provided  for  the  exemption 
from  taxation  of  farm  lands  which  before  that  time  had  annually 
yielded  an  aggregate  of  over  $5,000,000  of  taxes.  The  exact  sum 
was  25,804,750  francs. 

The  money  derived  from  the  taxes  on  land  in  France  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  one  part  going  to  the  State,  the  other  to  the 
eighty 'Six  Departments  and  the  thirty-six  thousand  communes. 
The  amount  for  which  payment  was  remitted  was  the  share  of  the 
General  Government. 

The  number  of  landowners  in  France  who  own  a  small  piece  of 
land  is  very  large.  Over  8,000,000  pay  a  land  tax  ranging  from  10 
to  20  cents,  which  indicates  an  annual  income  of  from  10  to  100 
francs.  Over  5,000,000  pay  from  5.01  to  10.01  francs  ($1  to  $3*). 
Over  2,000,000  pay  from  20  to  30  francs  ($4  to  $6*)  tax  on  their  land. 

This  tendency  to  favor  the  poor  runs  through  the  entire  system 

•  In  round  numbers. 
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of  taxation  in  France.  In  the  pending  discussion  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  abolisli  the  uclnn  tax— i.  the  lax  imjjosed  at  the  city 
gates^ — and  the  means  to  replace  the  deficit  thus  made,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  every  citi/en  pay  a  tax  of  so  much  '[)er  cent  upon  the 
amount  he  pays  as  rt  ni  for  his  liome.  The  Minister  of  h^iuance  at 
Paris,  to  whom  this  scheme  has  been  submitted,  has  proposerl  that 
if  a  man  pays  over  800  francs  rent,  he  shall  be  taxed  9  per  cent  on 
the  entire  sum,  but  if  he  only  pays  800  francs  rent,  he  will  be  taxed 
only  on  650  francs  of  that  sum;  and  if  his  rent  is  less  than  250 
francs,  he  shall  be  extirely  exempted  from  taxation.  This  scheme 
exempts  a  large  number  of  poor  taxpayers  and  places  the  burden  of 
making  up  the  deficit  caused  by  the  repeat  of  the  octroi  duties  upon 
people  who  pay  over  801  francs  per  year  rent. 

I  refer  here  to  this  proposed  arrangement,  now  under  consider* 
atton  in  several  cities  of  France,  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency 
of  the  ruling  powers  here  to  indulge  in  paternalistic  measures. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  body  politic  of  the  nation. 

The  office  of  the  Union  Central  des  Syndicates  Agricoles  is  No. 
8  rue  d'Ath^nes,  Paris,  France.  I  would  advise  all  Americans  who 
have  agricultural  implements  or  anything  else  to  sell  to  farmers  to 
address  this  central  office. 

John  C.  Covert, 
Lyons,  February  21^  tf^i.  Consul, 


LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  FRANCE. 

A  strike  by  the  coal  miners,  planned  to  be  general  and  to  include 
all  the  mines  in  France,  is  scheduled  to  take  place  about  the  end  of 
June,  unless  terms  are  agreed  upon  before  that  date,  which  seems 
improbable. 

Several  collieries  in  the  St.  Etienne  district,  notably  St.  Eloy  and 
Montceau-les-Mines,  have  been  closed  by  strikes  for  several  weeks, 
the  miners  being  aided  by  subscriptions  raised  by  several  news> 
papers  and  by  miners  still  working  in  this  and  in  other  districts. 
Some  of  the  mines  refused  to  go  on  sympathetic  strike  immediately, 
because  of  existing  agreements;  these  will  for  the  most  part  expire 
by  the  date  set  for  the  general  strike  and  will  not  be  renewed. 
Should  the  proposed  strike  actually  take  place,  there  is  likelihood 
that  other  trades  will  join  the  movement. 

Iron  workers,  furnace  men,  and  machinists  are  already  consider- 
ing whether  this  may  not  be  the  most  opportune  moment  for  pre* 
senting  their  grievances,  seeing  that  if  the  miners  strike,  they  also 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 
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The  silk  anrl  velvet  ribbon  weavers  are  also  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  striking  at  the  same  time,  but  no  final  decision  has  yet 

been  reached. 

The  strike  at  Marseilles  TTarbfir  seems  to  he  only  a  manifestation 
nl  the  restlessness  of  the  workmen  cxistinj^  throughcnit  France. 
During  the  winter,  the  retail  price  of  coal  was  so  hic^li  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  appealed  to  to  reduce  the  duties  on  foreign  coal,  but 
no  reduction  has  been  made.  However,  should  the  domestic  supply 
be  further  curtailed  anri  prices  advanced  by  reason  of  another  strike, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  on  the  renewal  of  demands  the  Government 
will  take  measures  to  facilitate  tlie  importation  of  coal  by  reducing 
the  present  duties  and  railway  freight  rates. 

HiLAKV  S.  Bri'nmt, 
Si.  Etienne,  March  20^  Ipoi,  Consul. 


LACE  MAKERS'  STRIKE  IN  FRANCE. 

A  stubborn  strike  on  the  part  of  the  lace  makers  has  just  termi- 
nated. During  eighty-seven  days,  this  strike  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  has  been  most  bitter  in  its  character  and  injurious  to 
Calais  in  its  consequences.  During  this  long  period,  the  strikers 
received  their  sustenance  from  labor  unions,  principally  in  England. 
The  weaker  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  sustained  by 
the  stronger,  and  thus  the  manufacture  of  machine-made  lace  in 
Calais  has  been  at  a  standstill.  American  orders  for  goods  have 
been  filled  from  the  stock  on  hand  or  have  gone  unfilled.  The 
manufacturers  number  about  four  hundred. 

The  strike  grew  out  of  the  application  of  a  new  labor  law,  Calais 
having  been  chosen  as  the  place  to  test  it.  It  has  resulted  in  victory 
for  the  manufacturers  and  much  haidship  for  the  strikers  and  their 
families,  while  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  will  be  left  to  the 
courts  for  interpretation. 

I  have  made  diligent  effort  to  discover  where  the  real  justice  of 
the  contention  lay,  but  without  much  avail.  The  application  of  the 
law  seemed  im|)iacticahle  in  the  lace  indnstrv,  and  i:oupled  with 
the  effort  (  >  'M'l'ly  it  was  also  the  object  to  increase  the  wages 
of  the  workingmrn  On  the  part  of  the  patrons,  it  was  contended 
that  the  lace  makers  w<  re  and  have  been  paid  the  best  wages  that 
are  received  by  wi  rkmcn  in  France,  while  the  workmen  have  denied 
this.  I  have  trie<l  in  vain  to  find  out  what  the  workmen  actually 
received;  even  the  wives  of  the  makers  in  many  cases  are  ignorant 
of  this  mattrr. 

There  are  about  2,000  lace  machines  in  Calais,  and  at  this  writing 
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about  1,400  arc  in  (jperation.  Two  weeks  ago,  only  400  machines 
were  running.  The  industry  has  been  ii^radually  resuminp^  for  a 
month  past,  l)ui  not  until  yesterday  was  the  strike  officially  declared 
off  by  the  makers'  union. 

J.  B.  MiLNER, 

Calais,  February  p,  igoj.  Consul. 


■ 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COAL  MARKET  IN 

FRANCE. 

Numerous  letters  are  received  at  this  consulate  from  coal  dealers 
in  the  United  States  asking  if  there  is  a  possibility,  at  the  present 
time,  of  finding  an  outlet  in  France  for  the  sale  of  American  coal. 

Owing  to  the  decided  fall  which  has  taken  phu  e  in  the  prices  of 
British  coal  during  the  past  four  months  and  the  low  freights  now 
prevailing  between  British  ports  and  those  of  France,  the  conditions 
are  not  favorable  for  the  American  coal  exporter.  The  lowest  price 
I  have  heard  quoted  for  American  steam  coal,  run  of  the  mines, 
^k^ongside  of  the  wharf  at  Havre  is  24s.  ($5.83)  per  ton. 

The  ifl^SiOififialfi^^^^jiti-'S^of  British  coal,  f.  <>.  b.  bhipping  ports  per 
ton  of  2.2  |o  pounds,  vvhic^A-JALi^re  ruling  February  12  last  and  have 
not  materially  changed  since  were  a^'^PiUpws: 


Description. 


<»jrKi'  colliery 


Rao  of  ttiim. 


Best  Cardiff.  

[{tst  Ni  \%  I II  irt  

Best  Nortbumbriiti).. 
Best  Scotch...  


The  above  prices  are  subject  to  a  discount  oi  2)4 
payment  within  thirty  days,  with  the  exception  of  those  for^ 
coals,  which  are  net. 

The  average  freight  rates  from  British  shipping  ports  to  Havre 
and  Marseilles  are  as  follows: 


From—  . 


Canliff  and  Newport... 


Newcastle .... 

Scotch  porta- 


Havre. 


Manteillcs. 


s.  d. 

Fr,tH(t 

4  « 

8.SP 
*.  d. 

•  <J4 

7  ft 

i.Bj 

4  «> 

1.05 

7  * 

t.8s 

These  rates  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  for  cash. 
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The  bulk  of  the  American  steam  coal  which  has  been  received  in 
France  was  unscreened,  just  as  it  came  from  the  mines.  This  quality 
of  coal  would  therefore  have  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  best  Car- 
diff  coal  (unscreened),  run  of  the  mines,  which  at  present  can  be  de- 
livered alongside  of  the  wharf  at  Havre  for  i6s.  3d.  ($3.95)  per  ton. 
If  this  price  be  compared  with  that  of  the  American  coal — 24s. 
($5.83) — there  would  be  a  difference  of  7s.  9d.  ($1.88)  in  favor  of  the 
British  coal.  If  the  comparison  were  made  with  the  prices  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  coal,  the  difference  would  be  still  greater.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  would  be  difficult  at  this  time  to  place  orders 
for  American  coal  in  the  northern  part  of  France, 

France,  durincf  the  year  1900,  imported  14,335,740  metric  tons 
(2,204.6  pounds)  of  coal,  of  which  8,601,410  tons  wore  supplied  by 
Great  Britain.  The  French  customs  statistics  do  not  specify  the 
number  of  tons  imported  from  the  Ihiited  States;  but,  according  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  statistics,  durinjLf  the  first  ten  months  of 
1900,  149,950  tons  of  American  coal  were  exported  to  France,  an 
increase  of  148,938  tons  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1899. 

Outlets  for  the  sale  of  American  mal  can  only  lu-  found  in  those 
<lislricts  of  France  whii  li  arc  now  hcintr  supjilicd  with  British  coal, 
as  llie  hi^h  cost  of  railroatl  Lranspnriation  from  the  rrcciving^  j^orls 
would  prevent  either  il)e  British  or  American  coal  enterinij  into 
competition  with  (yerman,  Belgian,  and  native  coal  in  regions  in 
which  the  latter  conilui.sLihles  are  being  used. 

The  <|uestion  arises,  whether  the  coal  exporters  of  the  United 
States  can  solve  the  {>r<»biem  of  delivering  their  coal  in  European 
ports  as  cheaply  as  their  British  competitors,  and  thus  share  iu  a 
lucrative  and  permanent  trade,  wiiicli  in  1' ranee  alone  amounts  yearly 
to  over  8,500,000  tons.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  with  tlie  im- 
proved methods  of  mining,  handling,  and  loading  coal  now  lu-ing 
used  in  the  United  States,  and  ilic  cheap  railroad  rates  from  the 
mines  to  the  seaboard,  American  coal  can  be  delivered  on  board  ves- 
sels at  the  various  shipping  ports  much  more  cheaply  than  the  Brit- 
ish coal  exporters  can  load  their  coal.  This  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  American  exporter  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased 
ocean  freight  rates  he  has  to  pay  in  delivering  his  product  in  Euro- 
pean waters.  His  greatest  handicap,  therefore,  is  the  high  cost  of 
ocean  transportation  under  conditions  as  they  now  exist. 

The  problem  of  carrying  coal  chea]dy  on  the  inland  waters  of  our 
own  country  has  been  successfully  solved.  I  have  been  told  that 
coal  can  be  transported  1,000  miles  on  the  American  lakes  for  20 
cents  a  ton.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  our  coal  exporters  to  create 
lines  of  American  vessels,  either  sail  or  steam,  which,  being  built 
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with  the  view  of  reducing  expenses  to  a  minimum,  will  be  able  to 
deliver  coal  in  continental  ports  at  rates  which  will  enable  it  to  com- 
pete in  European  markets  with  that  from  Great  Britain.  This  is 
the  key  to  the  position. 

There  will  be  little  to  fear  about  the  quality  of  our  coal.  There 
may  be  some  trouble  at  first  in  overcoming  the  European  prejudice 
against  the  large  percentage  of  fine  coal  in  American  cargoes,  but 
this  can  be  removed.  Recently,  one  of  the  French  railway  com- 
panies, which  had  imported  American  coal  for  use  in  its  locomotives, 
complained  that  there  was  so  much  dust  in  the  coal  that  sufficient 
pressure  of  steam  could  not  be  raised  in  the  boilers  to  run  their 
trains.  The  European  agents  of  the  American  company  which  had 
supplied  the  coal  sent  one  of  their  practical  men  to  investigate.  He 
found  that  the  French  engineers,  being  unfamiliar  with  American 
coal,  were  not  using  it  properly.  He  showed  them  how  to  handle 
the  coal,  and,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Frenchmen,  they  succeeded 
in  getting  more  steam  from  it  than  they  had  ever  been  able  to  do 
with  the  coal  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

One  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  an  important  American  coal 
company,  engaged  in  the  export  trade,  informed  me  recently  that 
he  went  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  of  our 
coal  mines  to  investigate  whether  he  could  get  good  steam  coal  which 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  trade  for  large  pieces.  After  seeing 
fifteen  mines,  he  found  one  in  West  Virginia  which  he  said  would 
produce  good  1>i luminous  steam  coal  which  he  would  guarantee 
could  be  landed  in  European  ports  in  cargoes  which  would  run  at  least 
75  per  rent  large  pieces,  if  ordinary  care  were  taken  in  handling  it. 

During  the  past  eight  months,  four  cargoes  of  American  coal, 
amounting  to  19,000  tons,  were  received  in  the  port  of  Havre.  This 
quantity  was  all  the  I'^nited  States  contributed  to  a  total  importation 
of  875,646  tons,  the  balance  having  been  sent  fmm  Great  Britain. 
The  American  coal  was  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Western  Rail- 
way of  France  anri  for  an  important  French  navigation  mmpany — 
the  Chari^furs  Kcunis.  Altlu)iic^h  the  cargoes  did  not  avt*rage  over 
55  prrtcnt  laior  [licces.  all  ihc  reports  I  have  received  in  reference 
to  the  elliciency  <il  the  coal  were  satisfactory. 

Kven  if  the  ohstarW*  of  high  cost  of  ocean  Iranspnrtation  be  sur- 
mounted, the  .\nierit  aii  e\|)()rlers  must  realize  that  ihey  must  be 
well  represented  abroad.  They  will  come  in  direct  competition 
with  the  British  coal  e.N])()rti,rs,  whose  export-trade  organization  is 
almost  perfect.  The  latitr  make  contracts  in  London  for  supplying 
coal  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Their  representatives,  who  may  be 
fuunti  in  all  coal-consuming  countries,  are  keen  to  take  advantage 
of  any  open  sales  in  their  districts;  they  keep  their  head  otfices 
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posted  as  to  any  large  contracts  which  are  about  to  be  placed,  and 
they  quote  the  lowest  prices  to  dealers  and  consumers  without  having 
to  allow  for  numerous  commissions  to  m'ulcilcmen. 

Whetlu'f  it  be  coal  or  any  other  product,  in  (»rder  to  properly  ex- 
ploit their  wares  abroad,  American  exporters  must  study  the  require- 
ments ot  forciLjn  trade  and  perfect  the  organization  of  their  export 
business,  as  has  already  been  done  by  their  German  and  English 
competitors. 

A.  M.  Thackara, 
Havre,  March  7,  /yo/.  Consul, 


COAL,  IRON,  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTION  OF 

FRANCE. 

Referring  to  the  statistics  of  the  productii»n  of  coal,  iron,  and 
steel  in  I'rance  f.ir  the  first  six  months  of  tlie  years  1S99  and  1900, 
as  given  in  a  report  from  this  consulate  under  date  of  October  3, 
1900,*  I  quote  from  a  statement  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  March  13,  showing  the  results 
of  the  second  six  months  of  1899  and  1900.  Although  the  figures  for 
the  year  1900  are  provisional,  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable 
one  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  coal,  lignite, 
iron,  and  steel  produced  in  France  during  the  years  1899  and  1900. 

COAL. 

The  production  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  for  the  year 
1900  was  32,587,179  metric  tons  (of  8,204.6  pounds  each),  as  com- 
pared with  32,256,148  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1899,  an  in- 
crease of  331,031  tons;  that  of  lignite,  683,206  tons,  compared  with 
606,564  tons  in  1899,  an  increase  of  76,642  tons;  making  a  total 
production  of  mineral  combustibles  for  the  year  1900  of  33,270,385 
tons,  as  compared  with  a  production  of  32,862,712  tons  in  1899,  an 
increase  of  407,673  tons  for  the  year  1900,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table:. 

Coal  and  Ugnite  prodtuHan  of  Frame  for  the  years  tSgg  and  1^00. 


Deacription. 


Anthracite  and  bitumtnouii.. 

LlcnUe  

Toul  


1900. 

•899. 

locreaaein 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Totu. 

3^,^56,148 

606,564 

*  Publisbed  in  Auv  anch  6hekis>  or  Cun^ulak  Kkcukv!*  Nu.  S/j  (Uciub«:r  29,  1900)  and  in  CuNsut^K 
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Imports^  exports^  and  consumption  o J  coal  in  tSgg  and  igoo. 


DeMriptian. 


Imporutioiti  of  eoAl  inlo  Pr&oceCcoiDiiiercc  K^miral).. 
PMducUonof  cmI  and  lignite....................  

Total  

Exports  of  coal  from  Fr.ince  


1900. 


Tons. 
33.^70,385 


Nel  production  ami  impwrtii  

Stock  on  luuid  in  Government  warehouws  at  the  end  o(  December. 


Consumptloa... 
Inercaie  


47,6o6.t«5 

a.40(),43o 


ToHt. 


From  the  fcjreirointj,  it  wi!l  hr*  seen  thai  the  consumption  of  coal 
.'uul  litciiiic  in  IVance  during  the  year  1 900  was  over  43,000,000  tons, 
an  increase  nf  2,500,000  tons  as  compared  with  1899. 

Of  the  amount  of  coal  im{)orted  into  Frant'e,  S, 600. 000  Ions  were 
l>roui;ht  from  (ire.u  Hritain  alone.  This  is  the  trade  in  which  Amer- 
ican miners  and  shippers  of  cr)al  can  hope  to  share,  if  they  can  solve 
the  question  of  s<  (  urini:;  cheaper  ocean-transportation  rates  to  the 
French  coal -receiving  ports. 

IRON. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  France  during  1900  was  2,699,494 
tons,  an  increase  of  121,093  tons  as  compared  with  that  of  1899. 

The  production  of  iron  rails,  sheet  iron,  etc.,  in  1900  amounted 
to  745,312  tons,  a  net  decrease  of  88,544  tons  in  comparison  with 
1899. 

Proiinction  of  pis;  iron  for  the  years  iSqg  and  igoo. 


Description. 

igiia 

I  Increase. 

TViw. 

2,159,461 

7>M. 

065. 937 

'  <J3,5-"4 

»i'^.494 

J.S78.4»< 

Prcdmlion  0/ iron  rai/t,  sheet  irm,  ett.,  in  iSgg  and  tqoo. 

Description. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Rails  

Ttm. 
680,73s 

Tont. 

736.386 
96.661 

7>m. 

la 

S5.6S» 
3».«o$ 

833.»«6 

sa 

«.S56 

During  the  year  1900,  there  were  295,9x5  tons  of  steel  rails  manu- 
factured in  France,  which  was  an  increase  of  40,249  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  the  steeUrail  production  of  1899.    The  production  of 
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sheet  steel  also  showed  an  increase,  being  301,65 1  tons,  as  com|>ared 
with  278,690  tons  in  1899. 

STEEL. 

There  were  38,133  tons  less  of  commercial  suel  manufactured  in 
1900  than  in  1899,  the  production  of  the  two  years  betnpf  667,171 
tons  and  705,304  tons,  respectively.  In  the  lollowing  table  are 
shown  the  details  of  French  steel  production  for  the  last  two  years: 


Prodmtitm  of  steel  for  tkt  years  i8gg  and  igoo. 


Description. 

1900. 

IS99. 

Rmfi*. 

7.097 

I  omt. 

aSo.7VS 
4,87! 

m  

CmmmtrcM  MitH. 

947 
«<.3C9 
7.»36 

1 ,5»<> 
(6,8*5 
<>37» 

'•■17. 17] 

Sicmfns-Miiriurc  

4. -If" 

93,961 

395.9' 5 

667, 171 

A.  M.  Thackaka, 
Havkk,  March  14^  i^i.  Consul. 


FRENCH   MILITARY  COLONIZATION. 

General  Gallieni,  the  military  governor  of  Madagascar,  is  making 
successful  efforts  in  military  colonization  in  that  island.  Heretofore, 
somewhat  similar  experiments  had  been  tried  in  other  colonies,  but 
they  did  not  respond  to  the  expectations.  For  instance,  soldiers 
who  had  finished  their  service  in  the  colonies  were  encouraged  to 
settle  there,  certain  facilities  being  accorded  to  them  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  remained  grouped  in  assigned  villages  and  more  or 
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less  under  military  discipline.  Thus  the  soldier,  becoming  a  colo- 
nist, recovered  only  a  portion  of  his  independence,  and  the  offers 
were  not  for  the  most  part  considered  acceptable  by  the  soldiers, 
who  preferred  to  return  to  their  native  country. 

General  Gallieni  has  put  into  practice  another  method,  which 
bids  fair  to  succeed.  He  does  not  address  himself  to  liberated  sol- 
diers, but  to  those  who  are  yet  in  their  third  and  last  year  of  service; 
neither  does  he  require  the  creation  of  villages  where  rural  and  do- 
mestic work  would  be  regulated  to  the  sound  of  the  drum.  He 
endeavors  to  fix  on  the  soil  men  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  their 
responsibility  and  that  of  their  personal  interest. 

The  soldier  desirous  of  remaining  in  the  colony  and  presenting 
the  usual  guaranties  receives  a  concession  of  land  in  his  third  year 
of  service  and  is  obliged  to  commence  forthwith  the  exploitation  of 
the  lot  given  him.  During  the  two  years  he  has  already  passed 
in  the  island,  be  has  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  experience  as 
to  the  natives  of  the  district  in  which  lie  has  resided,  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  its  resources,  while  he  has  made  himself  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  language.  The  concession  he  has  taken  has  not 
been  imposed  on  him;  he  has  chosen  it  himself,  and  he  will  work  it 
in  the  manned  he  thinks  best.  During  the  first  year,  at  least,  he 
has  not  to  trouble  himself  with  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  as, 
being  still  a  soldier,  the  State  feeds  and  clothes  him.  Further,  the 
Government  provides  him  with  some  agricultural  implements  and 
a  few  head  of  cattle.  If  the  military  colonist  fulfills  expectations 
in  his  work,  he  is  lent  a  little  money  at  long  credit  and  without 
interest;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  proves  himself  unworthy,  the  con- 
cession is  taken  from  him  and  he  returns  to  the  ranks. 

Such  is  the  system  initial  ted  by  General  Gallieni  in  Madagascar. 
Already,  over  fifty  soldier  colonists  are  in  possession  of  their  con- 
cessions and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  independent  and  useful 
members  of  the  community.  A  brief  history  of  one  of  them  will 
suffice  for  all. 

Corporal  B  received  a  concession  of  250  acres  in  1898  and  com- 
menced by  planting  potatoes,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  brought 
him  $300.  The  following  year  he  built  stables  for  his  cattle,  sheep, 
and  poats  and  construrted  a  baking  oven.  His  kitchen  i^arden 
furnished  him  with  all  the  vegetables  necessary  for  his  own  consump- 
tion, and  the  surplus  he  sold  on  the  markets.  In  that  year,  he  was 
visited  by  a  general  en  jia'^'-ant,  who  was  so  ple.ised  with  his  inspec- 
tion that  he  gave  him  $200,  which  was  imniedi.itely  employed  in 
increasing  his  number  of  cattle.  .At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  wrote 
to  his  colonel  to  say  that  he  had  put  25  acres  under  rice,  a  crop 
expected  to  give  a  return  of  ^2,000.    A  short  time  ago,  he  sent  in 
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an  inventory  showing  ihc  value  of  his  tenement,  calile,  etc.,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  $4,000. 

Encouraged  by  the  above  results,  it  is  probable  that  the  governor 
of  Madagascar  will  give  considerable  extension  to  this  system  of 
colonization. 

Hilary  S.  Brunot, 
St.  Etienne,  March  14^  ipoi.  Consul. 


MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  LUMBER  IN  FRANCE. 

Under  date  of  Fchruaiy  27,  1901,  CohmiI  Skinner,  of  Marseilles, 
reports  as  follows  upon  the  (U-rnLirui  fOr  walnut  l",i4S  in  France: 

A  scarciiy  ol  walnut  logN  tta"  ihc  manufacture  of  furniture  is  re- 
ported to  ine  l)y  doalcrs  in  this  city,  who  express  a  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  American  firms  able  to  su|)j)ly  both  lii^hi  and  dark  colored 
Walnut.  All  kinds  of  exotic  wood  in  lou;s  are  admitted  free  of  duty; 
squared  lumber  is  dutiatjlc  at  the  rale  uf  ^4  cents  per  220  pounds. 
While  walnut  is  the  limber  most  in  demand  and  the  most  ditlicult  to 
obtain,  there  is  also  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  ebony  and  mahog- 
any, if  American  firms  are  at  present  prepared  to  export  these  woods 
from  our  colonial  possessions. 

The  walnut  logs  sliould  not  be  less  than  14  inches  in  diameter, 
nor  less  than  9  feet  in  length.  Sawed  lumber  should  be  at  least  i 
inch  thick  and  preferably  thicker.  The  buyers  desire  a  timber  that 
is  handsomely  veined  and  free  from  blemishes.  Present  prices  are 
about  $19.30  per  1.308  cubic  yards  for  logs  and  $24.12  per  1.308 
cubic  yards  for  sawed  lumber.  While  it  is  desirable  that  American 
firms  quote  c.  i.  f.  prices,  this  is  not  imperative  if  f.  o.  b.  prices  at 
Baltimore,  New  York,  or  New  Orleans  are  named.  There  is  fre- 
quent direct  steamship  communication  between  the  three  ports 
named  and  Marseilles,  and  there  is  also  a  line  of  Italian  sailing  ships 
from  Pensacola.  The  most  frequent  sailings  from  New  York  to 
Marseilles  are  those  of  the  Cyprien  Fabre  Company  and  of  the 
Anchor  Line. 

The  Lapalud  Company,  183  rue  Ferrari,  manufacturers  of  fur> 
nitur^,  claim  to  be  able  to  absorb  over  2,000  cubic  meters  them- 
selves and  believe  that  there  is  an  opening  for  an  extensive  business 
with  other  local  firms  and  cities  in  the  interior.  In  addition  to  the 
firm  named,  the  other  resident  buyers  who  might  be  interested  in 
receiving  quotations  are: 

Alexander  Facio,  3  Place  du  4  Septembre. 

Bonifay  &  Galibert,  118  Boulevard  National. 

Reg  Miallon,  81  rue  Chateau  Payan. 

The  above  make  a  specialty  of  exotic  woods. 
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C.  G.  Bergman,  53  rue  Grignan,  and  A.  Sylvander,  15  Cours 
du  Chapitre,  are  extensive  buyers  of  American  pitch  pine  and  might 
perhaps  do  something  in  walnut  if  advantageous  propositions  were 
made  to  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  American  exporters  place  themselves  in 
direct  communication  with  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  firms,  and 
I  shall  be  happy  to  facilitate  the  opening  of  business  relations  in 
any  way  within  my  power. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Consul  Skinner, 
dated  February  27,  1901,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a  New  York 
firm*  relative  to  the  pitch-pine  trade  of  that  city: 

All  of  the  American  pine  imported  at  Marseilles  is  purchased 
from  London  middlemen.  I  have  had  occasion  to  investigate  this 
matter,  and  discover  that  the  occasional  efforts  made  in  this  city  to 
buy  direct  have  been  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Justly  or  unjustly, 
the  local  buyers  attribute  v>  the  actual  exporters  in  the  United 
States  an  uuwilliuij^ness  toronfurm  strictly  lo  contract  specifications, 
both  as  respecis  (quality  of  wood  and  agreement  as  to  terms.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  American  firms,  as  a  rule,  have  very  limited 
capital,  and,  as  the  averai^e  c  argoes  received  in  Marseilles  are  worth 
about  000,  the  resident  buyers  prefer  to  take  no  risks  and  to  lose 
something  like  3  per  cent,  which  is  absorbed  by  British  middlemen; 
hence  all  Imsiness  is  (lone  by  that  indirect  method. 

The  firms  of  Price  6i  I'ierce,  27  Clement's  I.ane.  London,  and 
Tajart  Heaton  &  Co.,  2  Great  Winchester  street,  London,  are  re- 
ported to  me  to  be  the  aciual  importers  of  fully  80  percent  of  all  the 
American  lumber  shipj)ed  to  England  and  the  Continent.  These 
two  houses  send  their  rei>resentali ves  into  the  Florida  and  tHlier 
pine  regions,  who  supervise  eveiy  detail  pnceding  the  actual  de- 
parture of  the  lumber  for  its  liual  destination.  iLiving  practically 
unlimited  capital,  they  advance  money  on  as  much  as  a  year's  or  even 
two  years'  time  to  the  American  millers,  and  assume  respon.siliility 
for  satisfactory  delivery  to  the  Marseilles  buyer.  The  American 
exporters  send  their  representatives  to  Europe  annually,  but  they 
visit  the  trade  with  the  agents  of  the  two  British  firms.  The  opera- 
tion as  I  have  described  it  has  been  conducted  for  so  long  a  time 
and  with  results  so  satisfactory  to  the  European  buyers  that  in 
Marseilles,  at  least,  propositions  for  direct  sales  are  very  skeptically 
received,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  method.  The 
local  firms  with  which  the  Marseilles  brokers  do  business  would 
prefer  to  be  freed  from  the  present  obligation  of  dealing  with  the 

*  Tu  wbicb  the  oiiglnAl  wasient. 
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London  concerns,  but  the  brokers  insist  that  they  can  afford  to  take 
no  chances. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  the  system  as  it  exists  is  irrational,  but  it 
will  require  persistent  and  well-directed  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
exporters  to  divert  from  L(Mi(lon  to  the  United  States  a  business 
which  has  been  built  up  with  ^reat  pains  and  rests  upon  a  broad 
foundation  of  mutual  confidence  and  esteem. 

What  is  true  of  the  lumber  trade  is  also  more  or  less  true  ut  many 
other  commercial  iincs,  and  I  think  it  would  surprise  a  great  many 
American  business  men  if  they  could  realize  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  dependent  upon  British  middlemen  for  their  foreign  trade. 
Exports  are  made  direct  to  buyers  from  many  American  ports,  and 
casual  inspection  of  shipping  manifests  would  indicate  that  this  busi* 
ness  is  controlled  in  all  its  details  by  the  American  seller;  but  when 
the  facts  are  investigated,  it  more  frequently  than  not  is  shown  that 
the  actual  negotiation  is  intrusted  to  important  British  or  continen- 
tal firms,  which  are  thus  in  a  position  to  swing  the  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  any  other  exporting  country  the  moment  conditions 
seem  favorable  for  such  a  diversion. 

The  growing  tendency  of  our  people  to  establish  themselves 
abroad  and  cut  off  commissions  and  to  operate  directly  is  one  that 
can  not  be  too  strongly  encouraged,  and  I  know  of  no  branch  of  our 
'  business  in  which  efforts  along  these  lines  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  in  our  lumber  trade. 


DEMAND  FOR  AMERICAN  SHOES  IN  FRANCE. 

I  h.ive  been  requested  by  Gabriel  Bisellach.  Abonne  No.  ii, 
Bureau  Central.  Marseilles,  to  procure  for  him  th<'  addresses  of 
United  States  m.inufaeturers  of  bi>ots  and  shoes  who  are  desirous 
of  extending  their  trade  tu  France,  Similar  information  would  inter- 
est A.  Heymann,  54  rue  St.  Jacques,  Marseilles.  These  gentlemen 
are  agents  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  desire  to  engage  in 
business  on  a  commission  basis.  Prices  should  be  quoted  c.  i.  f.,  if 
possible. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  desire  to  say  that  complaint  is 
frequently  made  at  this  consulate  that  American  manufacturers  are 
too  much  disposed  to  establish  central  agencies  at  Paris  and  to  rely 
upon  them  to  cover  the  entire  French  field.  The  result  is  that  the 
Parisians  are  frequently  unable  to  do  justice  to  their  great  extent  of 
territory  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  prices  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  successful  competition  in  the 
provincial  cities.  Shoes  imported  at  Paris,  for  example,  must  be 
sent  by  rati  from  Havre  to  that  city,  repacked,  and  forwarded  again 
No  249—5 
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by  rail  to  the  ultimate  buyer.  In  many  cases,  the  local  freight 
charges  exceed  the  cost  of  transportation  from  New  York  to  I' ranee. 
Marseilles,  being  a  seaport  city  with  frequent  means  of  direct  com- 
munication with  New  York,  offers  every  facility  for  the  transaction 
of  business  between  buyer  and  seller  and  is  itself  an  exporting  port 
for  the  entire  Mediterranean  field. 

Up  to  the  present  timCf  practically  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
dispose  of  American  boots  and  shoes  as  such  in  this  city,  although 
various  retail  shopkeepers  sell  British  foot  gear,  and  latterly  a  lively 
trade  has  been  created  between  Marseilles  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 
I  know  of  but  one  retail  dealer  who  advertises  American  shoes.  This 
merchant,  while  proclaiming  in  large  letters  that  American  foot  wear 
may  be  found  within,  is  temporarily  without  anything  of  the  sort. 
He  was  induced  to  undertake  the  sale  of  American  shoes  in  conse- 
quence of  frequent  applications  for  them,  probably  on  the  part  of 
the  many  tourists  who  pass  through  the  city.  He  purchased  a  small 
line  of  men's  shoes  from  a  Paris  agency  and  has  had  good  success  in 
disposing  of  them  at  25  francs  ($4.82)  per  pair.  The  only  unfavor- 
able criticism  offered  at  this  shop  is  that  the  American  shoes  had 
too  much  of  a  curve  in  the  instep;  that  the  sole  of  the  instep  pressed 
against  the  foot.  Models  with  the  almost  straight  sole  he  sold 
rapidly,  and  finally  disposed  of  the  others.  His  experiment  having 
succeeded,  and  the  words  '^American  shoes'*  advertised  in  his  win- 
dows having  proved  attractive  to  customers,  he  has  concluded  to 
purchase  again,  and  may  perhaps  add  a  line  of  women's  shoes. 

These  circumstances,  while  very  trifling  in  themselves,  indicate 
that  there  is  a  nascent  interest  in  this  line  of  American  merchandise, 
and  that  an  experiment  having  succeeded  on  a  small  scale,  might 
readily  I'l^"  pushed  to  success  in  a  very  much  larger  way. 

The  French  tariff  imposed  on  American  foot  wear  is  48  cents  per 
pair  on  boots  for  men  and  women,  and  19.03  cents  per  pair  on  low 
shoes  and  slippers.  While  these  rates  are  higher  by  about  10  cents 
per  pair  than  those  on  similar  merchandise  imported  from  most 
European  countries,  the  difference,  1  think,  may  easily  be  overcome 
bv  our  manufacturers. 

If  serious  attem[)t  is  made  to  !)uild  up  a  boot  and  shoe  trade  in 
France,  I  trust  tlial  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  push  hie^h-class 
l*'Oods.  There  is  al  present  no  lack  of  clieap  and  clumsy  goods,  and 
the  success  of  our  people  will  finally  rest  upon  their  reputation  for 
the  production  of  com t ( irtabl e.  stylish,  and  finely  tinishcd  shoes. 
Up  to  this  time,  France  lias  been  rather  beliind  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  in  importintr  this  class  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States,  partly  l>ei  ausc  I'rench  buyers  are  accustomed  to  having  their 
boots  made  to  order,  partly  because  French  shoes,  and  especially 
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ladies'  boots,  are  rather  better  than  similar  manufactures  uf  otlier 
European  countries,  and  })arily  btcausc  of  the  differential  tariff 
which  uur  manufacturers  must  pay.  These  impediments  to  trade 
are  not  sufficiently  strong,  however,  either  singly  or  combined,  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  success  if  our  manufacturers  are  disposed  to 
make  the  effort. 

I  give  below  a  number  of  addresses  of  local  retail  dealers.  It 
should  be  added^  however,  that  these  merchants  can  not  be  success* 
fully  reached  by  the  mere  forwarding  of  printed  matter,  even  though 
it  be  in  the  French  language.  It  will  be  necessary  for  commercial 
travelers  or  resident  agents  to  approach  them  with  samples  and  a 
full  knowledge  of  airthe  facts. 

J.  A.  Aboudy,  Cours  Belsunce,  39. 

Vve.  J.  Belaiche,  rue  de  Rome,  86. 

J.  H.  Bonifait,  rue  de  TAcad^mie,  x6. 

J.  Casseli,  Grand'  rue  78. 

Raoul  Chaussures,  rue  St.  Ferreol,  41. 

Paul  Clottes,  rue  Grignan,  5. 

Aug.  Desloyal,  rue  Noailles,  3. 

Vve.  F^raud,  rue  Parddis,  118. 

P.  Girard,  rue  St.  C^ctle.  15. 

Man  field  et  fils,  rue  St.  Ferreol,  17. 

Vve.  Rocca,  rue  de  la  R£publique,  58. 

Mme.  Roche,  Grand 'rue,  92, 

J.  B.  Roubaud,  rue  St.  C^cile,  16. 

F^lix  S^ban,  Grand  rue,  20. 

Fran9ois  Troin,  Vieux  Chemin  de  Rome,  85. 

Elie  Tubiana,  rue  de  l  Acad^mie,  iiaand  30. 

J.  Volpiatte,  rue  Cuhoi,  90. 

Robert  P.  Skinner, 
Marseilles,  March  8^  ipoi.  ConsuL 


AMERICAN  SHOES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

There  is  now  ( >nly  one  fu  iii  lu  Amsterdam  selling  American  boots 
and  shoes.     Dealers  give  the  following  reasons  for  this: 

(1)  It  is  often  very  ditVicult  for  dealers  liere  to  explain  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  what  models  they  want;  hence  they  often  get 
shoes  which  are  not  in  demand. 

(2)  Most  dealers  do  not  order  more  than  2  or  3  dozen  pairs  of 
shoes  at  a  time,  orders  which  are  not  worth  the  trouble  for  large 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  to  fill. 

(3)  Freights  arc  rather  high. 

(4)  On  account  of  distance,  claims  are  very  difficult  to  settle. 
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(5)  It  often  occurs  that,  during  the  voyage,  shoes  are  stolen. 
Both  the  steamship  company  and  the  manufacturer  are  unwilling  to 
bear  this  loss,  white  German  and  Dutch  manufacturers  always  send 
shoes  to  make  up  the  loss. 

(6)  Goods  delivered  are  often  not  up  to  sample. 

(7)  American  manufacturers  prefer  for  cash  to  accompany  all 
orders,  or  to  have  sight  draft  against  bill  of  lading,  while  continen- 
tal manufacturers  give  credit  of  three  to  six  months. 

The  best  way  to  do  business  in  American  shoes  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  branch  house  here  with  sufficient  stock  of  all  kinds  on  hand, 
so  that  retail  dealers  could  buy  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Van  Gelder,  of  it8  O.  Z.  Achterburgwal,  Amsterdam, 
writes  this  office,  under  date  of  March  12,  1901,  concerning  American 
boots  and  shoes  in  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  in  both  of 
which  countries  he  does  business  in  those  articles,  as  follows: 

Dutch  inaniif»ctarers  in  the  last  few  years  have  made  much  progress  by  the  ase 
of  improved  machinery  (Goodyear  machines),  also  in  hand-sewn  goods,  and  now 
malce  a  good  boot  for  men  and  women  at  n  reasonable  price.    Shopkeepers  are 

spoile<I  ttiriiu^;h  ( fimpetitton.  In  i^rnfral,  high  prices  arc  not  paif!  licre  for  machine- 
made  Ih>oIs  and  shoes,  and  1^3  is  ctmMiiL-reti  a  1r.i;li  price  for  a  pair  ot  ladies'  boots. 
Those  wishing  expensive  boots  have  ihcin  made  to  order.  I  like  American  goods 
very  much,  but  ladies*  boots  are  too  high  in  price.  I  have  sold  goods  here  for  from 
$2,y>  to  $3;  but  this  leaves  no  profit  to  the  shopkeepers,  besides  having  to  compete 
with  goods  made  in  Gt  rinany,  Belgium,  ami  France.  Business  ts  to  be  done  in 
grades  scllins?  hvrv  from  $i  to  $2,  thus  leaving  a  profit  for  the  shopkeeper. 

American  shapes  arc  all  right,  except  ibal  the  widths  required  are  C,  D,  £; 
broad  feet  and  low  inste|)s  prevailing  here.  There  should  be  a  stock  kept  in  Che 
few  leading  lines,  since  it  takes  too  long  to  get  a  reassortment  from  the  United 
States. 

The  abf've  rrmarks  n  late  to  both  men's  and  ladies'  shoes  and  boots.  In  men's 
botHs  and  shoes,  busuicss  is  to  be  done  in  a  fevv  lines,  box  calf,  wax  calf,  glac6  kid, 
cold  glace  kid,  colored  calf,  and  colored  box-calf  boots  ranging  in  price  from  $i 
to  I2.35. 

My  experience  in  introducing  American  shoes  in  Switzerland  has  shown  me 

that  there  is  an  opening  for  American  goods  in  that  country.  A  few  Swiss  shop- 
keepers have  already  taken  up  American  goods  and  sell  not  only  (  heap  grades 
from  $1.50  to  $2,  but  mi>re  at  or  ^j,  especially  in  glac6  kid,  black  and  col- 

ored, box  calf,  black  and  colored,  and  wax  calf,  of  good  quality. 

A  fact  of  great  interest  is  the  very  narrow  difference  between  the  price  of  a  shoe 
or  boot,  being  only  25  cents  in  grades  that  sell  at  from  $2,$o  to  $2.75,  this  working 
to  the  .idvantagc  of  tontinrntal  goods  by  about  40  per  cent. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  much  more  largely  manufactured  in  Switzerland  than  in 
Holland:  Bally  Sons,  of  Schoenewerd,  alone  employing  4,000  men  and  exporting 
goods  to  alt  parts  of  the  world.  In  order  to  close  the  Swiss  market  to  American 
goods,  these  makers  have  combined  and  sent  a  petition  to  their  Government  to 
raise  the  duty  on  it'd  Is  im[)nrled  frotii  ih<-  United  States  from  bo  francs  ($11.58) 
to  130  francs  (*2=;.<J9j  per  too  kilograms  (?2o.46  pounds),  duty  levied  on  gross 
weight,  pai  king,  wooden  cases,  and  boxes  included;  whereas  the  duty  at  Dutch 
ports  is  only  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

American  shapes  are  all  right  for  the  Swiss  market. 
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Araencan  manufarturcr«;  must  pay  special  . if trntion  to  ilic  srwint;  of  the  sn]i-> 
of  bonis,  people  on  the  Continent  preferring  the  KuKlisli  cliannel  to  that  mailt-  us 
in  the  United  States.  The  buyer  being  used  to  the  English  sewing,  consider!*  all 
other  styles  inferior. 


Only  sucli  Ami'rican  marhities  ah  i  In-  Clevfland.  Rambler.  Co- 
lumbia, etc.,  are  rep^iilarly  sold.  People  have  no  confidence  in 
machines  that  sell  at  less  than  S>\o  here. 

The  trouble  with  all  Ameiiran  l»i(.;ycl<-'s  is  s.iid  lu  be  that  (i)  the 
factories  are  too  far  away,  while  American  sundries  arc  different 
from  European  sundries,  the  consequence  being  that  dealers  have 
to  keep  in  stock  a  great  number  of  the  former,  or  their  t  nslomers 
must  wait  until  the  pieces  come  from  the  United  States,  which  often 
takes  six  weeks  or  longer;  (2)  freights  are  always  very  high  for  small 
sundries,  but  this  will  now  be  improved  by  the  parcel  post;  (3)  most 
American  machines  are  delivered  with  single-tube  tires,  which  are 
not  popular  here,  so  that  the  merchants  have  to  buy  double>tube 
tires  at  prices  ranging  from  $8  to  $12,  while  the  manufacturer 
makes  a  reduction  of  only  $5  for  the  single  tubes;  (4)  American 
manufacturers  prefer  sight  draft  against  bill  of  lading,  while  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  give  credits  of  from  three  to  six  months,  the 
result  being  that  during  last  season  more  German  bicycles  were 
sold  here  than  cheaper  American  grades. 

Of  European  machines  the  most  sold  are  English  (H umber, 
Raleigh,  Rover,  Triumph,  Osmond)  and  Dutch  (Hinde,  Fongers, 
and  Simplex). 

Prices  for  the  next  season  are: 

First-class  machines   |i6o  to  $So 

Second-elass  machines   40  to  60 

Cbainless  raachioes   80  10  too 

Chainlcss  machines,  as  well  as  bicycles  with  free  wheel,  are  not 
popular  here. 

Bicycles  are  dutiable  at  5  per  cent. 


Frank  D.  Hill, 


AusTERDAM,  March  16^  rpor. 


Consul. 
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Frank  D.  Hill, 


Amsterdam,  March  /j,  i^t. 


Consul. 
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NEW  CLASSIFICATIONS    UNDER  THE  GERMAN 

TARIFF. 

The  attention  of  American  exporters  of  manufactured  merchan- 
dise to  Germany  is  invited  to  the  following  recent  decisions  of  the 
Imperial  German  customs  authorities,  changing  the  classification 
and  rates  of  duty  per  loo  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  on  certain 
specified  articles: 

Can  openers  are  now  classified  as  tools,  dutiable  at  $2.38  per  100 
kilograms. 

Ice  chests,  classified  as  furniture,  dutiable  at  $2.38  per  100  kilo- 
grams. 

Mouse  and  rat  trap^,  hitherto  $2.38,  now  dutiable  at  $5.71  per 

100  kilograms. 

Hay  and  manure  forks,  hitherto  $2.38,  now  dutiable  at  $5.71  per 
100  kilograms. 

V^egetable  cutters,  hitherto  $2.38,  now  dutiable  at  $5.71  per  100 
kilograms. 

In  respect  to  the  lasi  iw  items,  it  should  Ijc  siati d  tliat  the 
change  of  classification  is  bahcd  on  the  fact  tliat  ihc  handles  of 
the  forks  and  knives  are  covered  with  an  o|).ique  {»aint.  The  Ger- 
man tariff  is  pi  (  uli  n  in  this  resj>ect,  viz,  tliat  all  tine  ornamentation 
and  decoration  is  liable  Lu  advaiu  e  the  grade  and  tlierel)y  increase 
the  rate  of  latin.  Upholstering,  iiovvever  plain  or  limited  in  quan- 
tity, greatly  increases  the  duty  on  a  vehicle.  An  instance  is  related 
wherein  the  import  duty  on  an  oflicc  safe  from  a  Boston  maker  was 
doubled  by  the  fact  that  the  door  was  decorated  with  a  small  decal* 
comania  marine  picture,  which  raised  the  whole  thing  to  the  grade 
of  decorated  steel  manufactures. 

The  principle  is  general  that  the  goods  intended  for  export  to 
Germany  should  bear  no  unnecessary  outward  decoration  and  that 
the  handles  of  forks,  shovels,  and  mechanics'  tools  should  be  merely 
varnished  or  covered  with  transparent  oil  finish. 

Frank  H.  Mason, 
Berlin,  March  25,  iQOi,  Consul-General. 


GERMAN  VS.  AMERICAN  PAPER. 

According  to  the  German  press,  it  appears  that  almost  all  branches 
of  German  industries  are  using  their  influence  to  procure  an  increase 

in  the  tariff  rates. 

The  demands  of  the  German  paper  manufacturers  for  a  higher 
tariff  have  recently  become  very  loud.    Not  satisfied  with  raising 
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prices  for  printinc!:  paper  2^  to  40  per  cent,  forming  a  trust,  aiul  mak- 
ing their  selling  terms  rather  harsh,  they  now  also  demand  more 
protection. 

At  present,  the  customs  tariff  divides  imported  paper  into  three 
classes  and  imposes  duties  thereon  as  follows:  (1)  Ordinary  packing 
paper,  i  mark  per  100  kilograai.s  (23.8  cents  per  220  pounds);  (2) 
printing  and  similar  paper.  6  marks  per  100  kilograms  ($1.43  per  220 
pounds);  (3)  tine  paper,  10  marks  per  100  kilograms  (^^2.38  per  220 
pounds). 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  have  the  tariff  now 
in  course  of  preparation  divide  all  imported  paper  into  two  classes, 
of  which  the  first  class  is  to  embrace  all  ordinary  packing  paper,  at  a 
duty  of  4  marks  (95  cents)  in  place  of  i  mark  (23.8  cents)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220  pounds)  as  heretofore,  and  the  second  class  to  embrace 
"all  other  paper"  and  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  marks  per  xoo  kilo^ 
grams  ($2.38  per  230  pounds). 

The  manufacturers'  reason  for  demanding  so  high  a  tariff  is,  as 
they  say,  their  fear  of  American  competition.  They  claim  that  if  a 
high  protective  tariff  is  not  established,  the  United  States  will  ruin 
the  German  paper  industry,  as  new  paper  factories  are  being  con> 
constantly  built  in  the  United  States  and  before  long  that  Republic 
will  simply  flood  the  German  paper  market,  especially  as  its  manu- 
facturers  have  greater  resources,  as  regards  raw  material,  than  the 
Germans,  and  are  therefore  able  to  produce  more  cheaply. 

A  German  journal,  in  reply  to  the  above  assertions  of  the  Ger- 
man paper  manufacturers,  fails  to  comprehend  their  terror  with 
regard  to  American  competition.  Granting  the  better  facilities 
of  American  manufacturers,  this  journal  claims  that  the  advantage 
is  more  than  balanced  by  the  expenses  of  freight  and  the  present 
import  duty.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  even  several  years 
ago,  when  paper  prices  were  exceedingly  low  in  the  United  States, 
American  manufacturers  were  not  able  to  compete  with  the  Ger- 
man paper  manufacturers.  At  that  time,  American  printing  paper 
was  sold  at  18  to  19  pfennigs  per  kilogram  (4.28  to  4.52  cents  per 
2.3  pounds)  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg.  Adding  the  duty  of  6  pfennigs  per 
kilogram  (1.43  cents  per  3.3  pounds)  brought  the  price  of  American 
paper  at  Hamburg  up  to  24  or  25  pfennigs  per  kilogram  (5. 71  or  5.95 
cents  per  2.2  pounds),  or  to  27  or  28  pfennigs  (6.43  or  6.66  cents)  in 
the  interior,  whereas  the  German  manufacturers  delivered  through- 
out the  country  at  3t  to  33  pfennigs  (5  to  5.24  cents  per  3. 3  pounds). 
In  the  face  of  this.  It  can  not  be  contended  that  American  competi- 
tion forced  prices  down.  Furthermore,  the  fact  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  above  prices  were  the  lowest  that  ever  ob- 
tained in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they 
will  ever  be  repeated,  as  both  wages  and  cost  of  raw  material  have 
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increased  there.  Then  a^ain,  the  American  paper  manufacturers 
have  combined  to  guard  their  interests,  and  tn-day  they  do  not  fur- 
nisli  printing  paper  below  25  pfennigs  (5.95  cents)  c.  i.  f.  Germany. 

The  journal  adds  that  if  the  demands  of  the  German  paper 
manufacturers  were  acceded  to,  it  is  obvious  that  the  prices  for 
German  paper  wuuhl  l)r  increased  enormously,  for  then  American 
paper  would  cost  approxiniaicly,  c  i.  f.  Hamburg,  25  pfennigs 
per  kilos^ram  (5.95  cents  per  2.2  pounds),  plus  10  pfennigs  (2.38 
cents)  duty  and  3  pfennigs  (0.714  cent)  freiijhi  to  the  interior,  and 
expenses  would  bring  the  price  of  American  paper  to  38  pfennigs 
(9.04  cents)  per  kilogram. 

It  seems  clear  that  thv*  German  manufacturers  would  profit  by 
these  conditions  and  would  raise  their  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
yield  them  an  enormous  profit,  although  remaining  low  enough 
to  bar  American  competition. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  German  press,  which  would  suf- 
fer most  from  such  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper,  is  waging  a  lively 
campaign  against  this  measure. 

A  year  ago,  printing  paper  in  Germany  cost  from  ai  to  23  pfen- 
nigs per  kilogram  (5  to  5.47  cents  per  2.2  pounds);  since  then  prices 
have  increased  to  28  to  30  pfennigs  (6.66  to  7. 14  cents).  The  larger 
German  journals  consume  10,000  Icilograms  (22,460  pounds)  of  paper 
daily.  A  year  ago,  this  quantity  cost  on  the  average  2,200  marks 
($523.60);  to>day,  however,  2,900  marks  ($690.20);  and,  should  the 
tariff  which  the  paper  manufacturers  desire  become  law,  this  cost 
would  increase  to  3,700  marks  ($880.60). 

Wai^tbr  Schumann, 
Mainz,  February  i>j,  /po/.  Consul, 


GERMAN   INFORMATION  OFFICE   FOR  FOREIGN 

COMMERCE. 

I  am  informed  that  a  commission  of  the  German  Board  of  Trade 
has  considered  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  an  information 
office  for  foreign  commerce.  In  some  quarters,  it  is  doubted  whether 
such  an  institution  can  be  of  any  real  service,  as  it  may  compete 
with  bureaus  already  existing.  Its  promoters  urge  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  and  France  having  anticipated  Germany 
in  this  respect,  this  country  dare  not  long  remain  behind.  The  new 
organization  is  not  to  supersede,  but  to  complete,  the  old  Dnc.  To 
finance  the  affair,  it  is  proposed  that  three  thousand  firms  should 
ench  subscribe  annually  $25 ;  the  commercial  chambers,  2  per  cent 
of  their  receipts:  from  unions,  from  the  Empire,  from  the  city  of 
Berlin,  an  approximate  sum  of  $50,000  is  expected.    The  work 
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of  the  information  office  would  consist  in  furnishing  information  on 
laws  and  decrees  relating  to  trade  with  foreign  hinds,  duties  on  each 
single  article,  regulations  as  to  certificates  of  origin,  accents,  com- 
mercial travelers,  protection  of  patents,  information  as  to  means  of 
transport,  cost  of  freight  to  districts  where  goods  are  required,  or 
from  which  goods  may  be  obtained.  It  is  especially  urged  that 
reliable  information  should  be  given  as  to  the  addresses  of  respect- 
able foreign  solicitors.  It  is  also  experied  that  the  German  con- 
sular corps  will  help  the  project  in  every  way  in  its  power. 

Oliver  J.  D.  Hium  s. 
CoBURG»  Fiifruary       i^i.  Consul. 


TYPEWRITERS  AND  ADDING  MACHINES  IN 

GERMANY. 

Typewriters  and  adding  machines  have  become  so  indispentoble 
to  business  concerns  in  this  country,  within  the  last  few  years,  that 
the  former  is  to  be  found  in  every  large  bureau  or  office,  and  "no 
prominent  savings  or  banking  institution  can  do  without  the  latter. 
The  first  typewriters  and  adding  machines  used  in  this  country  were 
of  American  manufacture,  and  the  large  increase  in  their  importation 
caused  the  German  customs  officials  to  place  them  in  a  special  class 
on  January  t,  X900.  Formerly,  they  were  assessed  for  duty  under 
the  head  of  wrought-iron  goods. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1900,  typewriters  and  adding 
machines  valued  at  $569,870  were  imported  into  Germany.  The 
greater  part  of  these  machines  (39.57  tons,  or  75.9  per  cent  of  the 
whole  import)  came  from  the  United  States;  5.51  tons,  or  10.5  per 
cent,  from  England;  and  5.18  tons,  or  10  per  cent,  from  Belgium. 

During  the  same  period,  the  total  export  of  typewriters  and 
adding  machines  from  Germany  amounted  to  19.75  tons,  valued  at 
$ai3,oio.  Of  this  amount,  6.17  tons,  or  31.3  per  cent,  were  ex- 
ported to  Austria-Hungary ;  3.75  tons,  or  19  per  cent,  to  Sweden; 
and  2.87  tons,  or  14.5  per  cent,  to  Russia.  Thus  the  imports 
exceeded  the  exports  by  32.41  tons  in  weight  and  $349,860  in  value. 

As  the  manufacture  of  typewriters  in  Germany  has  met  with 
some  success  and  as  they  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  some 
German  authorities  think  it  is  probable  that,  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
demand,  the  import  will  not  increase  very  materially. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this,  however.  I  think  that  there  is  a  market 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
England,  for  American  typewriting  and  adding  machines. 

Brainard  H.  Warner,  Jr., 

LsiPZiG,  February  tS^  r^i.  Ciknsul, 
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MULTIPLEX  TYPE-PRINTING  TELEGRAPH. 

According  to  the  Cologne  Gazette,  the  Baudot  multiplex  type- 
printing  telegraph  (a  French  invention)  operates  so  excellently  that 
the  results  in  the  Berlin  and  Paris  line  have  Surpassed  all  expectations. 

Since  the  main  ofhce  has  educated  a  sufficient  number  of  oper* 
at<jrs  for  the  Baudot  apparatus,  the  system  is  now  regularly  in  use 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  whole  telegraph  business  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Paris,  which  heretofore  required  five  telegraph 
lines,  can  now  be  easily  done  over  one  by  means  of  the  Baudot 
system. 

The  operation  is  perfect  and  uninfluenced  by  minor  interruptions 
of  the  conduit.    The  work  for  the  operators  is  not  more  arduous 

than  with  the  Hughes  apparatus. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  says  the  article,  that  the  new  system  is  not 
suitable  for  long  cables,  otherwise  the  German-English  cable  would 

profit  at  once. 

Thf  new  successes  in  quirk  and  multiplex  tplri^raphy  will  create  a 
pec  uli.ii  situation  for  llic  administration  of  the  telegraphic  service. 
If  thf  Baudot  system  be  introduced  all  over  Germany,  and.  in 
addition,  if  the  (uiirk  telegraph  of  Pollak  and  Virag  be  utilized  for 
newspajxT  teh-L^ranis,  and  if  Professor  Shiliy  succeeds  in  a])p)lying 
his  discoveries  concerning  multiplex-spat  k  lelegrapliy  to  ordinary 
wires,  then  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  the 
existing  telegraph  business  will  hardly  keep  all  the  lines  busy. 

RlCUAJiD  GUENTHER, 

Frankfort,  February       /^/.  Comui-Gemrai. 

THE  GERMAN  TOY  INDUSTRY. 

The  toy-making  industry  of  Germany  has  enjoyed  great  pros* 
perity  during  the  past  few  years.  Cape  Colony,  British  East  India, 
eastern  Asia,  North  and  South  America,  and  Australia  buy  Ger- 
man toys,  and  the  demand  seems  to  be  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  The  United  States  and  England  are  by  far  the  largest  pur- 
chasers, the  shipments  to  these  countries  in  1900  having  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year.  Great  Britain  has  bought  over  11,000 
tons  annually  during  the  last  few  years,  and  since  1S95  has  in- 
creased her  purchases  over  1,000  tons.  The  United  States  bought 
6,195  tons  of  toys  from  Germany  in  1895  and  9,612  tons  in  1900, 
an  increase  of  3,500  tons,  or  more  than  one-third.  The  toy  manu- 
facturers say  that  this  increase  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  a  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  United  States  to 
prejudice  the  public  against  buying  German  toys  by  circulating  a 
report  that  the  paint  used  in  their  manufacture  contained  ingredients 
dangerous  to  health.  The  manufacturers  declare  further  that  for  a 
time  this  agitation  caused  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  German  toys, 
but  since  the  report  was  proved  to  be  chime/ical,  they  have  appar- 
ently found  all  the  more  favor  in  the  United  States;  and  last  year, 
there  was  an  immense  increase  in  their  importation. 

If  we  compare  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  German  toys  for 
1900  (amounting  to  53,400,000  marks)  with  those  of  1899  (amount* 
ing  to  43,000,000  marks),  we  find  an  increase  that  has  not  heretofore 
been  approached.  The  year  1S99  showed  an  increase  of  4,300,000 
marks  over  189S,  but  in  1S9S  (the  exports  amounthig  to  58,800,000 
marks=$9,o44,ooo)  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,500,000  marks  in  com- 
parison  with  1897  (total  exports,  40,300,000  markss=:$9,6o6,40o). 
Most  of  the  increase  of  1900  over  1899  (10,400,000  marks=$2, 475,- 
200)  was  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  exports  to  the  latter  country  amounted  to  16,000,000  marks 
(|;3,8oS,ooo)  in  1899  and  to  more  than  20,000,000  marks  ($4,760,000) 
in  1900,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  from 
10,400,000  marks  ($2,475,200)  in  1899  to  about  16,000,000  marks 
($3,808,000)  in  1900. 

The  exports  10  France  are  also  of  importance,  as  they  stand  third 
on  the  list.  During  1899,  the  exports  of  German  toys  to  France 
amounted  to  1,312  tons,  valued  at  3,100,000  marks  ($737,800);  for 
1900,  however,  1,454  tons,  valued  at  3,400,000  marks  ($809,200). 
France  only  imported  810  tons  in  1895,  but  the  import  since  then 
has  been  steadily  011  the  increase. 

Brainard  H.  Warner,  Jr., 
Leipzig,  February  /f,  /^/.  Catnul, 


GERMAN  PERFUMERY  INDUSTRY. 

The  German  perfumery  industry  is  growing  steadily  and  gains 
customers  who  formerly  dealt  exclusively  in  French  and  English 
perfumery.  During  the  period  of  commercial  treaties,  the  export  of 
German  perfumeries  has  larjxely  increased.  While  for  1891  the  ex- 
ports of  soaps  and  perf umt-ries  amounted  to  but  9,400,000  marks 
^$-.237,200),  lliey  liad  i^iown  lo  about  17,000,000  marks  ($4,046,000) 
id  1 899.  In  1900,  the  exports  oi  soaps  show  coiisidoral)le  decrease, 
while  tlinse  of  perfumeries  show  a  it^ain.  Tlie  vabie  of  perfumery  ex- 
ported in  1900  wab  11.000,000  marks  (^2. (> 1 8, 000).  as^aiust  10,300,000 
marks  ($2,451,400)  in  1899  and  8,600,000  marks  ($2,046,800)  in  1898. 
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The  large  increase  in  tlie  exports  of  perfumeries  flates  from  1895. 
They  have  met  with  favor  in  England,  in  British  Africa,  and  in  India 
Holland,  Russia,  Austria-II unitary,  Turkey,  Egypt,  China,  Chile, 
and  Australia  consume  German  perfumery. 

The  chemical  odors  and  artificial  ethereal  oils  of  German  manu- 
facture have  greatly  injured  the  Frencii  flower-field  indnstrv.  as 
the  prices  for  the  artificial  odors  are  much  less  than  those  of  the 
natural  ones. 

The  showing  in  exports  of  toilet  soaps  is  less  favorable,  mainly, 
it  is  claimed,  on  account  of  l*»w  prices  caused  liy  lively  competition. 
Besides,  as  is  claimed  here,  tliere  still  cxibts  .1  popular  prejudice  in 
favor  of  French  and  Enii^lish  toilet  soaps.  Still,  if  the  exj)oris  of 
toilet  boaps  in  1900  are  compared  witli  those  of  1S91,  a  great  gain  is 
observed,  viz,  1,262.4  tons  in  1891  against  3.922.4  tons  in  1900. 

Richard  Guenther, 
Frankfort,  I^ebruary       igoi.  Consui- General, 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  SONNEBERG. 

.\  new  industrial  school  has  been  opened  at  Sonneberg,  the  home 
of  the  Thuringian  doll  and  toy  trade.  I'ri\ate  donations  anti  gov- 
ernment aid  on  the  part  r)f  the  dukeflom  of  Saxe  Meiningen  have 
provided  the  means  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  this  institution. 

The  massive  stone  building  in  which  the  school  is  located  is  45 
meters  (147.6  feet)  long  and  15  meters  (49.2  feet)  deep  and  stands 
quite  isolated,  so  that  light  and  fresh  air  are  freely  admitted  to  the 
large  rooms  in  which  drawing  and  molding  lessons  are  given;  turn- 
ing, wood  carving,  modeling  of  gyjisum  figures,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  clay  for  molding  purposes  are  also  taught. 
Space  is  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  gypsum  models,  tlrawing 
patterns,  etc.  One  room  is  princ  ipally  used  for  modeling  animals  in 
life  size,  this  being  a  specialty  of  tlie  iow  n  of  Sonneberg.  Deserving 
of  particular  mention  is  the  practical  arrangement  of  the  rooms  in 
whicli  the  niod(ds  and  patterns  are  exhibited.  They  are  separated 
from  the  laiL;c  ct)rridors  only  by  glass  and  wood  partitions  instead 
of  by  heavy  walls,  so  that  not  only  plenty  of  light  is  admitted  into 
the  passages,  but  the  visitor  is  shown  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  the 
work  in  which  the  pupils  are  engaged.  The  building  contains  two 
rooms  for  the  '*  Handelsfachschule  "  (a  school  in  which  commercial 
apprentices,  in  addition  to  the  work  they  learn  in  the  respective 
offices,  are  taught  foreign  languages,  the  theory  of  bookkeeping, 
commercial  geography,  etc. ).  The  office  of  the  Sonneberg  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  also  located  here. 
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The  exliibitiun  ol  Sonneberg  toys  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago 
was  the  subject  of  general  admiration,  and  at  the  Paris  exposition 
it  was  awarded  the  grand  prize.  This  remarkable  success,  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  work  of  the  indus> 
trial  school,  although  this  has  had  quarters  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  during  the  last 
ten  years: 
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Bffit  r  at  ( (imniodal  uns  bcini^  offered  in  tlie  new  home,  the  num- 
ber of  pupiLs  is  expected  to  increase  considerably. 

German  exports  of  toys  in  1900  amounted  to  50,000,000  marks 
($11,900,000),  and  more  than  half  thereof  was  produced  in  the 
Coburg-Sonneberg  consular  district.  These  figures  speak  in  elo- 
quent language  of  the  importance  of  the  toy  trade  here.  In  the 
training  of  juvenile  workers,  the  bringing  up  of  capable  manufac- 
turers, and  the  creation  of  new  models  the  school  will  be  of  great 
value. 

Oliver  J.  D.  Hughes, 
CoBURG,  February      i^t,  Cfftuu/, 


CORN  KITCHENS  IN  GERMANY. 

Germany  imported  last  year  i.3>S4,i57  mririr  tons  (i  metric  ton  = 
2,204.6  pomi(1*^)  of  corn,  acfainst  1,626,595  tons  in  1899.  By  inv  the 
greater  part  ot  this  comes  from  the  United  States,  althoiii^li  the  itti- 
pnrts  from  the  Argentine  Rt^jmblic  and  other  countries  form  an 
aggregate  of  some  ini j)orlance.  This  cereal  is  (h-stined  to  become 
an  important  article  of  food  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  jmit- 
tions  of  iMirope,  and  our  people  can  do  much  to  aid  in  its  intro- 
duction.   That  the  German  people  arc  not  wedded  to  rye  bread  and 
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to  wheat  bread  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  favor  with  which  oatmeal 
and  rice  are  received.  The  introduction  of  oatmeal  is  a  matter  of 
rcce&t  date,  but  it  is  already  looked  upon  as  a  necessity,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  but  a  single  brand  is  obtainable  in  most  places. 

The  average  German  is  certainly  prejudiced  against  corn  as  an 
article  of  food,  except  for  cattle  and  swine;  but  that  this  prejudice 
can  be  overcome  there  is  little  doubt.  He  has  no  hesitancy  in  using 
cornstarch,  nor  does  he  object  to  beet  sugar,  although  beets  form 
an  important  article  of  food  for  cows;  and  if  he  can  be  shown  that 
corn  properly  ground  and  prepared  makes  a  palatable,  wholesome, 
and  cheap  article  of  food,  his  opposition  will,  in  my -judgment, 
disappear. 

I  believe  that  a  plan  involving  some  of  the  features  of  the  "corn 
kitchen"  at  the  Paris  exposition  would  be  the  most  feasible  one  to 
familiarize  the  German  people  with  the  value  of  com  as  an  article 
of  food.  Under  competent  direction,  kitchens  could  be  conducted 
at  a  f  Dinparatively  small  expense  in  the  larger  German  cities.  In 
the  kitchens,  corn  prepared  in  various  ways  could  be  served  free  or 
at  a  nominal  cost.  Special  afternoons  and  evenings  could  also  be 
devoted  to  pupils  from  the  cooking  schools,  to  grocers  and  supply 
houses,  to  housewives,  and  to  others. 

In  connection  with  the  kitchen,  ample  facilities  should  be  afforded 
for  showinp;.  by  charts  and  otherwise,  the  value  of  the  grain  as  a 
food  product,  its  consumption  in  other  places,  the  cost  of  production, 
statistics  of  corn>producing  States,  sampfes  of  the  grain,  illustra- 
tions of  the  machinery  and  implements  used  in  its  culture  and 
preparation,  etc. 

As  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  above,  an  abundant  supply  of 
corn  meal  and  other  preparations  of  corn  should  be  placed  in  store 
at  important  shippiiii;  points,  as  Hamburg,  Mannheim,  etc.,  from 
which  (lealci's  fo-ild  hi-  jM-omjUlv  ^^tipplied. 

Such  an  enterprise  would  need  ellicient  management.  A  lari^c 
number  of  assistants  would  mn  he  necessary,  though  they  should 
be  chosen  with  great  care.  It  is  prol)al)le  that  yoiinijf  men  and 
yiuin^  women  could  be  secured  from  some  ot  ( mr  colleges  who,  at 
little  more  than  the  actual  exyn*nsc  of  Iravelinii,  would  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  render  assistance,  as  it  would  be  an  excellent 
chance  for  them  to  learn  the  language  and  the  custums  ol  the  people. 

la  most  of  the  larger  cities  .tre  resident  Americans  who,  if  solic- 
ited, would  be  able  to  make  valuable  suggestions.  The  United 
States  consuls,  so  far  as  possible,  would  doubtless  aid  in  gclting 
the  consent  of  loi  al  authorities  for  the  establishment  of  the  enter- 
prise and  in  arousiniT  interest  therein. 

Many  of  the  large  ni.iaul.K  turing  concerns  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict are  providing  kitchens  in  which  their  employees  ui  botii  sexes 
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are  provided  with  meals  at  low  prices.  I  believe  some  of  these 
man ulacturers  would  take  a  personal  iiilerest  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  and  would  perhaps  lend  the  project  substantial  aid.  A  gentle- 
man living  in  this  city  and  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  its  kind  in  I{ur<^pe  was  al  I'aris  several 
months  during  the  exposition.  lie  told  mc  recently  that  the  "corn 
kitchen"  had  interested  him  greatly,  and  that  he  had  visited  it  often 
and  had  been  much  surprised  at  the  variety  of  corn  dishes  served 
there. 

While  in  1899  nearly  7  percent,  and  in  1900  more  than  6  per  cent, 
of  all  the  corn  imported  by  Germany  came  to  Mannheim,  an  American 
residing  here  for  many  years  past  told  me  recently  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  buy  any  com  meal  in  this  city  of  about  300,000  inhab- 
itants; that  he  had  used  it  in  his  family,  but  had  it  sent  from  Eng- 
land; and  that  the  local  mills  to  which  he  had  applied  were  not 
equipped  for  grinding  corn  meal. 

I  am  told  that  the  kitchen  idea  was  tried  here  some  years  ago 
by  parties  introducing  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  that  it  led  to 
enormous  sales  of  the  product 

In  addition  to  the  corn  received  at  Mannheim  yearly,  more  than 
so  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat  imported  by  Germany  during  each  of 
the  last  two  years  came  to  this  city,  besides  vast  quantities  of  rye, 
oats,  and  barley.  From  this,  it  would  appear  that  Mannheim  offers 
special  advantages  as  a  center  of  distribution  for  corn  as  well  as  for 
other  American  products. 

While  the  agrarians  are  viewing  with  alarm  the  adoption  of  our 
oatmeal  and  other  food  products  and  are  striving  for  an  increase  of 
the  tariff  jon  grain,  there  is,*  as  is  well  known,  a  strong  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  cheapening  of  food  products  in  Germany.  This  feeling 
can  be  best  described  by  quoting  from  a  petition  at  present  circulat- 
ing in  this  city  against  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on  grain.  It  is  ad- 
.  dressed  to  the  Reichstag  and  has  the  approval  of  the  Mannheim 
press.    It  states,  among  other  things: 

The  greatly  predominating  majority  of  the.  German  people — the  millions  of  Ger- 
man laborers,  mechanics,  office  employees,  merchants,  md  husbandmen— have  the 

deepest  rntf-rc-n  th.it  theco?tnf  the  necessaries  of  subsistence  shall  not  ht-  increased 
by  .1  measure  which  ran  prf)fit  onlv  a  sinall  nuiiil>cr  <>f  wi-ll-to-cin  land  proprietor'^, 
and  muiit  bring  with  il  the  great  disadvanlugc  of  endangering  our  export  trade  and 
impairing  our  commercial  relations  in  other  lands. 

H.  W.  Harris. 

Mannheim,  February  22 ^  igoi.  CmsuL 
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EXPOSITION  OF  FIRE  APPARATUS  AT  BERLIN. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  American  manufacturers  of  fire  preventing^ 
and  extinguishing  apparatus  are  going  to  lose  a  rare  and  valuable 
opportunity  through  their  unaccountable  indifference  to  the  spe- 
cial international  exposition  of  that  whole  class  of  appliances  and 
methods  which  is  to  be  held  in  Berlin  during  the  coming  summer. 
This  indifference  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the  brilliant 
record  made  by  the  American  firemen  and  makers  of  fire  apparatus 
at  Paris  last  year,  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
noted  features  of  the  exposition.  In  view  of  that  success  and  the 
welUknown  preeminence  of  American  fire  brigades  and  iheir  equip- 
ment, the  managers  of  the  forthcoming  exposition  at  Berlin  have 
been  especially  anxious  that  the  United  States  shall  make  a  full  and 
representative  exhibit,  and  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  meager 
response  which  has  been  thus  far  received  from  our  country.  This 
is  certainty  due  to  no  lack  of  publicity.  The. whole  plan  and  sched- 
ule of  the  exposition — conditions,  classification  of  exhibits,  cost 
of  spar« ,  etc. — were  reported  simultaneously  and  in  detail  from  the 
United  States  embassy  at  Berlin  and  from  this  consulate-general 
early  in  August  last  and  published  in  Advance  Sheets  Nos,  803  of 
August  19  and  817  of  August  25,  and  Consular  Reports  Nos. 
241  and  242  for  October  and  November,  1900,*  respectively.  As 
a  result  of  those  publications  a  few  somewliat  languid  inquiries 
were  received,  but  nothing  at  all  commensurate  with  the  fame  of 
American  builders  of  engines  and  fire  apparatus,  nor  the  unequaled 
opportunity  that  they  will  find  here  at  triHing  enst  fnr  showing 
tlicir  prtxlucts  before  the  assembled  experts  and  municipal  officers 
of  EurojH-,  who  are  many  years  behind  our  people  in  all  that  relates 
to  tire  extinguishing  and  will  come  here  to  see,  test,  and  order  the 
best  that  llie  world  has  to  offer.  It  may  be  many  years  before  such 
another  exhibition  will  be  held  at  a  capital  of  central  Europe,  and 
the  opi)ortuiiiiy  now  lost  will  certainly  not  soon  recur. 

In  order  to  especially  fiicilitate  American  exhibits,  arrangements 
have  lieen  recently  made  by  which  all  mai  hinery  and  apparatus  in- 
tendeil  tor  exhii)ilioii  sliall  not  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  but 
shall  be  brought  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  by  the 
Hamburg-American  and  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  lines  and 
returned  after  the  exposition  free  of  charge  for  freight  or  handling. 
Exhibits  coming  frr>m  these  two  seaports  will  be  subject  to  the  usual 
charges  for  railway  freight  and  delivery  at  the  exposition,  but  they 
will  afterward  be  returned  gratis  to  either  seaport,  so  that  the  only 

*A  note  from  the  German  embassy  in  W.ishington  on  the  same  subject  was  pabUakcd  In  AttVAMCV 
SHKSTi>  No.  941,  [hiccmtici  ai,  1900  ^Cum^ulak  Kei-uki!.  Nu.  ^46,  Marcb,  1901). 
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expense  of  this  kind  from  the  American  port  of  shipment  and 
return  will  be  tKic  ordinary  railway  freight  rate  from  Bremen  or 
Hamhin  t;  to  Ik  rlin.     Certainly,  this  is  a  very  liberal  proposition. 

Tile  cxiiibilion  was  originally  sc iKniulcd  for  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  but  as  now  decided  will  oprii  about  May  15  and  contiiuic 
until  the  end  of  Aue^ust.  Applications  should  iiominailv  be  all  in 
by  April  i,  but  this  limitation  will  be  relaxed  somewhat  in  tav<*r  of 
foreign  exhibitors  who  may  have  postponed  their  decision  until  the 
last  moment.  All  telegrams  and  correspondence  relating  to  ex- 
hibits, space,  or  any  difHcuity  about  ocean  or  rail  freights  should  be 
addressed  to  Grand  Director  Giersberg,  Berlin. 

FraMC   H.  MA<^nv, 

Berlin,  March  j-j,  /yoy.  Consui-GcneraL 


GLASS   EXHIBIT    AT   THE    PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

Consul  Hughes  sends  from  Coburg,  March  21,  1901,  tratislation 
of  a  speech  made  before  the  Technical  Union  of  Hirschberg  on 
artistic  glassware  at  the  Paris  exposition,  from  which  the  following 
notes  are  taken : 

The  French  glass  exhibit  showed  the  intelligence,  inventive  genius,  and  assidu- 
ity of  this  people.  The  factory  of  St.  Gobain,  in  particular,  had  a  fine  display. 
Seven ty-'^p. -em  million  kiinpratns  (77,o<x»  tons)  of  glass  were  used  in  lo'xi  in  its 
ten  branches,  against  4i,uoo,o<X)  kilograms  (41,000  tons)  in  18S9.  It  proUuccs  30 
per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  glass  in  Europe.  Among  other  things,  it  had  a 
mirror  8  meters  (36.4  feet)  high  and  4  meters  (13,3  feet)  broad,  and  it  was  stated 
that  it  could  have  been  furnished  of  still  larger  size  If  transportation  facilities 
h.nl  lii^-en  available.  This  firm's  jjrincipa!  rtim  is  to  use  ^!hs8  as  a  hnil'ling  material. 
The  broad  area  of  ^.^'i-)  square  meters  (20,900  square  iect)  above  the  railway  tracks 
in  front  of  the  Esplanade  dcs  Invalides^ was  covered  with  glass  flagstones,  which, 
though  exposed  to  the  open  air.  sustained  the  enormous  freight  traffic  during  the 
exhibition.  In  the  "Palais  Lumineuse"  the  factory  of  St.  Gobain  erected  a  build- 
ing which,  if  it  did  not  show  the  practical  use  of  glass  in  construcli(»n.  ycl  in  its 
fantastic  shape,  when  lighted  by  clertririty,  produced  a  fatrylikc  cfTert  A  num- 
ber uf  important  technical  innovations,  as  wire  glass,  giass  trougtis  for  accumuia- 
tors.  colored  glass,  etc.,  are  connected  with  the  name  of  Leon  Ap|iert,  president  of 
the  Society  of  French  Engineers.  There  are  now  employed  in  the  glass  industries 
of  France  4'j,(xx>  men.  Emile  Galle,  of  Nancy,  is  hailed  as  an  artist  and  technical 
expert  in  li.;^  tine  ,  iii.ui  u  f.u  turitl^'  i^Iass  vases  iti  alrnoht  pt-i  fecl  imitaliwiis  of  nature. 

Tiit  re  was  littli-  icprescniaiioa  ironi  England  or  America  in  this  line,  which  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  a  good  occasion  was  offered  for  comparing  the  glass  industries 
of  foreign  countries.  Tiffany  had  some  examples  of  enamel  on  copper  which  were 
remarkable  and  beautiful,  and  in  hollow  glassware  the  new  colors  exhibited  by  htm 
were  the  delight  of  connoisseurs. 

The  German  glass  concerns  did  not  r-xhibit  la  rifely,  though  Sieverl  \  Co.,  of 
Dresden,  took  the  grand  prize  for  hoUow.giasswarc  articles  blown  with  the  help 
of  mechanical  apparatus — for  instance,  a  bathing  tub;  its  punched  glass,  glass 
sheets  decorated  with  colors  by  rollers,  etc.,  were  also  highly  praised. 
No  a49      6  , 
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take  efiecl  April  .,  19°' :  ,^  „ 

Incon.!-.  o,  o.«oi».  v«««.  W  ""^ 

follows.  -  — -- — -  ^^^»^aMM|igs  (2,85  cenis). 

^_  (i)  Slcanjcrs  with  cargu  in  i>i  >na,  12  V^^^^^^^^^^nt&V. 

(2)  Sicumcrs  in  hallasl  or  empty.  6  jift-nnigs  (r4^Wifc^^nt5>. 

K  (t)  Sailing  vessels  with  cargo*  in  or  out.  10  pfennigs  (2.3^^^^ 

<2)  Sailing  vessels,  in  ballast  or  empty.  5  pfennigs  (r.  icj  centsj^^^^ntg« 

Slriinu  rs  measuring  20<>  cubic  nict«  rv  (7  c>«i3  cubic  feet)  or  less  pay  o" 
aii«l  3  pfennigs  (1.42  and  0.71  cciil!»),  respectively. 

Sailing  vessels  of  less  than  200  cubic  meters  measurement  pay  5  pfennigs 
2  pfennigs  (1.19  and  0.48  cents). 

Vessels  with  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  cargo,  or  vessels  with  whole  cargoes  of  ^ 
cither  stoHf.  --lale,  chalk,  coals,  coke,  turf,  salt,  iron  ore,  litTir,  etc.,  or  Vessels  used 
fur  pleasure,  whether  in  or  out,  pay  fees  No.  2  in  Schedule  A  and  B. 


Under  date  uf  February  .vS,  1901,  Consul  Kelil  reports  tluit  on 
April  I  the  following  extra  port  dues  (to  be  applied  to  drediring 
the  deep  water  way  to  SwinemUnde)  will  be  assessed  at  Stettin 
on  the  cargo  of  all  incoming  and  outgoing  ships: 

Ships  measurinip  from  cjkjo  tn  2.?<y>  cubic  meters  (70/132  u>  -'^.2ifO  cubic  feet)  6 
pfennigs  per  1.000  kilograms  (1.42  cents  per  2,204.6  pounds)  on  the  total  freight  c  lr 
tied;  ships  with  a  measurement  of  more  than  8,500  cubic  meters,  12  pfennigs  (2  8 
cents)  per  1,000  kilograms. 

On  incoming  ships,  the  dues  are  collected  from  the  consignees  by  the  sh*  * 
agents;  on  outgoing  ships,  from  the  consignors.  *^ 


NETHERLANDS  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  LAW. 

Minister  Newel  sends  from  The  Hague,  February  21,  190 1  ^ 
copy,  together  with  translation,  of  a  measure  which  has  passed  the 
States-General  and  received  the  royal  sanction  providing  that  eni 
ployers  4n  certain  branches  of  labor  shall  insure  their  employees 
against  pecuniary  losses  consequent  on  accidents  which  may  happen 
to  them  in  the  execution  of  their  trade.  The  law*  contains  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  articles,  and  notes  sixty-one  classes  of  labor  i 
which,  if  motor  power  is  used,  it  shall  apply.    The  State  Insurance 

•Translation  in  full  of  which  has  been  tiled  (or  reference  in  itie  Departmcni  of  State 
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Bank  is  to  be  located  at  Amsterdam.  The  officers  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  supreme  power  of  the  country.  The  costs  in  the 
first  instance  shall  be  advanced  by  the  State  treasury. 

The  law  provides  that  the  employer  shall  notify  the  State  Insur- 
ance Bank  of  the  trade  he  carries  on,  by  depositing  at  the  nearest 
post-office  a  fiUed«ia  form,  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Watcrstaat, 
whereupon  the  manag^ers  of  the  bank  shall  fix  and  notify  the  cm 
ployerof  the  class  under  which  his  trade  falls.     It  is  also  provided 
that,  according  to  the  class  in  which  his  trade  is  placed,  the  employer 
shall  contribute  toward  the  working  expenses  of  the  bank  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wages  of  his  employees;  he  is  also  made  responsible 
for  the  notification  to  the  Insurance  Bank  of  accidents,  and  for 
the  immediate  medical  assistance  of  the  injured  and  the  supply  of 
all  information.     The  State  Insurance  Hank  provides  medical  and 
pecuniary  assistance  to  any  employee  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  call- 
ing, shall  hr  accidentally  injured  in  such  a  way  that  hv  is  no  longer 
jiartially  or  entirely  capable  of  doing  his  ordinary  work.     In  <  cise  of 
dcatli,  funeral  expenses  are  to  be  paid,  and  these  indemnities  shall 
•Xtend  in  fixed  proportion  to  all  the  relatives  of  the  employee  de- 
•ndent   upon   liini  tor  support.     The  su {)ervisory  (  ouiu  il  shall  )>*■ 
Tiipcjsed  of  nine  members,  of  wlioin  onc-tiiird  shall  be  employets 
d  one-third  employees,  all  appointed  for  a  term  ol   three  )  ears  by 
i  supreme  power  of  the  t  ountry.     There  is  also  a  council  of  appeal 
.nposed  of  employers  and  employees,  with  whom  appeals  against 
p'  derision  may  be  lodged.     Penalties  for  infringement  of  the  pro- 
ious  of  this  law  render  the  culprit  liable  to  fines  varying  from  100 
600  florins  ($40  to  ;^24o). 


\ 
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^•P*  ^onsul-General  Bordewich  reports  as  follows  from  Christiania: 

p4orwegian  laws  permit  purchase  of  patent  medicines  from  abroad 
individual  use,  and  these  can  pass  in  the  ordinary  modes  of 
Mnmunication  without  hindrance.    In  Sweden,  purchase  of  medi- 
ines  from  abroad  by  individuals  is  prohibited. 

I   All  retail  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  in  Norway  is  a  monopoly 
d  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  druggists.    Patent  medicines  are 
ilso,  to  a  considerable  extent,  sold  by  them,  although  generally  on 

tor's  prescription  only.    The  city  druggists  are  often  importers; 
ey  import  crude  drugs,  mostly  from  Germany,  and  compound 
e  medicines  in  their  own  laboratories.     But  of  late,  quite  large 
uantities  of  prepared  medicines  and  so-called  " patent  medicines" 
kre  also  imported,  and   1  believe  American  druggists  and  manu- 
ycturers,  with  their  many  excellent  remedies  to  offer,  should  be 
I 
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able  to  increase  their  sales,  which  are  now  confined  to  a  very  few 
articles,  finding  their  way  over  here  through  British  jobbers.  Drug- 
gists' sundries,  trusses,  rubber  goods,  artificial  limbs,  etc.,  may  also 
find  a  market. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  medicines  is  determined  by  their  ingredients: 
the  duty  on  such  as  contain  spirits  in  large  proportions  would  b« 
high. 

The  principal  importers  of  drugs  and  medicines  are: 

Nyegaard  &  Co.,  Kongens  gade  19,  Christiania. 

Elefantapotheket,  Torvet  ix,  Christiania. 

Jernbt.  Apothek,  Skippergaden  37,  Christiania. 

L0veapotheket,  Storgaden  at,  Christiania. 

Apotheket,  Nordstjernen,  Storthings  gade  6,  Christiania. 

Rigshospitalets  Apothek,  St.  Olafs  PI.  a,  Christiania. 

Svaneapotheket,  Karl  Johansgade  13,  Christiania. 

L^vcapotheket,  Strandgaden,  Bei^en. 

Juh.  Lothc,  Strandgaden  4,  Bergen. 

I).  M.  Wold,  Thcatergaden  i,  Bergen. 

Mjortcapotheket,  Kongens  gade  27,  Trondhjcm. 

Lf^veapothcket,  Kongens  gade  6,  Trondhjem. 

Svaneapotheket,  Kongens  gade  14,  Throndhjem. 

Orneapotheket,  N.  Bakl  76,  Trondhjem. 
The  principal  importers  of  druggists'  sundries,  etc.,  are: 

Bang,  Tegner  &  Co.,  Toldbodgaden  34,  Christiania. 

C.  Brose,  Pilestnedt  9,  Christiania. 

Chr.  Falrhenbcrg,  N   Slotsgade  23,  Christiania. 

Bernt  Fossum,  Roseiikiciritz  p^ade  2.  Clirisliania. 

Jean  Mette,  Tordenskjolds  gade  3,  Christiania. 


NEW  HARBOR  IN  NORWAY:   MINING  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

German  papers  report  that  a  new  harbor  is  being  constructed  at 
the  north  of  tlie  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  for  the  chief  purpose  of 
shipping  the  immense  quantities  of  iron  ore  found  in  Lapland.  The 
iron  mines  of  Gellivare  and  Luossovaara  have  been  developed  to 
such  an  extent  within  the  last  ten  years  that  betier  facilities  cur 
export  of  the  ore  have  become  an  urgent  necessity. 

The  new  harbor  will  be  named  V^ictoria  Harbor,  and  its  entire 
northern  shore  of  more  than  half  a  mile  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  shipment  of  ore  produced  in  the  above-named  mining  districts. 

The  Government  of  Norway  has  bought  an  extensive  tract  along 
the  south  side  of  the  harbor. 
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The  harbor  will  be  constructed  al  ter  the  plans  of  that  of  Duluth, 
Minn.  The  total  cost  of  the  dorks  and  buildinc:s  is  estimated  at 
jJSoo.ooo:  the  cost  of  the  docks  prt)per.  at  about  $050,000. 

The  phins  for  the  new  city  to  be  liuill  there  arc  nearly  completed 
and  many  housi  s  are  built  and  some  streets  laid  out  already.  Of 
late,  new  iron  deposits  of  enormous  extent  have  been  discovered  in 
Lapland,  and  stei)s  for  developing;  them  have  been  taken.  A  daily 
production  of  5,000  tons  of  ore  is  exj)ectc(I.  Some  t>f  tliese  claims 
have  been  bought  by  a  Belj^ian  ( omjiaiiy 

Several  English  and  German  experts  have  lately  been  exploring 
this  region  for  iron  and  other  minerals,  and  important  discoveries 
are  said  to  have  been  made. 

The  laws  of  Norway  are  very  favorable  for  mining  enterprises, 
as  the  discoverer  of  a  mineral  deposit  on  public  lands  is  at  once  en> 
titled  to  exploit  it.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  give  notice  of  his  discov- 
ery and  have  such  notice  registered. 

Richard  Gijenther, 
Frakkport,  February  28,  1(^1.  CoHsul-GeneraL 
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I  send  herewith  a  statistical  table,  based  on  the  latest  official  and 
other  competent  reports,  showing  the  results  obtained  in  the  leading 
sugar-beet  •growing  countries  in  the  past  eleven  years.  To  the 
average  reader,  these  dry-as-dust  statistics  will  offer  no  attraction, 
but  to  everyone  interested  in  the  subject  of  beet  sugar,  the  follow- 
ing figures  may  convey  information  that  will  be  useful.  I  have 
grouped  the  countries  under  consideration  in  the  order  of  tlieir  im- 
portance— Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Belgium. 
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WOOD  PAVING  IN  LONDON. 

The  duty  of  paving  and  maintaining  the  streets  of  London  de- 
volves upon  the  local  authorities,  and  hot  upon  the  London  County 
Council.  By  the  local  authorities  is  meant  the  various  boroughs 
into  which  London  is  divided. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  creosoted  soft>wood  (yellow  deal) 
paving,  laid  on  a  bed  of  Portland-cement  concrete  (6  to  i  or  8  to  i) 
6  inches  in  depth,  ranges  in  London  from  los.  to  12s.  ($2.43  to 
$2.92)  per  superficial  yard,  and  of  hard-wood  (Australian)  paving, 
from  I2S.  to  1 6s.  ($2.92  to  $3.89)  per  square  yard.  The  annual  cost 
of  maintenance  in  the  case  of  soft-wood  blocks  is  from  i%d,  to  2d. 
(3  to  4  cents)  per  superficial  yard;  but  reliable  information  is  not 
obtainable  with  regard  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard-wood  blocks. 

In  the  borough  of  St.  Marylebone,  London,  a  large  area  of 
Swedish  (leal  block  paving  has  been  laid  in  the  principal  carriage 
ways.  Very  little  of  this  has  been  treated  with  creosote  or  other 
similar  compound,  the  greater  part  being  simply  grouted  with  a 
composition  of  pitch  tar,  etc.,  the  oils  of  which  permeate  the  wood. 
This  material  lasts  from  seven  to  eight  years  in  streets  of  heavy 
traffic  and  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years  in  streets  of  lighter  traffic. 
The  blocks  are  from  5  to  6  inches  in  depth,  and  are  usually  laid 
upon  a  foundation  of  Portland-cement  ( '»nrrete. 

It  is  found  that  untreated  wood  blocks  put  down  in  carriage 
ways  where  they  are  not  subjected  to  any  traffic  worth  mentioning 
are  very  liable  to  decay,  and  it  is  considered  by  many  that  it  is 
advisable  to  treat  all  soft  paving  with  creosote,  carbolineum,  or 
other  compound,  as  this  treatment  rondtices  to  the  life  and  sound- 
ness of  the  material  aiul  renders  il  more  sanitary  anrl  healthful. 

The  following  is  a  standard  specification  for  laying  wood  paving: 

The  carriage  way  shall  be  laid  with  wood  paving.   The  entire  area  under  the 

wood  pavifl/^^  and  the  .nljacent  curbs,  shall  be  formed  of  Portland-cement  concrete, 
of  the  depth  shown  on  ihc  (irawjntjs.  and  shall  he  properly  floated  on  the  top  with 
fine  stuff.  The  whole  of  the  concrete  to  be  composed  of  I'ortland  cement  and  bal- 
last in  the  proportions  and  otherwise  as  described  in  clauses  16,  iS,  and  19;  the 
fine  stuff  for  the  floating  to  be  composed  of  one  of  cement  to  five  of  sand,  and  the  sur- 
face to  be  properly  ruled  and  finished  off  and  left  hard  and  smooth.  When  the  con- 
crete fonndntinn  has  be^n  properly  foriiu d  .itxl  has  tlv  uoui^hiy  set,  the  space 
between  the  curbs  is  to  be  paved  with  wooU.ah  herealicr  -lest  rilud.  The  paving  is 
to  be  of  new  wood  blocks,  6  inches  deep  by  y  inches  by  3  inthcs,  rut  out  of  the  best 
approved  Swedish  yellow  deals  (Gothenburg  thirds),  thoroughly  sound  and  square, 
properly  and  uniformly  cut,  entiretf  free  from  sap,  shakes,  large  or  dead  knots,  and 
all  other  defects,  and  creosoted  so  as  to  be  increascfl  in  weight  not  less  than  12 
pounds  per  cubic  font.  A*?  soon  as  lh»*  ronrrelc  fouiuiation  thoroughly  set  t'>  the 
satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  the  blo(  ks  are  to  be  laid  upon  its  surface  in  rows  at 
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righi  angles  to  or  radiatoil  across  the  street;  a  space  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
fwing  left  for  the  joint.  At  each  side  of  the  carriage  way^  two  courses  are  to  be  laid 
longitudinally  (a  suitable  margin,  2  inches  wide,  filled  in  with  approved  clay»  being 

left  next  the  ciirbsione  to  allow  for  swelling).  The  blocks  at  all  intersections  of 
streets  are  to  he  laid  with  proper  anglecourses.  Each  hlork  is  to  have  three  approved 
cast-iron  studs  fixed  thereto,  according  to  sample  at  the  office  of  the  council,  or 
some  other  approved  means  shall  be  adopted  for  keeping  a  uniform  joint.  The 
joints  are  to  be  carefully  and  fully 'filled  up  with  grout,  composed  of  one  part  of 
Portland  cement  and  five  parts  of  clean,  sharp  Thames  or  approved  pit  sand,  mixed 
with  water  in  a  prmtx  truck  and  swrpt  into  the  joints.  Upon  tlx-  sui  fai  c.  a  top 
(Irrssing,  I  inch  in  thickness,  of  fine  ballast  is  to  be  sf)rcad,  afttr  u  hi^  li  the  traffic 
is  to  be  fenced  off  fur  six  days.  Where  the  wood  paving  abuts  against  any  mac- 
adam road,  a  double  course  of  approved  granite  sets  (grouted)  is  to  be  laid  on  concrete 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  joint,  between  the  wood  paving  and  the  macadam. 
The  concrete  under  the  wood  paving  shall  be  continued  on  to  form  the  bed  for  the 
pitching,  and  shall  project  at  least  3  inches  beyond  tlu-  pitrhing. 

If  the  engineer  shall  so  order,  the  wood  paving,  instead  of  being  laid  with  open 
*  joints  as  above  described,  shall  be  laid  with  close  joints,  run  in  with  pitch  and  tar 
to  the  engineer's  approval  and  as  he  may  direct;  in  all  other  respects  the  provisions 
of  clause  23  will  apply. 

Instead  of  the  deal  b!(n  ks  mentioned  in  clause  23,  the  wnnd  blnrk'^  shall  be  the 
licst  fjuality  karri  or  i.irrah  timber,  laid  with  close  joints  and  run  in  with  jiitf  li  .ind 
tar.  These  blocks  arc  10  be  y  inches  by  3  inches  by  5  inches  deep,  and  will  not  re- 
quire creosoting,  but  shall  be  dipped  once  in  boiling  tar  at  the  lime  they  are  laid; 
in  all  other  respects,  the  provisions  under  clause  23  wilt  apply, 

Richard  Westacott, 
London,  March  20^  igoi.  Acting  Consul-General. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SPAIN, 

ConsuUGeneral  Lay  sends  from  Barcelona  translation  of  a  report 
recently  made  to  the  provincial  council  by  a  society  of  Barcelona 
manufacturers  upon  the  causes  of  the  present  industrial  crisis  in 
Spain  and  the  means  to  remedy  it.  The  report  deals  comprehen- 
sively with  the  development  of  Spanish  manufacturing  interests  in 
the  last  tea  years,  giving  tables  of  imports  and  exports  in  all  the 
principal  lines  of  trade.  It  will  be  printed  in  full  in  Commercial 
Relations,  1900  (Vol.  II),  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  extracted : 

LOSS  OF  THE  COLONIAL  MARKET. 

The  two  industries  that  have  «4iiffcrc<i  most  through  the  loss  of  the  colonics  are 
those  connected  with  cotton  and  Hour,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  large  production 
having  been  sent  to  that  market.  The  cotton  trade  had  its  most  profitable  year 
in  t8<i7,  which  immediately  preceded  the  loss  of  the  colonies;  the  following  year  its 
exports  were  reduced  one-half,  and  though  there  are  signs  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  t>j)en  up  other  market^;,  th?*  r^-siilts  are  slow  and  rn«;tlv;  meanwhile  the 
spindles  that  prepared  those  4,ooo,oo<j  kilograms  (8,818,400  pounds)  and  the  looms 
that  wove  the  output  of  those  spindles  for  the  colonial  market  must  remain  idle  or 
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manufacture  for  home  consumption,  causing  overproduction,  which  has  always 
been  the  cause  of  crises. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  knitted  goods  are  those  that 
best  hold  their  ground,  finding  their  way  to  almost  every  market  in  the  world. 

After  having  been  unable  to  export  any  flour  to  Cuba  during  the  time  that  the 

commcrci;tl  aj^'recmcnt  with  the  rnitcd  States  w;ts  in  fnrrc.  when  it  lnps*»fi  in  i'^<i-\ 
this  branch  of  industry  resumed  its  exports,  which  reacheii  the  highest  fiRures  in 
1S97,  falling  to  one-third  in  the  following  year  and  disappearing  akugethcr  after 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  To^ay,  the  flour  mills,  with  their  excellent  machinery  which 
furnished  these  exports,  are  no  longer  necessary,  their  output  causing  overpro- 
duction, from  which  the  trade  suffered  severely  last  year. 

Ropes  and  twines  show  diniinishint^  exports  from  i8f)^,  due  partly  to  the  cnm» 
mercia!  arrangement  with  the  United  States  and  partly  to  the  war  which  broke  out 
in  1S95. 

The  war  was  also  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  exports  of  woolen  goods, 

linens,  and  silks,  which  have  fallen  steadily  and  brought  about  a  general  crisis  in 
these  branches  of  trade,  more  especially  in  woolen,  hemp,  an«l  linen  manufactures. 
Silks  were  nevfr  exported  in  trre;it  quantities  to  the  colonics,  and  during  recent 
years  new  markets  have  been  opened. 

Linen  textiles  having  accredited  marks  and  specialties  are  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  Cuban  market. 

Since  1895,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  sugar  crops  in  the  islanrl,  the  exports 
of  empty  jute  sacks  to  Cuba  have  stjfTerrd  heavily  ,  it  is  to  be  noted,  however,  th.nt 
manufacturers  have  endeavored  with  some  success  tu  secure  a  share  of  the  trade 
in  other  markets. 

Boots  and  shoes,  which  represented  our  largest  exports  to  Cuba,  have  since 
1893  been  met  by  the  American  competition,  and  during  the  past  two  years  the 

exports  have  declined  consideraldy.  In  I'^o'^,  the  exports  fell  to  nearly  a  third,  but 
doubled  themselves  in  i^qqand  show  sii,'ns  of  this  vear  rearhini,'  nn  even  hii,'her 
figure.  In  the  year  1893  this  industry  may  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  dependent 
Upon  the  colonial  market,  while  in  1898  it  had  by  dint  of  energy  and  perseverance 
obtained  a  footing  in  other  markets,  developing  at  the  same  time  the  home  trade. 

What  we  say  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  applicable  also  to  the  manufacture  of 
barrels,  the  exports  of  which  to  the  colonies  fell  t«>  one-half  after  the  outbreak 
of  war;  owing,  however,  to  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  and  tu  cheap  labor,  this 
industry  has  been  able  to  find  ample  compensation  elsewhere  for  the  loss  of  its 
colonial  market.  * 

The  exports  of  common  soap,  which  reached  their  highest  figures  in  1894,  have 
been  maintained,  though  to  a  slightly  reduced  extent. 

Althoiit^h  the  exports  of  canned  food  stnfTs  to  the  colonies  have  diminished,  the 
total  exports  have  not  suftercd,  as  ihcy  have  found  other  outlets. 

Common  wines  show  diminishing  exports  since  1S93,  having  fallen  to  one>haIf. 
with  every  indication  of  a  further  decline. 

The  trade  in  sausages,  having  been  restricted  to  the  colonies,  is  unable  to  com* 
pete  with  United  States  prrwhirt*?.  and  is  dyinj^  out. 

The  exports  of  tsteariti  candles  have  steadily  lessened  since  1R94  until  they  are 
now  less  than  half  of  what  they  were,  and  will  probably  still  further  decrease, 
owing  to  the  American  competition. 

Cigarette  paper  has  been  exported  in  diminishing  quantities  since  1896.  its  pres- 
ent best  market  beinq;  Mexico,  as  it  was  formerly.  Our  general  exports  kept  up  to 
the  average  for  the  five  years  prior  to  the  war.  In  1898,  Mexico  took  twice  the 
quantity  we  shipped  to  the  colonies. 

Playing  cards  attained  their  maxlmdm  exports  in  1897,  In  spite  of  the  war,  but 
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have  since  then  steadily  declined,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  but  also  to 
other  markets*  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  playing  cards  are  now  manufactured 
in  many  parts  of  America. 

Wc  flo  not  mrntion  ^ewral  otiicr  products,  the  exports  of  whirh  wcrr  unimpor- 
lant;  but,  generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  all  have  suffered  by  the  loss  of  thr 
colonics,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  ^hat  the  exports  to  Cuba,  which  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  millions,  were  in  the  year  1698  reduced  to  sixty-six  millions, 
those  to  Porto  Rico  fell  from  forty-four  millions  to  thirteen  millions,  and  those  to 
the  Philippines  from  foriy^nine  millions  to  only  twenty-seven  millions  in  1898. 

Spain's  home  consumption. 

The  report  notrs  the  general  revival  in  Spanish  trade  which  fol- 
lowed the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris,  which  was  fostered 
by  the  immigration  of  over  100,000  S[>aniards  with  their  capital. 
Allimugh  there  was  a  decrease  in  exports  to  the  colonies,  this  was 
not  felt  in  Spaiti.  .i^  tlu-  home  demand  ai>sorl)ed  the  surplus.  The 
effec  ts  of  the  restricted  consumption,  however,  were  felt  during' the 
past  year.  Increase  in  taxation  and  the  high  prices  for  articles  of 
necessity  have  aggravatt  cl  the  situation.  As  a  sohiticjn  of  the  crisis, 
an  increase  of  exports,  the  growth  of  home  consumption,  and  the 
perfecting  of  manufacture  are  urged. 

INCREASE  or  EXPORTS. 

In  regard  to  the  increase  of  exports,  the  report  says: 

A  close  study  of  our  tariff  will  show  that  it  was  drawn  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
imports  and  to  obtaining  large  receipts  for  the  treasury,  at  the  same  time  secur* 
Ing  the  home  market  for  native  products.    In  the  whole  tariff  there  is  not  a  single 

article  that  is  free  of  dutjr— not  even  those  raw  materials  which  are  not  produced  in 
Spain  and  whifh  are  u«;»'r1  for  manufactures;  not  even  are  those  chftiu(,'il<i  free  which 
are  required  10  produce  fertihzers,  so  indispensable  to  agriculture.  Our  present 
position  requires  that  our  tarilT  be  revised  from  the  point  of  view  of  exports, 
allowing  free  entry  for,  or  at  any  rate  reducing  the  duty  on,  all  products  used  by 
our  export  trade. 

If  we  fail  to  place  our  mnniifaritirrrs  on  the  same  footinj^  as  their  foreign  rivals, 
it  is  out  of  the  cjuestion  that  they  should  be  able  to  compete  with  them  in  the  cost 
uf  production. 

Among  other  articles  that  pay  high  duties,  we  may  mention  mineral  oils,  potato 
starch,  chlorate  of  lime:  raw  cotton,  raw  jute,  abaca,  and  other  vegetable  fibers; 

hair,  raw  wool,  raw  and  floss  silk,  raw  hides  and  skins,  amber,  bones,  and  many 
other  ppxlutts  that  reach  our  markrt  f^'rrntly  enhanr*«d  in  prire  by  the  tariff. 

Although  the  law  prohibits  the  levying  of  an  "octroi,"  or  municipal  tax,  on  raw 
materials  used  in  manufactures,  it  has  been  impossible  to  remove  the  tax  on  mineral 
oils  and  several  other  articles. 

Against  the  cheapness  of  production  we  have  also  the  new  transport  duty,  which 
Imposes  a  tax  of  5  peseta';  f*^o  cents)  per  ton  on  nearly  all  raw  materials  imported 
for  m.innfat  tnrint;  purposes  vvfien  l)rot5£rht  from  Europe  and  from  Mediterranean 
poris,  or  irom  Africa  »)n  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Uujador;  when  imported 
from  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  duty  is  7  pesetas  ($1.12)  (ler  ton. 

This  tax  is  contrary  to  the^extra  duty  which  is  levied  on  products  other  than 
European,  but  shipped  from  European  ports;  seeing  that  tallow  and  hides  from 
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ihc  Argentine  Republic;  cotton,  coal,  and  staves  from  the  United  Stales;  niirulc  of 
soda  from  Chile;  and  raw  jute  from  India  all  pay  less  duty  if  imported  from  Euro- 
pean depots  than  if  bongrht  in  the  original  markets. 

It  ii  needless  to  point  out  how  prejudicial  this  is  to  our  commerce,  navigation, 

and  manufactures,  to  the  benefit  of  European  intermediaries. 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  transport  duty  be  uiodirted  antl  that  more 
exceptions  be  made  in  favor  of  those  materials  used  in  manufactures. 

OPENING  OP  NEW  MARKETS. 

New  markets  are  secured  only  at  the  cost  of  ceaseless  efforts,  and  it  is  therefore 
idle  to  look  for  immediate  relief  in  that  direction,  as  it  is  impossible  to  improvise 

consumers. 

Individual  initiative  is  required  to  enable  our  products  to  find  a  sale  in  the 
world's  marlcets,  and  much  praise  is  due  to  the  efforts  being  made  hf  certain  trades — 
such  as  those  in  knitted  goods,  canned  edibles,  soap,  and  fans^which  are  gradu> 
ally  working  their  way  into  foreign  markets.  The  action  of  the  State  in  this  matter 
is  restricted  to  obtaining  advantages  for  our  products  by  means  of  commercial 
treaties. 

Seeing  that  we  already  have  a  market  of  our  own  in  our  ex-colonies,  we  should 
be  able  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  that  trade,  as  we  have  in  our  favor  not  only 
the  acquired  tastes  of  the  people,  but  also  vested  interests,  a  numerous  Spanish 
population,  and  trade-marks  that  enjoy  a  certain  preferrnrr- 

Our  pre<?ent  position  with  resi>ert  to  the  Antilles  aiul  I'hilippincs  is  as  follow?: 
Cuba,  subject  to  a  military  occupation  pending  the  decision  as  to  its  future,  grants 
US  the  same  terms  it  does  to  other  countries,  including  the  United  States;  Porto 
Rico,  since  April  ta,  tgoo,  has  applied  the  United  States  tariff  to  all  foreign 
goods;  and  the  Philippines  treat  ns  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  countries,  the 
United  States  Im  l tided. 

In  regard  to  Cuba,  wc  must  watch  closely  the  decision  ui  its  coming  Parliament 
and  at  once  enter  into  negotiations  as  soon  as  its  independence  is  recognized. 
Should  it  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  which  is  not  likely,  we  shall  have  to 
seek  for  concessions  through  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  is 
what  wc  must  do  to  obtain  concessions  in  Porto  Rico. 

With  re«;pert  to  the  Philippin<"5.  we  ran  only  wait,  seeing  t!)at  aecording  to  the 
treaty  of  Paris  any  advantage  conceded  to  the  United  States  tlurmg  ten  years  is  to 
be  at  once  extended  to  Spain. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  therefore  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
United  States,  which  might  be  based  on  our  second  tariff  and  the  special  conces- 
sion^  jjranted  to  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  .and  Holland. 

The  granting  of  the  second  tariff  to  the  I'niled  IStates  (which  now  pays  accord- 
ing to  the  first)  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  benefiting,  among  other  of  its 
products,  its  mineral  oils,  coals,  minerals,  staves,  and  machinery.  Our  ordinary 
tariff  would  allow  these  to  compete  with  European  products  in  several  branches. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  treaty  to  Porio  Rico,  which 
is  what  princip.illy  intercuts  ns.  we  ?!hoiih!  have  to  ijrant  special  favors  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  inland,  particularly  to  coffee,  whi<  h  had  its  best  market  in  .'-•pam. 

In  arranging  commercial  treaties  with  the  Spanish  American  states  with  a  view 
to  exclUMve  advantages  to  Spain,  we  are  met  by  the  serious  difficulty  that  those 
countries  desire  to  retain  their  commercial  independence,  seeing  that  they  rely 
upon  their  customs  receipts  for  most  of  their  revenue,  and  also  that  any  concession 
made  to  us  would,  by  virtue  of  existing  treaties,  have  to  be  extended  to  the  other 
European  nations. 

We  must  not  forget  that  to  secure  advantages  in  the  Spanish  American  market, 
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it  is  only  fair  that  we  also  should  grant  concessions  to  their  products,  thus  estab- 
lishing sound  commerce. 

Possibly,  these  commercial  arranp^ements  mtpht  be  aided  by  means  of  a  mini- 
mum column  in  the  tariff  in  favor  of  colonial  products,  which  arc  now  assessed  at 
the  same  rate  in  the  first  as  in  the  second  column,  and  in  favor  of  those  countries 
that  grant  certain  benefits  in  return.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
enable  us  to  at  once  come  to  some  arrangement  with  Brazil,  which  has  also  two  col- 
umns iTi  its  tariff  and  is  bciiotnin^  an  iriifiortant  market  for  fiur  export  trade. 

Ilal)  has  alri^-ady  dnnL-  this,  and  if  \vc  faii  to  dn  the  same,  our  products  will  be 
assessed  in  that  market  according  to  the  maximum  tariff. 

Needless  to  say  that  lines  of  steamers  are  as  important  factors  as  commercial 
treaties  and  must  be  assisted  at  all  costs,  recourse  being  had  to  those  means  re- 
sorted to  by  other  countries,  for  it  is  well  known  that  trade  follows  the  flag. 

The  State,  when  giving  subventions  or  bounties  to  steamship  companie?,  should 
first  stipulate  that  the  freight  rates  be  no  higher  than  those  of  foreign  state-aided 
lines. 

Among  the  markets  we  should  pay  special  attention  to  are  those  in  the  East, 
where  Italy  has  found  a  large  outlet  for  her  commerce.  So  far,  we  have  over- 
looked those  markets,  although  they  are  large  suppliers  of  our  own. 

Roumania  in  i*^')7  ''fnt  32.*^fK>  tons  to  Spain,  valued  at  4,878,379  pesetas  ($780,000), 
and  in  iSc^S  43,507  tons,  valued  at  5,0(>4,ii3  pesetas 15,000),  while  we  exported 
.nothing  to  that  country;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  all  the  imports  came  in 
foreign  bottoms. 

Egypt  exported  to  Spain,  in  1897,  7,469  tons  (all  in  foreign  ships),  valued  at 
S.47^,(»'>o  pesetas  (| I, =,0,000),  and  in  1898  2,294  tons  of  a  declared  value  of  q.o4?.(,iS 
pesetas  ,447.ocxj),  of  which  1,053  tons  came  in  foreign  vessels;  our  exports  to 
Egypt  being  almost  nil.  We  apply  our  maximum  tariff  to  Roumania,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Greece,  and  it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  they  should  also 
charge  us  their  highest  duties. 

Sin<  e  the  i  uh  of  June,  1900,  Servia  has  imposed  her  maximum  tariff  on  im- 
ports from  TurkeVs  which  consisted  of  large  quanlilics  of  wines  and  fruit;  Italy, 
having  a  commercial  treaty  with  Servia,  hopes  to  reap  a  great  advantage  for  her 
commerce  from  this  rupture. 

Italy  has  also  arranged  a  modus  vivendi  with  Greece,  which  came  into  force  on 
July  28.  1900.  Spain  could  obtain  with  little  effort  the  same  benefits  from  these 
small  eastern  stales  by  means  of  reciprocity  treaties,  which  would  not  endanper 
our  manufactures  (as  they  are  backward  in  their  industries),  but  would  offer  an 
opening  for  our  wines  and  fruits. 

The  report  urv^cs  the  t  stablislunenl  of  an  export  bank  with  State 
aid  ;  reduction  of  taxation  ;  extension  of  agriculture  in  certain  lines — 
tobacco,  for  instanc  e ;  the  granting  of  temporary  free  entry  to  arti- 
cles to  be  used  in  manufacture:  reorc^anizatinn  of  labor;  and  estab- 
lishment of  boards  to  arbitrate  belvvccn  capital  and  labor  and  deride 
tither  questions  of  importance  to  trade.  The  lark  of  technical  per- 
sonnel is  noted  among  the  causes  of  tlie  backwardness  of  some  of 
Spain  industries. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  GREECE. 

Under  date  of  February  20,  1901,  Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg, 
transmits  the  following  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Konstantinopeler  Handelsblatt,  on  industrial  development  in 
Greece : 

Supported  by  ihc  Government  and  various  favorable  circumstances,  industrial 
enterprises  in  Greece  are  flfmnshing  more  and  more.  To  a  large  extent  the  high 
g^old  rale  accounts  for  this;  it  guarantees  to  Greek  manvfacturers  such  very  cheap 
r.ii.  s  of  wages  that  it  becomes  almost  an  impossibility  for  foreigners  to  compete 

with  them. 

In  Syra,  the  shipliuilding  yards  h.ivc  been  reopened,  a  verv  imijortaiit  thing  for 
navigation  in  the  Levant,  as  skippers  are  offered  an  opporluiiuy  of  having  any 
kind  of  repairs  atliBQdeil  to  without  deviating  considerably  from  their  route. 

In  Patras,  several  factories  have  been  opened  recently,  vii.  a  factory  for  amall 
shot  and  amnuinition,  a  factory  for  wire  tacks,  a  rope  walk,  a  cooper  shop,  and  a 
lithographic  establishment.  Besides  this,  extensive  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  careful  cleaning  of  currants,  gas  engines  producing  the  required  power;  a 
large  number  of  female  workers  gain  their  living  thereby.  By  these  means  well- 
cleaned  fruits,  ready  for  immediate  consumption,  are  exported. 

At  Tri|)(jtizza,  carpet  weaving  Is  progressing  well  and  \hv  prixluctsare  much  in 
demand.  Almost  everywhere  handlooms  may  be  found,  worked  by  women,  who 
manufacture  woolen  carjiels,  in  nice,  usually  iight-f ohired,  p.itTcrns.  The  carpets, 
which  arc  dyed  by  means  of  vegetable  colors,  arc  usually  sold  at  10^2.43  per 

oke  (2.84  pounds). 

The  silk  industry  is  likewise  tn*a  favorable  condition.   The  cocoon  production 

has  increased  so  considerably  that  part  of  these  ko'"'^  t  -^^  now  be  exported,  white 
for  many  years  the  supply  has  Ijeen  so  scanty  that  it  was  h.irdly  sufflcient  for  home 
consumption.  The  exports,  as  usual,  go  to  i-rancc  exclusively.  They  included 
last  year  16.300  kilograms  (36,376  pounds)  of  good  raw  silk,  of  a  total  value  of 
^1  $9,335,  which  is  equal  to  $9.65  per  kilogram (3.2046  pounds)  free  on  board;  (8,000 
kilograms  (39,679  pound>)  of  \v  i^.te  silk,  valued  at  $8,685;  15.000  kilograms {33,069 
pounds)  of  cocoons,  valued  at  5>i<^4S;  the  whole  export  amounting  to  $199,755, 
against  $123,^22  for  the  preceding  year. 


MINERAL  DEVELOPMENT   IN   THE  URALS. 

Although  the  existence  of  valuable  marble  has  long  been  known 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  they  have  not  been 
worked  until  within  the  past  year.  Two  quarries,  in  which  150  work- 
men  are  employed,  have  been  opened  within  2  miles  of  the  Samara- 
Zlatoust  Railway,  and  considerable  quantities  of  yellow,  green, 
gray,  black,  and  white  marble  have  been  taken  out.  Thv  white 
marble  is  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Alexander  III  Mu- 
seum, at  Moscow.  The  veins  are  said  to  be  between  3  and  4  feet 
thick;  but,  owing  to  lack  of  improved  methods,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  marble  is  broken. 
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GrcHMi  atul  brown  jasper  is  also  mined  in  the  neij^hborhood  of 
Zlatoust;  liif  lartjcsl  works  arr  in  the  village  of  Mcdviedcvo.  This 
stone  is  tiscfl  for  tables,  w.ish  basins,  handles  for  knives  and  forks, 
is  stiseepii hU-  of  a  higil  polish,  and  is  equal  to  the  well-known 
Ekaterinbui^  sionc. 

A  i"oii»^al  deposit  sji  ina^nesiuia,  eonlainiiiiif  50  percent  of  oxide 
of  niagnesiuin,  has  been  found  in  the  well-known  "  Voltchia  Gora 
(Wolf's  Mountain),  within  5  versts  (3.3  miles)  of  the  railway.  The 
remainder  is  acid  carboni<-  calcium,  dolomite,  and  grit  stone.  Tliis 
mountain  has  been  leased  by  the  Government  to  private  persons  for 
iweniy-lour  years. 

Ten  versts  (6.63  miles)  from  the  Snb  a  station,  on  the  Samara- 
Zlatonsl  Railway,  millstones  and  wIh  i  st. tm  s  are  worked,  on  a  lease 
fn-ni  liashkir  [)easants,  by  a  company  at  a  rental  of  10,000  rubles 
($5.  ^5^}  pc  anuuin. 

Iron  and  boi^j  ore  is  mined  in  the  same  dislricL,  known  as  "  Nikol- 
ski;"  this  had  a  good  sale  at  the  Nizhni  Novgorod  l.u;. 

Copper  ore  is  being  mined  by  private  companies  near  llie 
Taganay  Mountain. 

W.  R.  Hollow  AY, 
St.  Pkteksbuhc,  Marth  7,  /po/.  Consul'Gtneral. 


AMERICAN    ADVERTISING    MATTER    IN  RUSSIA. 

Several  American  exporters,  desiring  to  reach  the  trade  in  their 
respective  lines  in  Russia,  ordered  catalogues  and  other  advertising 
matter  printed  in  .New  York  in  the  Russian  language  and  shipped 
them  to  Russia,  to  be  addressed  and  mailed  by  agents  in  Russia;  but 
they  were  refused  admission  because  they  had  not  complied  with  the 
Russian  laws  governing  the  censorship  of  the  press,  which  requires 
that  everything  printed  in  the  Russian  language  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  chief  of  the  central  committee  of  foreign  censorship 
before  it  can  be  admitted  or  circulated  in  Russia. 

American  exporters  who  desire  to  circulate  advertising  matter 
printed  in  tlie  Russian  language  in  Russia  must  address  a  petition 
to  His  Excellency  Count  Alexander  Mouravieflf,  chief  of  the  central 
rornniiitee  of  foreign  censorship,  describing  the  character  of  the 
pul»liration  and  it«.  purpose,  to  which  must  be  attached  two  copies 
of  the  publictition  tor  which  admission  is  desired,  praying  for  per- 
mission to  admit  and  circulate  the  same  in  Russia.  To  this  peti- 
tion must  he  attached  two  Russian  revenue  stamps  of  the  value  of 
1.60  rubles  (84  cents),  preferably  two  of  So  kopecks  (42  cents)  each. 
This  petition  will  be  more  likely  to  receive  immediate  attention  if 
written  in  the  Russian  or  French  language,  though  the  same  would 
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be  translated  and  forwarded  if  sent  direct  to  the  United  States  am- 
bassador or  consul-general  at  St.  Petersburg,  if  accompanied  by  the 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  the  revenue  stamps. 

Incendiary  matter  has  been  circulated  in  every  form  in  Russia; 
hence  the  authorities  censor  everything  that  is  printed  as  rigidly  as 
they  did  a  century  ago. 

W.  R.  HOLLOWAY, 

St.  Petersburg,  Marth  t2^  ipoj.  Consul- General. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

As  indicating  the  view  taken  here  uf  the  tratlf  in  agrii  iiliuial 
implements  in  Russia,  the  following  translation  of  an  article  pub- 
lished by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ludwigshafen  (a  Bavarian  city 
of  50,000  population  separated  by  the  Rhine  from  the  city  of  Mann- 
heim) should  be  of  interest  to  our  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
tools  and  implements. 

H.  W.  Harris, 
Manmheim,  March  14^  i^i.  Consul, 


TRADK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLRMBNTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Tbe  condition  of  the  trade  in  agricultural  itnptemcnts  in  Russia  has  experienced 
a  change  worthy  of  the  notice  of  those  interested.  The  domestic  manufacture  be- 
gins to  offer  stronR  compclition  to  the  foreign  wares,  and  a  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  f>f  the  rhantjr(i  df-niantl  is  of  advanta^<  Iw  fetrrit^n  di  .ilrr*:. 

The  manufacturer  is  bringing  to  his  aid  active  agents  tamiiiar  with  the  country, 
whom  be  sends  into  every  region  where  machinery  is  known.  Machine  store- 
houses are  quickly  opened  at  small  but  well-located  railway  stations,  and  machines 
are  shown,  in  actual  operation,  at  tbe  yearly  fairs  taking  place  in  the  surrounding 
region. 

The  usu  i!  f'-rm  of  sale  is  oti  credit.  The  purchaser  i-itticr  ijives  security  or 
signs  a  contract  of  loan,  by  which  all  rights  in  the  machine  are  retained  by  the 
seller.  Losses  in  this  trade  are  extremely  rare.  The  extension  of  trade  into  new 
fields  is,  of  course,  for  the  most  part  closed  to  the  smaller  manufacturers;  those  of 
large  capital  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  position  to  become  monopolists  in  certain 
localitirf,  and  to  secure  for  themselves  a  steady  enlargement   if  their  market 

The  native  rural  workshops,  which  have  largely  originalcJ  among  the  Ger- 
man colonists,  furnish  first  of  all  the  "Lobogreka,"  a  simply  built  aud  cheap 
gcneraUpurpose  mowing  machine,  and,  in  addition,  grain-cleaning  machines,  horse 
powers,  and  plows,  which  last  are  tix  Miited  to  the  demands.  The  manufacture 
of  other  implements  is  very  unsteadv.  The  prenter  .  ity  f.n  i.  rics  furnish  plows, 
seed  drills,  and  mills  fur  grindint;  f(  ami  tlu  y  arc  bringing  about,  is  said, 
considerable  hardship  to  the  foreign  nianu  i.n  :urers.  To  some  extern,  it  appears, 
the  plow  market,  in  which  Germany  ch icily  is  interested,  holds  its  own.  The 
Russian  farmers  are,  in  great  majority,  against  the  native  plow.  The  wish  is  uni- 
versal to  retain  the  somewhat  dearer  but  approved  German  plow.   It  may  fairly 
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be  stated  that  we  can  hold  the  market  for  our  goods  by  being  on  haod  in  good 
harvests  with  the  necessary  supply. 

In  drills,  machines  for  ^ouin^'  liroadrast.  horse  powers,  and  ilifTcrent  cleaning 
anil  feed-grinding  mills.  th<-  ("»rriiian  wares  likewise  hold  their  ground. 

In  mowing  and  ^rain-binding  machinery,  the  United  States  controls;  in  steam 
thrashing  machinery,  England  controls. 

France  furnishes  tools  for  the  wine  industry,  and  Austria«Hungary  special  ma- 
chines  for  root  crops.  England  maintains  in  Russia  warehouses  adapted  to  supply 
larpe  deman«ls. 

The  greatest  diffKulty  is  the  necessity  of  giving  credit. 

To  give  to  the  native  commission  bouse  the  agency  for  goods  is  an  expedient 
which  the  present  condition  of  business  does  not  wholly  favor. 

If  factories  can  arrange  for  the  establishment  of  their  own  agencies,  this  is  un- 
iloiibledly  the  better  ccjurse;  in  any  event,  they  should  go  into  the  business  only  if 
they  are  able  lo  satisfy  all  reasonable  requirements,  Otherwise  the  rcpuution  of 
their  goods  is  injured  for  a  long  time. 

The  principal  task  will  consist,  in  southern  and  middle  Russia,  in  establishing 
direct  connections  and  in  extending  as  far  as  possible  the  provincial  retail  business; 
in  eastern  Russia  and  Siberia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  task  is  to  secure  a 
more  fxten<led  market. 

The  German  machine  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  over  the  Russian  manu- 
(acturer  in  better  raw  material  and  neater  workmanship.  For  the  great  Russian 
business,  he  must  bring  both  into  requisition  in  the  simplest  possible  models. 
Then  we  should  take  pains  to  hold  our  position  in  the  making  of  special  machines. 
For  these,  the  market  is  broadening  year  by  year. 


MERCHANT   MARINE  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  merchant  marine  has  developed  rapidly  of  late.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  merchant  fleet  consisted  of  a  very  few  steamers 
and  about  200  Finnish  sailing  ships,  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
the  Baltic  wood  trade;  to-day,  more  than  3,050  steamships  (including 
river  steamers)  are  flying  the  Russian  flag  on  their  after-declc  staff. 
The  Government  is  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  a  merchant  marine 
and  only  recently  enacted  a  law  limiting  its  coast  trade  to  its  own 
bottoms.  This  ukase  covers  the  trade  between  European  Russia 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  war  demand  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  that  part  of  the  territory  is  temporarily  exempt  from  this 
decree;  but  just  as  soon  as  this  demand  ceases,  it  is  certain  that  the 
exemption  will  be  withdrawn  and  the  coast-trade  law  strictly  en- 
forced. Sliortly  before  this  decree  went  into  effect,  the  Union 
Steamship  Company,  of  Cop<  nhagen,  put  seven  steamers,  aggregate 
iiij^  iS.ooo  tons,  under  the  Russian  flag,  these  being  employed  in  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea  trade. 

Government  aid  is  not  confined  to  such  laws.  For  several  years 
Russia  paid  all  the  Suez  Canal  dues  on  her  bottoms  bound  from 
European  Russia  to  ports  in  Astatic  Russia,  and  on  steamers  bound 
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to  an  Asiatic  foreign  port  the  Government  pays  two-thirds  of  the 
canal  dues. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years,  commencing  July  i,  1898,  anchors, 
chains,  wire  cable,  and  sailing-ship  tackle  are  admiLLcu  duty  tree 
into  Russia. 

From  January  i,  1899,  ff>reign-built  iron  vessels,  imported  in  the 
whole  and  intended  for  external  navigation,  are  duty  free;  likewise, 
all  vessels  in  service  on  the  Danube  under  the  Russian  flag. 

Foreign-built  iron  ships,  imported  in  the  whole,  put  under  the 
Russian  flag  and  intended  for  service  on  the  lakes,  rivers,  Caspian 
Sea,  and  ports  on  the  Russian  Pacific  coast,  pay  the  following  duty 
per  ton,  based  on  the  ship's  carrying  capacity: 

RttblM. 

On  the  first  100  ions   57  —  ^-9  ?' 

From  100  to  1,500  tons,   30=  15-45 

Above  1,500  tons.   15=    7.  33 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  a  duty  of  4.50  rubles  ($2.32)  per 
square  foot  on  the  boiler-heating  service  is  assessed.  The  value  of 
such  Government  aid  is  very  apparent.  Many  new  steamship  com^ 
pantes  are  springing  into  existence ;  for  instance,  the  Russian  Orient- 
Asiatic  Company  and  the  Russian  Steamship  Company,  which  is 
the  most  important,  having  a  fleet  of  65  steamers.  The  Volunteer 
Fleet  is  also  an  important  company,  having  6  laiige  express  passenger 
steamers  and  10  freighters,  aggregating  96,000  tons,  and  having 
added  thereto  within  the  last  year  a  i4,ooo-ton  freight  steamer  called 
Mosfow. 

John  E.  Kehl, 
Stettin,  February  /j,  tgoi.  Cmsui, 


AMERICAN  LOOM  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Austria'Hungary  shows  considerable  and  growing  interest  in  an 
American  loom — the  Northrop — which,  with  less  manual  aid,  pro- 
duces greater  results  in  weaving  than  any  previous  device.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  Northrop  loom  is  not  yet  in  operation  anywhere 
in  this  country,  but  a  start  in  that  direction  has  been  made.  A 
joint-stock  company  has  been  organized  in  Hungary  for  manufac- 
turing  the  loom  at  Rosenbef^,  with  arrangements  for  also  furnishing 
the  machine  to  Austria. 

A  recent  session  of  an  industrial  organization  in  southern  Austria 
listened  to  an  address  by  a  Government  official  which  has  greatly 
stimulated  and  extended  the  interest  felt  in  the  Northrop  invention, 
the  address  being  widely  published.  The  speaker  emphasized  the 
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Statement  that  while,  under  present  methods,  one  weaver  can  at- 
tend to  only  two  to  four  looms,  th<i  American  invention  enables  one 
weaver  to  serve  at  the  same  time  from  ten  to  sixteen— even  from 
twenty>four  to  thirty<two,  and  possibly  still  more— of  the  swiftest 
cotton  looms.  A  weaving  factory  equipped  with  these  machines, 
said  the  speaker,  can  double  and  triple  its  rate  of  wages  and  sell 
better  goods  at  the  same  price  as  that  asked  by  factories  using  the 
old  methods,  and  yet  continue  to  do  a  profitable  business.  The 
speaker  then  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  Northrop  loom,  ex* 
plaining  its  remarkable  superiority  over  the  old  weaving  machines. 


AMERICAN  MILL  MACHINERY  FOR  TURKEY. 


Capital  has  been  enlisted  for  the  introduction  into  the  vihiyet  of 
Mumouret-ul-Aziz  of  rtourini^  mills  and  of  mills  for  spinning  and 
weaving  the  simpler  cotton  fabrics.  It  is  desired  to  secure  Ameri- 
can macliinery  for  this  purpose.  At  present,  wheat  is  ground  by 
primitive  methods.  The  cleaning  of  the  cotton  is  likewise  ejected 
in  a  very  primitive  manner. 

Wliile  the  vilayet  produces  an  abundant  supply  of  cotton  (about 
5,000  short  tons  per  annum),  the  woven  tissues  are  imported  almost 
exclusively  from  M  hester. 

There  is  an  abundanc  e  of  water  power  for  milling  purposes. 

I  would  request  American  manufacturers  of  cotton  gins,  machin- 
ery for  cotton  mills  (including  full  installation),  and  machinery  for 
flouring  mills  (including  installation)  to  send  to  this  consulate  their 
descriptive  price  lists. 

In  these  catalogues,  attention  should  be  directed  more  particu- 
larly lo  the  simpler  mechanical  devices,  which  can  be  conducted  by 
low-grade  workmen  and  can  be  most  easily  repaired  in  a  country 
destitute  of  skilled  mechanics  and  modern  appliances. 

Lowest  net  prices  should  be  indicated,  including  satisfactory 
packing  for  a  long  journey,  involving  a  fortnight's  constant  jolting. 
It  would  be  advisable  in  subsequent  communications  to  give  net 
prices  for  the  simpler  types  above  mentioned  f.  o.  b.  Samsoun — i.  e.y 
via  the  English  direct  lines,  transshipping  at  Liverpool. 


Frank.  W.  Mahin, 


Reichenberg,  March  6,  j<^j. 


Consui, 


Thomas  H.  Norton, 


Harput,*  February  25,  i^oi. 


Consul. 


•Cooflttl  Norton  gives  his  posiHtffice  address:  Mexreh,  Manuntrei<ttl.Ads,  Turkey. 
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USES  OF  TURF  FIBER. 

In  a  fdrnitT  rc])(>rl  from  this  c  oiisulate,  the  use  of  turf  for  paper 
making  was  noticed.*  Laic  (  urrent  publications  show  an  extended 
and  increasing  use  of  turt  fibers  in  the  production  of  various  other 
articles. 

The  early  exjieriments  witli  inrf— some  ten  years  ajjo — were  un- 
salisiat  lory.  Th(!  fibers  then  oblained  were  not  good  spinnini^  mate- 
rial, being  hard  and  brilllc  and  not  easily  bleached  or  colored.  Later, 
a  civil  engineer  named  Zschorner,  in  Vienna,  succeeded  in  exiracling 
threads  from  turf  which  proved  to  be  good  spinning  material.  He 
worked  by  a  dry  process,  unaided  by  chemicals,  and  succeeded  in 
producing  a  kind  of  wool  which,  though  not  adapted  to  the  spinning 
of  fine  yarn,  is  yet  so  flexible  and  elastic  that  large  fabrics  can  be 
made  therefrom.  It  is  characterized  also  by  great  absorptivity,  is 
a  poor  heat  conductor,  does  not  burn  readily,  and  is  moderately  firm 
and  very  cheap. 

Zschorner  next  produced  turf  wadding.  This  is  used  as  band- 
ages for  men  and  animals,  in  cases  of  wounds  and  the  like,  and  also 
as  a  filling  for  pillows  and  bed  coverings.  Then  he  wove  turf  yarn 
into  ropes  and  rugs.  The  remnants  which  resulted  served  for  the 
production  of  paper  and  pasteboard. 

Karl  Geige,  in  DUsseldorf,  has  gone  still  further.  He  has 
secured  from  turf  fiber  a  fine  spinning  material,  which  has  absorp* 
tivity  and  which  also  may  be  bleached  or  colored.  After  extracting 
the  vegetable  substance,  Geige  treats  it  with  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
then  boils  the  resulting  liquid,  whereby  the  cells  are  disorganized 
and  useless  substances  released  and  washed  out,  so  that  the  turf 
wool  consists  of  almost  pure  cellulose. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  Geige  turf  wool  is  soft  and  elastic,  with  all 
the  good  properties  of  rival  products,  and  in  its  spinning  capability 
resembles  sheep^s  wool.  Clothing  materials  and  different  kinds  of 
yarn  are  made  out  of  this  turf  product  in  combination  with  cotton 
or  sheep's  wool.  Turf  cloth,  it  is  claimed,  absorbs  perspiration  in 
summer  and  is  warm  in  winter;  felt  hats  are  made  out  of  the  turf 
wool.  It  is  further  slated  that  Geige  makes  Smyrna  and  other  rugs 
out  of  turf  wool,  which  are  bleached  and  colored.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  Geige  turf  wadding,  it  is  maintained,  is  not  only  a  cheap, 
but  a  very  useful,  bandage  material,  because  it  readily  absorbs  the 
secretions  of  wounds,  which  are  therefore  kept  always  dry  and 

*Advaiicb  Shuts  Na  807  (Au^um  14.  k/m);  CoNsuukit  RBrairniNo,  a^i  (October,  <,>u.^). 
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clean.  It  is  further  recommended  as  a  substance  for  laying  under 
very  ill  persons  and  as  a  padding  for  splints. 

If  all  that  is  told  of  this  material  is  true,  it  will  vanquish  the  old> 
time  sheep's- wool  stuffs  In  the  textile  field. 

Frank  W.  Mahin, 

Reich ENBCRG,  March     igoi.  CphsmI, 


INSURANCE  IN  ANATOLIA. 

The  .uu'iitioii  of  American  life-insurance  companies  mighl  bc 
directed  to  the  fieltl  np»Mi  for  their  oj)erations  in  Analnlia. 

As  an  example,  I  rnijrht  state  that  one  prominent  American 
company  recently  established  its  agency  at  Me/.reh,  the  capital  of 
this  vilayet.  Within  five  months,  ninety-two  {)olicies  have  been 
issued — sixty-two  in  the  cities  of  Mezreh  and  Ilarput,  thirty  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Malatia.  Twelve  per  cent  of  those  insured  arc 
Turks;  the  remainder  are  Armenians. 

The  average  amount  of  the  policies  is  $i,ooo. 

Much  of  this  success  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany's physician  for  this  vilayet  is  a  competent  and  energetic 
graduate  uf  the  American  Medical  Collei^e  at  Heirut. 

Experience  here  would  tend  to  show  ihai  ilu:  lesiilis  would  be 
mutably  increased,  if  the  forms  of  the  policies  were  accompanied  by 
duplicates  in  Armenian. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  life-insurance  company  operating  in 
this  vilayet.  It  n  now  arranging  to  extend  its  operations  to  the 
adjoining  vilayet  of  Diarbekir. 

The  only  formality  required  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
authorities  is  the  presentation  by  the  agent  of  a  document  from  the 
Constantinople  Chamber  of  Commerce,  certifying^  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  signature  of  the  general  agent  of  the  company  at  Constantly 
nople  and  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  company. 

Fire-insurance  companies  would  find  but  little  to  da  The  adobe 
construction  prevalent  here  renders  conflagration  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. It  is  several  years  since  Mezreh  has  witnessed  the  burning  of 
a  house. 

Earthquake  insurance  might  encounter  more  favor.  Eight  years 
ago,  the  city  of  Malatia  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  severe 
shock.  A  slight  shock  was  felt  in  this  consulate  the  week  following 
its  opening. 

Thomas  H.  NoRTaK, 
Harput,  February  28^  /^/.  Consui, 
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CHARCOAL  PRODUCTION  AND  RECOVERY  OP 

BY-PRODUCTS. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  a  resident  of  Michigan*  a 
Department  instruction  was  sent,  November  ao,  1900,  to  consular 
officers  in  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  asking  for  information 
relative  to  charcoal  production  and  by-products.  The  answers 
follow. 

GERMANY. 

Coincident  with  the  development  of  coke  manufacture  in  Ger- 
many by  the  use  of  retort  ovens  which  recover  the  ammonia,  gas, 
tar  and  its  valuable  derivatives  that  are  wasted  by  the  primitive 
"beehive"  oven  process,  has  been  the  improvement  in  methods  and 
apparatus  for  wood  distillation,  through  which  the  production  of 
charcoal  has  been  raised  from  the  archaic,  wasteful,  earth-kiln  proc- 
ess that  recovered  only  charcoal  and  tar  to  an  intelligent,  scientific 
system,  by  which  every  valuable  element  in  the  wood  is  saved  and 
added  to  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the  forests.  So  far  has  this 
been  carried  that  special  patented  processes  have  been  devised  for 
using  even  sawdust  and  the  rough  outer  bark  of  trees  as  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  and  other  products. 

The  apparatus  for  wood  distillation,  which  will  be  briefly  de- 
scribed in  a  later  section  of  this  report,  includes  cast  and  plate  iron 
retorts  of  various  types,  as  well  as  ovens  of  masonry,  together  with 
pipes,  coils,  tanks,  and  pans  for  condensation  and  rectification  of  the 
several  distillates  and  utilization  of  the  gases.  Retorts  are  heated 
either  by  direct  firing  from  beneath  or  by  superheated  steam  intro- 
duced in  coils.  Retorts  with  direct  heating  by  fuel  or  gas  flame  are 
most  in  use,  and  they  are  of  two  general  classes — the  horizontal  and 
vertical. 

I. — THE  PRODUCTS  OP  WOOD  DISTILLATION 

form  four  primary  groups,  which,  with  their  principal  derivatives, 

may  be  synopsi/cd  as  follows: 

(1)  Uncondensecl  gases,  which  may  be  burned  as  fuel  or,  after 
certain  Ireatnieni.  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 

(2)  Tar,  from  which  are  derived  benzol,  naphthalene,  paratliii, 
rosin,  and  phenyl  acid  (creosote). 

(3)  Pyroi igneous  acid  (wood  vincg-ar),  from  which  are  derived 
acetic  acid,  acetone,  and  methyl,  or  wood,  alcohol. 

(4)  Charcoal. 

•Advancb  SHBkts        been  went  tkc  toqulm-. 
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The  quantities  of  these  several  products  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  species  or  kind  of  timber  used,  its  dryness,  and 
especially  the  time  consumed  by  the  process  of  distillation,  it  being 
a  general  principle  that,  within  reasonable  limits,  slow  distillation 
yields  larger  percentages  of  distillates  than  are  recovered  when  the 
process  is  quickened.  All  this  has  been  reduced  to  exactly  demon> 
strated  results  by  the  German  chemists,  and  these  have  been  tabu- 
lated by  Professor  Fisher  in  his  Chemical  Technology  to  show  the 
comparative  yield,  by  slow  and  quick  distillation  respectively,  of 
the  seven  species  of  wood  that  are  most  employed  for  charcoal 
manufacture  in  Germany.  The  table  shows  for  each  kind  of  wood 
two  lines  of  figures,  the  first  of  which  (slow  distillation)  shows  the 
products  obtained  when  the  wood  was  put  into  a  cold  retort  and 
heated  for  a  period  of  six  hours;  the  second  line  (fast  distillation) 
shows  the  results  when  similar  wood  was  put  into  a  glowing  retort 
and  exposed  to  a  fierce  heat  for  a  period  of  three  hours. 


Wuoil,  liiu  purlii. 


Hornhram  .*/««rx  /"ft mini): 

Slow  diMilLiUun-  

Fatt  dittlllMion.........  

Birch  (Befttfn  rf//,i>r 

Sluw  (iiHtiilatiori  

Fast  distillation.  

Beech  (/-a^s  ti/s  atu  a): 

Sluw  distillution  

Past  distil latinn  

Poplar  (Pi>fti!tti  Irtmmiat)'. 

Slow  distillation.^  

Kast  (I istillution..... ............ 

Slow  distillation.  

Fast  distillatioa  

Larch  iLarix  tltcidm»y. 

Stow  distillation.  

Fast  distillation  
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Slow  dittlliatlon.  
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5W 

40.99 

3.30 

34.3«> 

18.78 

46.35 

6.JM> 

40.15 

1.9B 

S4>>4 

S9.4t 

These  figures  show  the  yit*ld  in  pure,  dry  charcoal,  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  moisture  to  an  extent  of  from  4  to  to 
per  cent  of  its  weight,  accordinj.^  to  the  kind  of  wood  from  which  the 
charroril  was  made.  Of  the  above  varieties,  the  l^n^lish  hornbeam 
is  practically  similar  to  the  *'l)bie  beech"  [C.  A rnrn'tiinii)  of  the 
Unileil  Stai<-s  ;  and  tiie  heerli,  l)ircli.  ami  sj>ruce  are  so  nearly  ideii- 
tical  with  American  woods  of  the  same  name  that  the  foregoing 
table  of  distillates  will  be  found  substantially  correct  for  the  woods 
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mostly  employed  for  charcoal  manufacture  in  our  country.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  charcoal  yield  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
weight  of  wood,  the  total  distillates  one-half,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  these  is  hydrated  wood  vinegar,  which  in  its  crude  form  contains 
about  12  per  cent  of  crystallized  acetic  acid. 

II. — ^NATURE  AND  USES  OP  THE  SBVBRAL  DISTILLATES. 

Taking  up  these  several  by-products  in  their  order,  the  second  in 
commercial  importance  is  probably  the  wood  tar,  which  is  found 
more  or  less  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  but  most  plentifully  in  the  larches 
and  other  conifers. 

A.^The  tar  produits. 

Wood  tar  is  composed  mainly  of  several  hydrocarburets,  the 
most  important  of  which  have  been  isolated  as  follows:  Benzol 
(CgH,),  toluol  (C\Hg),  xymol  (CgH,,,),  cumol  (Cj,H,,),  naph- 
thalene (CjoHg),  and  paraffin  (C2„H,„).  all  of  which  are  chemically 
neutral,  besides  the  following  acids:  Plilciiic  acid  (CgHgO),  krcsyl- 
phenol  (C,H^()),  and  phenyl  acid  (C^Hj  „0).  Some  of  these  have 
only  a  scientific  interest  and  need  not  be  separately  discussed  in  a 
report  of  this  character.  The  tar  which  contains  them  is  expelled 
from  the  wood  at  temperatures  exceeding  j6o°  Celsius.  The  higher 
the  temperature  and  the  more  rapid  the  process  of  distillation  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  tar  and  gas  produced  and  the  smaller 
the  yield  of  acetic  acid.  The  tar  obtained  as  a  by-product  of  char- 
coal manufacture  from  hard  woods  Is  mainly  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  creosote  and  applied  to  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wood, 
such  as  posts,  railway  ties,  paving  blocks,  etc.,  to  protect  the  liber 
against  decay.  When  used  as  a  raw  material  for  producing  any  of 
the  above-named  hydrocarburets,  that  forms  a  separate  chemical 
industry.    The  best  known  of  them  are — 

Benzol,  which  boils  at  83**  Celsius  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.85. 

Tttluol,  which  boils  at  iii'  Celsius  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.87. 

Xymol,  which  boils  at  139**  Celsius  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.875. 

Cumol,  which  boils  at  166*^  Celsius  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.887. 

Cymol,  which  boils  at  175"  Celsius  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.85. 

By  reason  of  these  sharply  defined  characteristics,  they  can  be 
rather  easily  separated,  and  when  treated  with  ammonia  produce 
bases  which,  being  oxidized,  yield  aniline  colors.  Industrially, 
however,  anilines  are  mainly  produced  from  the  cheaper  benzol 
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and  other  derivatives  from  coal  tar.  The  principal  value  of  these 
elements  when  derived  from  wood  tar  is  that  they  serve  for  a  vast 
range  of  interesting  researches  fornew  and  valuable  shades  of  colors. 
Naphthalene  and  paraffin  are  the  hydrocarbons  which  occur  in  small 
[M  <>  portions  in  wood  tar.  Naphthalene  is  converted  by  treatment 
with  nitric  acid  into  nitronaphthalene,  from  which  is  obtained  naph- 
thylamin,  an  important  material  for  the  production  of  certain  red 
and  yellow  aniline  dyes. 

The  paraffin  in  wood  tar  is  characterized  by  a  remarkably  high 
smelting  point — 360^  to  400^  Celsius — ^and  is  of  small  industrial 
importance,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  obtained  so  much  more 
abundantly  and  cheaply  from  coal  tar.  Of  the  oxidized,  and  there- 
fore acid,  combinations  in  wood  tar,  phlorol  and  kresylphenol  have 
been  isolated  and  have  a  certain  scientific  interest.  Both  these 
contain  carbolic  acid  (C^H^O),  and  all  are  usually  left  in  the 
liquid  creosote,  which  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  for  the  impregnation 
of  wood  to  prevent  decay. 

B. — The  acid  products. 

By  far  the  most  important  by-product  of  wood  distillation  in 
charcoal  manufacture  is  the  pyroligneous  acid,  or  wood  vinegar, 
which  in  its  raw  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  still,  is  an  impure  hy- 
d rated  solution  (C^H^O,),  a  colorless,  inflammable  liquid,  with  a 
sour,  pungent  smell  and,  as  already  stated,  12  per  cent  of  pure 
acetic  acid.  It  boils  at  ixy.s**  Celsius  and  at  4°  the  acid  solidifies 
in  laminated  crystals  which  fuse  at  16^  C.  From  the  table  on  a  pre- 
ceding page  of  this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  of  pure 
acetic  acid  is  highest  in  the  hard  woods,  viz,  6.43  per  cent  in  blue 
beech,  5.63  per  cent  in  birch,  and  5.21  per  cent  in  white  beech, 
whereas  the  larcii  yiekls  only  2.69  per  cent  and  spruce  2.3  per  cent 
under  slow  distillation.  Pure  acetic  acid  is  derived  from  raw  wood 
vinegar  by  several  processes,  tlie  simplest  of  which  is  as  follovrs: 

The  raw  distillate  is  first  left  standing  for  a  certain  time  to  per- 
mit the  tarry  elements  which  it  contains  to  separate  by  settling. 
The  clarified  liquid  is  then  put  into  a  retort,  with  rectifying  appa- 
ratus attached,  and  heated  until  the  methyl  alcohol  and  other  light 
and  volatile  elements  are  expelled  and  pass  over  into  a  distillate, 
which  is  reduced  by  subsequent  processes  to  alcohol  and  acetone,  as 
will  be  elsewhere  described  in  this  report.  The  heating  is  continued 
until  the  areometer  show-s  a  specific  tjravity  of  1,000,  indicating  that 
the  liijhler  elements  have  been  eliminated.  The  acid  solution  is 
then  drawn  otY  and  neutralized  with  a  base — usually  lime  or  soda. 
This  takes  up  the  ar  id  tormincf  an  acetate,  wdiich,  on  being  decom- 
posed, yields  acetic  acid.    The  cheapest  base  for  this  process  is 
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limestone,  but  it  should  be  pure,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  free  from 
organic  impurities,  which  would,  until  eliminated,  injure  the  quality 
of  the  acetate. 

Acetic  acid  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  in 
limestone,  but  the  neutralization  process  causes  thereby  a  strong 
effervescence,  so  that  it  must  be  accomplished  in  large,  deep  tanks 
in  which  the  effervescing  mixture  will  not  boil  over.  If,  instead  of 
limestone,  pure  burnt  lime  is  used,  the  effervescence  is  greatly 
reduced;  but  in  either  case  it  is  important  that  the  amount  of  basic 
material  should  not  be  in  excess.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  just 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid — which  it  does  first — and  not 
enough  to  take  up  afterwards  the  acid  elements  of  the  tar,  which, 
being  lighter  than  the  acetate  of  lime,  rise  to  the  surface  during  the 
reaction  and  should  be  removed  by  skimming.  The  clarified  solu- 
tion  is  then  evaporated  in  large  shallow  pans,  yielding  as  a  residuum 
crude  acetate  of  lime.  Overheating  during  the  evaporation  decom- 
poses the  acetate,  so  that  a  slow,  steady,  and  uniform  heat  is 
necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  the  off-gases  from  the  retorts  in 
which  the  wood  is  distilled  are  used  whenever  practicable.  The 
crude  residuum  is  a  gray,  odorless  mass,  containing  about  75  per 
cent  of  pure  calcium  acetate,  and  forms  a  standard  article  of  com- 
merce. It  Is  purified  by  dissolving  in  water,  filtering  the  solution 
through  bone  black,  and  concentration  by  evaporation  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.16,  when  the  salt  crystallizes  in  small  odorless  needles, 
which  are  principally  used  as  material  for  the  production  of  acetone. 

Acetate  of  lime  appears  in  commerce  in  three  grades  of  purity, 
the  highest  of  which  is  now  worth  in  large  quantities  2.50  marks 
(60  cents)  per  kilogram  (1.2046  pounds);  the  medium  grade,  40 
cents;  and  the  lowest,  33  cents  per  kilogram.  Its  growing  impor- 
tance as  a  commercial  product  will  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
exports  of  acetate  of  lime  from  Germany  in  1898  were  8,529,300  kilo- 
grams; in  1899,  10,005,700  kilograms:  and  in  1900,  15,378,600 
kilograms  (33,295,000  pounds),  of  which  last  1,382,140  pounds  went 
to  the  United  States. 

When  soda  is  used  as  the  neutralizing  base,  the  product  is  acetate 
of  soda,  and  the  process  throughout  is  in  general  similar  to  that 
when  lime  is  employed.  The  acetate  of  soda  has  various  uses,  but 
its  crystals  disintegrate  when  exposed  to  the  air.  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  it  is  less  important  in  Germany  than  acetate  of  lime. 
Both  are  used  as  a  means  of  extracting  acetic  acid  from  the  raw 
wood  vinegar,  after  which  they  are  decomposed  by  various  processes 
to  obtain  the  crystallized  acetic  acid.  When  purr  acid  is  to  he 
obtained  on  a  large  S(^aie,  the  soda  acetate  is  preteri  !  <],  as  the  acetic 
acid  obtained  from  calcium  acetate  contains  impurities  which  arc 
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difficult  to  eradicate.  In  either  case,  iiowcvcr.  the  acetate  is  de- 
composed by  ihe  action  of  a  mineral  acid  sufficiently  powerful  to 
displace  the  acetic  acid  from  combination  with  the  base,  by  which 
process  the  former  is  isolated. 

Pure  acetic  acid  is  used  for  many  purposes,  among  others  making 
edible  vinegar.  When  prepared  for  this  use,  it  must  be  carefully 
cleansed  from  empyreumatic  impurities,  which  give  it  a  disagreeable, 
smoky  flavor.  This  is  accomplished  by  decomposing  crystallized  or 
freshly  molten  anhydrous  acetate  of  soda  by  the  admixture  of  36 
parts  to  TOO  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  yields  80  parts  of  acetic  acid  of 
54  tu  55  per  cent  purity,  and  this  is  further  purified  by  dissolving 
in  water,  distilling,  and  rectifying.  The  process  leaves  as  a  re- 
siduum bisulphate  of  soda,  which  it  requires  a  complicated  process 
to  utilize,  and  the  distillation  has  to  be  performed  in  glazed  or  silver- 
lined  retorts  and  cooling  tubes  in  order  to  prevent  the  acetic  acid 
from  becoming  contaminated  with  iron  or  copper.  The  resulting 
product,  known  in  commerce  as  "essence  of  vinegar,"  can  be  made 
into  table  vinegar  by  dissolving  in  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water. 
Of  the 

C. — Direct  derivatwes  from  the  acetit  acid 

the  most  important  is  acetone  (C3II0O),  a  colorless  liquid  which  is 
used  as  a  solvent  in  aniline  and  several  other  branches  of  chemical 
manufacture,  especially  in  the  production  of  smokeless  powder  and 
other  explosives.  Acetone  is  obtained  by  separating  acetic  acid  into 
three  elements — acetone,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  For  this  purpose 
the  acetic  acid  is  neutralized  with  lime,  and  the  acetate  thus  formed 
is  heated  in  a  retort  with  a  stem  leading  to  a  coil  condenser.  On 
account  of  the  low  boiling  point  of  acetone  (56^  C),  this  coil  must, 
be  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature  to  produce  complete  condensa- 
tion. In  the  industrial  process,  the  acetate  of  lime  is  dried,  finely 
pulverized,  and  then  put  into  the  retort,  where  it  is  heated  until  the 
acetone  has  all  passed  over,  when  the  residuum  is  withdrawn  and 
again  used  for  making  fresh  acetate  of  lime,  with  which  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated.  Acetone  of  56°  to  58**  purity  is  now  worth  about  50 
cents  per  kilogram  (3.3046  pounds),  and,  like  acetate  of  lime,  is  a 
standard  commercial  product.  It  may  be  further  decomposed  and 
yields  metacetone  (C^HigO),  a  fragrant  aromatic  liquid  which  boils 
at  84**  C.  and  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  essential  oils  in  the  manufac- 
tnrc  of  perfumes. 

The  next  valuable  derivative  from  acetic  acid  is  wood  spirit  or 
methyl  alcohol  (CH^O),  called  in  German  "Holzgeist,"  a  colorless, 
volatile,  and  inflammdhle  liquid  which  boils  at  66.3°  C.  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.800.  It  burns  with  a  bluish  flame  of  low  illu- 
minating power,  dissolves  resins,  gums,  and  essential  oils,  and  is 
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extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lacs  and  varnishes  and  for 
the  denaturalization  of  spirits  which  are  to  be  used  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  exports  of  wood  alcohol  from  Germany  in  1899 
amounted  to  6,703,620  pounds,  valued  at  $662,354. 

Among  the  other  useful  products  of  wood  distillation  is  oxalic 
acid,  an  important  substance  in  dyeing  and  cloth  printing  which 
was  formerly  prepared  by  oxidizing  sugar,  but  is  now  much  more 
cheaply  obtained  from  sawdust  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 

tn. — APPARATUS  FOR  WOOD  DISTILLATION. 

Since  the  commencement  of  wood  distillation  as  a  practical  in- 
dustry nearly  fifty  years  ago,  many  changes  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  machinery  employed,  which  for  economical  prac- 
tice requires  to  be  adapted  to  the  kinds  of  wood  to  be  worked,  the 
quantity  to  be  treated  at  each  operation,  and  to  which  of  the  dis-  . 
tillates,  tar  or  acid,  is  regarded  of  first  importance.  Wood  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  so  that,  in  the  construction  of  all  retorts,  the 
problem  is  to  secure  as  prompt  and  thorough  a  distribution  of  heat 
as  possible  throughout  the  mass,  combined  with  such  dimensions  as 
will  render  the  charging  of  the  retort  with  wood  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  charcoal  reasonably  convenient.  All  plants  for  wood  distil- 
lation combine  substantially  the  features  which  are  shown  in  the 
following  model,  which  is  a  simple,  upright  retort,  with  a  capacity 
of  8  cubic  meters  (about  2j4  cords)  of  wood. 


In  this  future,  the  retort  A  is  made  of  ordinary  or  galvani/t-d 
boiler  plate,  set  in  brick  masonry,  with  a  spiral  flue  A,  so  that  the 
fire  introduced  at  thr  furnace  ,1  is  drawn  by  the  chinmey  draft  round 
and  round  the  outer  siit^ll  of  tlie  retort,  which  is  tilled  with  wmxi  and 
the  charcoal  discluirged  through  the  manhole  v.  To  quicken  the 
heating  of  the  charge  to  roo°  C. — -at  which  temperature  the  develop- 
ment of  gases  begins — superheated  steam  is  turned  in  tlirough  the 
pi{)e  The  crude  inflammable  gases  which  are  first  generated  are 
discharged  downward  into  the  tire  through  a  pipe  not  shown  in  the 
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drawing.  As  the  heal  increases,  the  steam  and  gas  pipes  are  closed 
and  the  distillates  begin  to  pass  over.  The  tar  flows  downward 
through  the  pipe  the  acid  gases  pass  upward  through  the  beak  d 
into  the  drum  where  the  tarry  vapors  condense  and  are  carried 
downward  to  the  tar  tank  (lower  B)^  which  is  kept  cool  by  partial 
Immersion  in  water.  The  pyroligneous  acid  gas,  nearly  freed  from 
tarry  impurities,  passes  on  through  /and  the  cold  coil  C,  where  It  is 
condensed  and  pours  out  in  the  form  of  raw  wood  vinegar.  These 
are  the  rudiments  of  the  process. 

In  anticipation  that  the  European  process  of  making  charcoal 
with  recovery  of  the  tar  and  acid  products  might  have  a  practical 
interest  for  charcoal  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  an  engineer 
familiar  with  this  industry  has  been  consulted,  and  he  has  obtained 
from  several  German  manufacturers  of  apparatus  and  fixtures  for 
these  purposes  estimates  of  the  cost  of  equipment  for  a  plant  of  the 
standard  capacity,  viz,  75  cubic  meters  (1,649  cubic  feet)  of  wood 
per  day.  In  practice,  it  has  been  found  most  economical  to  set  up 
the  distillation  plant  as  near  as  possible  to  where  the  wood  is  cut; 
in  other  words,  at  the  point  where  all  conditions  of  transportation 
for  raw  material  and  products  are  most  favorable.  The  ordinary 
practice  involves  the  distillation  of  hard  woods — beech  or  oak — ^and 
the  recovery  of  charcoal,  tar,  raw  wood  vinegar,  and  methyl  alcohol. 
The  charcoal,  or  first  product,  is  ready  for  market  on  being  with- 
drawn from  the  retort.  The  tar  is  sent  as  raw  material  to  chemical 
factories,  where  it  is  worked  upas  a  separate  industry.  The  methyl 
alcohol  is  also  a  commercial  product  and  is  usually  sold  in  its  crude 
state;  but  the  wood  vinegar  is  usually  consumed  on  the  spot  for  the 
production  of  acetate  of  lime,  which,  as  already  explained,  is  a  con- 
venient vehicle  for  recovering  and  transporting  the  pure  acetic  acid 
contained  in  the  wood  vinegar,  which  for  this  purpose  is  treated 
with  ordinary  limestone.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  a  firm  or  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  sliould  wish  to  establish  a  modern  Ger- 
man plant  of  this  kind,  and  for  that  purpose  to  obtain  the  necessary 
machinery  in  this  country,  the  calculation  would  be  somewhat  as 
follows: 

DistillinjT  apparatus  complete,  without  buildings,  for  treating  75 
cubic  mctt  rs  {22)2  cords)  of  wood  per  day,  would  cost  here  105,000 
mai  ks  ($24,990).  If  the  capacity  were  increased  to  100  cubic  meters 
(30  cords)  per  day,  the  cost  of  plant  would  be  about  130,000  marks 
($30,940).  If  i^reater  capacity  is  desired,  it  wouki  be  advisable 
to  duplicate  the  same  apparatus,  instead  of  further  increasing  the 
size  of  tlie  unit. 

If  beech  wood  is  used,  the  raw  vinei^ar  obtained  will  be  from  40 
to  45  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  wood,  and  the  vinegar  should  yield 
from  9  to  12  per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid.    Assuming  that  this  is  to  . 
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be  recovered  on  the  spot,  a  plant  for  the  daily  produc  tion  of  1,200 
kilograms  (2,640  pounds)  of  acetate  of  lime  would  cost,  exclusi\  r  of 
buildintrs,  about  15.000  marks  ($3,570).  This  assumes  that  the  raw 
pyroligneous  ac  id  is  to  be  treated  with  ordinary  limestone,  a  process 
whi(}i  in  vol,, ^  no  technical  difficulties.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  apparatus  for  the  industry  involves  few  or  no  essential 
features  which  are  covered  by  patents,  so  that  a  modern  scientific 
plant,  once  established  and  its  success  demonstrated,  could  be  dupli- 
cated to  any  extent  which  supply  of  material  and  the  market  for  its 
products  might  require. 

Frank  H.  Mason, 
Berlin,  March  s%  rgoi,  C^msui-Gnural, 


NORWAY. 

No  regular  or  permanent  plants  for  the  production  of  charcoal 
exist  in  Norway.  The  article  is  produced  in  a  small  way  in  different 
localities  bv  proprietors  of  forests,  principally  by  farmers.  For  the 
pvirposc,  all  sorts  of  waste  wood,  such  as  l)ranclies.  roots,  and  de- 
cayintJ^  trees,  are  utilized.  The  process  is  {)rimitive,  Llie  wocmI  beinsf 
placed  in  covered  trenches  and  ex[>t>se(i  to  slow  fire.  I  have  in  vain 
tried  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  wages 
paid  ana  ilic  inaLcnal  used  vary  in  the  different  sections.  The  market 
price  is  1.60  kroner  (42. i>  cents)  per  hectoliter  of  15  kilograms  (33 
pounds)  in  weight. 

V^egetable  tar  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  produced  in  some  districts 
on  the  west  coast,  but  not  enough  for  home  consumption,  as  the 
article  is  largely  imported  from  Sweden,  Finland,  and  even  from 
the  United  States  of  late.  The  market  price  of  vegetable  tar  in  this 
market  is  22  kroner  ($5.90)  per  barrel  of  120  liters  (31.7  gallons). 

The  principal  by-product  from  wood,  as  utilized  here,  is  oxalic 
acid,  which  Is  manufactured  by  one  concern  only,  namely,  the  J.  N. 
Jacobsen  Company,  of  Fredrikstad.  The  process  of  manufacture 
is  of  German  origin  and  is  patented  and  closely  guarded  against 
infringements.  The  plant  was  started  only  a  few  years  ago  and  is 
giving  promise  of  good  financial  returns.  It  is  run  in  connection 
with  sawmills  and  a  wood-pulp  factory. 

I  am  informed  that  a  plant  for  the  production  of  vinegar,  or 
acetic  acid,  from  wood  was  operated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fred> 
rikstad  a  few  years  ago,  but  was  discontinued,  the  undertaking 
proving  unprofitable. 

Alcohol  is  not  extracted  from  wood  in  this  country. 

Henry  Bordewich, 

Christiania,  December  10^  /poo.  Cotuui-General, 
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SWEDEN. 

The  utilization  of  by-products  from  wood  in  charcoal  is  merely 
an  experimental  industry  at  present.  I  mention  the  following  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  matter: 

Gust  von  Heidenstam,  Skonvik. 

I.  E.  Ljungberg^  Stockholm. 

I.  E.  Asl  in,  Gem^n. 

The  quantity  of  charcoal  obtained  from  a  cord  of  wood  is  diifi- 
cuU  to  determine.  The  btirning  of  charcoal  is  carelessly  done, 
and  results  are  so  varying  that  it  is  misleading  to  ^ive  figures. 

Edward  D,  Winslow, 

Stockholm,  January     ipoi,  Consul-General. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  WELSBACH  GASLIGHTS. 

The  Welsbacli  lii^ht  rt-ally  h<-i:atnc  a  cuinincrc  ial  lighting  factor 
for  the  first  time  when  Dr.  Carl  Auer  von  Wclsbach  some  ten  years 
ago  briiught  out  what  is  called  the  thoria-ceria  mantle,  which  is 
composed  of  about  99  per  cent  of  thorium  oxide  and  i  per  cent  of 
cerium  oxide.  This  mixture,  in  which  the  thoria  is  the  light-emitting 
member  and  ceria  the  exciter,  as  it  is  called,  greatly  exceeds  in  light* 
giving  efficiency  any  of  the  other  mixtures  of  zirconia,  yttria,  lan- 
thana,  magnesia,  etc.,  which  form  the  basis  of  mantles  made  under 
the  earlier  Welsbach  patents.  Naturally,  in  the  invention  of  an 
tUuminant,  the  first  importance  must  be  given  to  getting  the  light ; 
but  once  this  was  secured,  the  inventors  and  manufacturers  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  improving  certain  features  of  the  mantle 
which  are  not  of  the  same  highly  satisfactory  quality  as  the  light 
emission. 

The  features  which  have  been  particularly  the  subject  of  almost 
endless  experiment  are  the  mechanical  strengthening  of  the  almost 
hopelessly  weak  ashlike  structure  itself,  the  prevention  of  the  rapid 
diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  due  to  the  sublimation  of 
the  ceria,  and  the  deformation  of  the  mantles  due  to  shrinkage, 
which  fault  is  to  be  laid  to  the  thoria  itself. 

Of  course,  the  chemists  busied  themselves  with  the  problem 
of  the  purification  of  the  constituent  materials,  and  all  sorts  of 
attempts  were  made  to  better  the  original  ghastly  greenish  color 
of  the  light.  Successful  chemical  purification  removed  almost  en- 
tirely the  objectionable  color  and  cleared  the  field  for  investigation 
along  the  other  lines;  but^  despite  the  legfions  of  patents  in  all 
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countries  and  the  extravagant  claims  of  inventors,  the  thoria-ceria 
mantle,  with  all  its  good  and  bad  qualities,  holds  the  market  to-day. 
Inventors  succeeded  in  exorcising  certain  of  the  evil  spirits,  but 
usually  with  the  introduction  of  other  and  equally  sinister  demons 
of  their  own  conjuring. 

The  manufacturers,  on  their  part,  greatly  improved  the  methods 
of  treatment,  packinj^,  anfl  shippinpf  of  their  products,  and  btirners  of 
cheaper  and  better  construction  j^radiially  appeared  in  the  market, 
with  the  result  that  the  incandescent  gas-burner  in  all  its  features 
became  standardized  artfi  accepted  to  such  a  (iegree  tliat  only  a  new 
and  radically  improved  method,  which  should  eliminate  one  or  moie 
of  the  recognized  defects  of  existing  mantles,  could  command  any 
substantial  success. 

Such  a  departure  has  now  been  made  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Langhans, 
an  Austrian  engineer  resident  at  Berlin,  who  has  disc  (jvered  and  per- 
fected a  chemical  complex,  which,  when  added  to  tlie  thoria-ceria 
mantle,  converts  it  from  a  loose,  weak  ash  structure,  scarcely  al)le  to 
sustain  its  f)vvn  weight,  into  an  elastic  glass,  wherein  the  constituents 
are  chemically  combined  and  not  merely  mechanically  piled  together. 
This  chemical  binding  makes  the  mantle  not  only  stronger,  but  it 
holds  the  ceria  to  its  work  and  thereby  maintains  the  constancy  of 
the  light  emission;  and  by  one  of  those  freaks  of  fortune  that  some- 
times lavor  the  inventor,  it  paralyzes  the  shrinkage  iiMidenc  )-  of  the 
thoria.  So  with  one  stroke,  the  iiuuitle  becomes  many  times  as 
strong,  not  to  the  extent  (jf  resembling  a  wire  gauzi.  but  strong 
enough  to  withstand  use  on  railway  trains;  it  keeps  its  candlepower 
so  that  after  four  months  of  normal  usage,  it  is  brighter  than  an 
ordinary  thoria-ceria  mantle  after  a  few  hours  burning.  The 
shrinkage  interests  the  consumer  only  indirectly,  its  effect  being  to 
bring  the  mantle  out  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame  and  thus  help 
to  reduce  its  candlepower. 

The  chemical  complex  which  effects  this  transformation  is  the 
silico-iirconate  of  an  alkali — for  example,  soda — ^which  enters  the 
mantle  and  unites  to  form  a  complex  double  compound  having 
the  nature  of  a  glass,  the  thorium  replacing  a  portion  of  the  alkali 
and  the  cerium  also  entering  the  compound,  so  that  the  result 
chemically  expressed  is  a  seriated  silico  zirconate  of  thoria  and  soda. 

However,  the  compound,  as  stated,  is  not  necessarily  good,  but 
becomes  so  when  the  molecular  relations  of  the  elements  are  so  ad- 
justed that  for  each  molecule  of  silicon  one  molecule  of  zirconium  is 
present;  in  other  words,  the  molecular  relation  of  the  two  acid  com- 
pounds silicon  and  zirconium  must  be  closely  x  to  i.  This  complex 
is  not  made  separately  and  added  to  the  complete  mantle  by  dipping 
the  laiter^n  a  solution  of  the  former,  or  any  such  way;  it  is  formed 
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in  the  mantle  when  the  latter  is  made,  being  added  to  the  ihorium- 
cerium  inipi donating  solution. 

A  curious  phase  of  this  advance  is  that  botli  silica  and  zirconia 
have  been  used  before  in  maaLlcs,  but  to  no  useful  jiurpose,  as  the 
former  will  not  unite  with  the  ihoria  of  the  mantle  unless  the  alkali 
is  present,  and,  when  used  alone  by  itself  without  zirconia,  gives 
mantles  that  almost  invariably  split  open  from  top  to  bottom  either 
in  manufacture  or  use.  Zirconia  by  itself  serves  no  useful  purpose, 
its  presence  being  only  corrective  to  tiie  faulty  action  of  the  silica 
and  only  properly  corrective  when  the  molecular  relation  i  to  i  is 
maintained — too  much  zirconia  causing  shrinkage,  too  much  silica 
splitting. 

When  once  the  constituent  materials  of  the  mantle  are  chemically 
united,  further  slight  improvement  can  be  effected  by  introducing 
other  elements  into  the  complex — for  example,  the  brittleness  in 
extreme  cold  weather  may  be  reduced  by  adding  a  properly  adjusted 
amount  of  beryllia  and  the  color  and  light  improved  by  a  slight 
addition  of  cobalt.  In  fact,  the  door  is  opened  to  the  correction  of 
minor  defects  now  for  the  first  time  given  consideration. 

The  life  of  these  mantles  in  service  is  from  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  to  two  thousand  hours.  The  candlepower  at  the  end  of  six 
hundred  hours,  under  conditions  of  quality  and  pressure  of  gas  such 
as  are  found  at  Berlin,  is  as  high  or  higher  than  the  candlepower  of 
a  thorium -cerium  mantle  burning  under  the  same  conditions  for  fifty 
hours. 

As  regards  shrinkage,  this  factor  is  practically  eliminated  from 
the  new  mantle,  whereas  the  thoria-ceria  mantles  shrink  and  form 
what  is  technically  called  a  "waist**  just  above  the  burner  after  a  few 
hours*  duration.  Another  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  new 
mantle  is  that  during  the  first  ten  or  twenty  hours  of  use  it  actually  - 
increases  in  candlepower,  whereas  the  maximum  luminosity  of  the 
thorium*cerium  mantle  is  at  the  moment  when  it  is  first  lighted. 

By  reason  of  their  increased  mechanical  strength,  the  new  bum> 
ers  will  be  applicable  under  conditions  where  hitherto  no  mantle 
gaslights  have  been  used—'for  example,  in  railway  cars  and  other 
positions  where  strong  vibration  is  unavoidable — ^also  all  forms  of 
lighting  in  which  gas  is  burned  under  excessive  pressure  and  sys- 
tems in  which  extra-large  mantles  are  used.  This  new  departure 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  as  its  increased  mechanical  strength 
will  materially  prolong  the  life  of  these  mantles,  which  at  present  is 
excessively  short  and  constitutes  the  main  objection  to  their  use. 
In  the  manufacturing  stage  as  well,  the  great  strength  of  the  new 
mantle  reduces  by  10  percent  or  more  the  loss  resulting  from  break- 
age.   The  cost  of  manufucturing  is  not  increased,  as  the  slight  extra 
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expense  necessary  to  carefully  adjust  the  ])rop()rti()ns  of  the  mixture 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  decreased  weight  of  the  mantle 
itself.  Experiments  are  at  present  in  progress  to  determine  the 
exact  life  and  characteristics  of  the  new  mantles  as  applied  to 
the  comparatively  rich  American  gases,  and,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  conducted,  they  do  not  show  any  marked  dif?crence.  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  mantle  will  not  be  as  applicable  to 
American  conditions  as  to  those  of  Germany. 

Franr  H.  Mason, 
Berlin,  March  22 ^  jgoi.  Consul- General. 


ELECTROLYSIS  IN  BLEACHING  TEXTILES. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  manufacturing  j)rocosses  has 
long  occupied  the  aitcntioa  of  scientists  and  inventors.  Every 
effort  has  l)een  made  in  recent  years  to  simplify  and  cheapen  the 
cost,  not  only  of  the  necessary  machinery,  but  of  chemical  elements 
as  well.  Dr.  Oettel.  a  Gerai.ui  {professor,  together  with  Haas  & 
Stahl,  electricians  in  Aue,  Saxony,  has  invented  an  apparatus  for 
producing  "chemic,  "  or  bleaching  liquor,  out  of  ordinary  brine,  the 
product  being  sodium  hypochlorite,  which  is  attracting  consider- 
able attention  among  textile  manufacturers.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
chemic  obtained  by  this  method  produces  a  whiteness  superior  to 
that  of  the  English  bleaching  liquor. 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  invention  and  its  im- 
provements may  be  of  interest  to  the  textile  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States: 

The  ordinary  apparatus  is  extremely  simple  (see  Fig.  i),  being 
mainly  a  trough  or  box  of  slate,  swung  on  trunnions,  in  a  suitable 
frame,  with  an  inlet  for  the  brine  and  an  outlet  for  the  sodium 
hypochlorite  resulting  from  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity 
through  the  brine  as  it  runs  through  the  box,  the  poles  or  electrodes 
being  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  box,  as  shown  by  the  engraving. 
Thermometers  are  suspended  at  the  inlet  and  at  the  outlet,  in  order 
to  show  at  a  glance  the  strength  of  the  sodium  hypochlorite,  it  bav- 
ing  been  found  that  every  rise  of  5^  Celsius  corresponds  to  i  gram 
of  free  or  active  chlorine  per  liter  (equal  to  62  grains  per  gallon). 

In  order  to  clean  the  apparatus,  the  thermometers  are  removed 
and  the  trough  reversed  and  cleansed  with  a  hose  pipe.  The  elec- 
trodes last  about  one  year  and  can  be  easily  replaced.  The  bleach- 
ing liquor,  the  product  of  the  apparatus,  is  eminently  suitable  for 
bleaching  raw  cotton,  yarn,  cloth,  lace,  and  the  finest  emLroidered 
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fabrics  made  of  cotton,  linen,  jute  or  flax,  pulp,  paper,  etc.    It  ad-> 
vantatjeously  replaces  chlontle  of  lime  for  all  purposes. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  are — 

(1)  The  electrolyzed  solution  possesses  the  highest  decolorizing 
or  bleaching  power, 

(2)  The  goods  treated  in  the  ordinary  process  of  bleaching  are 
not  harmed  in  the  icasl,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  appreciable  loss 
in  weight. 

(3)  Lime  or  magnesia  salts  are  not  deposited  on  the  cloth,  thereby 
eliminating  any  possible  trouble  in  subsequent  dyeing  and  pruit  ng. 

(4)  Constant  strength  of  liquor,  which  can  be  used  as  fast  as 
made,  if  desired. 

(5)  Economy  in  cost  of  production. 

The  apparatus  is  constructed  in  three  sizes,  to  produce,  per  xo 
hours,  respectively,  350,  650,  and  1,000  gallons  of  electrolysed  solu- 
tion, containing  3  grams  per  liter  (equal  to  186  grains  per  gallon) 
of  active  chlorine,  prepared  from  brine  of  a  strength  of  6^  Baum6. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  may  say  that  650  gallons  of  the 
electrolysed  solution  contains  20  pounds  of  active  chlorine;  to  ob- 
tain from  chloride  of  lime  ao  pounds  of  active  chlorine,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  70  pounds  of  bleaching  powder,  and  the  resulting 
650  gallons  would  be  found  to  give  considerably  inferior  results. 
The  reason  of  this  apparently  inexplicable  difference  lies  in  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  electrolysed  liquor,  which  has  been  found  to  contain 
the  following:  Free  chlorine,  free  hydrochlorous  acid,  sodium,  hy- 
pochlorite, and  chlorate  of  soda.  It  is  chiefly  the  free  hypochlorous 
acid  which  causes  the  rapid  bleach.  This  solution  is  absolutely 
harmless  to  the  fibers  of  the  threads,  the  best  proof  that  they  are  in 
no  way  injured  being  that  goods  bleached  by  electrolysis  only  lose 
about  3  per  cent,  as  against  some  8  per  cent  for  chloride-oMime 
bleach. 

When  making  further  comparisons  between  the  new  and  the  old 
methods,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  well-known  fact  that  chloride 
of  lime  quickly  loses  its  strength.  It  is  invariably  assumed  to  be  of 
some  given  standard;  but,  as  the  hydrometer  test  is  deceptive  and 
other  tests  are  troublesome,  guessing  is  generally  resorted  to,  and 
cloth  is  often  spoiled.  In  this  apparatus,  the  difference  between  the 
readings  of  the  two  thermometers  is  a  ready  and  infallible  test, 
though  that  is  scarcely  needed  after  once  regulating  the  flow  of  the 
brine  and  the  electrical  current.  The  electrolyzed  liquor  is  always 
of  one  strength;  mi.xing  or  reducing  is  not  necessary,  neither  does 
the  apparatus  need  any  attention.  Rock  salt  or  sea  salt  may  be 
used  in  addition  to  waste  salt  for  mixing  brine,  providing  it  contains 
no  mineral  injurious  to  the  subsequent  processes. 
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FIQ.  2.    APPARATUS   FOR    PROOUCINQ  8TRUNQE.R  LIQUOR. 
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Fig.  2  represents  a  lat<  i  apparatus,  which  produces  a  bleaching 
liquor  some  six  limes  stronger  than  Fig.  i.  Fig.  3  shows  a  special 
apparatus,  producing  ihc  same  bleaching  liquor  for  use  in  steam 
laundries.  All  these  ajiparatuscs  arc  intended  to  be  connected  with 
the  dynamo  already  in  use  for  electric  lighting 

EkNEbT  L.  Harris, 
EiBENSTocK,  February       /yo/.  Consular  Agent. 


EXTINCTION    OF    FIRE   ABOARD  SHIP. 

Consul  Liefeld,  <>f  Freiburg,  March  13,  1901,  sends  the  following 
article  on  extinction  of  fire  on  shipboard,  taken  from  the  Fire  Call, 
a  European  journal  devoted  to  the  fire  service: 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  at  Bremen  in  connection  with  a  new  mode 

of  extinguishing  fires  on  board  ship,  invented  by  a  Berlin  chemist  by  the  name  of 
Gronw.ild.  The  objects  aimed  at  and  said  to  have  l»cen  attained  by  the  new  system 
are;  First,  to  give  timely  notice,  by  means  of  a  special  apparatui^,  of  any  lire  which 
may  break  out  in  the  hold  of  a  ship;  and,  second,  to  promptly  extinguish  the  same 
by  pumping:  carbonic  acid  into  the  hold. 

The  official  reports  of  the  experiments  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Two  piles  of  wood,  in  all  about  4  cubic,  meters  sqtiarp,  were  built  up  in  the  fore- 
hold  of  a  lijjhlerr.  The  lartfe  lf>^s  were  niivcd  with  smaller  blocks  of  wood  and  a 
quantity  of  wood  shavings  soaked  in  pciroicum.  On  the  top  of  the  piles  of  wood 
was  spread  about  a  fourth  of  a  ton  of  coal,  and  in. the  hold  was  also  placed  an  iron 
basket  filled  with  coke  heated  to  a  perfect  glow.  The  two  piles  of  wood  were  set 
alighi  simultaneously  at  seven  minutes  past  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  fire  devel- 
oped quickly  with  the  hatches  open,  and  .it  tu'cntv-onc  minutes  past  four  the 
hatches  were  ciosc«l.  Carbonic-acid  gas  was  ihtn  ]>unipcd  into  the  hold  for  twenty- 
one  minutes,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  hatches  were  opened.  The  fire  was  found 
to  be  completely  extinguished.  The  fire  alarm  worked  perfectly,  and  the  ther- 
mometer on  deck  showed  the  rise  and  fail  of  the  temperature  in  the  hold  correctly, 
l^ater,  another  experiment  was  made  under  rxai  ily  the  same  rt>nditi(ins,  except 
that  ste;iin  instead  i)f  carhnnic-acitl  gas  was  ])Uipped  into  lti<-  hold  after  the  firr  had 
become  well  developed.  On  this  occasion,  the  piles  were  lighted  at  ten  minutes 
past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  hatches  were  closed  fifteen  minutes  later.  Steam 
of  8  atmospheres,  falling  rapidly  to  i.s  atmospheres,  was  then  discharged  into  the 
hold  through  a  hose  pipe  attached  altrrn.itcly  to  a  couple  of  steam  fire  engines. 
This  went  on  for  thirty  minutes,  and  the  hatches  were  then  taken  off.  The  fire  in 
the  piles  of  wood  iva's  apparently  extinguished,  but  there  was  yet  so  much  life  leil 
in  it  that  one  of  the  piles  blazed  up  again  in  seven  minutes  and  the  oAer  in  nine 
minutes.  The  fire  in  the  basket  of  coke  was  qaite  out,  but  a  few  glimmering 
sparks  remained  among  the  ashes  of  the  wood  which  had  been  used  for  lighting 
the  coke. 

Without  pronouncing  any  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  respecting  Herr  Groti- 
wald's  system,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  only  new  feature  in  it  appears  to  consist  in 
his  employment  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  What  he  ciaims  is  that  when  a  fire  breaks 
out  in  a  ship's  hold,  if  his  system  is  folloWttl  the  fire  will  be  automatically  an- 
nounced on  deck;  it  will  be  kept  under  observation  from  the  deck  and  extingubhed 
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by  operations  carried  out  on  the  deck.  His  system  consists  in  fitting;  pipes  in  every 
compariment  of  the  vessel  communicaling  with  the  deck,  acting  as  safety  valves, 
through  which  smoke  and  heated  air  may  ascend  to  the  deck  in  case  of  fire  and  give 
the  alarm;  further,  thermometer*  and  alarms  may  be  lowered  down  these  tabes, 
thus  making  It  possible  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  (ire  in  the  hold  from  the  deck 
without  either  removing  the  hatches  or  entering  the  hold,  and,  lastly  (which  is  the 
principal  feature  of  the  system),  down  thfcr  pipes  is  pumped  the  carbonic-acid  gas 
which  will  extinguish  the  fire.  The  gus  can  be  forced  among  the  cargo  at  any  re- 
quired pressure,  and  it  will  permeate  everything,  even  tightly  slowed  cotton  hales* 


FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  financial  condition  of  Japan  is  al  present  far  from  encour- 
aging, and  her  bankers,  statesmen,  and  business  men  are  exertin^^ 
every  effort  to  avert  a  pending  panic.  The  situation,  as  analyzed 
by  the  shrewdest  financiers  and  statesmen  of  the  Empire,  shows  that 
the  Chinese  indemnity  secured  at  the  close  of  the  Japan-China 
war,  together  with  large  national  loans,  led  to  the  exploiting  of 
many  public  and  private  undertakings  which  caused  money  to  be 
unusually  plentiful  among  the  coolie,  or  laboring,  classes.  This  in- 
duced extravagant  methods  of  living  and  is  assigned  as  a  potent 
factor  in  tlie  large  increase  of  imports.  The  amount  of  indemnity 
paid  by  China  proved  insufficient  for  the  enterprises  projected,  and 
many  niilltons  were  diverted  from  the  customary  channels  of  trade 
to  carry  forward  these  undertakings. 

The  large  increase  in  imports  was  unfortunately  accompanied  by 
a  falling  off  in  exports  during  the  past  year,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
terruption of  the  Chinese  trade,  and  a  decreased  demand  for  silk 
and  habotai  in  America  and  Europe,  so  that  last  year  the  relation 
of  exports  to  imports  stood  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  six,  and  50,000,000 
yen  ($24,900,000)  passed  out  of  the  country  to  settle  Japan's  balance 
of  trade.  This  large  outflow  of  specie  led  the  Bank  of  Japan  to 
raise  its  rate  of  interest,  produced  a  glut  of  merchandise  in  th^ 
godowns  of  the  importers,  and  caused  a  pronounced  depreciation  of 
stocks,  bonds,  and  securities. 

The  scarcity  of  money  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes  is 
all  the  more  keenly  felt  because  of  the  steady  rise  in  price  of  all 
living  expenses,  which  have  increased  during  the  last  few  years  over 
75  percent. 

Foreign  capital  declines  to  enter  the  Japanese  market,  although 
tempted  by  flattering  rates  of  interest.  The  Government's  recent 
effort  to  float  a  foreign  loan  has  not  proven  a  success,  while  school 
and  municipal  bonds,  based  upon  safe  security,  are  rendered  unde- 
sirable to  foreigners  because  of  the  faulty  regulations  and  conditions 
attending  their  issue. 
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Both  foreign  and  native  banks  decline  loans  on  personal  credit, 
and  at  the  close  of  1899  the  total  paid-up  capital  of  the  banks  of 
the  Empire,  exclusive  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  was  $113,000,000,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  were  carrying  loans  based  on  concrete  security 
to  the  amount  of  $125,250,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Lands  and 
houses,  $50,500,000;  goods,  $51,250,000;  public  bonds,  $23,500,000. 
From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  banks  have  tied  up  In  concrete 
investments  a  largfer  sum  than  their  total  paid-up  capital,  and  Min- 
ister Watanabe  observes  that  this  fact  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  embarrassment  felt  in  business  circles. 

The  president  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  shareholders,  said : 

Throughout  ihc  year  under  review  (1900),  the  specie  reserve  of  the  bank  steadily 
dwindled  month  after  month,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  and  a  financial 
panic  in  Shanghai,  owing  to  the  Boxer  trouble,  all  contributing  to  bring  about  this 

fp^rfttahle  rr'^ult.  Thv  (it-plrtion  of  spei  ir  ami  tlu-  Increased  ik  niami  fur  mnncy 
occasioned  rhc  ChincsL-  trouble  necessitated  the  bank's  issuing  notes  beyood  the 
prescriticfi  Iiim.is  in  June  and  the  suciccdiny  months. 

The  closeness  of  the  money  market,  combined  with  the  dullness 
of  trade  and  violent  fluctuations  of  prices,  is  causing  much  alarm 
amcmg  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  bankers,  and  more  failures 
are  imminent. 

E.  C.  Bellows, 

Yokohama,  February  jg^  igoi.  Consul- General. 


Under  date  of  March  1,  Mr.  Bellows  sends,  in  continuation  of  the 
above,  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Japan  Times: 

The  market  of  laf^t  year  wa?;  sluggish,  but  this  year  it  is  at  a  dead  standstill. 
In  Osaka,  all  kinds  ot  industry  testify  to  their  unhappy  condition  in  the  thinned 
columns  of  smoke  rising  from  the  factory  chimneys.  Every  sort  of  textile  goods 
and  foreign  .ironware  has  had  a  poor  sale.  Dealers  in  silks  and  cotton  goods 
declare  that  they  have  never  experienced  such  a  miserable  time  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  fart  that  the  price  of  rice  is  low,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  crop  of  last  year  was  not  s<i  good  as  was  estimated  at  first,  made  farmers  store 
their  rice  and  consequently  diminished  their  purchasing  power,  so  that  iepresston 
is  also  felt  in  the  provinces. 


BRICKMAKING  IN  FORMOSA. 

I  have  had  of  late  two  inquiries  regarding  brickmakingf  machin- 
ery— one  from  a  local  brick  manufacturer  who  desires  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  American  machine  makers  and  one  from  an 
American  firm  which  desires  to  introduce  brickmaking  machinery 
into  Formosa  and  writes  for  general  information.    To  manufac- 
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turers  of  clay-working  machinery  in  general,  the  following  may  be 
of  interest: 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  there  was.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  native  structure,  but  little  buiklini^  done  in 
the  island,  and  consequently  but  a  trifling  demand  for  bricks.  Tlic 
small  Chinese  buildings  from  time  to  time  erected  were  made  of 
sun-dried  mud  bricks,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  crude  tile 
kiln  to  supply  roofing,  there  were  no  clay-working  establishments 
in  the  island.  If  a  demand  arose  for  a  few  thousand  bricks  for  some 
foreign-style  structure  about  to  be  erected,  it  was  met  by  the  import 
of  material  from  Amoy.  For  native  buildings,  mud  bricks  still 
remain  the  favorite  material ;  though  the  more  pretentious  of  these 
structures,  if  two  storied,  have  perhaps  two  or  three  brick  pillars  to 
give  additional  support  to  the  roof,  and  some  which  front  on  promi- 
nent streets  are  faced  with  red  brick  or  tile. 

In  manufacturing  sun-dried  bricks,  no  special  attempt,  as  a  rule, 
is  made  to  obtain  the  most  suitable  material.  In  erecting  a  native 
building,  if  there  is  vacant  ground  in  the  vicinity,  a  small  plot  is 
selected  to  supply  material  for  the  bricks.  The  turf  is  removed  over 
a  considerable  area  and  to  one  side  a  hole  of  little  depth  is  dug;  into 
the  latter  a  workable  quantity  of  the  earth  is  shoveled ;  water  is 
added,  and  sometimes  rice  chaff  and  chopped  straw,  and  the  earth 
is  well  treaded  by  foot  until  it  has  become  sticky.  When  of  the 
right  consistency,  a  quantity  sufficient  for  a  single  brick  is  pressed 
into  a  wooden  mold  without  top  or  bottom,  the  two  surfaces  are 
smoothed  off,  and  it  is  then  removed  and  placed  in  an  exposed 
spot  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  Chinese  use  mud  because  they  can  find 
nothing  cheaper,  and  not  because  it  is  satisfactory  as  a  building 
material. 

For  single-storied  structures  on  well-drained  land,  the  bricks  are 
probably  sufficiently  strong,  though  their  use  would  not  appeal  to 
one  with  the  least  regard  for  cleanliness;  but  for  two-storied  struc- 
tures in  exposed  positions,  they  are  dangerous.  During  the  typhoon 
of  1898,  there  were  1,398  mud-brick  houses  totally  destroyed  and  759 
damaged  within  a  radius  of  2  miles  from  this  consulate,  while,  with 
one  exception,  not  a  brick  building  suffered.  Nearly  two  hundred 
lives  were  lo5;t,  the  majority  of  the  people  beirii^  killed  by  fallings 
buildings.  As  the  bricks  arc  merely  sun  dried,  they  of  course  are 
converted  into  Tnud  again  on  exposure  to  water,  with  effects  that 
can  be  easily  imaj^ined. 

It  is  now  expected  that  the  Japanese  will  discourac^e  the  use  of 
such  a  dangerous  atui  unsanitary  material  as  mud  bricks,  and  that 
the  demand  for  kiln-burnt  bricks  will  increase  amonsr  the  natives. 
At  present,  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  limited  to  the  Japanese,  who 
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are  using  large  quantities  for  the  new  railway  and  other  public 
works.  There  are  twelve  large,  permanent  factories  in  the  island 
owned  or  controlled  by  Japanese,  with  a  total  monthly  production 
of  some  2,500,000  bricks.  In  addition,  there  are  some  forty  to  fifty  * 
native  factories  manufacturing  brick  and  roof  and  floor  tiles.  The 
Samejima  Shokai  (head  office,  Daitotei,  North  Formosa)  has  facto- 
ries at  Kentan,  Daichokuho,  Hokuseiko,  Sharyo,  and  Boryo,  North 
Formosa,  and  Takow  and  Jokato,  South  Formosa.  The  Mitsui 
Bussan  Kaisha  (branch  office,  Daitotei,  Formosa)  has  a  factory  at 
Sharyo;  the  Kogyo  Kaisha  (office,  Taihoku,  Formosa),  at  Boryo 
and  Shakko;  and  the  Jijo  Kabushikt  Kaisha  (office,  Misumi,  Utogun, 
Kumamoto,  Japan)  factories  at  Shinchiku  and  Byoritsu.  Several  of 
the  factories  mentioned  above  manufacture  tiles  as  well  as  bricks, 
and  the  Kogyo  firm  has  a  considerable  output  of  drainage  piping. 

No  machinery  is  used  in  any  of  the  Formosa  brick  factories,  and 
the  following  data  may  be  of  assistance  to  home  makers  of  clay- 
working  machinery  in  finding  out  just  what  advantages  they  can 
offer  to  induce  the  local  brickmaker  to  replace  his  methods  by  theirs. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  good  clay  in  Formosa  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  slush  brick.  The  material  is  mixed  in  a  pit 
consisting  of  a  circular  roadway  sunk  in  the  pfround  a  half  foot  or 
so,  around  which  tramps  an  o\.  Water  is  added  to  the  sand  and 
clay,  and  the  mixture  is  treaded  by  the  ox  till  it  reaches  the  rij^ht 
consistency.  As  a  rule,  for  the  ordinary  buildinj^  brick,  some  three 
parts  sand  to  seven  jiarts  clay  are  used.  The  green  bricks  arc 
formed  in  suitable  wooden  molds  operated  by  hand  An  ordinary 
workman  can  moid  some  500  lo  800  a  day,  and  some  operators,  ex- 
ceptionally expert,  run  as  his^h  as  1,200.  These  workmen  are  paid 
I  to  1.50  yen  (50  to  71;  cents)  a  thousand.  The  majority  of  the 
Japanese  factories  liave  well-built,  permanent  kilns,  each  with  an 
average  capacity  of  about  100,000  bricks  monthly.  Formosa  coal, 
at  some  4  yen  ($2)  a  ton,  is  used  as  ftiel.  The  finished  brick  is  in 
demand  at  from  7  to  1 1  yen  ($3.  50  to  $5.50)  a  thousand.  Occasion- 
ally, there  is  an  order  for  some  special  shape  or  quality,  and  these 
bricks  will  bring  as  high  as  20  yen  ($10)  a  thousand.  The  chief  de- 
mand, however,  is  for  a  good  quality  building  brick  at  about  10  yen 
($5)  a  thousand.  The  labor  employed  is  chiefly  Chinese;  Japanese 
are  utilized  only  as  overseers,  etc.  Chinese  day  labor  receives  from 
30  to  40  sen  (15  to  so  cents)  and  Japanese  30  yen  ($15)  a  month  and 
upward.  « 

If  American  manufacturers  can  save  money  for  the  local  brick- 
makers  by  introducing  clay*working  machinery  into  Formosa,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  business  being  done,  as  the  Japanese  firms  named 
are  large  houses  with  considerable  capital.    If  our  manufacturers 
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have  any  attractive  propositions  to  make,  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  communicate  with  these  parties;  and  I  would  suggest  that  com> 
plete  catalogues  of  brickmaking  machinery  be  sent  to  this  office, 
where  they  will  be  placed  on  file  and  shown  to  parties  interested. 
The  Chinese  factories  are  small,  temporary  affairs,  constructed  in 
the  vicinity  of  places  at  which  there  may  be  for  the  time  a  demand, 
and  removed  as  soon  as  the  demand  has  been  supplied.  The  small 
cattle^driven  plants,  however,  might  interest  this  class  of  manu- 
facturers; and  it  might  be  advisable  to  supply  this  consulate  with 
information  regarding  these  as  well. 

James  W.  Davidson, 
Tamsui,  March  2,  igoi,  CmsuL 


A  NEW  SETTLEMENT   OF    THE  CHINESE 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

Regarding  the  proposed  rearrangement  of  the  Chinese  customs 
duties,  which  will  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  present  peace  nego- 
tiations between  the  powers  and  China,  the  central  bureau  of  the 
German  Empire  for  preparing  data  for  treaties  of  commerce  reports 
as  follows: 

The  so-called  sea  duties — i.  e.,  those  which  arc  levied  on  the  goods  entering 
Chinese  ports — are  determined  by  treaties,  and  are  in  part  specific  and  in  part  ad 
valorem  duties.  All  goods  not  particularly  named  arc  subject  to  an  .nI  valorem 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  thp  <;am«!  bt-iii^  bast-d  <in  the  market  valm-  thrrcof.  As  regards 
determining  such  market  value,  the  treaty  says  that  if  the  merchant  can  not  aj^ree 
with  the  Chinese  ufiicial  on  the  question  at  issue,  cacti  party  shall  call  in  two  or 
three  manufactaTcra  to  examine  the  goods.  The  highest  price  at  which  one  of 
such  mannfaccnrers  would  be  willing  to  buy  the  goods  shall  be  accepted  as  the 
value  thereof.  In  addition  to  the  import  tariff,  there  is  an  export  tariff.  The  arti< 
cles  not  enumerated  in  the  import  tariff  which  arc  specified  in  the  export  tariff 
must,  when  imported,  pay  the  same  duties  as  those  imposed  upon  them  in  the  ex- 
port tariff.  The  so-called  sea  duties  are,  however,  as  is  well  icnown.  not  the  sole 
tax  imposed,  a  supplementary  charge  being  levied  in  the  form  of  the  intermediate 
duties  Icnown  as  "likin."  Anent  the  rate  of  such  intermediate  duties,  the  treaties 
only  state  that  they  are  to  be  levied  according  to  the  principles  ruling  at  the  time 
when  treaties  are  made,  and  that  they  can  not  subf^equently  be  rais«-d.  This 
condition  has  proved  to  be  perfectly  impracticable.  The  intermediate  dues  have 
degenerated  into  a  purely  arbitrary  charge,  in  which  the  local  Chinese  officials 
seek  and  find  their  principal  source  of  income.  There  is  but  one  single  means  of 
remedying  this  ever-increasing,  insupportable  evil,  namely,  to  do  away  with  these 
intermediate  dutie?  under  the  present  negotiations  as  part  of  the  terms  of  peace. 
True,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assent  to  an  increase  of  the  sea  duties,  in  order  to 
secure  to  the  Central  Chinese  Government  the  ineome  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  compensation  consequent  upon  such  administrative  charge. 

Geo.  Sawtbr, 

Glauchau,  Marth  4^  i^i,  Ctmtm/, 
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OPENING  FOR  A  SASH  AND  DOOR  FACTORY  AT 

SHANGHAI. 

There  is  an  cx(  client  opcniiicf  for  the  eslablisliment  of  a  sash, 
duuf,  and  uood-workinjE^  estahlishnu.-nt  at  Shanjrhai. 

A  nurnhrrot'  very  lari^c  modern  l)uil(lintrs  arc  aUvays  incourseof 
conslruclii>n  111  liiis  city,  and  I  havi-  bi-en  advised  by  architects  thai 
they  are  constantly  in  dithcullics  about  interior  finishings. 

There  is  not  a  planer,  molding  machine,  or  sawmill  in  China,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  Logs  are  sawed  into  lumber  by 
the  whipsaw  process,  and  in  every  city  and  throughout  the  country 
men  are  engaged  in  this  business  of  sawing  lumber  by  liand. 

Moldings  are  made  by  hand  work,  and  all  lumber  is  dressed  in 
the  same  way.  There  is  not  a  lumber  dry  kiln  in  China,  and  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  the  construction  of  buildings  is  to  get  well- 
seasoned  material  for  interior  finish. 

A  proper  wood'Working  establishment  at  Shanghai  would  com* 
mand  the  trade  of  the  entire  Yangtze  Valley  and  probably  of  points 
along  the  coast  to  the  north,  such  as  Tsintau,  Wei  Hal  Wei,  Tientsin, 
and  Port  Arthur. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  plant  would  be  a  first-class 
dry  kiln  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  for  dry  lumber. 
A  good  band  saw  for  sawing  native  logs  of  small  size  and  imported 
lumber  up  to  18  inches  would  be  required.  Molding  machines, 
planers,  and  sash  and  door  machinery  for  making  special  work, 
turning  lathes,  and  general  wook-working  machines  would  complete 
the  requirements. 

A  plant  for  making  stock  doors  and  windows  would  not  be  ad- 
visable, as  proper  material  is  not  to  be  had  and  the  demand  is  not 
heavy. 

Most  of  the  wood  used  for  interior  finish  is  hard  wood,  coming 
from  countries  south  of  here. 

All  building  contracts  are  carried  on  by  Chinese,  and  the  lumber 
yards  are  also  in  their  hands. 

The  best  man  to  undertake  this  business  would  be  one  of  good 
education  and  address,  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  business  and 
capable  of  taking  the  management  of  the  concern;  hf-  should  have 
some  capital  and  first-class  recommendations;  he  should  spend  at 
least  three  months  here  looking  into  the  requirements  before  order- 
ing his  plant;  he  should  ijet  the  Chinese  contractors  and  perhaps 
the  lumber  dealers  to  ]o\n  him  in  the  enterprise. 

The  Chinese  have  plenty  of  capital  to  engage  in  such  enterprises 
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and  do  not  hestitate  to  invest  tliereiii,  if  they  are  presented  by  good 
and  capable  meo  and  show  chances  for  reasonable  profit. 

The  architects  will  be  glad  to  do  all  they  can  to  encourage  the 
institution,  for  all  recognize  the  necessity  of  it. 

For  further  information,  correspond  with  Atkinson  &  Dallas, 
architects,  Shanghai,  China. 

Henry  B.  Miller, 
Consui  at  Chungking  {temporarily  at  Shanghai). 
Shanghai,  February  26^  ipoi. 


HOTEL  AND  APARTMENT-HOUSE  INVESTMENTS 

IN  CALCUTTA. 

The  coiiijesled  condition  of  the  Miirojican  quarter  of  Calcutta  is 
iLich  that  rents  are  extravajrantl y  hi^h.  and  various  piojxisitious  are 
being  discussed  for  its  relief,  among  others  tin-  building  ui  suburban 
residences,  several  miles  nut.  to  he  reachL-d  hv  electric  tramwavs; 
but  this  would  not  prove  satisfactory,  as  the  people  liere  prefer  to 
live  in  the  city. 

If  a  building  company  with  sulhrient  capital  would  conie  liere 
and  erect  first-class  apartment  houses,  such  as  we  have  in  New 
York  anti  otlu-r  hirge  cities,  of  six  01  eight  stories  (not  more,  as  liu: 
ceilings  must  be  higli  on  account  of  the  hot  elimate),  witli  elevators 
and  all  modern  improvements,  they  would  be  taken  by  government 
ofhcials  and  merchants  at  a  large  rental. 

The  people  here  are  too  conservative  to  start  such  an  enterprise, 
but  those  requiring  apartments  would  soon  sec  the  advantages  over 
ordinary  dwellings  in  cheaper  rates  and  in  requiring  fewer  servants; 
besides,  as  many  residents  go  to  the  hills  during  the  hot  months,  the 
rooms  could  be  left  in  charge  of  janitors  more  easily  than  houses. 

Where  ground  is  as  costly  as  it  is  in  the  European  quarter  of 
Calcutta,  on  account  of  its  limited  area,  apartment  houses  properly 
constructed  woulJ  bring  the  desired  relief  and  be  paying  investments. 

A  dwelling  house,  such  as  is  regarded  first  class,  of  two  or  three 
stories,  with  a  good-sized  compound  (ground),  rents  for  from  $2,000 
to  $3,500  per  annum. 

This  consulate-general,  that  occupies  a  flat  on  the  second  floor 
70  by  90  feet,  with  eighty  steps  to  reach  it  and  no  elevators  or  other 
modem  improvements,  rents  for  $1,350  per  annum.  I  mention 
these  instances  to  show  what  rents  are  here,  and  they  will  be  higher 
unless  some  way  is  provided  to  relieve  the  situation,  as  the  city  is 
growing  rapidly. 

Calcutta  is  a  city  of  about  800,000  population,  the  capital  of 
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British  India,  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  as  well  as  of  the  officers 
of  the  secretariat  and  the  officials  connected  with  the  government, 
with  their  thousands  of  employees,  but  without  one  first-class  hotel. 
During  the  cold  season,  the  native  princes  and  other  wealthy  citizens 
of  India  visit  Calcutta,  besides  tourists  from  every  part  of  the  world ; 
hotels  are  so  crowded  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  rooms 
at  any  price,  and  tents  are  put  on  the  roofs  for  the  accommodation  of 
guests.  I  know  of  no  place  where  first-class  hotels  are  more  needed 
or  would  bring  better  returns  on  the  investments  than  in  Calcutta. 

R.  F.  Patterson, 
Calcutta,  February  28^  igoi.  Consul-General. 


PAPER  CURRENCY  OP  SIAM. 

On  September  21  next  (the  anniversary  of  the  Kiiiir's  birthday), 
the  (Tovernment  of  Siain  will  begin  the  issue  of  papiT  currency. 
The  notes  will  be  of  the  following  denominations:  Ticals,*  5,  10,  20, 
100,  and  1,000,  and,  by  a  royal  decree,  will  he  declared  legal  tender 
throughout  Siam,  except  at  the  office  t)f  issue. 

Tlie  new  currency  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  trade  in  this 
country,  as  there  is  great  confusion  and  loss  under  the  prevailing 
system.  At  the  present  time,  the  rupee  is  used  in  the  north  of 
Siam,  and  in  the  south  the  silver  tical  and  the  Mexican  liollar.  On 
account  of  the  very  slow  means  ot  communication,  the  trader  is 
often  at  the  mercy  of  the  Chinese  money  changers,  whose  charges 
are  sometimes  exorbitant.  Again,  the  advantage  that  paper  cur- 
rency will  have  over  the  heavy,  bulky  silver  coins  will  be  very  great. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  at  first  to  hold  the  notes 
against  silver  for  purchase  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  use  them.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  banks  will  be  heavy  purchasers.  The  present 
bank  notes  are  not  legal  tender  and  often  will  not  be  accepted 
among  the  ignorant,  even  in  the  city  of  Bangkok.  The  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  the  largest  in  the  country,  has 
already  reached  its  limit  of  paper  issue  ($10,000,000).  After  this,  it 
must  deposit  with  the  Hongkong  government  dollar  for  dollar  on 
all  further  issues  of  notes.  By  the  purchase  of  the  Government 
notes  for  use,  it  will  save  all  expense  and  trouble  of  issue  and  hand- 
ling. Again,  owing  to  circumstances  recently  pointed  out  in  my 
report  "Exchange  in  Siam,"t  the  vaults  of  the  local  banks  are 
filled  to  overflowing  with  silver  coin  and  a  safe  outlet  is  sought. 

•The  value  of  Uie  tical  is  nearly  two-Uiird»  Uiat  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  or,  taking  the  valuation 
(tvcn  tbc  latter  (qr  tbc  United  Sutes  Trcatury  cm  April  1,  vtst^  omu. 

t  Sec  AovANCK  Shkkiv  No«  Mi  (November    1900);  ComvtAx  Riowimf  No.     (January,  igot)i. 
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For  a  time,  the  Government  proiJo^cs  to  hold  in  reserve  the  entire 
value  of  all  sales  made,  but  as  Siam's  credit  becomes  established  in 
other  countries,  a  safe  reserve  will  be  held  and  the  surplus  invested 
in  foreii^ii  securities. 

The  present  treasury  balance  is  about  12,000,000  ticals  at  home 
and  ^^350,000  in  Europe.    Siam  has  no  public  debt. 

Hamilton  Kino, 
Bangkok,  February  14^  i^i.  Consul- GeneraL 
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Export  Tax  on  Colombian  Products*— Consul  Ingersoll,  of 
Cartagena,  informs  the  Department,  February  23,  1901,  that  the 
Colombian  Government  has  issued  a  decree  fixing  export  duties* 
upon  certain  products  of  that  country.  The  decree^  which  takes 
effect  March  1,  1901,  applies  to  the  following  articles : 


Article. 


CoJfce: 

Cleaned  per  loo  lbs. 

r  niHc.i  ru  1 1  jdo  

Hubbcr.  crude-  jdo...., 

Hides: 

r.iiiK      ..,„  .do.... 

( Uhcr  do..... 

Ivory  nulii.  do.,.., 

liiK  I  1! IV  ..->.. ........I.......  ......1  do....< 

Tobacco: 

Leaf  .do..... 

k<.ll  <ln.., 

.MMnufacturcd  .....do.... 

Cotton: 


.do.. 


Giuncii  .....do.... 

Couon  seed...  60.— 

Tortoise  shell..  do.... 


Tax. 


5.00 

3" 

4.00 

>.oo 


5.1J0 


Article. 


BaUam,  tola.................  per  100  Iba... 

CofMiiba  ,jd9.,., 

i ' u L  .....M...........  ......do—.. 

Urau  1  wuod.........  ...............rflai..... 

Mahogany,  cedar,  etc  per  1.000  «).  ft.. 

( ' '  >t  0.1 11 1 J I N  per  M 

liananas  per  buoch.. 

Bird  klclm,  dried.............,».....per  ldlo~. 

1  li  roil  piiunes...  .do..... 

Orchids.-....'  ..........Mdo...... 

Orefl  and  mlfierali........v.per  metric  too.. 

(iipIiI,         t iiiij in .  ;(ii(l  silvfT,  ;iss;iyc<l,  j 

per  ccnl  ccrtitk-d  vwlue  imyablr  ia 
paper  at  current  rate  exchaafe. 

Gulti  

Platinun 
Silver 


!!»••»•  •«««■•«««»•«'«««•••••••«»»*•«  M«aa*aaa 


-Tu. 

4- 5-' 
•so 
•  so 

5.00 

.ao 

te.ao 

lO.OO 


topLCt. 


German  Consular  Representation  in  Central  America. — 

Minislrr  Merry  reports  from  Sail  Jose,  March  6,  1901,  the  establish- 
ment al  Managua  of  a  German  consulate-general,  with  jurisdiction 
over  coiibulales  in  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.f 
The  establishment  ot  this  office,  says  Mr.  Merry,  appears  worthy  of 
notice  as  an  indication  of  the  recognizetl  German  policy  in  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  commerce,  and  is  also  probably  due  to  the 
imj)ression  that  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  ;ii  the  near 
future  will  increase  the  importam  e  of  proper  German  representation 
in  its  vicinity.  The  extensive  commercial  interests  of  Germany  in 
Central  America,  adds  the  minister,  have  suffered  heavy  losses 
during  the  past  few  years,  resulting  largely  from  the  unfavorable 
condition  of  the  coffee  market  in  Europe  and  the  United  States ;  but 

•Payable  in  national  paper  currency  The  value  of  the  paper  currency,  according  to  a  report 
of  November,  ii/xi  (see  Commcniai  RcUuons,  i<yix>.  Vol.  i,  about  lu  be  iiisucd),  was^t  papersio  cents 
gold. 

t  Sec  AuvANca  Shk>ts  No.  974  (March  i,  1901). 
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German  merchants  have  made  such  heavy  advances  to  producers 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  work  out  the  commercial  problem 
patiently  and  with  increased  investment,  if  necessary.  The  action  of 
the  German  Government  set  forth  above  is  a  proof  o£  its  increasing 
interest  in  Central  American  affairs. 


American  Manufactures  in  Australia. — Under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  1901.  Consul-Gencral  Bray,  in  reportiuk^  the  uiiival  uf  the 
Steamer  Star  0/  Ausiralia  of  the  Tyser  Line,  at  Melbourne,  says: 

This  steamer  is  said  to  have  brought  to  Australia  one  of  the 
largest  shipments  of  American  manufactured  goods  that  has  ever  left 
an  American  port.  Her  cargo  list  covers  120  packages,  in  which  is 
included  every  variety  of  manufactured  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  400  tons  of  sewing  machines  alone.*  For  Auck* 
land,  New  Zealand,  the  vessel  brought  an  entire  gas  plant  weighing 
500  tons.  There  are  rifles,  shotguns,  revolvers,  and  ammunition 
sufficient  to  supply  a  brigade,  while  lawn  mowers,  reapers,  wagons, 
wheels,  coffee  mills,  patent  medicines,  etc.,  are  reckoned  by  tons. 
Kerosene  to  the  extent  of  80,000  cases  and  1,500  barrels,  1,000  tons 
of  wire,  1,300  tons  of  bar  iron,  400  tons  of  roll  paper,  hundreds  of 
pianos  and  organs,  together  with  an  extensive  array  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  comprise  a  cargo  which,  for  size  and  value,  has  probably 
not  been  exceeded  in  any  vessel  coming  to  Australia. 


Turkish  Demand  for  Silk-Weaving  Machineiy. — Consul 
Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Harput,*  March  4,  1901,  says  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  silk  factory  at  Mezreh  is  contemplated  and  that  the 
persons  interested  desire  to  secure  the  necessary  equipment  from 
the  United  States.  Price  lists  are  requested  from  reputable  firms 
furnishing  machines  and  accessories  for  silk  weaving.  The  prices 
quoted  should  be  net,  including  packing,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and 
must  cover  installations  using  water  power,  the  only  force  econom- 
ically  available  there.  Price  lists  of  treadmills  and  allied  means  for 
utilizing  the  power  of  draft  animals  are  likewise  desired.  They 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Norton  at  Harput.  The  machinery  should  be 
such  as  is  best  adapted  for  a  region  where  skilled  mechanics  are 
practically  unknown  and  where  the  question  of  repairs  becomes  a 
serious  matter.  The  consul  adds  that  the  silkworm  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  that  section  of  Turkey  and  that  there  are  two  silk  factories 
in  operation — one  at  Mezreh  and  the  other  at  Harput. 

•  Consul  Norton's  poBt-^iffice  addrcw  Js  Meuch,  Mamourct-ttl-Axlc,  Turkey. 
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Steamship  Line  between  Odessa  and  the  Persian  Gulf.— 
Consiil-Cicnrral  Bowen,  of  Teheran,  under  dale  of  February  25, 
1901.  rcjxirts  the  establisliinent  of  a  Russian  line  of  steamers  be- 
ivvccn  Odessa  and  the  Persian  Gulf.*  The  trade  with  southern  Per- 
sia, savs  tlie  t  onsul-s>;eneral,  has  liitherto  been  so  conspicuously  in 
llu  luiiitls  of  the  ICnglisii  Lii.iL  their  influence  was  considered  lo 
be  practically  jiiirivaled.  It  seems,  however,  that  Russia  has  de- 
cided to  enter  into  competition  with  Great  Britain  in  this  sphere, 
although  at  first  she  will  labor  under  a  serious  disadvantage,  as 
Russian  goods  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  drawback,  Russia,  it  is  said,  will  subsidize 
the  new  line  and  grant  bounty  concessions  to  all  goods  carried.  It 
is  intended,  adds  Mr.  Bowen,  that  the  new  line  of  steamers  sbalt 
supply  the  Persian  market  with  sugar,  cotton  goods,  and  petroleum; 
but,  as  Persia  has  neither  produce  nor  goods  that  are  needed  in 
Russia,  the  return  cargoes  will  be  practically  nil,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  line  will  ever  be  self-supporting. 


New  Railways  in  Southern  Russia. — Consul  Hughes,  of  Co- 
burg,  reports  that  three  new  railway  lines  have  been  planned  or  are 
already  under  construction  on  the  eastern  and  noiitheastern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  first  line  is  to  join  Novorossisk  to  the  Cau> 
casus  Railway  and  will  start  from  the  Vladikavkas  line,  cross  the 
mountain  chain  by  the  Malkope  route,  and  proceed  along  the  coast 
down  the  Sukhum  Kale.  This  line  is  to  be  only  28  miles  in  length, 
but  its  continuation  to  Novo-Senake,  on  the  Trans*Caucasian  Rail- 
way,  will  shorten  the  route  from  Rostof,  the  port  on  the  Lower  Don, 
not  far  from  the  Sea  of  Azof,  to  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Transcaucasia, 
by  450  miles.  The  new  standard- gauge  railway,  moreover,  would 
open  up  a  number  of  Government  coal  mines.  The  second  line  is 
to  start  from  Tiflis  and  pass  through  the  wine-growing  districts  of 
Kakhetie.  The  third  project  concerns  the  mines  of  Sadonsk  and  the 
metallurgical  districts  of  Alaguir,  in  the  northern  Caucasus,  which 
are  reported  to  be  very  rich  in  argentiferous  lead  and  zinc  ores. 
The  railway  is  to  start  from  the  Vladikavkas  and  will  traverse  the 
country  of  the  Terek  Cossacks. 

Export  of  Russian  Butter. — Under  date  of  March  4,  1901, 
Consul  Mahin,  of  Rcichenberg,  reports  as  follows  relative  to  the 
e.xport  of  Russian  butter: 

Russia  has  in  recent  years  been  creating  a  large  export  trade  in 
butter.    In  1S97,  the  export  amounted  to  19,081,030  pounds;  in  the 

*  *  See  AuvANCB  Shkbts  Ha,  999  (Mafdi  si^  ayot). 
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first  ten  months  of  1900  the  export  was  double  that  quantity,  being 
37,729,320  pounds.  The  principal  increase  of  export  is  in  the  butter 
product  of  Siberia.  Butter  trains,  equipped  with  refrigerating 
apparatus,  convey  the  goods  to  the  ports  of  export.  During  the 
reason  of  1900,  on  petition  of  the  association  of  butter  producers 
and  dealers,  two  special  trains  of  twenty*five  cars  each  were  dis* 
patched  weekly  loaded  with  butter  for  the  Baltic  ports,  where,  in 
four  months,  400,000  poods  (14,428,000  pounds)  were  delivered. 
The  chief  superiority  of  Russian  butter  consists  in  its  low  price  and 
relatively  great  keeping"  quality.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  said, 
many  consumers  prefer  Siberian  to  other  foreign  butter.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  free  from  adulteration  of  any  sort. 


Russian  Export  Tariff  on  Wood.— Under  date  of  April  10, 
Deputy  Consul -General  Hanauer  sends  the  following  from  Prank- 
fort: 

Russian  papers  report  that  the  Finance  Minister  contemplates 
levying  a  duty  on  sawn  wood  exported  from  that  country.  German 
papers,  in  commenting  upon  tliis  news,  say  the  effect  of  this  measure 
will  be  to  less<fti  the  profit  of  German  manufacturers  using  Russian 
lumber  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  sawmills  in  Russia.  It 
is  feared  that  not  only  wilt  German  sawmills  suffer  from  this  meas- 
ure, but  that  other  manufacturing  branches  working  in  wood  will 
be  forced  to  locate  within  the  Russian  border.  Germany.'s  imports 
of  sawn  and  cut  wood  from  Russia  amounted  to  40,700,000  marks 
(about  $9,750,000)  in  tlie  year  1899.  This  lumber  and  timber  is 
worked  up  in  German  establishments  and  to  a  large  extent  exported 
as  manufactured  articles.  This  new  impost  is  believed  to  handicap 
a  profitable  line  of  German  export  trade. 


International  Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Prague.  I'lidcr 
•  iute  of  March  15,  1901,  Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  reports  as 

follows : 

The  Landwirtlisclial  tlirfir  Ccntralgesellschaft  for  the:  KiuL^dom 
of  Bohemia  is  making  an  itiL^cments  for  an  asfricuiiural  exhibition, 
to  take  place  at  Prague  from  tlie  15th  to  lyih  ul  May,  1901  Cattle, 
agricultural  pitnlucts.  and  airricultural  tools  and  machines  will  be 
exhibited.  Tfu*  cusliiin-housi  s  ,it  the  frontiers  are  ordered  to  have 
foreign  exhiliiiion  goods  i)a^bcd  through  the  head  custunis  uthce  at 
Prague,  so  Luai  goods  may  be  noted  for  the  refunding  of  duty  on 
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reexportation.  I  would  advise  our  American  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural tools  and  machinery  to  make  immediate  arrangements  for 
exhibiting  their  goods,  which  are  vastly  superior  to  those  turned  out 
by  their  continental  competitors. 


Proposed  Machinery  Exposition  at  Frankfort— Consul- 
General  Guenther  writes  from  Frankfort,  March  7,  1901: 

On  the  5th  instant,  a  meeting,  largely  attended  by  the  members 
of  the  technical  and  other  societies,  took  place  at  Frankfort  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigate 
ing  the  subject  of  a  permanent  exposition  of  machinery  and  models 
in  this  city.  Plans  for  a  suitable  building  and  estimates  of  cost  for 
the  same  were  submitted;  $50,000  was  the  estimated  cost,  but  many 
thought  the  amount  inadequate.  After  a  long  and  animated  discus> 
sion,  the  following  motion  was  adopted  unanimously: 

In  view  of  ihe  importance  of  Franklori-on-lhc-Main  as  ihc  ccnicr  of  a  district 
rich  in  industries  and  commerce  and  of  an  immense  passenger  traffic,  this  meeting, 
called  by  the  representatives  o£  the  Technical  Society,  the  Frankfort  branch  of 
German  engineers,  the  Electro-Technical  Society,  the  Frankfort  S(iciety  of  Tech- 
nical Fnjjineers,  lh<*  Sorirty  for  Social  Economy,  thi-  Agricultural  Society,  etc., 
deems  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  trades  and  industries  an  urgent  necessity  .ind 
an  efficient  means  to  further  the  commerce,  the  industries,  and  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Frankfort-on-the<Main.  We  therefore  request  the  proper  authorities 
and  the  general  public  to  aid  in  its  establishment. 


Exhibit  of  Spanish  Goods  in  Habana  and  New  York.— « 
Consul-Gencral  I^ay  transmits  from  Barcelona,  April  i,  1901,  trans- 
lation of  a  cutting  from  the  Diario  de  Comercio  of  that  city,  relative 
to  a  proposed  exhibit  of  Spanish  products  in  Habana  and  New 
York,  as  follows: 

This  exposition  will  consist  purely  of  peninsular  products,  natural  and  indus- 
trial, and  will  have  in  view  the  furtherance  of  the  developmeni  of  Spanish  trade. 

It  is  admitted  that,  although  all  our  industrial  products  are  not  able  to  compete 
with  those  of  other  countries,  some  can  easily  do  so. 

New  York  and  Habana  are  indicated  !a-causc-  they  are  well  adapted  to  form 
the  base  of  commercial  transactions  with  Central  America,  Meaico,  and  the  United 
Statrs. 

In  Habana.,  this  iradc  ejcposition  would  meet  a  real  necessity  in  counteracting 
as  far  as  possible  the  spread  of  American  manufactures  in  the  Cuban  market, 
keeping  up  the  commercial  relations  with  Spain  corresponding  to  her  powers  of 

production. 

In  New  York,  the  main  object  f>f  the  exposition  would  be  to  supply  the  market 
with  the  enormous  quantities  of  minerals  that  lie  in  the  subsoil  of  Spain,  thus 
aiding  the  mining  industries  that  are  being  developed  in  the  Peninsula. 
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Exposition  at  Namur,  Belgium. — Consul  Roosevelt  reports 
from  Hnissels,  Apni  6,  1901: 

A  district  agricultural  fair  and  intcrnationai  t-xposition  has  been 
organized  under  ll»c  patronage  of  the  Kiui^,  to  be  heUI  at  Nainur 
from  July  i  to  21,  1901.  Congresses  and  conlerences  on  agricul- 
ture, dain,'  prodticts,  poultry,  cti  .,  will  be  field  during  the  fair.  Re- 
quests for  entrance  into  anv  coin j^etition  must  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hubert  Bruneel,  commissioner-general,  Namur.  before  May  i,  T901. 
The  fair  will  include  the  following:  II<.)rses.  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
dogs,  etc.;  dairy  work;  machines,  imjilemeiils,  distilleries;  agricul- 
tural products,  fertilizer??,  seeds,  feetl ;  woods  and  forests.  Govern- 
ment Agricultural  Institute  at  Gembloux,  agricultural  instruction, 
agricidtural  science,  rural  economy,  free  associatiruis,  apiculture, 
aviculture,  horticulture. 


Fancy  and  Leather  Goods  Exhibition  in  London.— Under 
date  of  March  so,  1901*  Vice  and  Acting  Consul-General  Westacott 
transmits  the  prospectus  of  an  international  fancy  and  leather  goods 
exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Princess  Skating  Club,  Knightsbridge, 
London,  from  May  4  to  June  i,  1901,  under  the  direction  of  the 
British  and  Colonial  Exhibitions,  Limited,  and  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  leading  people.  The  vice-consul-general  requests  that 
an  early  notice  may  be  given  in  the  Cohsular  Reports  calling  the 
attention  of  American  makers  of  fancy  and  leather  goods  to  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  in  this  exposition;  but  the  latest  date 
(March  31)  on  which  applications  for  space  should  be  sent  in"  had 
elapsed  before  the  vice-consul-general's  report  was  received  at  the 
Department. 


Wireless-Telegraphy  Signals  for  Vessels.— Consul-General 
Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  on  February  23,  1901,  writes; 

An  automatic  system  of  signals  for  the  purpose  of  warning  ves- 
sels in  stormy  weather  against  the  proximity  of  reefs  and  rocks  has 
been  exhibited  to  German  marine  experts.  The  automatic  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  said  to  consist  of  a  wheel  with  a  number  of  cogs 
arranged  at  suitable  intervals,  which  slide  oyer  a  Morse  apparatus. 
The  latter  is  connected  with  a  ladder  placed  vertically  on  rising 
ground  on  shore  or  on  a  light-house.  The  electric  waves  emanating 
are  taken  up  by  receiving  apparatus  on  vessels  having  such  within  a 
radius  of  7  miles.  A  bell  sounds  and  the  receiver  notes  the  spot 
against  which  vessels  should  be  warned. 
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Large  Masonry  Bridge  Spans.— Consul-General  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  under  date  of  February  27,  1901,  reports  that  a  masonry 
bridge  is  being  constructed  across  the  valley  of  Petruffe,  in  Luxem- 
bourg, which  will  have  the  largest  single  span  of  any  masonry 
bridge,  viz,  277  feet  of  a  span  width  and  a  rising  acclivity  of  102  feet. 
Previous  to  this,  the  largest  masonry  bridge  span  was  that  of  Cabin 
John  Bridge,  near  Washington,  viz,  220  feet,  with  a  rising  acclivity 
of  57^  feet  and  a  height  above  the  water  of  loi  feet.  Following 
Cabin  John  Bridge  comes  the  railroad  bridge  at  Jaremcke,  over  the 
Pruth,  followed  by  the  Grosvenor  Bridge,  over  the  Dee,  at  Chester. 
These  three  spans  have  been  among  the  world's  greatest  archi- 
tectural triumphs  in  bridge  masonry. 


Contamination  of  Prussian  Rivers. — Consul-General  Guenther, 

of  Frankfort,  reports,  March  7,  1901 ,  that  a  royal  Prussian  commission 
will  probably  commence  its  labors  April  i,  1901,  with  a  view  of  study- 
ing the  question  of  keeping  the  rivers  j  ;<e  and  preventing  the 
waters  from  becoming  injurious  to  the  heaUli  of  persons  or  animals. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  industrial  establishments,  this  ques- 
tion has  become  of  great  importance.  Aside  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  water  of  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  from  throwing  in  solids,  the 
influx  of  impnrp  waters  from  sewrrs  and  fnrtnrics  will  receive 
attention.  With  reference  t<>  Cdntamination  irom  mining  operations, 
the  respective  mining  authorities  have  been  instructed  to  put  a  slop 
to  practices  injurious  to  t!ie  puttlic  anfl  to  cooperate  in  important 
cases  with  the  police  authorities.  Effective  regulations  all  along 
the  line  will  be  established. 


The  Malaga  Almond  Crop. — Consul  Ridgely  reports  from 
Malaga,  March  15,  1901: 

Inquiries  have  been  made  from  the  United  States  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  the  coming  almond  crop  in  this  district.  It  is  considered  too 
early  here  to  speak  with  any  confidence  of  the  crop.  Indeed,  I  am 
assured  by  experts  that  nothing  positive  can  be  said  before  the  ist 
of  May.  In  so  far,  however,  as  one  can  vaguely  judge  at  this  time, 
the  crop  is  fully  as  promising  as  at  the  same  period  of  last  year;  but 
the  winds  of  March  and  April  are  to  come  yet,  and  until  they  have 
passed  nobody  knows  what  tlie  almond  crop  will  be.  Incidentally, 
I  may  state  that  it  is  likely  the  frost  has  done  some  damage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Granada,  but  probably  not  to  any  great  extent. 
Of  last  year*s  crop  of  almonds,  many  boxes  still  remain  in  Malaga 
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unsold  on  account  of  the  high  prices  demanded.  This  fact,  per- 
haps, has  influenced  certain  persons  tO  assume  that  the  almond  crop 
this  year  will  be  small,  but  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  any  such 
conclusion. 


American  Vines  for  Germany. — Under  date  of  February  20, 
190 1,  Consul'General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  reports  that  a  com- 
mittee  on  grapevine  culture  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Rhenish 
Hessen  has  reported  that  thorough,  practical  experiments  should 
be  n^ade  with  the  planting  of  American  grapevines  in  that  section, 
as,  according  to  experience,  the  hybrids  produced  by  crossing  Ameri- 
can and  European  vines  will  play  an  important  role  in  grape  cul- 
ture as  soon  as  the  quality  of  the  product  becomes  sufficiently 
valuable.  In  the  Hessian  Agricultural  Journal,  however,  the  well- 
known  phylloxera  expert,  Mr.  Dosch,  has  just  published  a  lengthy 
article  in  which  he  declares  himself  as  most  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  above-mentioned  committee. 


Education  of  German  Children  in  Foreign  Countries.— 
Consul  Hill,  of  Amsterdam,  March  19,  1901,  reports  that,  in  a 
recent  German  appropriation  bill,  provision  has  been  made  for 
subventions  for  125  schcx>1s  for  the  German  education  bf  German 
children  in  foreign  countries.  For  a  school  at  Constantinople, 
$7,140  is  allowed;  for  three  schools  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  $4,284;  for 
one  at  Galatz,  $2,665 ;  and  $3,580  for  a  high  bui^hal  school  and 
$238  for  a  deacon  school  at  Antwerp.  A  high  school  for  girls  at 
Brussels  also  receives  $2,380.  Four  schools  at  Bucharest  together 
receive  $2,380.  A  school  at  Pretoria  is  granted  $1,428  and  one  at 
Johannesburg  $2,522.80  There  are  29  German  schools  in  Brazil, 
12  in  China,  12  in  the  British  colonies,  13  in  Roumania,  11  in 

E«ypi»  etc. 


Commercial  Experts  in  German  Consulates.—V'ice-Consul- 
General  Murphy  sends  the  following  from  FrauktOri,  March  20, 
1901  : 

The  cxficriment  of  assigning  commercial  experts  for  duly  in 
German  consulates  is  said  to  have  proven  so  satisfactory  that  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  in  1901  has  been  increased  from 
55,000  marks  ($13,000)  to  150,000  marks  ($35,000).  Such  experts 
are  already  employed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Constantinople,  New  York, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  assignment  of  one  for  the  consulate  at 
Rio  de  Janiero  is  now  being  urged. 
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Lead  Pencils  in  Germany. — Under  date  of  March  15,  1901, 

Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  writes: 

The  lead-pencil  industry  in  Germany  is  at  present  suffering  from 
American  competition.  It  is  alleged  that  our  success  in  this  branch 
of  industry  is  mostly  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  machinery. 
Another  important  point  is  tlie  fact  that  we  have  the  best  cedar 
wood,  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pencils;  while  the  Germans  are  comj)elle(l  to  import  it  and  can  not 
get  it  in  such  good  quality.  Numerous  trials  have  been  made  lo  find 
another  material  which  could  take  the  pla(  e  of  wood  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  pencils;  metal  tubes,  coverings  made  from  rolled, 
compressed  paper,  etc.,  have  been  used,  but  none  has  met  with 
success. 


European  Linen-Yara  Trust.— Consul  Mahin  reports  from 
Reichenberg,  February  25,  1901 : 

For  sometime,  it  has  been  understood  that  the  Austrian,  German, 
and  Belj^ian  spinners  of  linen  thread  had  decided  to  unite  in  a  reduc-^ 
tion  of  product.  The  report  comes  from  Paris  that  the  French  spin- 
ners will  join  their  confreres  in  reducing  the  output  of  their  mills.  Ti» 
all  intents  and  purposes,  this  ag^reement  amounts  to  a  gigantic  trust 
embracing  every  linen-spiuniui^  concern  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  object  is,  presumably,  to  steady  and  to  possibly  enhauce  the  price 
of  linen  yarn.  Makers  of  linen  cloth  have  for  thf  past  six  months 
sutfered  from  the  h\^h  price  of  yarn,  and  this  coinlMii.ition  will  make 
Conditions  still  worse.  Manufacturers  can  find  relief  only  lhr< uiy^li 
increasing  the  price  of  linen  cloth,  which  they  have  so  far  hesitated 
to  do,  the  condition  of  trade  not  warranting  it. 


Fireproof  Stairs. — Uncler  date  of  March  4.  1901,  Consul-General 
Guenther.  of  Frankfort,  rt  ports  that  on  the  21I  instant  official  tests 
of  so-called  fireproof  stairs  for  apartment  houses  were  made  at  the 
yards  of  one  of  the  lire  (k  |)ai  tnient  stati(uis  in  IVankfort,  where  in- 
tense fires  had  been  started  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  stairs  covered 
with  plastering  showed  the  longest  resistance  and  could  still  be  used 
after  being  subjected  to  the  fire  for  twenty-five  minutes.  Of  stairs 
coated  with  fireproof  paints,  no  tangible  results  could  be  stated,  as 
the  stairs  experimented  with  were  of  great  variety  as  to  material 
and  strength ;  but  they  were  still  serviceable  after  five  or  ten  minutes 
under  fire.  Of  the  wooden  stairs  without  fireproof  paints,  those  of 
oak  withstood  the  fire  the  longest. 
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American  Quails  for  Sweden.— -T"^n<l<  r  date  of  March  14,  1901. 
Consul  Nf'lsf>n.  of  Hcr^cn,  rt-ports  that  the  import  of  American 
quails  into  Swrdt  n  hv  Count  Claes  Lewenhaupt,  of  Fosstorjo,  has 
awakened  lively  interest.  More  than  5.000  quails,  reprcsentiiiLC  a 
sum  of  about  ?3.5oo,  have  been  ordered  for  the  spring,  and  still 
more  orders  are  expected.  The  birds  will  be  sent  in  cages — hfty  in 
each  cage — constructed  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  the  best 
hopes  are  entertained  as  to  successful  transportntion.  The  small 
lot  of  American  quails  which  were  set  free  in  Ciuint  Lewenhaupt's 
estate  at  Claestorp  last  spring  have  endured  the  winter  very  well, 
and  it  appears  that  Sweden  has  good  prospects  of  an  increase  in 
its  game  birds. 


TroUef  Automobile  Line  in  Germany. — Consul-General  Guen- 
ther,  of  Frankfort,  March  22,  1901,  says  that  a  Berlin  engineer  has 
constructed  a  trolley  automobile  line  similar  to  that  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  exposition,  at  Eberswalde,  a  small  city  near  the  German  capi> 
tal.  In  this  system,  continues  the  consul-general,  the  automobile 
receives  its  motive  power  from  an  overhead  wire  by  means  of  a  trol- 
ley,, which  is  connected  with  the  automobile  by  a  movable  cable. 
This  allows  the  vehicle  to  turn  out  at  any  place  on  the  road.  The 
consul-general  adds  that  the  line  has  been  favorably  inspected  by 
experts,  and  that  the  system  is  expected  to  meet  with  general  favor 
in  Germany. 


Elberfeld-Barmen  Suspension  Railway.*— -Under  date  of 
March  4,  1901,  Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Franlcfort,  reports  that, 
on  the  rst  instant,  the  suspension  railway  across  the  valley  of  the 
River  Wipper,  from  Elberfeld  to  Barmen,  was  opened  for  passenger 
traffic,  and  the  result  is  said  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Although  the 
crowds  were  immense  and  all  the  cars  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
the  trains  ran  smoothly,  and  no  accidents  occurred.  The  cars  did 
not  swing  at  all,  even  where  the  curves  were  sharpest,  and  they  ran 
into  the  stations  in  a  quiet  way.  Ingress  and  egress  is  effected  in  a 
moment.  The  surface  railway  makes  the  trip  in  twenty-five  minutes, 
while  the  suspension  railway  accomplishes  it  in  half  the  time,  and  it 
is  contemplated  to  still  further  increase  the  speed.  The  fare  is  10 
pfennigs  (2.38  cents). 


Canned  Meats  in  Bond  in  Germany. — Mr,  Jackson,  secretary 
of  embassy  at  Berlin,  in  repc^rts  dated  MarcJi  iS  and  April  j,  1901, 
notes  that  complaints  have  been  made  that  the  German  authorities 

•Sec  Advamcb  Sum*  Xo.  rot  (AfirU  14,  lynt,  Con!wi.aii  auoRTH  No.  tjif  Cfune,  igoo). 
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at  Hamburg  would  not  permit  the  shipment  in  bond  through  Ger- 
many of  sausage  intended  for  the  Austrian  market.  The  matter 
having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officials,  it  was 
stated  that  this  action  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  The  Ham* 
burg  customs  authorities  have  now  been  instructed  that  no  objection 
exists  to  the  shipment  of  canned  meats  (BUchsendetsch)  and  sausage 
through  Germany  in  bond,  and  that  this  rule  applies  to  meat  and 
sausage  of  American  origin,  even  when  unaccompanied  by  an  Amer> 
ican  certificate  as  to  sanitary  conditions. 


Progress  of  Manchurian  Railway.  — I  ndcr  date  ot  Moscow, 
March  11,  1901.  Consul  Smith  reports  as  fnll.tWN: 

I  am  jnf(jrim-(l  from  rt-liahlc  sourt  rs  lli.ii  ihr  rails  have  been  laid 
on  the  division  H ai lar-Zizikar,  the  Man*  hurian  Railway,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  whole  line  between  Trhita  and  Vladi- 
vostock  is  nearly  complcLctl.  On  the  divisions  Tchita-Kaidalovo- 
llailar  and  Vnadivostock-Nikolsk-Harbeen-Zizikar,  working  trains 
arc  running  already,  and  the  whole  line,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
opened  for  passenger  traffic  by  May  of  the  current  year. 


Locomotives  and  Rolling  Stock  for  Russian  Railroads.— 

Under  date  of  March  25,  1901,  Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Prank- 
fort,  quotes  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg 
to  the  effect  that  the  Russian  Minister  of  Roads  and  Transportation 
has  allowed  the  Government  railroads  the  following  sums  for  1901 : 

Rubles. 

For  locomotives   flo,  000,  ooo^sf  10, 300^  000 

For  freight  cars.   x8, 000, 000=   9, 270, 000 

For  passenger  cars   7«  000, 000=   3, 605,  ooo 

Toul  4S,  000. 000=  33,175,000 


Electric  Railways  iii  GoLhenburg. — Consul  Bcrgii  transmits 
from  Gothenburg,  March  16,  1901,  blue  prints  and  specification^ 
calling  for  bids  from  manufacturers  desiring  to  furnish  rails,  switch 
and  cross  frogs,  and  electric  cables  for  the  electric  street  railroads 
to  be  built  in  Gothenburg.  The  bids  must  be  delivered  to  the  street 
railroad  office  in  that  city  not  later  than  on  April  10,  1901^  and  the 
time  is  too  short  to  have  the  specifications  translated.  They  are  on 
file  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
by  interested  parties. 
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Electric  Railways  in  Montreal. — Consul-General  Bittinger,  of 
Montreal,  under  date  of  April  ti,  1901.  says  ihaL  tlicre  are  io2j4 
miles  of  electric  road  in  that  city;  as  motor  power,  there  are  avail- 
able six  engines  of  600  horsepower  each,  one  engine  of  3,000  horse- 
power, twelve  200-kilowatt  generators,  six  300-kilowatt  generators, 
and  one  1,500-kilowatt  generator.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  372 
closed  and  370  open  cars.  The  company's  capital  at  present  is 
$5,500,000  paid  up.  In  1900,  the  company  carried  43,362,262  pas- 
sengers. Last  year's  business  showed  a  net  profit  of  $647, 246.64,  as 
compared  with  $630,870.61  for  the  year  1899.  The  above  does  not 
include  the  suburban  roads. 


New  Electric  and  Water  Works  in  Quebec. — Commercial 
Agent  Boardman  writes  from  Rimouski,  April  6,  1901 : 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  put  waterworks  and  an  electric- 
light  plant  in  Rimouski.  The  town  has  voted  to  guarantee  the 
interest  on  $50,000  of  the  bonds  for  twenty-five  years.  The  com> 
pany  has  purchased  good  water  power  and  taken  over  the  old 
aqueduct.  Parties  wishing  to  furnish  supplies  should  write  to  Dr. 
G.  T.  Demers,  secretary. 

Mr.  A.  Portugais,  an  enterprising  plumber  of  this  town,  wishes 
catalogues  and  price  lists  of  plumbers'  and  electric  supplies.  He 
does  the  work  for  the  whole  county  and  thinks  he  can  purchase  a 
part  of  his  goods,  if  not  all,  cheaper  in  the  United  States. 


Electric  Plants  in  Dutch  East  India. — Under  date  of  March 
29.  1901,  Consul  Hill,  of  Amsterdam,  inf(»rnis  the  Department  that 
Messrs.  H.  R.  der  Mosch  and  H.  Jul  Jt>ostenz,  of  Batavia,  Java, 
have  been  granted  a  thirty-year  concession  for  the  erection  of  elec- 
tric lii^ht  an<i  pf:\ver  plants  in  the  cities  of  Padang  and  J  ijokjakaria. 
Padani;.  says  the  consul,  is  the  largest  city  of  the  west  coast  of 
Snnialra  and  has  a  jiopnlation  of  about  ^55,000.  Djokjakarta  con- 
tains 85,000  people  and  may  be  reached  by  rail  from  Samarang. 


Tariff  on  Machinery  in  Dutch  India. — Consul  Hill  sends  from 

Amsterdam.  March  12.  1901.  a  fuller  statement  of  the  tariff  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  tlian  was  containefj  in  his  report  on  ".\nieri- 
can  machinery  for  Dulcli  India."*    The  tariff  rates  are  as  follows: 
Factor)' and  steam  engines,  machinery;  machines  and  tools  for 

*Sce  AwAMCS  Shbsts  Nou  «66  (February  19, 1901);  Consulak  Rbportk  No.  w^j  (April,  ngiot}. 
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agricultural,  factory,  and  steam  purposes,  mining  and  trades,  and 
also  parts  thereof,  if  considered  so  by  the  custom-house  officers, 
free. 

Iron,  ironware,  cast,  wrought,  milled,  or  forged,  not  separately 
specified,  to  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Imports  of  Dangerous  Goods  into  West  Australia.  -Consul- 

General  (riR*rUher.  of  I'Vankfort,  undt-r  dale  of  March  25,  1901,  says 
that  the  Berlin  New  s  for  ConimtTLC  and  Industry  recently  called  the 
attention  of  German  exporters  to  cuslonis  rei^ulations  of  1892  (re- 
published in  the  West  Australian  Government  Gazette  of  January 
I.  1901),  which  provide  that  whoever  imports  into  West  Australia 
jjfoods  of  a  dangerous  nature— such  as  explosives,  matches,  petro- 
leum, solar  oil,  naphtha,  benzine,  acids,  etc. — without  declarinj^ 
them  spr(  irtcally,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  jQioo  and  the  confiscation  of 
tlie  goods. 


American  Cottons  in  Madagascar.    l/Tuier  date  of  February 
18,  1901.  Consul  Gibbs,  of  Tamatavc,  writes; 

Mr.  L.  Delacre,  of  Tamalave,  invites  correspondence  with  manu- 
facturers or  agents  in  reference  to  American  cotton  cloths,  especially 
the  marks  so  well  known  in  Madagascar — "Cabot"  and  *'Massachu- 
setts. "  This  request  is  significant,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Delacre  has  long 
been  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  French  cottons  here.  Now 
*  that  American  cottons  may  be  imported  and  sold  cheaper  in  Mada- 
gascar than  French  cottons,  despite  the  heavy  duties,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  American  cottons  will 
capture  this  market  again.  To  avoid  delay,  Mr.  Delacre  requests 
that  all  details  as  well  as  samples  of  cottons  be  sent  him. 


import  Duties  in  Colombia. — Minister  Hart  transmits  from 
]ii»i^(it;i,  under  date  nf  March  1?.  1901,  translation  of  a  decree  ot  the 
Colombian  Executive  exempting  from  import  duties  certain  food 
products.     The  decree  says: 

The  foll.iwing  articl(■^;  arc  (in  l.irrd  exempt  from  import  duties  in  the  ciistom- 
hoLiscs  r>f  the  Republic  durinL;  the  < untinuanre  of  the  present  disturbed  condition 
of  the  public  order  and  during  sixty  days  luurc:  Sweet  potatoes,  potatoes,  onions, 
garlic,  rice,  corn,  pease,  lentils,  beans,  sugar,  wheat  flonr,  lard,  butter,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables;  grains  and  garden  stuffs  imported  in  their  natural  state  and 
without  any  pre  paration  whatever.  The  decree  takes  eflEeet  from  the  dace  of  its 
publiMUon  (Mafck  5). 
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Trade  Openings  in  Brazil. — Consul  Girimondi,  of  Santos, 
March  13,  1901,  says  that  cash  registers  and  adding  machines  are 
practically  unknown  in  that  section  of  Brazil  and  should  meet  with 
a  ready  sale,  if  properly  introduced  by  agents  speaking  the  language 
of  the  country.  The  consul  also  believes  there  is  a  good  opening 
for  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies,  and  suggests  the  intro- 
duction of  up-to-date  postal  scales  to  replace"  the  crude  articles  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  Even  Government  offices,  he  thinks,  might 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  a  novelty  in  this  line.  Railway  companies 
should  also  be  approached. 


Hints  to  Exporters- to  the  Argentine  Republic— Consul- 
General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  March  16,  1901,  states  that  the 
commercial  attach^  to  the  German  consulate-general  at  Buenos 
Ayers  reports  that  barbed  wire  for  fences  of  the  **estancias**  and 
iron  sheeting  for  roofs  and  walls  of  houses  are  largely  imported  into 
the  Argentine  Republic;  the  latter,  suitably  packed  in  wooden 
frames,  often  comprising  the  main  portion  of  a  vessel's  cargo. 
Other  articles  mentioned  by  the  atuch6  as. finding  good  sales  in  the 
Argentine  are  remedies  against  the  prevalent  sheep  itch  (sarna), 
stoves,  and  preserved  food. 


Rosano  Port  Works. — Consul  Ayers,  of  Rosario,  under  date 
of  February  28,  1901.  informs  the  Department  that  ilu-  Argentine 
Government  has  postponed  the  time  fixed  in  thr  1  t  sulniion  of  Sep- 
tember 10  last,  for  the  prcsrntalioii  of  tenders  for  the  construclioti 
of  the  port  works  <it  that  city.*  I>y  a  decree  of  the  26th  instant, 
says  the  consul,  tenders  nvay  l)e  pn-snitcil  uiuil  December  10,  1901, 
at  the  Ari^eiuine  legation  in  London  and  until  January  10,  1902,  at 
the  uthce  of  tlie  Minister  of  Public  Works,  liuenos  Ayres. 


United  States  Rails  in  Nicaragua.— Under  date  of  March  2, 
T901,  Consul  Donaldson,  of  Managua,  says  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  has  placed  an  order  with  its  agent  in  New  York  for 
a,4oo  tons  of  steel  rails  for  the  new  central  branch  of  the  National 
Railroad,  which  is  being  constructed  by  a  German  engineer,  Mr. 
Julio  Wiest.  Considering  the  fact  that  Nicaragua  has  always  pur- 
chased rails  in  Germany  and  England,  says  Mr.  Donaldson,  and 
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thai  llic  contracloi  for  the  present  railroad  is  a  (icrman,  the  plac- 
ing of  this  order  in  the  United  States  is  an  item  of  <  nnsiderable 
importance  in  tlie  growth  of  our  trade  with  Central  American 
countries. 


Dynamite  Fishing  in  New  Brunswick. — A  note  from  the  Brit- 
ish embassy,  dated  Washiiii^lon.  Marcli  14,  1901,  informs  the  Depart- 
ment, at  the  instance  of  ihc-  (iovcniur-( iciu  ral  of  Canada,  that,  in 
consequence  of  fisiiiiiLC  l>y  means  of  dynamite  Ixnu^  carried  on 
in  the  vicinity  of  ()ld  Proprietor  Lodge,  ofT  (xianci  Manaii,  New 
Brunswick,  by  both  Canadian  and  United  Stales  hsliing  vesselb, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  take  measures  for  preventing  this  illegal 
method  of  fishing.  The  officer  commanding  the  fisheries-protection 
service  has  been  instructed  to  seize  and  confiscate  any  vessels 
practicing  this  destructive  method  within  3  miles  of  Old  Proprietor 
Lodge. 


New  Pulp  Mills  in  Nova  Scotia.— Under  date  of  March  23, 
1 90 1,  Consul  Beutelspacher,  of  Moncton,  reports  the  erecii*m  of  new 
pulp  mills  by  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Paper  Com]>any.  at  Weymouth 
The  mills  are  ]>rM(  tiral ly  completed,  and  will  he  running  in  full  swin;^ 
in  a  lilLlc  mure  than  a  week.  The  daily  output  of  the  plant  will  be 
30  tons,  for  which  it  is  said  tiiere  will  be  ready  sale  in  Rngland. 
The  dam  which  this  cump.my  has  built  is  among  the  largest  in 
Canada,  vi/..  74  feet  broail  ul  llie  l)ase,  450  feet  long,  and  Oo  feel 
high.  The  iiydraulic  [)ower  consists  ol  two  pair  of  McCormic  tur- 
bines. The  company's  other  mill  is  situated  at  Sissiboo  Falls,  3 
miles  above  Weymouth  Falls,  the  site  of  the  new  mills. 


Cable  Connections  with  the  Madeira  Islands.— Consul  Jones, 
of  Funchal,  March  3,  1901,  says  that  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Comr 
pany  has  just  finished  laying  a  cable  from  Falmouth  to  St:  Vincent, 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  It  passes  through  the  office  of  the  Western 
Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  at  Funchal,  and  is  worked  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cape-St.  Helena  route.  The  latter  company  has 
landed  four  cables  at  Funchal — two  to  Lisbon  and  two  to  St.  Vin- 
cent. One  of  the  Lisbon  cables  is  continued  to  Brazil  and  connects 
that  country  with  Europe.  The  direct  cable  route  from  Funchal  to 
the  United  States,  adds  the  consul,  is  via  Lisbon  and  the  Azores. 
The  tariff  to  New  York  is  about  50  cents  per  word. 
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Telegraph  System  in  Central  Africa. — Consul-Gt  iicrai  (tih  u- 
ther,  of  Fiarikforl,  March  25.  i<;oi,  says  it  is  reported  from  Brub  <  In 
that  itir  (  entral  African  telt -^laph  line  connecting  Hrazzaville  with 
Loango,  on  the  west  c<)a>i,  has  been  completed,  and  that  direct 
communication  with  Libreville  may  be  had  from  any  station  of  the 
luiglibh- Atlantic  cable.  The  consul-general  adds  thai  llic  cable 
Irom  Bra/./.aville  to  Stanley  Pool,  \vhi(  h  is  being  laid  to  connect 
with  tiic  telegraph  system  ot  the  Kongo  State,  will  ultimately  be 
extended  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  where  it  will  form  a  conjunction 
with  the  German  East  African  system. 

Cotton  Growing  in  West  Africa.  —  lender  date  of  February  20, 
1901,  Consul  Williams,  of  Sierra  Leone,  reports  that  Elder,  Dempster 
k  Co.,  of  Liverpijul,  have  recently  offered,  through  the  governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  to  furnish  either  American' or  Egyptian  cotton  seed 
free  of  cost  or  freight  to  anyone  desiring  to  engage  in  the  cuUi- 
vation  of  cotton  in  West  Africa.  They  also  offer  a  prize  of  ^100 
($486.65)  to  the  shipper  of  the  first  cargo  of  50  tons  by  one  of  their 
steamers. 

Frame  Houses  for  the  Canary  Islands.— Consul  Berliner,  of 
Teneriffe,  under  date  of  March  6,  1901,  reports  that  he  has  a  request 
for  plans  for  frame  or  wooden  houses,  ready  to  be  put  up  without 
delay.  The  party  making  the  inqui  ry  is  anxious  to  have  circulars  or 
any  matter  appertaining  to  this  subject,  as  he  is  contemplating  the 
building  of  this  class  of  structures.  If  the  necessary  information 
is  sent  to  the  United  States  consulate  at  Teneriffe,  it  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  Consul  Berliner,  lead  to  an  order. 

Reductioo  in  Cost  of  Coal  at  Teneriffe.— Consul  Berliner,  of 
Teneriffe,  under  date  of  March  26,  1901,  informs  the  Department 
that  after  April  i,  1901,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  2s.  (48.6  cents) 
a  ton  on  all  coal  sold  at  that  port.  He  adds:  The  contract  price  of 
coal  per  ton,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  31s.  ($7.53),  while  the 
price  to  vessels  not  holding  contracts  has  been  33s.  6d.  ($8.03). 
The  new  rates  will  be  29s.  ($7.05)  and  31s.  6d.  ($7.65),  respectively. 

Coal  in  Gaiicia. — Consul  Hughes  sends  the  following  from 
Coburg,  March  22,  1901: 

Reports  from  Lemberg,  in  Gaiicia,  say  that  borings  for  coal  near 
the  meeting  point  of  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  German  frontiers 
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have  resultcci  iti  ihc  disrovory  of  a  coal  slraium  half  a  itieter  thick, 
at  a  depth  of  250  meters  (820  ftret).  Furtlier  borings  disclosed  a 
layer  295  meters  (968  feet)  below  the  surface  i}4  meters  (4.9  feet) 
in  thickness.  This  deposit  is  very  favorably  situated,  near  the  rail- 
way and  also  near  a  navigable  stream. 


American  Coal-Cutting  Machinery  in  London.— V'icc  and 
Acting  Consul-General  Westacott,  <»f  Lundoii.  under  date  of  March 
16,  1901,  reports  that  an  imjuiry  lias  been  made  at  that  office  for  the 
names  of  firms  manufacturing  American  coal-cutting  machinery. 
He  requests  that  all  replies  be  addressed  to  the  United  States 
consulate-general,  London. 


Ens^lish  Demand  for  Blottln^r  Paper.^-Acting  Consul-General 
Westacott  writes  from  London,  March  t6,  1901,  for  the  names  of 
makers  of  American  blotting  paper,  several  inquiries  having  been 
made  at  that  consulate«general  by  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  iL 
It  has  frequently  been  remarked  by  people  calling  there,  he  adds, 
that  the  quality  of  blotting  paper  in  use  in  the  office  is  far  superior 
to  anything  of  English  make  that  can  be  obtained. 


American  Tin  Plates  for  France* — Under  date  of  Nantes, 
March  12,  1901,  Consul  Brittain  writes: 

A  prominent  dealer  in  Nantes  has  requested  the  names  of  the  lead- 
ing  manufacturers  of  black  tin  plates  in  the  United  States.  This 
gentleman — Alfred  Rioro,  Nantes,  France — wishes  the  plates  in  a 
polished  condition,  ready  for  tinning.  Correspondence  should  be 
conducted  in  French  and  "prices  submitted  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
gentleman  wishes  to  buy  goods  direct  from  the  United  States,  if 
prices  and  terms  are  satisfactory. 


German  Prize  for  Cooling  Beer.— Consul-General  Guenther, 
of  Frankfort,  March  91,  190 1,  informs  the  Department  that  the  Ger- 
man Brewers'  Association  has  offered  a  first  prize  of  {II375  and  a 
second  prize  of  $125  for  the  best  mixture  for  cooling  beer.  The 
composition  must  not  be  injurious  to  health  nor  cost  more  than  6d. 
(12  cents)  for  a  cooling  capacity  equal  to  that  of  100  pounds  of  ice, 
and  must  maintain  the  beer  at  a  temperature  of  45*^  to  47**  F. 
Formulas  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Johann  G.  Henrich,  Neue  Zeii,  No. 
68,  Frankfort,  Germany. 
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Acetylene  Gas  for  Light-Houses. — Consul-Gcneral  Gucnthcr, 
under  date  of  Frankfort,  Marcli  4,  1901,  reports  ihaL  at  the  liglit- 
house  uf  Allenbruch,  acetylene  gas  has  been  experimented  with,  as 
the  strongest  petroleum  light  proved  too  weak  for  this  station.  It 
is  stated  in  German  papers  that  the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  expected  that  acetylene  gas  will  now  be  used  extensively 
for  light-houses. 


Amsterdam  Export  Company. — Under  date  ot  March  16, 
1901,  Consul  Hill,  of  Amsterdam,  rejxjrts  tlie  formation  in  that 
city  of  a  joint-stock  company  to  promote  trade  between  the  Neth- 
erlands and  foreign  countries.  The  organization  is  styled  the 
Amsterdam-China  Handel,  and  is  capitalized  at  300,000  florins 
{$120,600). 


Automobiles  for  the  Fire  Department  of  Hanover.  — Consul- 
General  Gtienther,  of  Frankfort,  under  date  of  March  15.  informs 

the  Depai  tnicnL  tiiat  ihc  *.  1  u  autlion Lies  tji  Hanover.  Gerinajiv.  have 
just  appropriated  80,000  marks  ($19,040)  fur  three  automobiles  for 
the  use  of  the  city's  fire  department,  provided  that  they  prove  satis- 
factory during  a  certain  trial  period. 


Public  Libraries  in  Germany.— ConsuUGeneral  Guenther  re- 
ports from  Frankfort,  March  25,  1901: 

The  Daily  Review,  of  Berlin,  states  that  the  Government  of 
Prussia  is  in  favor  of  establishing  public  libraries.  For  cities,  per- 
manent libraries  and  public  reading  rooms  will  be  maintained,  while 
for  the  rural  districts  movable  libraries  are  recommended.  Many 
districts  have  already  voted  adequate  appropriations.  The  Govern- 
ment will  also  give  financial  aid. 


New  British-German  Cable.— Consul-General  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  under  date  of  March  28,  1901,  writes: 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  a  new  cable  between  England  and 
Germany,  which  will  be  the  seventeenth  in  existence  between  the 
two  countries.    The  line  runs  from  Emden  to  Barton. 


Eng^lish  in  German  High  Schools. — ConsuUGeneral  Guenther 
reports  from  Frankfort,  March  7,  1901,  that  the  Emperor  has  decreed 

that  the  English  language  ^hall  he  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
Germany,  in  place  of  French,  which  hereafter  shall  be  optional. 
No  a49  10 
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Consular  Reports  Transmitted  to  Other  Departments.— The 

following  reports  from  consular  officers  (originals  or  copies)  have 
been  transmitted  since  ihe  date  of  the  last  report  to  other  Depart- 
ments for  publication  or  for  other  action  thereon: 


Consular  officer  reporting. 


0»te. 


Do  




C  B.  Hursi,  V'ltmui  

R.  Guenther.  Frankfort.. 

Do.  

Do.  

Do.  

Do  

Do.  

Do»-  


Do... 
Dcx- 


Do. 

Do.....  

Do.  

Da......  

Do.*.....  

Do.  

Do...  

Do.  

Do.  




Feb.  sS.iqoi 

Nr.i r    J  I ,  I  ^ '  I 

Mar.  a»,  tgoi 

M-ir     .■  J.  ly  1 



Mar.  s7«i9ot 
Mar.  36.1901 

 .do  

Apr.  J,  1901 
Apr.  4, 1901 


Subject. 


......^o  


..do. 


.,..Ao ... 


J.  L.  iiittingcr,  Montreal  

I 

O.  J.  D.  Hughes,  CobufK.  

Do.  

Do.  

Do.  

Do.  


t>a., 
Do».> 
Do... 
Do... 

I). ... 


D.  Mayer,  liucautt  Ayrei>. 
J.  D.  Hi)),  AmiterdaiD...... 


J.  F  Winu-r,  Aiia.ilHTf,'.  .. 
; ).  


It. 


M.  H.  TwltcbeU.  KingMon. 

OniaHo 
K.  (  .  Dciii-vnn.  W,.txl>IOCk, 

New  Brunswick. 
G.  W.  RooMvelt,  BnisscU.„.. 
R.  M.  Banleinan, Valencia... 


iaaa««*^0  a^aaaaaaa 

Apr.  ii.t^i 

 A(>  

.^pr.  \.-,ifi 
Apr.  ij.ivoi 
Apr.  »5,i^f 

 .)>.  

Apr.  10,1901 

 Ao  

.Apr.  17,1  ,.i 
Apr.  11,1901 

M.ir  ;c  ,  1  /'I 
Mar.  2t),i9oi 

,,.....4io.„  

Mar.  ^.i9ri 

.......  Jo  

Apr.  4.<9»i 

 ~j5f> .... — 

........do...  

Apr.  i»,i9oi 

Apr,  1-^1  /.I 

Mar.  iS.tv^..  I 
Apr.  «.f9ot 
May  5,1901 

Apr.  »tS9ot 

Apr  4.1/1 
.■\l-)r.  J 1 
Apr.  18,1901 
Apr.  3Q,igot 


('cii-.ii>  (if  .\ustri,A  

Poultry  in  PruaaJa  , 

(  liilil  '.lUi,!-  in  'icrniany  .. 
W.ij.jf',  in  Cicriuaiiy..-  ....... 

Judicial  decisioos  on  labor. 

Armor  plate.......  

Crop*  in  Prussia  

H  >ui.tic»o«i  emif  raatt...... 

Auier1c»n  nicit  product* 

in  G»-rin;inv. 
Bobcniian  j^Liss  workers.. 

Sale  oi  skimmed  milk  in 
Germany. 

Tobacco  in  Mcxita,  

Ceraua  of  BuOapeK  


...do 


Apr.  JO,  1901 
Apr. 


Strikes 

Cc[isu>  ui  .\l.i(l.i{;;i.-.4:;ir  I 

Emijiratioo  via  Bremen...  | 
Glass  worker*'  strike  | 

l\>sl.il  union  

Irish  cmi|prauoD. 

Side  arms...  | 

IliitiT.tcy  in  I'russiii  

Af^ricuitural  industry  la  | 
Canada. 

GL-rtnan  irup..   ; 

Chocolate  soap  powders. 
Tea   ,.   

I.atHir  ntatiltlOb  aa«**a»»8 • • 
VVtue ............ 

Beer.  

C.)tti>n   ... 

lailarii  liLrtkc. 
POMase  stamps 

Prii. in  Matislifs  

Ak^rkuliuri:  in  .^r^cuuoa.. 
Su»rar  In  bond.................. 

Emivzr.itlOD  tIe  AlBIICr- 

Hcf  koo[>in^;  

Crops  iii  Ccy ion  

Kiiuij  r.itii.ni  ,  

Stock  r.itsinj;  in  I- 
Ajfrlculturai 


>..»....  M. ...... 


Dcparuaent  to  wbich  re« 
f erred. 


LN^imrimt^ol  ui  Agrtcuiture. 
Do. 

r>.> 

Census  Bureau. 
Defwrtnem  of  Affriculturc. 

Di  partrncnt  o(  Labor. 
r>n 

!)(., 

Navy  r)c(>a rtmoiit. 
Dc^aximcnt  of  .Xgriculturv. 
Btwanof  1  mmtfiratioii, 

DepAnncni  o(  Ayrlcultarc^ ' 

DepAttmeot  '>f  Labor 
DcpartiiMm  kA  Agrkuttore. 

Census  Btireau. 

I  >r{KirtaiCttt  o(  Labor. 

Oasus  Hureau. 

BuroBU  (4  iamiKntckKi. 
Department  of  L«W. 

I'ost -Office  l>ci.>ariment. 
Bureau  of  Immifraiian. 
War  DepnrtnMnL 

Bureau  of  Educatii>n. 
Department  ot  Agricuiuirt. 

Do. 
Do. 

Uei>artmcnt  of  Labur. 
Depanmeat  o<  AtfmnlUirC. 
Dow 

Depanoksot  of  Lalior. 


ApbtlMM* 
Wheal..... 


Bureau  of  KducAlion. 
Department  of  AgriiuLUive. 
Do.  'Ji  . 
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Trade  and  Industiy  in  Liberia.~The  Board  of  Trade  Journal, 
London,  January  17,  1901,  quotes  from  the  Moniteur  Officiel  du 
Commerce  as  follows : 

The  presence  in  Lil>cri;i  ol  a  considerahlo  number  of  people  who  li%'e  after  a 
European  fashion  is  sufhcient  tu  account  for  certain  features  in  the  import  trade. 
The  Liberiaas  have»  in  fact,  in  tome  cases  developed  requirements  and' tastes  simi- 
lar  to  those  of  Europeans— at  least,  as  regards  houses,  furniture,  and  articles  of 
dress'-^and  all  these  tastes  and  requirements  necessitate  a  considerable  imports* 
lion.  At  one  time,  the  Liberian  would  simply  pay  in  so  many  bags  of  coffee  for 
any  article  (clocks,  bronzes,  carpets,  chairs,  or  even  harmoniums)  which  took  his 
fancy.  Now,  however,  coffee  can  be  bought  at  Monrovia  for  about  3  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  Liberian  planters  can  not  so  easily  purchase  any  "article  de  luxe** 
they  may  desire.  Another  reason  beiidcs  the  f  ill  in  coffee  is  the  system  of  "  ports 
nf  entry.  '  1  he  Liberian  Government,  with  the  object  of  fosterinj^  national  trade, 
res^tric!^  the  trade  of  foreigners  tn  these  so-called  "ports  of  ciitrv"  and  grants  to 
Libcrians  alone  the  right  of  establishing  factories  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
SO  placing  the  native  produce  on  the  market.  The  insecurity  of  the  trade  routes, 
the  hostilities  between  the  various  tribes,  have  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  caravans  coming  to  the  ports  of  entry  from  the  interior. 
The  result  i*?  that  European  commerce  has  lost  and  I.ibcrian  commerce  has  not 
gained  by  this  prohibitive  sy&iem.  Another  law,  which  forbids  foreigners — i.  e., 
white  people — from  owning  land,  acts  also  very  unfavorably  on  foreign  trade.  The 
land  is  let  on  long  leases,  with  option  of  renewal;  but  a  general  sense  of  insecurity 
is  the  result  of  the  system,  for  the  owner  of  the  land  can  always  refuse  an  extension 
of  lease;  and  the  r,nvernment  can  also,  under  some  pretext  of  public  utility,  buy 
the  land  and  expel  the  tenant. 

imports  into  Liberia  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  of  articles,  vi2,  those 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  civilised  inhabitants,  those  used  by  Liberians  and  natives, 
and  those  imported  exclusively  for  natives.  In  the  first  category,  ready-made 
clothes,  shoes,  felt  and  straw  hats,  corsets,  cravats,  shirts,  hosiery,  etc.,  hold  the 
largest  place.  Among  other  articles  of  import  are  lamps,  clocks,  watches,  sewing 
machines,  musical  instruments  (harmoniums,  accordions,  musical  boxes),  and 
even  phonographs.  The  imports  of  furniture  and  household  utensils  are  much 
less  than  the  imports  of  these  articles  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  second  category  are 
included  preserves  and  alimentary  products — bacon,  ham,  rice,  flour,  cod,  salted 
fish,  preserved  provisions,  preserved  fruits,  biscuits,  leaf  tobacco,  punpowder, 
guns  of  all  sorts,  machetes  and  other  kinds  of  knives  and  swords,  wax  candles, 
petroleum,  matches,  gin.  rum.  ginger  ale,  cheap  champagnes,  sweet  wine,  soap, 
washing  blue,  potash,  umbrellas  and  parasols,  hoes,  spades  and  pickaxes,  buckets, 
enameled  iron  plates,  cast-iron  plates,  copper  plates,  crockery,  etc.  The  articles 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  natives  arc:  Cotton  cloths,  white  and  colored;  silk 
handkerchiefs,  velvet  caps,  ru)j;s,  coral,  cornelian  and  glass  pearls,  knives,  iron 
trunks,  etc.  Germany  holds  the  tirst  place  in  impuriii,  L^ngiaiid  the  second,  though 
it  must  be  noted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Imporu  from  England  are  of 
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AniericftO  origin,  notably  medicines,  rice,  flour,  preserved  fruits,  leaf  tobacco,  and 

petroleum. 

The  principal  export  ;is  rci^ards  quantity  is  rnffee,  sent  chiefly  to  Liverpool. 
Cuuuichuuc  from  the  "bind  weed"  and  various  trees  fouod  on  the  west  coast  has 
a  tendency  to  tatte  the  first  place.  Caoutchouc  is  found  in  all  the  districts  of 
Liberia.  An  English  firm  has  a  monopoly  of  the  export.  Rafia  has  also  become 
an  important  article  of  export.  It  is  used  for  making  brooms,  brushes,  and  bind* 
ing  for  gardeners.    Palm  oil  and  palm  seeds  are  also  important  articles  of  export. 


Railway  Development  in  Mexico.— The  following  is  takea 
from  the  Kevue  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  Paris,  February  2,  1901: 

The  network  of  Mexican  railways  continues  to  develop  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. More  than  74^  miU  s  of  new  rnad  were  opened  to  traffic  from  July  t,  1899.  to 
June  30,  ir>fw>.  Independently  of  the  construction  of  branch  lines  of  local  interest, 
the  great  cltorl  of  railway  companies  at  present  is  directed  toward  reaching  the 
Pacific  coast,  A  road  not  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  network  runs  between 
the  ports  of  Salina  Crui  and  of  Guaymas.  The  Mexico^uernavaca  and  Pacific 
Railroad  runs  from  the  capital  to  Zihuatanejo;  the  line  is  finished  as  far  as  Rio 
Balsas,  and  a  branch  line  will  unite  thi?  point  later  with  Acapulco. 

The  Mexican  Central  is  constructing  a  line,  partly  finished,  which  will  unite 
Manzanillo  and  Guadalajara  via  Sayula.  This  powerful  company,  which  it  pushing 
its  work  with  great  activity,  will  be  doubtless  the  first  to  establish  railway  com- 
munication  between  Mexico  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Mexican  International  has  just  decided,  after  expensive  studies,  to  continue 
its  road  to  the  port  of  Mazatlan. 

Much  farther  to  the  north,  a  new  company — the  Kansas  City.  Mexico,  and 
Orient  Railroad— has  chosen  the  port  of  Topolobampo  as  terminal  point  of  a  new 
road  which,  coming  from  the  United  States,  will  cut  the  Mexican  Central  at 
Chihuahua.  This  company  has  acquired  the  concession  and  bought  124  miles  of 
the  line  con'^triicted  by  the  Chihuahua-Pacific  Road. 

The  Southern  Mexican,  which  now  stops  at  Uaxaca,  will  soon,  it  is  thought, 
prolong  its  line  to  the  sea.  It  is  known  that  the  Pearson  Company  has  taken,  on 
a  lease  for  fifty  years,  the  National  Tehuantepec  line,  which  it  is  getting  ready 
for  traffic,  constructing  metallic  bridges,  correcting  the  curves  and  levels,  and 
ballasting  the  roadbed. 

Communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  will  also  be  estab- 
lished by  a  line  starling  from  Veracruz  and  uniting  at  Santa  Lucrecia  with  the 
railway  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Santa  Lucrecia  will  be  also  the  point 
of  union  for  the  line  which  will  unite  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  both  with  the 
Mexican  network  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Mineral  Production  of  Algeria. — The  Nachrichten  fUr  Handel 
und  Industrie,  Berlin,  March  35,  1901,  says: 

From  1S96  to  1900,  the  colony  of  Algeria  exported  3,845,566  tons  of  minerals, 

of  which  1 ,136.197  tons  were  phosphates,  2. 553,649  tons  iron  ore.  3. 503  tons  cop- 
per  ore,  16,391  ions  lead,  and  135.&26  tons  zinc.    The  net  results  of  the  mineral 
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pradttcticm  in  1900  were  $0,000  tons  lees  than  in  the  preceding  year,  as  the  lollowiog 
table  shows: 


Detcripiioa. 


Iron  

Copper. 


1 


TouK 


1899. 

 '  

Ti>m*. 

lomt. 

The  (U'rlinc  was  im[)ortant  in  all  branrhtrs  of  the  mining  pr<)<liu  tion,  !  1  '.  (he 
outlook  for  ihc  year  1901  is  far  better  than  that  ul  id99.  VVurk  will  be  resumed 
in  the  Guefrooina  mines,  which  have  been  abandoned  since  1893,  and  a  number 
of  projects  will  be  initiated,  as  new  companies  with  powerfnl  capital  have 
been  organized.  Many  large  and  rich  mineral  deposits  in  the  interior  can  not  be 
developed  on  account  "f  their  distanre  from  the  sea  and  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  The  completion  of  the  recently  projected  railways  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  mineral  ittdustries,  and  the  colony  will  become  of  importance  through 
its  mineral  wealth. 


Minerals  of  Morocco. — According  to  an  article  in  La  Gazette 
Colonialo,  Brussels.  March  3,  1901,  Morocco  is  rich  in  various  kinds 
of  minerals.  Tlie  most  widely  distributed  are  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
antimony,  mercury,  and  iron;  also  metals  belonL^ing  to  the  platinum 
j?rot»p — platiiiuin.  iridium,  pallatiiuin,  etc.  In  some  places,  manga- 
nese and  chromium  have  been  discovered,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Morocco  possesses  large  beds  of  phosphate  of  lune  The 
copper  ore  is  very  often  argentiferous  and  sometimes  auriferous, 
and  is  found  everywhere  in  the  region  of  Sous  and  of  Tangier. 
Iron  mines  are  numerous,  and  the  presence  of  gold  has  been  quite 
recently  indicated.  Lead  ore,  which  is  always  more  or  less  argen- 
tiferous, is  frequently  found  in  different  parts  of  North  Africa^ 
though  usually  subordinate  to  the  presence  of  other  metals,  as  cop- 
per and  zinc,  in  the  same  beds.  The  mines  of  Gar  Rouban,  on  the 
frontier  of  Morocco,  and  veins  cropping  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire  indicate  the  abundant  presence  of  this  metal. 


Mining  Industiy  in  Italy. — The  following  is  summarized  from 
Nach  rich  ten  filr  Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  March  3  a,  1901 : 

According  to  the  last  pnblisbed  statistics,  there  are  i  ,404  mines  being  worked 
in  Italy,  giving  occupation  to  57,000  worlcmen,  and  their  yearly  output  is  valued  at 
113,896,000.   Iron  comes  first  with  900,000  tons;  zinc  shows  133,000  tons;  and  lead, 

3?.f>f>'i  tons.  The  copper  mfne?,  however,  «hnw  the  t^reatest  increase.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  only  11  mines,  with  1,500  workmen  and  a  production  of  22,683^ 
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tons.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  s6  mines,  with  i.Soo  workmen  and  a  produc- 
tion of  95,000  ton?.  In  tS()(j.  the  sulphur  mines  in  Sicily  and  Romatjna  yielded 
300.000  tons,  against  500,000  ions  in  iSqg.  Besides  this,  manfj^ancsc.  aniimony, 
quicksilver,  and  asphalt  are  mined.  The  gold  and  silver  production  of  Italy  is 
iiardly  worth  tnenttoning.  The  marble  quarries  in  the  last  ten  years  have  uken 
on  a  wonderful  expansion,  having  more  than  doubled  their  output.  The  quarries 
of  Carrara  alone  in  the  year  1899  produced  260,000  ions,  of  which  100,000  tons 
were  exported. 


Agriculture  and  Trade  in  Turkestan.— The  Nacfarichten  filr 
Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  February  12,  1901,  quotes  the  follow* 
ing  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Zeitung: 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  easily  ranks  first  in  industry,  the  Transcaspian  district 
having  21,598  acres  in  cotton  and  the  Ssyr-Darja  district  67,473  acres.  The  export 
of  cotton  from  the  Samarkand  district  is  figured  at  16,260  tons. 

Silkworm  growing  is  increasing  in  this  district,  and  189,490  wrallonsof  good  wine 
of  the  country  were  exported  last  year.  The  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  Recently,  in  the  Ssyr-Darja  district,  experiments  have 
been  made  in  beet-sugar  cultivation,  with  the  most  surprising  results,  the  high 
proportion  of  23  per  cent  of  sugar  being  obuined.  The  Ssemirtschje  district  has 
long  been  known  as  the  granary  of  middle  Asia. 

The  mineral  wealth  <if  Turkestan  consists  chiefly  of  sail,  of  which  some  16,260 
tons  arc  produced  yearly  in  the  Transcaspian  Naphtha  is  another  mineral  product 
capable  of  further  development;  the  annual  output  is  about  1,030  tons.  Gypsum, 
sulphur,  saltpeter,  and  asphalt  are  produced  in  smaller  quantities.  In  the  district 
of  Samarkand,  besides  salt,  anthracite  coal  and  marble  are  found,  and  rich  discov* 
eries  of  graphite,  lead,  and  sulphur  have  been  made. 


Petroleum  in  Persia*— The  Nachrichten  fiir  Handel  und  Indus- 
trie,  Berlin,  January  ti,  1901,  says: 

According  to  a  communication  from  a  Belgian  company  in  Teheran,  a  petroleum 
spring  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the  village  of  Talish,  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
of  whose  existence  the  authorities  were  ignorant  until  a  proposition  for  its  develop- 
ment was  submitted  to  them  by  a  fofii^nrr.  From  inquiries  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  has  been  found  that  this  spring  was  already  known  and  worked  by  the 
villagers  before  the  Russo-Persian  war.  At  that  time,  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  the  spring  was  filled  up  and  covered,  all  trace  of  it  being 
completely  lost.  Borings  show  that  the  source  Is  not  very  deep  below  the  surface 
of  ihc  pround.  Naphtha  resenililint;  the  prodnrt  of  the  Baku  has  been  found. 
So  far,  the  Government  has  refused  to  grant  a  concession  to  foreigners  until  it 
is  decided  whether  a  native  company  may  be  formed  for  its  development. 


Telegraphic  Network  of  Angola. — An  article  published  in 
La  Gazelle  Coloniale,  Brussels,  April  21.  1901,  states  that  the  exten- 
sion uf  the  telegraphic  network  of  Angola  in  1900  was  1,610  Icilo- 
meters  (1,000  miles).    Several  important  lines  were  finished,  viz, 
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those  uniting  Loanda  with  the  Kongo  and  to  Novo  Redondo.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  the  line  irom  Mossamedes  to  Humpasa,  134 
miles,  has  been  built,  and  from  Humpasa  to  Chibia,  30  miles,  thus 
placing  the  principal  points  of  the  plateau  of  Chella  in  communica- 
tion with  the  colonies  established  there.  The  lines  from  Dondo  to 
Malange,  153  miles,  and  from  Rassoaiata  to  Lucalia,  100  miles,  have 
been  completed,  both  useful  In  the  commercial  and  administrative 
relations  of  the  provaicc.  1  lu:  ti'lcgraphic  line  frcjm  the  Kongo  has 
been  finished  as  far  as  Quinzau  (135  miles);  the  section  toward  San 
Antonio  remains  to  be  constructed.  This  line  is  of  considerable 
importance,  permitting,  as  it  will,  telegraphic  communication  with 
Europe  and  all  the  region  of  the  Kongo.  The  line  from  Novo 
Redondo  to  Dondo  (153  miles)  is  nearly  completed;  this  will  be  ex- 
tended from  Amboim  to  the  River  Longa.  The  importance  of  this 
network  is  evident;  it  has  not  only  an  economic,  but  an  admtnistra- 
ttve  significance.  The  average  cost  per  kilometer  (o.  62 1 37  mile)  was 
estimated  ii\  the  beginning  at  $81,  but  recently  it  has  been  reduced 
to  $57- 


Railway  in  Portuguese  West  Africa. — The  following  is  taken 
from  the  Revista  Portugueza,  March  20,  1901 : 

The  engioeers  and  other  personnel  charged  with  the  technical  work  for  com* 

pleting  ihe  preliminary  studies  for  the  projected  railway  from  Bcnguela  to  the 
frontier  have  begun  their  labors.  The  first  task  will  be  to  locate  the  line  already 
traced  and  for  which  bids  for  construction  have  been  asked;  then,  to  correct  the 
surveys  for  the  section  between  Benguela  and  Lobiio.  These  works  should  be 
finished  In  a  nhon  time.  The  part  of  the  line  between  Benguela  and  Catumbella 
is  of  great  importance,  since  the  last  locality  is  the  center  from  which  the  caravans 
start  for  the  interior.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  constrnrtion  wi!!  hr  begun  at 
once,  and  afterwards  surveys  will  be  made  toward  the  interior,  where  ihc  utility 
of  a  line  is  evident,  since  it  will  facilitate  the  exploration  of  a  most  fertile  country 
and  one  well  adapted  to  European  eoloniiation. 
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PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE   BUREAU   OF  FOREIGN 

COMMERCE.* 

The  publications  of  ihe  Bureau  ot  Foreign  Commerre,  iiepartmcnl  of  State,  arc: 
I. — CouyKRCiAL  Rklations,  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular  officers  on  the 

commerce,  industries,  navigation,  etc..  of  tlieir  districts. 

tl.—CoNsi  i.AK  Rki-ok  is,  issued  montiily.  and  containing  miscellanenus  reports 

from  diplonuitic  .md  <  .iiisul.ir  (■ffirrr^. 

III.  — Ai»\  AM  !•  SiiKKis,  C«»NM  i.AK  Kki"«»kis.  issued  liuily.  except  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  for  the  convenience  of  the  newspaper  press,  commerctai  and  manu- 
facturing organ  iiations,  etc. 

IV.  — Km'uk  i  s  I)k<  l.AKKIi  FoK  THB  Unitkd  Statrs,  issttcd  quarterly,  and  ron- 
tainin^  th<'  d(H:larc<i  values  nf  exports  from  the  varicnis  rotT^ul.ir  (iisirirts  to  the 
United  States  for  the  preceding  three  months  Ihcre  is  also  issued  an  annual 
edition  of  Declared  Exports,  embracing  the  leiurns  lor  the  fiscal  year. 

V.  — Spkciai.  Consular  Rkports,  containing  series  of  reports  from  consular  officers 
on  particular  subjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  instructions  from  the  Department. 

FoIiowiiiK  are  the  special  publications  issued  by  the  Bureau  prior  to  i8(^: 

L^bor  in  Kurnpc.  1878,  i>ne  vohitTie;  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries,  1884.  three 
volumes;  Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  «>f  the  United  Stales  Therein.  1879: 
Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  of  the  United  Sutes  Therein,  iSSc^Si ;  Declared 
Exports  for  the  United  States,  First  and  Second  Quarters.  1683;  Declared  Exports  for 
the  United  States.  Thixl  and  Fourth  Quarters,  1883;  Cholera  in  Europe  in  1884, 
,  1885;  Trade  Guihls  of  Europe,  1S85:  The  Licorice  Plant,  ii^s^;  Forestry  in  F.urope, 
1887;  Emigration  and  Immigration,  i8S!;-S6  (a  ])firtit»n  of  this  work  was  piihlished 
as  Co.Nsi'i.AK  Rki-oki.s  No.  76,  for  the  month  of  April,  18S7);  Rice  Pounding  in 
Europe,  1887:  Sugar  of  Milk,  1887;  Wool  Scouring  in  Belgium.  1887;  Cattle  and 
Dairy  Farming  in  Foreign  Countries,  1888  (issued  first  in  one  volume,  afterwards  in 
two  volumes):  Techiiit  al  Education  in  Europe,  1888;  Tariffs  of  Central  America 
and  the  British  West  Indies,  iRfjo. 

The  editions  of  all  these  publications  except  TarifTs  in  Central  .America,  etc.. 
are  exhausted  and  the  Department  is,  therefore,  unable  to  supply  copies. 

In  1890^  the  Department  decided  to  publish  reports  on  special  subjects  in  sepa- 
rate form,  to  be  entitled  SpRciAf.  CoNStft^a  RRroRTS.  There  are  now  the  follnwing 
Spkcial  Consular  Reports: 

/  W.  /  (/JU't.  -Cotton  Textiles  in  K(»rci(fiJ  C*>untrie»,  Fiteitin  Spanish  America.  Carpet  Manufacture 
in  Foreien  Countries,  Malt  and  Rrer  in  Spanish  America,  and  Fruit  Culture  in  Fc»rcign  Countries, 

f W  J  ( lAfo  n  n,i  iSt)i).  Rcf rigcr^itors  and  Food  FTMerratkMi  In  Forsifa  CouMrlei,  European  Bmi- 
Kration,  Olive  Culture  In  the  Alpct  MarltioMS,  and  Beet*Sugar  Industrir  and  Flax  CuUlvaltoa  in 
Foreiga  CououicSk 

j  W.J  (/^/).— Streets  and  HiKhways  in  Foreign  Coumrie«.  (New  edition,  iSq?.) 

IW. /{/J^/).  — F'tiri  Refill. itions  in  Korrijfn  Ctiuntries. 

yti.J  (/4i^).— Canals  and  Irrigation  in  Foreign  Couotrieii.  (New  edition, 

KtfA  6  (/^/ /^>.— Coal  and  Coal  ConMmptton  In  Spanish  America,  Gas  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, and  India  Uuhbrr 

y»i,  7  —The  Stave  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries. 

JW.  f  (/4B»>.— Fire  and  Buiidiag  Regulationa  ia  Foreign  Coontriea. 


*  Formerly  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Name  changed  to  liureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  by  order  of  tlie 
Soereurjr  o(  Sute,  Jnly  <>  ttn. 
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I'lUiLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 


f  W.  Q  (tS99  and  /4l7).'-AiMtfli1iBii  Sheep  and  Wool  mnd  Vagrancy  and  PuMfc  Charities  in  Pofviirn 

Counirin. 

i  'ol.  /u  (/<)^).-~Lcad  and  Zinc  Mining  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Extension  Markets  for  Amer- 
ican Ptour.  (New  edition,  1897.) 

/  >/.  II  ii^4).    American  I. timber  in  FnreiKn  Markets.    (New  edition,  i8g9«) 
i  oi.  /J  U^>.— Highways  of  Commerce.    (.New  edition,  iS^i}.) 
I-W.  13  {iS^  amd  /i)97).— Mooejr  and  Prices  in  Porel|rn  CtMintries. 

I'd.  /^(/.^VV    The  nriit,''  Triide  in  Forcit,'n  ruiintries. 

/■«'/.  /J  (/.iJ^S  ).--Fart  1.  Soap  1  rade  in  Foreign  Countries;  Screws,  Nuts,  and  Boll*  in  Foreign 
Countries;  ArgoU  in  Euro|)e.  RabUts  and  Rabbit  Furs  in  Europe,  and  CultlTation  of  Ramie  in 
Foreign  Countries.    Part  II.  Sericulture  and  Silk  Keeling  and  Cultivation  of  the  F.njrlhli  Walnut. 

I  W./dnM)Q).  Tariffsiif  Foreign  Countries.  Part  I.  Europe.  Tun  II.  America.  I'ari  lit.  Asia, 
Africa,  Auatraiasia,  and  Polynesia.    Supplement  (igooi.  Tariil»  of  Chile  and  Nicaragua. 

IW.  17  (/.<ibv)-— Dispotal  of  Sewage  and  Garl»agein  Foreign  Countries;  Foreign  Trade  in  Coal 
Tar  and  Hy-Pr<>duci». 

IW.  /,V(/(;(»)).  -Merchant  Marine  of  Foreign  Countries 

/  W.     (/(^v),— Paper  in  Foreign  Countries;  Uses  of  Wood  Pulp. 

/V/.  .^)  Part  I.  Book  Cloth  In  Foreign  Countries,  Market  for  Ready-Made  Clothing  in 

Latin  America,  P'oreii^n  Imports  of  American  Tobacco,  and  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Industry  in  Latin 
America.   Part  IL  School  Gardens  in  Europe.  Part  III.  The  Stave  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries. 

yaf.  it  UoooY  -Part  1.  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Coal.  Pan  IL  Vehicle  Industry  In  Europe. 
Part  III.  Trusts  and  Trade  Combinati«>ns  in  Kuroj>e. 

nljqoo4*nd  iqot),~\*».t\.\.  Acetic  Acid  in  Foreign  Countries.   Part  II.  MIneraUWatcr  In- 
dustry. Part  III.  Foreign  Trade  in  Heating  and  Cooking  Stores. 

Of  these  Spkciai.  Consular  Rp.ports,  Australian  Sheep  and  Wuol.  Cutiun  Tex* 
tilesin  Foreign  Countries,  Files  in  Spanish  America,  Fire  and  Building  Regulations, 
Fruit  Culture,  (las  in  Fureifft)  Countries,  India  Rubber.  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining. 
Malt  and  Heer  in  Si)anish  America,  Port  Regulations.  Refrigerators  and  Foot! 
IVesfTvation,  School  Garden-i:  Scrirultiire.  etc.;  Vagrancy,  CtC,  ate  exhausted, 
an<l  no  copies  can  t>e  supplied  Ijy  the  Department. 

There  was  also  published,  in  1899,  Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War 
with  Spain,  comprising  neutrality  circulars  issued  by  foreign  countries,  proclama- 
tions by  the  President,  orders  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  war  decrees 
of  Spain. 

Of  the  monthly  C<insi'i.ar  Khi  uK  i  ^^.  ntany  numbers  are  exhauslcd  or  so  reduced 
thai  the  Department  is  unable  tu  accede  to  requests  for  copies.  Of  the  publications 
of  the  Bureau  available  for  distribution,  copies  are  mailed  to  applicants  without 
charge.    In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers,  the  Bureau  will  be  grateful 

for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  nirnthly  r>r  special  reports  which  recipients  do 
not  care  to  retain  I'pon  nntitu  .iiion  ot  wiUrngness  to  return  such  copies,  the  De- 
partment will  forward  franking  lal)els  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  Mexico. 

Persons  receiving  C<»NStri.Alt  Rki>okts  regularly,  who  change  their  addresses, 
should  give  the  old  as  welt  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  fact. 

In  order  to  prevent  ccmfusion  with  other  Dt  M.irtmpnt  btireati^.  all  rommunica- 
lions  relating  to  consular  reports  should  be  careluliy  addressed.  •'Chief.  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Slate,  Washington,  U.  S.  A." 


VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 


The  fc^lowing  stateroentt  show  the  VAluation  of  foreign  coins,  u  given  bjr  the 
Director  of  the  United  Sutea  Mint  and  published  hj  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  viz:  "That  the  value 

of  forciik^n  coin?;,  ns  expressed  in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  that  nf  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  ut  standard  value,"  and  that  "the  value  of 
the  siantlard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  esti- 
mated annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  the  tst  day  of 
January  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury," 

In  compliance  with  the  foregf>ini:  prtivisions  of  law,  annual  statements  were 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginninjf  with  that  issued  on  January  i,  1874, 
and  ending  with  that  issued  on  January  1.  ib«/o.  Since  that  date,  in  compliance 
with  the  act  of  October  i,  iSijo,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quar* 
terly,  bejcinning  with  the  statement  issued  on  January  t,  1B91. 

The  fact  that  the  market  cxohanKe  value  of  foreign  coins  differs  in  many  in- 
stances from  thai  ^Mvni  !/\  ihe  Unilttl  Slates  Treasury  has  been  repeatedly  called 
U)  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce.  An  explanation  of  the  basis 
of  the  quarterly  vaiuations  was  asked  from  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint, 
and  under  date  of  February  7,  1S98,  Mr.  R.  E.  Preston  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"When  a  country  has  the  single  gold  standard,  the  value  of  its  standard  coins 
is  estimated  to  be  that  nf  the  number  t»f  grains  fine  of  gold  in  them.  4??n  grains 
being  reckoned  equivalent  to  1^20.67  in  United  States  gold,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  grains  in  proportion.  When  a  country  has  the  double  standard,  but  keeps  its 
full  legal-tender  silver  coins  at  par  with  gold,  the  coins  of  both  gold  and  silver  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value. 

"The  value  of  the  Standard  ioin-.  of  iDunfries  with  the  sini:!e  silver  standard  i> 
calculated  lo  lie  that  of  the  avetai^e  ni.irkt  t  value  of  the  pure  metal  they  contained 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  ol  the  proclamation  of  their  value  in 
United  Stales  gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  value  of  the  gold  coins  of 
silver-standard  countries  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  pure  gold  they  contain,  just  as 
if  they  had  the  single  gold  standard. 

'  I'he^e  valuations  are  used  in  estimating  the  values  of  all  foreign  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  i,  1S74,  t(>  April  t,  1901,  have 
been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  values  in  American  money  of  the  trade, 
prices,  values,  wages,  etc. ,  of  and  in  foreign  countries,  as  given  in  consular  and  other 
reports.  The  series  of  years  are  tjiven  so  that  coni putations  may  be  made  for  each 
year  in  the  proper  money  values  ol  such  year.  In  hurried  computations,  the  reduc- 
tions of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  for  how  many  years, 
are  too  often  made  on  the  bases  of  latest  valuations.  All  computations  of  values, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  "fluctuating-currency  countries"  should  be 
ma<le  in  the  values  of  their  '  urrcncies  in  each  year  up  to  and  including  1896,  and  in 
the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 
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VALUES  OF   i-OkKlGX  COINS  AN1>  CURRENCIES. 


To  meet  typographical  requireroenls,  the  quotations  for  the  years  i87|-rS77t  1879- 
1663,  and  1884-1887  are  omitted,  these  years  being  selected  as  showing  the  least 

fluctuations  when  compared  with  years  immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  savp  unnecessary  repetitioti  the  estimates  of  valuations  art-  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz:  (A)  countries  with  tixed  currencies,  (B)  countries  with  fluctuating  cur- 
rencies, and  (C)  quarterly  valuations  of  fluctuating  currencies. 
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A. — Cfitmirus  wiM  jSxed  emrrtneies. 

Tbe  followftiit oAkial  <tJ oiled  States  Tivamiy)  vmluatlofttof  forelirn  coin*  «1»  not  Include  " imloiof 
excbaiwe." 


CounlricK, 


Standard, 


Aisemlac  Republic..  Gold  and  fllvrr. 


Monetary  uniu 


I 


Au!itHa*Haiisary*<...-  Gold  |  Crown.. 

Gold  »nd  silver..  Franc... 
Brazil  i  Gold    Mllrciv 


British  North  Amer- 
ica <cxcciu  New*  ' 
found  land). 

BrflMi  Homhiras.... 

Chile...  


,.ilo  i  Dollar. 


Cubta  Rica.n. 
Cuba  


Denmark...^ 
Egypt....,...., 


Fbiland. 


....do. 




fkildand  silver.. 


.udo. 


(•uld   Ci  'iM  It 

....»Xlo  


France   Gold  and  silver.. 


Gcraianjr ........ 

Great  Briuln.. 


Greece.. 


Gold... 
....»ddo. 


Gold  and  sliver.. 


l.cio 

I.UO 

•  4<>.i 

<-94tJ 

•  I9«.< 

Pound  atcrllnir...l  4.w,6S 


Colon.. 
Peso... 


Value  in 
U.S.gold. 


Coins. 


Gold— argentine  (|:4.8fl,4>  and 
\4  argentine;  sUvcr^-peso  and 
di%'isiont. 
Gold-  to  crowns  (|;4.i>$,s)  and 

to  crowns. 
Gold— lo  and  ao  franc  pieces; 

silver  — s  francs. 
Gold— Si  to,  and  aa  milreis;  sil- 
-)|,  s,  and  s  nlltdt. 


Pound  ( too  pla»< 
tCfB). 


Mark... 
Pranc. 
Mark... 


Haiti  

tndia>  ~   Go1d«.. 


Ilaljr   (told  and  diver.. 


Japan  $  Gold. 

I.iNri.>   A 


Dracbna.. 

Gounle^. 
Rupee 


«*««o«a  •  ■  M*  p«* 


Lin. 


Yen  

no1l.tr. 


N'cthrrl.t  ntis 


Gold  and  silver..  Klorui.. 


Newfoundland  i  Gold... 

Penif  —  ...U......40 . 


Portugal... 
Russia  1..... 


1..4I0. 


Spain...   Gold  and  silver.. 


Sweden  and  Norway.  Gold  

Swltxerland   Gold  and  silver.. 


Dollar 

Sol  weeoeot^^vaaaasss* 


Milreie.. 
Ruble... 


.<9i3 
.<9i3 

I  .IK) 

■  4".' 

!.*»«. 4 
.48.7 

1.08 


Gold  -  estud"  'Ji.^s*.  doubloon 
($i.'>sK  .iikI  Condor  ($7.10); 
silver    peso  and  division*. 

Gold  J,  ^,  10,  Mnd  j<icoUtns;  sil- 
ver  5, iii,j5,and  yicentisimos. 

Gold-Hloobloon  ils-oi,?);  sit> 
ver— peso  (60  cents). 

(told    10  and  20 criiwnv. 

Gold    if\  .H>,  su,  and  luu  pias* 

tcrs:  silver— I,  a,  lo,  and  so 

piasuTs, 
Gold- "it>  and  .0  marks  ($1.93 

and  )3.S>.</>. 
Gold    s.   10,  /o,   50.  and  lue 

francs;  Ml»er — 5  franc». 

Gold   5,  10,  and  90  marks. 

Gold  sovcrciKn  ([Mumd  sicr- 
lini4)«iiul  halt  Mncrci^fn. 

Gold— s,  10,  20, 50, and  lotdrach* 
mas;  silver— 5  drachmas. 

Silver — gourde. 

(>old   sen  frii(,'n  ()4.8wi5;:  sil- 
ver—ni|irc  and  diviiitons. 

Gold  ^,  i'>.  5o,and  loullre: 
silver  5  lire. 

Gold — I,  9,  5,  tn,  and  ju  yen. 


Peseta.. 

Crown.. 
Franc... 


Turkey   Gold   IHaster... 

Uruguay  ......a  L......4I0  '  Peso...... 

Venaxuela.   Gold  and  stiver..'  Bolivar.. 


Gold    i<>  >luriri«:  silver— ^a,  », 
I     and  florinp. 

V,o\A    libra  ($4.866s);!tilvcr— sol 

and  divtsiona. 
Gold— I,  3*  s,  and  10  milreis. 
Gold— imperial  <|7.7i*)  and  \i 
1mperlaRi3.eo>;  silver-  Ji, 
and  t  ruble. 
GoM-  ii  pesetas*  silver-  jpeae- 
tat. 

Gold— to  and  ao  crowns. 

Gold  — 5,   III.   -•<>.  s".   ""'d  ioi> 
francs;  silver— 5  francs. 

Gold       v   --.n,  tdO,  SOBi  and  5aJO 

pia»terh. 

i.o;i,4     Gold— peso;  silver— peao  and 

divisions 
Gold-  s.    .      5"*'        ioi«  boli- 
vars; silver— 5  bolivars. 


.o«t4 


•  >9t3 


*  The  gold  standard  went  into  effect  January  i,  1900  (see  Commercial  Relationa»  tSq^K  Vol.  11,  p.  7). 
Values  are  still  sometimes  expressed  in  the  dorin,  which  is  worth  3  crowns. 

tPor  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold  itandard,  see  CowsuLAa  RBroKtv  No.  jjil.  p.  359. 
}  Gold  stand. ifd  adopted  C)ct»iber  1,  1*^7.  <See  CoirsvLAR  RsroKTS  No.  soi,  p. 
I  Gold  »tandard  adopted  October  1^  1900. 

I  For  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold  staodafd,  sec  Review  of  tbe  World'a 
»g9S-97.  p.  si4> 
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B. — Countries  ivith  JtuetMaHni^  cmrreMeies,  iSj4^t8g6^ 


Countrte*. 


Austria-Hungary*. 
Bolivia...  


Sundard. 


Morteuiry  unil. 


Value  in  terma  a(  (be  United  States  gpld  dollar 
an  Januarj  t— 


Centra)  America 

China  

Colombia...  

Beuador.  

E«yi«*  — 


Silver.. 
 4o., 


India.  

Japan.»  

Mexico  

Netherlands^ 


.Silver.. ....... 

Gold  , 

Silyer  i 

 Ao  

Gold  and 
Silw. 

Peru   Silver  

Russia  ,  4io  


t 

 do  

 4lO  

•  ..._.dOM,.  

Gold 


■  • ■ • • 


Fhiriri   $o. 

Dollar  until 

;ino  there-  | 
alter. 

Peso. 

Haikwan  tael..'  i 
Peso  ' 

'....».do.......  .j 

Poand    (too  ... 
plaaterv). 

Rupee  


47.'-' 


Yen. 


Tripoli.. 


i 


Dollar   1 

Florin...  ...I  . 

Sol  I 

Ruble  

Malibub  of  .-CI 
piasters. 


.77.«7j 


'  1878. 

1683. 

tB88. 

1S89. 

>i9a. 

1  -96.3 

iM,4t.,l 

.Bt.a 

.d9.9 

•is 

.49,9 

.«8 

.85 

1  -96,5 

.91  ,s 

4'97.4 

.61, .1 
.If  ,a 

.69,9 

•«9.9 
4.94.3 

.68 

.85 
.85 

.43f* 
.99.7 

!  

.38.6 

-S7.6 
.88,j 

•  3'. a 
•99.7 

•  7S.3 
•75.9 

.99.7 
•73.4 
-73>9 

-q«).7 

•9«.7 
.9<.3 

•J«.$ 

1 

.Si  ,  / 
•  73.3 

■  S5.y 
.63 

.68 
•  M.4 
.«i.4 

.7*.7 

Countries. 


Standard. 


.\ustria-Hungary*.  Silver   Florin 

ni)livia   ****4*  .do  i  Holivi.inu 

Crnir.il  .\mcrica  Act   I'eso 

( 'olombia....  \n.  dt>.....  ».do 

Ecuador  '  »4lo...»  '  4I0 

India  '  jdo  

japan.  '  .<!o  

MeaicoM  ^....'........do  

Peru  ».  .....~.do  


Value  in  term*  of  tbc  United  Staicti  gold  dollar 
on  January  s— 


Tripoli.. 


Rupee  

Yen  

Dollar  

Ruble  

Ao   Mahbub  of  »u 

piasters. 


»8s> 

$o.3«,i 

•".34.« 

77.' 

f". '>!..{ 

f.1.  •'' 

}"4</.> 

•77.' 

I 

•61,3 

■  S'/^ 

•45>S 

•  77.' 

.69,1 

-5«.6 

.4S.S 

•  49>> 

77. < 

•  S.i 

•4$.S 

49. « 

'     .  /«.'' 

•?4,S 

■^3.3 

!  .t,.. 

•74.5 

55.« 

•49.1 

'3Si« 

•  73 

.66.6 

•$6 

•40.5 

•53.3 

■77.1 

.69,1 

.6t,3 

•  45.5 

•49.' 

.'•1.7 

•  55,  ( 

•  49.  > 

•j6,4 

•30.3 

1  -f^/.s 

.da. 3 

•  SS.3 

.4ft.S 

.41,1 

.44.3 

*  The  silver  sundard  prevailed  in  .\u»tria-Hungary  up  to  t^yt.  The  law  of  Auyu!>l  j  uf  that  y«ar 
fsee  Consular  Repokts  No.  147,  p.  613)  established  the  irold  standard. 

f  Tlie  Knyplian  p  ninil  t.rramr  lixcd  in  v.tluc.it  f4.<>4,  i  in  ■'''7. 

(The  Netberlandii  florin  fluciuaieil  up  to  the  year  1&80.  when  it  became  tixed  at  4U.J  cents. 
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C^Qtutrierfy  valmatiomt  of  ^uelttating  turrenties. 


CouQtries. 


tSgS. 


Ccntrml  At 


<  (>1< mihiii 

Ecuador. 

M«-xi<  '>.  .. 

Pant..... 


AiniiV  ; :n  l   

("untuu  UK- 1  

(  hefoo  Uel.»..«.. 
Chinkiang  Ue)  .. 

Fuchau  tacl  ...... 

H;lik\^.(n  ... 

Hankaii  t;i('l  

Hoi\f;fcori^'  tacl.. 

N'iiii;i>i>  t.u-1   

Niucb  wJing  tMl. 
Sbjini^hat  tacl.... 

Swulmv  l.u-I  

TalLap  uel  

Tlcntslti  ucL — I 
SiWcr  pcMX 

......4I0....  

Silver  rupeet. 

Silver  iliill.ir...... 

Stiver  kr4kn>....... 

Silver  aol  


Tan  1 

Apvil  (< 

Oct.  1. 

*".4i.8 

^•43.* 

1 

.4i.a 

■43.6 

.66,* 

.67.6 

.70,6 

.68.3 

•<^,4 

.7<i.4 

•  65.5 

•  63.3 

.64.6 

.67. S 

.66,9 

.00 

.6() 

,61 ,1 

•  '^'iS 

•<55.3 

.60,8 

.71,8 

.64, « 

.61,9 

.63.  J 

(•) 

(  ' 

(*> 

'•4..- 

.65 

.67,9 

.65,9 

,61 

.66, J 

.6a,6 

-61.7 

.64. 5 

.66 

'■1  .1 
.66.6 

.68" 

.'•5.- 
•7» 

.64.1 

.«,4 

•  42>4 

.  - 

.11  .^^ 

<4».4 

•4<^ 

.41,8 

.43.6 

.M,t 

.19.1 

.19.4 

-•0,7 

.46 

-44.4 

•4S.4 

•47i4 

,«7,8 

■'»7.S 

•07.7 

.oS 

.4a»4 

•40f9 

.4l*< 

•4Jt< 

1899. 


Jan.  I. 


•43.9 

7* 

.70,8 

■  6(),il 
.65,6 

.66.4 

(•> 

.65,3 
.66,5 
.64.8 

's.  > 

•7«.4 
.66,8 

•43>9 
.ao,6 

.47.7 
.06,1 
■43>9 


April  1. 

lulv  1 

(Jet.  1, 

|o-43.* 

•43.4 

•14.3 

■  43.< 

.70,4 

•7«.6 

•7° 

•  7'-' » j 

.f«7,i 

•  68,4 

••7«4 

■  1/0.  u 

.69,0 

.00,9 

.05, a 

•  7>  i4 

«t  Jl 
•  71 ,8 

•65»7 

.07 

.00 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

• ' '  7  .  ^ 

■  '•7,3 

.65,y 

.67,, 

.«>,! 

.64.1 

.65.4 

.<M,4 

.6S.» 

'7".7 

.7* 

•7« 

.fi9t4 

.68.3 

.43.4 

■44.3 

•4J.0 

.K>,6 

.at 

-40,7 

■  17  •  ■■ 

4-'.  1 

•  47 

.08 

-43t4 

.44,3 

•43.« 

Countrica. 


Bolivia  

C«B(rml  ABflrioa 


i^oix. 


1401. 


I.. .««»•»... • 


CoiolB<bla...«f.«niM*  Ml 

India   


»Ma«»nr»aa»»»— 


jnoncwry  unii. 

Jan,  1, 

April  I. 

July  1. 

Oct.  I. 

Jan.  i. 

April  1. 

Silver  boliviano. 

<0'4=«.7 

ft».43.« 

|o.43.« 

>»«45.» 

$0.46,9 

|o-45»l 

Silver  |n'v<  1...  

41.7 

•43.« 

.43.8 

•  45.' 

■46.5 

.45,  • 

.69.1 

.70.S 

.70,9 

•  7*.6 

.75.7 

.73.9 

Canton  lael—  

.M.9 

♦Jo,3 

.T0i7 

•7».7 

•7$.S 

.7at7 

riicf.  N'  Uirl  

•'•7.4 

.'■7.S 

•69.7 

•73.4 

•^9.7 

Cliinki.iiig  i.ir\.. 

•<>S».3 

.71,3 

•74 

.71,* 

.6s,6 

■67t4 

.70,1 

•*7.5 

H.iikwail  l.icl  .. 

7" .  .< 

71,7 

.73,1 

•  74. a 

•77. » 

■74. » 

H.itikixii  I.k  I  

'•t.7 

•  ''5.<> 

.68,a 

.7P,9 

.68, a 

Hongkong  tad.. 

(•) 

(•■) 

(•) 

{•> 

(•> 

<*) 

Ningpo  tael  

.'■'■,.S 

•'•7.7 

■;<•,: 

7"  ■  ' 

Nfochwang  tael. 

.'>'',. s 

•7Jf 

Sh;ingtMii  tael.... 

.63,1 

.64.4 

.64.6 

.66,6 

.6t,« 

Sw.itdw  tacl  

.  ^1,0 

5 

.''7.4 

''■7.1 

Takao  tacL...  

.71 .  } 

■7i<4 

-  7'j .  .f 

Jit* 

Tientsin  taeU... 

.67 

i 

•?«>t7 

■7.i.4 

■7n.t 

Silver  pcm........ 

.4^.7 

.4.<.''' 

.43.8 

•45.» 

-4'>.Ji 

4S,  1 

......^lo.  ...•*.*.....*. . 

.■H.7 

.43/' 

.43.8 

•  4S.t 

.46,3 

•45. » 

Silver  riijicc*  

.■0.3 

.•0,7 

.x>,8 

•*a««*a*»»4« 

Silver  dollar......' 

.46.4 

.47»3 

.47f* 

>49 

•5«».9 

'49 

Silver  knui.iM.... 

.<»7.q 

.08 

.ot.i 

.o«,3 

.08,6 

.08,3 

811  vv  aoliM........ 

•49»< 

•43«t 

•4».7 

- 

•The  *' British  dollar  "  has  the  same  legal  value  as  the  Mexican  dolUr  in  Hongkong,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  .md  l..thuan. 

tThc  sovereign  ia  the  ttaodard  coin  o(  India,  but  ibe  rupee  is  the  money  oi  actouoL 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  following  table  embraces  only  such  weights  and  measures  as 
are  given  from  lime  to  time  in  Consular  Rkforts  and  in  Commer- 
cial Relations: 

foreign  vteighu  and  mt^nrts^  teilk  Ameritan  e^niwtknts. 


DcnomiiMiK  ms. 


I 


Where  used. 


American  e(juivalcnr&. 


Alonidc . 

Ardeb... 
Art 


rc...  

Afobe  

Arr^tcl  or  libra.... 

ArrotM  (dry!..,  

Do  

Do....  

Do  

Do  

Do  

AiTobadiquidK... 

Arshinc  

Arabine  ^MiiMre).. 
Artd  

R..ril  

Barrel  

Do  

Hericovels  

Bongkal  

Bouw  

Hii   


Pnrtugal.^.....  4*4«>IC»ttom. 

F.gyja   7.6r;u7  busbelm. 

Metric  ,  acre. 

Paraguay  |  is  pounds^ 

F'orUiKal..  I  I. nil  pounds. 


3  J.  38  pounds. 


Argentine  Kepubtic —  

R  ra  /  i  I  

Cuba   ts.}f*n  imundt. 

Portugal  I  ii.j8  iMMindft. 

Spain   pounds. 

Venesuela    ^5.4014  |x>und^ 

Ctttn,  Spain,  and  VcfMxucltM.  4.  gallons. 

aS  inches. 
5.44  square  leei. 
1. 13  pounds. 

io.<»7S7  >:.ill<iiiv. 


RuMia  „  

 49  

Morocco..  «••.. 

Argentine  Rrpuhlic  and  Mcxioo... 


Butt  twiner  

CalBso....  

Candy  

I>o  

Canur  

Do  

Do  

Cantaro  (caiHark.. 

Carga  

Catty  

Do*...  

Do   

Do  

(  entaro  , 

Centner  

Do  , 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  


Malta  ^customs)  ....l  11.4  gallons. 

Spain  (rainiw)...........  leo  pounds. 

Russia..  361. 1 J  |H>undSu 

India   Sja  grains. 

Sumatra.....   7  ,<i«b.  s  square  metcn. 

1,1 1  i.in  >,  t  inch 

S|>ain   i4c>KaUi>n». 

Malta   5.4  gallons. 

India  (Bomfwy  t   %ju  |»>Tinrts 

India  «. Madras)   y»i  jKHinds. 

Mor<x-co   113  pounda, 

Syri.i  (n.im.»s(U9>.   575  jMninds. 


Do. 


Cbetvcrt  „, 

Chllk  

*  More  frequently  called 

avoirdupois. 
ZVl 


Turkey 
Malu.. 

Mexico  and  Salvador. 

China  

Japan  

Java,  Siam,  and  Malacca^MM 

Sumatra  

Central  -America  

Bremen  and  Brueswick..............^...... 

Dannstadt...  

Deniii.ii  k  .ind*  Mor«r»y. 
N  u  rem  be  rg.«......... 

Prussia  ............M«**«**M«.< 

Sweden ........ 

Vienna. 
ZollveKlii 

Double  or  metric.  ~. 

Russia. 
CUna.. 


..MM..... 


1^4. Tuj^  poundv 
17)  pounds, 
jcio  pounds. 
'  iiiS  p«iunds. 
1.11  pounds, 
i  .js  pounds, 
i.xi  pounds. 
4.yiji  (;allon& 
117.5  pounds. 
tio.>4  pounds. 
110.11  pounds. 
iij.4j  pounds. 
113.44  pounds. 
93. 7  pounds. 
123.5  pounds, 
ito.a^  poumlB. 
2K1.46  pounds. 
$.7748  bushels. 
Ml 


mercbants  In  the  treaty  poru  it  equals  i.sjii  pound* 
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Foreign  weights  otut  mmwumva  vrith  Amerkan  4yau«a/ni/f--ConUniied. 


Where  used. 


AcuencMfi  Ciiutvaleats. 


Cojrko.^  

Do< 

Ciwdra—   

Do.  

Do..^.........  

Do.  

Cubic  meter  

Cwt.  itaundredweigbt)....  

Dcssiatine  

Do  

Dnchme  

Bfypdan  wdfhtsand  neiifMriH.. 
Faric^'j  ulry).......  ,  

Do  

Do.  ;  

Do  

Do  


Sa  ra  wa  k  

Siam  (  Kuyan)  

Argentine  Republic....M  ....^i.... 

Paraguay  

Paraguay  ^square)  

Uruguay  

M  c  t  r  I L  

British.......................................... 

Ruaala  

Sp;iin  

Greece........................  

{Ser  CoMSOLAK  Rbpokt^  No.  144.) 

Central  Ancrka  

Chile..  

Cuba   

Mexico  

Muro4co  


Do....  

Do.  

Do  

Fanega  (liquid). 

Pcddao.  

Frail  (raMns)..... 
Friucan  

Doi).... ............ 

Frasila  

Fuder  

Funt 

Gamice  

'Gram  ,. 

Hectare  

HcctoUlert 

Dry  

Liqiiid...  


Urofuay  (double)  

Umguay  (flncle)  

Venezuela.  

Spain  «  



Sfiain  

Argentine  Republic. 
MeJd€o.~  

7;in7ibar  

Luxemburg..  

Russia  

Russian  Poland  

Meuic  


Jocb  

Ken  

Kilogram  (Ulo).. 

Kikmetcr  

Klaftcr  

Koku   

Korrcc  

Kwan  

Lpw  


>.....jdo.  

 xlo  

Auatria«Hungary.. 

J»I«B.  

Metric..........  


Do..... 
D»»... 


Ruiaia  

Japan  

RuMia...  

J»PM»  

Belgium  and  Holland. 
England  (dry  mall)..... 
G«niumy....  


Russi.>n  Ptjlaad  

Spain  (salt)  

Paraguay  

China  

Argentine  Republic. 
Contr*!  Anerita...... 

Chile  

Cub*  

McKico.  

Peru  

Portugal  

Sp>ain.~  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  


3t«9lpoillldl. 

9,667  pottRda. 
4.aaeret. 

79.9  yards. 
8.077  square  Icct. 
Nearly  j  aercf. 

35.  <  cubic  feet, 
iia  pounds. 

i.$99  bushels. 
Half  ounce. 

I.S74S  bushels. 
'*57S  busbela. 
■.$09  budicla. 

.scrikc  icuicga,  70  Iba.; 
full  lane({a.  titf^ 

7.776  bushels. 
3.888  bmhcli. 

bushelK. 
16  gallon*. 
Lojaerea. 
v.  pounds. 
j-Vxj/b  quarts. 
a.squam. 
J5  pounds. 
36^.17  gallona. 
o  gai8  pound. 
0.S8  gallon. 
15.4512  graina. 
a.47t  acre*. 


budicb. 

26.417  K'lllODI. 

i.4iM  acres. 
6  feet. 

J.J046  pounds. 

0.  631376  mile. 
»i6  cubic  feet. 
4.962^  bushels. 
J.  5  bushels. 
8.a8]>OtUidft. 
85.134  bushels. 
82.  bushels. 

2  metric 
pounds). 

1 13.90 

buAbels. 

bushels 
4,760  pounds. 
4,633  acres. 

5  feet 
1.01.17  pounds. 
l.043POIIIld«. 
I  Ail  4  pounds. 

1.  utoi  pounds. 
1.0146s  pmndi 
1. 0143  pounds, 
i.oit  pounds. 
i.e«44  pounda. 
1.0143  pounds. 
1.0161  pound*. 
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Ftmgm  wtightt  «m(mMsurei,  wiiA  Amfricam  tgmvalints — Continoed. 


DcfKNoinations. 


I 


Where  u&ed. 


American  equivftlenis. 


I 


  Metric  \  1.0967  qiiaru. 

I.ivrc  (pound)   Greece.   i.i  pounds. 

Dw  I  Guiana   1.0791  pounds. 

 ..........I  Bnytafld tUnbcrjk  .~   Square,  y,  cubic  feci. 

unhewn.  40  cubic  l«et: 
inch  pMnks,ioDMipcr- 
ficial  /ecu 

 —  Co«u]Ue»..~  ilum. 

D<»M.»m»»M.<«»   Nicaragua  and  SftiTa4(Mr.<...M..   1.727  aLres 

Marc........  •>  I  Bolivia....  0-507  pound. 

Maiud   India   M  pound*. 

Meter   Metric   39. 37  inches. 

Mil   Denmark   1  4.68  mites. 


Do... 
MilU...... 

Morgen . 
Ok« ...... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do... 
Pic  


Dennarii  ^eogrmphicsl)...   4.6*  miles. 

Nicarjf^uai  and  Honduras   1. i4g3  milei. 


Plcnl  Borneo  and  Celebes. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do, 


Prussia  

BgTPt  

Greece  ,  

Hungary  , 

Turkey....  

Hungary  nnd  Wallactaia.. 
Egypi  — 


■ 


Pie. 


Do. 


Pile. 


China,  Japnot  and  Sunaum, 

Java  

Philippine  Islands  

Argentine  Republic  

Spain.  

Turlcey  ,  27.4  inches 

36.11^  pounds. 


acre. 
4.7315  pounds. 
J. 84  pounds. 
3.0817  pounds. 
3.82838  pounds 
3.S  pints. 
31  inches, 
13S.64  pounds. 
■3jVi  pounds. 
135.1  pounds. 
t37.<>  pounds. 
a9478  foot. 
a9i4or  foot. 


Pood  I  Russia   

Fund  (pound)  I  Denmark  and  Sweden  , 

Quarter   Grc-.it  Britain  ,  „,  „..,. 

Do  '  •          London  (coal)  

Ouinul   Argentine  Republic......  

Do   Bratil    

Do   Castile,*  ChUc,  Mexico,  and  Peru 

Dp—  Greece  „, 

Dp......   Newfoundland  (fish)  

Do»   Paraguay  

Do    Syria.   ....,„..,..„, 

Do   ■  Metric 

Kottle  I  Palestine 

Do...  

Sngeo  

Salm....  

Se  

Seer  

Sbaku  

iSHo   .  ... 

Sundard  (St.  Petersburg).........., 

Stone.  

Swerw.....  


Sun  

Tael.  

Tan  

Ta..  

Ton  »  

Toodc  (cereals)! 
Tondeland  


Syria  

Russia....  

Malu  

Japan  

India  

J«P"n  

 Ay,   

Lumber  measure. 

Britleli.  

Uruguay........  


■  *tM  1 1 «  i  M  *««»»•*  ■  HMO*  •  • 


Japan  

Cochin  Cliina.........  

Japan  

 jAo  

Space  measure..-.  

Deontark.  

».....do  

*  Although  the  metric  weights  are  used  ofidally  in  Spain,  the  Castile  quintal  is  employed  in  com. 
uiercc  in  the  Pciuosula  and  colonies,  save  In  Caulooia;  the  Catalan  quinul  equals  ^t.?!  pounds. 


t.  las  pounds. 

8.3Si  bushels. 
36  busbets. 
■01.4s  peuadSk 
I -so  c/5  pounds. 
101.41  pounds. 
U3.t  pounds. 
113  pounds. 
100  pounds. 
13$  pounds. 
3  30.46  pounds. 

6  pounds. 
sK  pound*. 

7  fecu 

4g<->  pounds. 
0.034 SI  acres. 
I  pound  I J  ounces, 
tt.93os  inches. 
1.6  quarts. 
16s  cubic  feel. 
14  pvuwdff. 

«,7ao  cuadnis  (see 

dra). 
t.t93  inches. 
S90  7S  grains  iiroyi. 
o,  *5  acre. 
3  pecks. 
40  cubic  (eel. 
3.94783  bushels. 
1.36  acres. 
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Foreign  wngkts  amt  measurtSt  with  Amerieam  efuivaien/s — Continued. 


Denuminaiioaii. 


Where  ui>ed. 


I 


American  cquivalen(&. 


TmAo  

Tsun    '  China  

Tunoa  |  Sweden  

Ttonland   Sweden  

Vara  ,...„  '  Argentine  Republic 

Dn   Central  America  

Do   Chile  aad  Peru.  , 

Cuba  , 

CurafM  

Do   Mexico  


Japan  j  6  <eet  «|iiai«. 

 1  1. 41  inche*. 


Do.. 
Da. 

Do,. 


Paraguay.. 
Spain......... 

Venetiiela. 


Vtdro   RuMla  

Vcvfee*  I  Ivleof  Jersey. 

Vcrst   Kl^^.U   


Vloclca   Ku*iiao  Fwlaod. 


4. J  bushels. 
i.aB  acre«. 
34.1306  inches. 
33.87  inches. 
33.367  inches. 
33. inches. 
33-37S  inches 

33  inches. 

34  incbe«. 
0.9141 17  yard. 
33.384  inches, 
a. 707  Kallont. 
71.1  square  rodt. 
0.663  mile. 
41.98  acres. 


METRIC  WEIGHTS  ANH  MEASURES. 

iveighU. 

Milligram  (|^«  grain)  cqualsi  0.0154  t{rain. 
Centigram  gram)  equals  0.1543  grain. 
Decigram  (-^  gram) equals  1.5433  grains. 

Gram  equals  15.432  grains. 

Decagrarti  (10  g^rams)  equals  0.3527  ounce 

Hcnograin  (100  grams)  equals  3.5274  ounces. 

Kilogram  (1,000  grams) equals  2.2046  pounds. 

Myriagram  (10,000  grams)  equals  33.046  pounds. 

Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  330.46  pounds. 

Millier  or  tonnea — ton  (1,000,000  grams)  equals  3.304.6  pounds. 

Metric  dry  mf^iasurft. 

Milliliter  (,  q'qq  liter)  equals  o.oOl  cubir  iru  h. 
CcntililtT  (  J      liter  (  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 
Deciliter       liter)  equals  0.1022  cubic  inches. 
Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 
Decaliter  (to  liters)  equals  9.08  quarts. 
Hectoliter  (too  liters)  equals  2.S36  bushels. 
Kiloliter  (f  ,000  liters)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 

Metric  liqmd  nuasures. 
Milliliter  (jo'oo  liter)  equals  0.0388  tiuid  ounce. 
Centiliter  (^^g  litcn  equals  0.338  fluid  ounce. 
Deciliter       liter) equals  0.945  g'H- 
Liter  equals'  1.0567  quarts. 
Decaliter  (10  liters) equali  a.6418  gallons. 
Hectoliter  ( 100  liters)  equals  26.417  gallons. 
Kiloliter  (i.ooo  liters)  equals  264. 1  ^  gallooa. 

Metric  measura  of  lettg*A. 

Millimrtrr  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 

Ceniinielcr  (yjj  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 

Decimeter      meter;  equals  3.937  inches. 
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Meter  fijuals  3')-3T  imfics. 

Decameter  ( lo  meters)  cquais  393.7  inches. 

Heclumeter  (too  meters)  equals  32S  teei  i  inch. 

Kilometer  (i.cxx)  meters)  equals  0.63137  mile  (3,280  feet  10  inches). 

Myrtftmeter  (10,000  meters)  equals  6.:ti37  miles. 

Afftrit  surface  measurti. 

Ccniare  \\  square  meter)  equals  1,550  square  inches. 
Are(ioo square  meters)  equals  119.6  square  yards. 
Hectare  <lo.ooo  sqnare  meters)  equals  3.471  acres. 


CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


COMMERCE.  MANUFACTlRtS,  ETC 


Vol.  LXVI.  JULY.  1901.  No.  260. 


TEAK  INDUSTRY  OF  SIAM. 

One  f)f  the  principal  intliisirics  of  Siam  is  the  teak-lumber  busi- 
ness. Teak  is  the  most  valuable  lumber  for  shipbuilding  in  the 
world.  It  does  not  yield  to  the  intiuences  ol  moisture  and  drought; 
it  is  not  liable  to  the  attack  of  borers  and  other  insects;  it  does  not 
split  or  sprawl;  and,  while  it  is  a  strong,  durable  wood,  it  is  easy  to 
work  and  very  light  in  the  water.  As  a  beautiiu;,  dark-colored 
wood  ousceptible  of  a  very  high  degree  of  fuiisli,  it  will  continue  to 
be  in  demand  wherever  fine  finishing  lumber  is  needed  in  shipbuild- 
ing, and  because  of  its  peculiar  qualities  that  resist  the  influences 
of  iron  when  brought  in  close  contact  therewith,  there  is  no  substi> 
tute  for  it  yet  discovered  as  the  backing  for  armor  plates  in  vessels 
of  war. 

Because  of  the  attention  given  at  this  time  to  our  Navy  and  mer- 
chant marine,  information  on  this  subject  should  be  of  interest  in 
the  United  States. 

The  area  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  valuable  teak  forests 
are  found  is  not  extensive,  being  restricted  to  Burma,  Siam,  and 
Cochin  China.  Some  teak  has  been  found  in  Java,  but  it  is  not  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  as  yet  the  forests  of  Cochin  China  and  a 
part  of  Siam  are  inaccessible.  The  limit  of  their  area  and  the  in- 
creasing demands  now  made  upon  these  forests,  because  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  shipping  throughout  the  world,  is  presenting  a 
oroblem  which  the  British  Government  has  attempted  to  solve  by 
No  aso  1  ?o5 
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planting  new  forests;  but  many  of  these  attempts  have  proved  fail- 
ures,  and  at  best  it  takes  from  sixty  to  eighty  years  to  grow  a  tree 
large  enough  for  superior  lumber. 

There  are  but  three  ports  in  the  world  from  which  teak  is  ex« 
ported — Rangoon,  Moulmein,  and  Bangkok.  Of  these,  Rangoon 
stands  first  and  Bangkok  and  Moulmein  rank  about  equal  in  the 
amount  exported. 

The  term  *'teak  forest"  is  a  misnomer,  for  the  teak  trees  do  not 
form  a  forest  as  the  term  is  understood  in  America,  but  generally 
are  rather  found  in  clumps,  or  perchance  as  individual  trees,  in 
forests  and  jungle  among  uther  timber.  This  wood  grows  upon  the 
mountain  sides  and  in  high,  hroken  country,  and  is  segregated  to 
the  extent  of  one  tree  for  every  ten  or  one  hundred  trees  of  other 
kinds  throughout  the  forest  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  much  more 
exjH'nsive  to  work  such  timber  out  to  the  Streams  than  it  is  to  work 
the  forests  of  Amerit  .1.  where  the  trees  grow  nearer  together  and 
roads  arc  constructed  by  which  the  entire  product  can  be  removed. 

It  is  this  heavy  timber  thus  scattered  that  renders  the  use  of 
the  elephant  in  the  trak  forests  imperative,  for  teams  of  any  kind 
wouki  be  prevented  from  doini^  the  work  by  the  dense  jungle.  This 
great  beast,  accustomed  to  making  his  way  llirough  the  under- 
growth, is  strong  enough  idone  to  handle  the  logs  and  work  them  to 
the  stream.  But  elephants  are  expensive  and  at  the  same  lime  are 
singularly  dclirate  animals.  On  an  average,  an  elephant  will  work 
only  five  hours  a  day  five  days  in  the  week  and  seven  months  in  the 
year.  And  even  at  this,  he  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  the  owner  is  fortunate  who  escapes  with  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  loss  per  annum  by  death. 

Siam  furnishes  about  one-tOnrih  uf  the  teak  of  the  world,  and 
the  tpiality  of  the  leak  timber  found  here  probably  ranges  with  the 
best.  It  is  (  nst(tinary  for  trade  reports  to  rale  ii  second  to  Burmese 
leak  ;  Init  .ill  these  rr])()rLs  come  from  British  sources,  and  the  British 
conlrul  the  leak  interests  of  Ibirina.  The  British  Adnmaliy  con- 
tracts have  for  many  years  been  placed  in  Burma,  and  lliat  depart- 
meui  is  proverbially  slow  in  accepting  a  change;  again,  greater 
experience  there  may  have  resulted  in  greater  care  in  manufacturing 
the  product  for  the  market.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  streams  that 
bear  the  Burmese  and  the  Siamese  teak  to  the  seas  pierce  the  same 
regions  and  find  their  product  in  the  same  forests. 

The  teak  forests  of  Siam  are  situated  in  the  upper  provinces  at 
a  distance  of  several  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  capital,  Bangkok, 
with  which  they  are  brought  into  communication  by  the  River 
*'  Chow  Phya,"  commonly  called  the  Menam,  and  its  tributaries.  In 
these  forests,  which  are  leased  for  terms  of  years  to  the  upcountry 
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traders,  the  trees  are  first  "girdled*' — that  is  to  say,  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year  the  bark  and  sap  are  cut  through  all  round 
the  trunk  close  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  the  wood  lighter 
and  better  for  land  and  water  transport  before  it  is  carried  away,  and 
to  prevent  what  is  known  in  America  as  sap  rot.  This  is  rendered 
unnecessary  in  countries  where  the  cold  of  winter  drives  the  sap  out 
of  the  trees  and  thus  prepares  them  for  the  lumberman  through 
nature's  own  process.  This  operation  must  be  completed  at  least 
two  years  before  the  trees  are  cut.  The  trees  are  then  felled  at  the 
proper  time  and  made  ready  for  transport.  They  are  afterwards 
hauled  by  means  of  elephants  to  the  creek  or  small  stream  which  is 
nearest  to  them.  These  several  operations — girdling,  felling,  and 
transporting  to  the  creek — require  a  period  of  about  three  or  four 
years ;  but  it  is  after  the  butts  reach  the  creek  side  that  the  most 
formidable  causes  of  delay  beg^n  to  operate.  Even  if  the  season 
should  be  favorable  and  the  brooks  full  of  water,  the  logs  float  at 
a  slow  pace  down  them,  and  have  to  be  worked  forward  with  the 
aid  of  elephants  by  the  process  called  **ounging"  until  they  reach 
the  larger  streams.  Here,  their  progress  is  impeded  by  blocks 
and  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  and  the  assistance  of  elephants  is  still 
needed.  The  transport  of  a  number  of  logs,  after  arriving  at  the 
larger  streams,  to  the  rapids->-about  150  miles — requires  on  an 
average  four  months  (in  a  good  season),  and  thence  downward  to 
Bangkok,  seven  to  ten  weeks.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, they  may  reach  Bangkok  in  six  months  from  the  time  of 
arriving  at  the  main  streams,  or  three  and  a  half  years  from  the  time 
of  being  gircllcd  in  the  forest. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  l)y  no  means  in  every  year  that  there  is 
enough  water  in  the  creeks  to  lioat  tiie  logs  at  all.  and  still  less 
certain  is  it  that  they  will  be  (loated  as  far  as  the  deep  stream  before 
the  floods  subside.  Out  of  ten  years,  there  will  not  usuallv  bv  uKsre 
than  two  or  tliree  when  tliere  are  full  lloods.  and  three  or  four  wlien 
there  are  fioods  of  average  height  and  duration.  The  other  three 
or  four  or  even  five  years  will  be  "dry"  years,  and  will  only  permit 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  wood  being  brought  out  of  the  forests. 

Thus,  taking  one  thing  with  anc^ther  .md  allowing  for  the  average 
delay  caused  by  more  or  less  dry  seasons,  it  apjiears  that  from  the 
time  when  money  begins  to  be  expended  upon  a  teak  tree  until 
it  arrives  in  Bangkok  and  can  be  exported  a  period  of  from  three 
and  one-hall  10  seven  years,  or  even  more,  must  elapse,  during  the 
whole  of  which  money  continues  to  be  expen<!ed  on  the  tree,  either 
in  working  it  or  watching  it,  wliile  no  returns  (  an  b{?  had.  Besides 
the  actual  expenses  of  felling  ami  transporting  by  land  and  by 
water,  there  is  the  royalty  to  be  paid  to  the  lessor  of  the  forest 
and  the  Government  royalties  payable  on  the  main  river.    It  is  also 
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necessary  to  keep  a  considerable  staff  of  watchers  to  guard  against 
the  continual  pilfering  of  logs  and  against  fires. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  easily  conjectured  that  a  very  large 
capital  is  needed  for  persons  engaging  in  the  upcountry  teak  trade, 
and  the  capitalists  who  embark  in  this  business  must  be  content  to 
see  their  money  locked  up  for  a  very  long  time  before  profits  can 
come  in.  If  a  bad  year — i.  e,,  a  dry  season — should  occur,  no  profit 
can,  for  the  time  being,  be  expected ;  and  if  this  should  be  followed 
by  a  second  bad  season,  it  will  be  impossible  either  to  make  any 
profit  or  even  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended.  Hence 
it  happens  that  in  contracting  loans  in  this  business  and  making 
arrangements  with  the  lessees  of  forests,  a  long  period  of  years  is 
included  in  the  compact,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  very  gradual  repays 
ment  of  the  sums  advanced.  In  many  cases,  no  interest  is  paid 
upon  such  loans  for  several  years,  while  the  wood  is  being  worked 
down  to  Bangkok,  and  then,  out  of  the  ultimate  proceeds  of  sale, 
are  paid  at  length  arrears  of  interest  which  reach  sometimes  an 
almost  incredibly  large  sum.  If  a  season  is  good,  the  trader  pays 
the  interest  readily  and  willingly;  if  it  is  bad,  he  is  obliged  to  hold 
it  over,  much  against  his  will,  for  the  rate  of  interest  is  heavy  in 
Siam,  and,  in  the  case  of  many  traders  who  are  "men  of  straw,'* 
exorbitant. 

As  it  is  with  the  lessees  and  head  contractors,  so  it  is  with  the 
subcontractors  and  foresters.  These  latter  invariably  obtain  ad- 
vances from  the  lessees  and  repay  them  in  kind,  with  interest  in 
good  seasons.    It  is  an  unheard-of  thing  for  these  people  to  pay 

interest  in  money;  and  a  lessee  who  attempted  to  enforce  such 
payment  would  not  only  fail  to  obtain  it,  but  also  forfeit  his  chance 
of  obtaining  contractors  in  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
interest  on  loans  to  stibcontractors  is  unpaid,  owing  to  dry  seasons, 
it  is  necessary  to  advance  them  fresh  capital,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  in  a  better  year  to  deliver  the  wood  wfiich  they  owe. 

The  logs,  when  felled,  and  before  being  transported,  are  stamped 
with  llie  owner's  hammer  marl<.  Having  reached  the  creeks,  and 
having  been  floated  down  river  past  the  rapids,  they  are  made  up 
into  rafts,  which  are  dispatched  en  route  to  Bangkok  in  charge 
of  raftsmen  who  understand  the  business  and  generally  work  fur 
a  single  emjiloyer,  between  whom  and  themselves  there  is  mutual 
conlidcnre  The  task  of  these  men,  as  well  as  of  those  who  work 
the  logs  down  to  the  niaking-up  stations,  is  one  of  great  responsi- 
bility. They  have  to  contend  with  the  great  difficulties  of  naviga- 
tion and  to  guard  against  the  machinalions  of  the  timber  thieves 
wlio  infest  the  water  courses.  Occasionally,  nruwilhstanding  the 
utmost  vigilance,  a  raft  will  break  up;  and  then  an  imuiense  amount 
of  energy  is  reouired  to  collect  the  logs  and  save  them  from  plunder. 
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One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  an  upcountry  teak  trader 
is  that  of  being  always  able  to  command  llic  services  of  able  and 
trustworthy  rafters,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  injuries  vvliich  any- 
one can  inflict  upon  a  lessee  is  to  destroy  or  impair  the  confidence  of 
the  rafters  in  his  credit  and  prospects. 

The  teak  trader  must  also  find  and  keep  reliable  .uul  well-paid 
ai^ents  at  the  principal  towns  on  the  river  where  the  rafts  a;c  made 
up,  anil  uL  Liic  sLaiHjn  where  the  duties  are  levied.  He  must,  dur- 
ing his  visits  to  Bangkok  and  to  places  within  his  district,  intrust 
his  valuable  elephants  and  other  movable  property  to  the  charge  of 
employees  who,  if  not  punctually  paid,  are  apt  to  levant  with  the 
animals  or  other  things  and  sell  them  at  more  or  less  ridiculous 
prices  for  their  own  benefit. 

In  short,  the  teak  trader  of  the  forest  must  have  at  his  command 
a  very  large  reserve  of  capital,  to  be  employed  during  bad  years  in 
keeping  up  the  huge  staff  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  success- 
fully  carrying  on  his  business. 

The  cost  of  working  teak  in  Siam  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  royalties  to  the  Government  have 
increased  200  per  cent,  the  price  of  elephants  has  increased  over  100 
per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  labor  to  work  the  forests  has  advanced  over 
200  per  cent;  and  to  this  increase  has  been  further  added  a  heavy 
difference  in  exchange,  which  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
producer. 

The  limited  area  of  the  forests  from  which  the  supply  for  the 
future  must  come,  the  restrictive  measures  now  being  imposed  by 
the  Government  on  those  working  concessions  already  granted  and 
the  refusal  to  grant  new  concessions,  and  the  increasing  demand 
year  by  year,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  advance  in  cost  of 
production,  argue  a  material  rise  in  the  prices  of  teak  in  the  near 
future.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  prices  are  ranging  comparatively 
low  just  now,  because  of  large  purchases  having  been  made  in  antici- 
pation of  this  expected  advance,  and  because  the  past  season  has 
been  phenomenally  favorable  for  bringing  teak  down  to  the  market. 

Again,  the  teak  market  of  the  future  promises  to  be  more  steady 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  because  of  the  elimination  of  the  small 
traders  from  the  business.  There  were  many  of  these  in  tin  earlier 
days,  but  they  have  been  gradually  crowded  out  by  the  circum- 
stances already  mentioned  in  this  report.  These  small  traders,  being 
unable  to  hold  their  product  for  any  length  of  time,  were  obliged  to 
sell  when  their  rafts  came  to  the  local  market  for  whatever  prices 
they  could  realize;  and  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  these 
men  in  the  trade,  this  often  caused  a  decided  fluctuation  in  the 
market. 
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Hcvond  tlic  li-'.nl  waters  of  the  Mmain  in  northern  Siam,  and  on 
the  uthL-r  ui  the  ilivide  which  fornih  ihc  water  head  that  sepa- 

raltrs  the  waters  of  the  Mcnam  and  the  Mekone^  rivers,  are  lar^e 
tracts  of  virgin  teak  forests  of  splendid  quality.  Tiie  Mekong  pene- 
trates this  region  2,500  miles  from  its  mouth;  but  its  rapids  and 
waterfalls  render  rafting  impossible  and  must  prove  destructive  to 
individual  logs  in  their  journey  to  the  sea.  Thus  shut  off  from 
approach  from  the  north  and  inaccessible  from  the  south  because  of 
the  mountain  range,  these  valuable  forests  will  probably  remain  un> 
developed  for  years  to  come — buried  treasure  for  the  future  of  Siam. 

By  courtesy,  T  am  permitted  to  use  the  fotlowini^  tables: 

Import,  l  Onsumption^  and  itvck  of  Kasl  Jnaia  tmk  Jor  Europe,  iSqi  to  tqoo. 


Y«nr. 


I  s^D  (December  31).. 

cBqI.....  

1B92..  .«  


tBqS..., 
1896..., 
1897.,., 


Pori«  of  shipment. 

Import. 

Connimp* 
tion. 

Slock. 

Moulmetn. 

Rangoon. 

Bangkok. 

LoAdt. 





W.343 

'3. 5*5 

44.3*7 

45<!»9* 

17, 1^9 

34.830 

>.93S 

4  - .4.*.' 

13.544 

10,700 

tfB.394 

»8,S9J 

a»,3<Si 

y  •  "^^^  1 

33.3^ 

47.»V» 

4fti9S7 

I J. 707 

71,10a 

7St433 

1  ,  1 

11,900 

f,'\ ,  '■. 

•77.«*4 

N..TK.-  The  i<>nn.»;;c  ch.»rtcr<il  1  muiiry  i  for  the  cxj  .  rt  •  i  Europe  for  t9n  amounted  to  iiiivo 
tons,  oi  which  4,541  tons  were  irom  liurtoa  and  0,649  ^onu  (rum  liMnjekuk. 

*OTenide  detiveries  from  London  to  ctHttineotal  ports,  euimated  at  about  s,ei»  loads,  are  not  In- 
cluded in  tbi«  total. 

Import^  comsumptim,  and  stotk  0/  East  India  teak  in  the  TJiames^  t9gi  to  rgoo. 


Year. 


(December  jt). 
 »  

ifi^ij  





«895  

iM  

I  Sg7   a    >  >«.«...  , 

1898  

»3»9  

1900.  .'.»• 


i'urts  u(  shipment. 

Import. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Stock. 

Moulmeln. 

Rangoon. 

Bangfkok. 

Loadt. 

Loads. 

9.763 

4  f  39,1 

10,704 

11,408- 

4.44  < 

i,ao5 

8,100 

i<i,  s'''.' 

g.<»4t> 

4,6' .14 

«> 

13,636 

<J.7«3 

3,870 

4.3Sa 

7«S 

8,007 

>".444 

2.S«I 

IJ.4^" 

21 ,4?<1 

i8,os9 

i<'/'37 

^.•44' 

3. "'3 

24,663 

>3>379 

11  il^ 

6a6 

t8,88o 

»«,166 

2,171 

a.34> 

»5.S" 

^0,871 

t3,ot« 

JB.7--J 

I,4fiS 

22,789 

8,887 

6.W 

i,S.;3 

•St393 

i«.a79 

t4.g6i 

Bangkok,  March  jo^  igoi. 


Hamilton  King, 

Consul-  GentftU, 
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JAPANESE  INVESTMENTS  OF  CAPITAL. 

Consul  Lyon  sends  from  Hiogo,  April  6,  1901,  clipping  from  the 
Kob6  Chronicle,  showing  the  enormous  expansion  in  Japan  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  joint-stock  companies  since  the  war  with  China. 
The  article  reads: 

SH  AKl  >   ANl»  COMI'AMKS  IN  JAIAN. 

A  very  interesting  scries  of  articles  is  in  t<jursc  of  publication  t)y  thr  Chugai 
Sbogyo  Shim po  on  the  cconoraical  situation  in  Japan,  which  incidentally  shows 
what  an  eoormous  expansion  has  taken  place  since  the  war  in  the  capital  invested 
in  joint«tock  companies.   Our  contemporary  apparently  regards  the  depression  of 

trade  as  due  in  some  pnrt  to  this  fact,  combined  with  the  undertaking  of  too  many 
public  works  by  the  GovcrnmcTit.  The  followini^  table  show;  the  amnimt  of  rapi- 
tal  invested  in  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  companies  in 
1899,  compafed  with  the  figures  for  189$.* 


Amount  of  capititl. 

Increase  In 
1899. 

J  095. 

1*4 .«» 

45,000 

135.0CM 

660,000 

1  ,  .-■"1,  <TO 

3  ^  ^  ■  '  ■  '  ■ 

87^,.,.., 

5,7ob,uoo 

51  ,ut>J 

1,505,000 

7S7.'»> 

74*t«» 

J  ■■.'=,'',■■ 

■jat 

1,183,000 

977,000 

006,000 

,.  /^J  ."Xi 

.■ ,  VI 

1  ,  ,L<» 

s»aos.ooo 

39Q.OOO 

s, 106,000 

1,?  o.' ■-■ 

■,.«,. 

«,o83.ooo 

761,000 

a.ojg.ooo 

651 ,000 

1  .  ■■lo 

7,140,000 

>r  .-■  •^^ 

a,s8i,  •• 

9iB,eoe 

i((s,<no 

746,<!mi 

.:'■'■,!•■> 

ST9t«00 

78,o(» 

44<«<>o» 

<  f  f  > . "  0 

i37.7(5iO(» 

30»*85«ooo 

^,030,000 

4,9x4,000 

471,000 

t7,on> 

4S»tOoe 

19,34*  fOOO 

6,g47,uLH:i 

i».494,aoo 

78.483,000 

4i.857i<wo 

Companies. 


AgrteuHurmt  <0mipnnit9. 
Tea  nnd  orduifds.  

^^^^^f*y- -  F  

Mmmt^acimring  t0mfami€S. 


«oo»o»" • • ■ • • 


Sok^brewlniT' 

Siijiar  rclinin^  

TotMuxo  miuauiaciuriugM-. 

Mcdldfie — .  

Cotton  sj-tiiinint'  

Cxaiua  woi^viiig.  V  

Woolaii  wofk...^...........  

Electric  light  


««*»*t««0«a«0««*«*«**a ■ • • •««o*o«a» • ■ • • ■ • • M****** • ■ 


Papor  fnilts  

PttUokum»~...  ...... 

TOcsaad  faciei  ■smifactttrinB....  

Ccfnent  »  •  

Coai  miniriKra..  «  

Cereals  uuiM.......  »>.....>,...........  

Kai^  ootiwi  Mkl  ccami   

Silk  coctxtns  ai^d  r:iw  silk  

Textile  goo<ljk..»uM»«...4»....  ,  

Timber  an4'hlBbVt*«»  Mi««o*«taoafto»M««««*fto»o«««««««o»«o»*fr«  ■«««••»»»•  •#•««< 

Land  and  huu<«s, 
Warehousing 
Banking  ai^aM 


Insurance  :'^-\^  \..\  r  fn'iiiiiin 
Theater  .,.X^i^mmt..<tt'^^* 

Marine 


Railway  *h...>.'rf...w^,..,.> 


.;ffa  la  Uto  origirMil,  are  here  given  in  Ok  United  :>t»tea  equivatenus  in 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  com- 
mercial companies  under  (he  bead  banking  and  money  lending,  and  among  the 

manufacturing  c<>m  |>anics  in  cotton  spinningand  tobacco  manufacturing,  is  very  cooo 
siderable  indce«1.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  other  businesses,  the  increase  in  the  four 
years  in  carh  rase  exceeds  i.ooo.ckxj  yen.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  re- 
turns do  not  include  what  may  be  called  private  undertakings  as  opposed  to  joint- 
stock  com  panies.    I  f  these  be  included,  the  increase  In  capital  will  appear  as  follows : 


Companies. 

1899. 

167.751,000 

73,89i,c«o 
99,cr73,i]OD 

49.893.000 
99,364,000 
44,980,000 

$383,000 
ii7,SsS.ooo 
44,  S^, 000 
54,093,000 

340,36o,(*jo 

215,361,000 

II  will  thus  be  seen  that  under  the  head  of  "commercial  and  financial"  the  in- 
crease in  capital  for  the  four  years  amounts  to  the  enormous  total  of  ^117,858,000 
and  in  "  transport"  to  $54,093,000.  To  the  capital  strictly  so  called  must  be  added 
the  sums  raised  by  debentures  by  the  various  jolnt«8tock  companies,  which  are  thus 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1895: 


1899. 

1895- 

locreaae. 

$910,000 

3,015,000 
5,558,000 
3,939,000 

f99«i«» 

1 ,930,000 
2,885,000 

Ji,095,mv> 
a. 673,010 
3,929,000 

>3,4aa,soo 

S,8o6,ooo 

7,6q7.ooo 

Adding  the  inrrea";e  of  ilchentures  during  the  four  years (57.697,000) to  the  tajji- 
tal  of  companies,  we  reach  a  total  of  j223,ooo,otK>,  in  round  numbers,  as  the  total 
increase  in  the  capital  invested  in  business  in  Japan  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Japan-China  war.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  an  enormous  increase  should  ex- 
cite serious  questioning  among  Japanese  economists,  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
it  shows  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  business  i>r  in  the  direction  taken  by  invest- 
ments ratlu  r  than  an  actual  expansion  of  capital.  Howcvcr,  the  figures  are  well 
Worth  the  study  of  economists. 


LAND  TITLES  OF  FOREIGNERS  IN  JAPAN. 

Consul-General  Bellows  writes  from  Yokohama,  March  25,  1901: 
Both  houses  of  the  Japanese  Diet  have  passed  a  law  which  mate- 
riallv  affects  land  titles  held  hv  forciicncrs  and  thus  settles  some 
much-vexed  questions  relating  to  perpetual  leases  and  superficies. 
A  translation  of  this  law,  as  published  in  the  Japan  Mail  of  this 
morning,  which  I  am  assured  is  official,  is  as  follows: 

LAW  RELATINC.  TO  RIGHTS  OK  PERPETUAL  LKASKS. 

Article  I.  A  rt^jht  of  perpetual  lease  created  in  favor  of  foreigners  or  foreign 
juridical  persons  by  a  title  deed  of  perpetual  lease  issued  by  the  Government  shall 
be  a  jus  in  rem,  and  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code  relating  to  ownership  shall  be 
correspondingly  applicable  thereto. 
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A  right  of  ]icri>c(ual  lease  may  be  the  object  of  other  right*  in  mccordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  code. 

The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  shall  not  apply  in  cases  other- 
wise regulated  l»y  the  title  ili  Ltl,  trtaties,  laws,  or  ordinances. 

Akt,  it.  When  a  iransler  nr  transmission  of  a  ripht  of  perju-tual  lease  takes 
place,  such  transfer  or  transmission  can  n^il  be  set  up  against  third  parties  unless 
the  fact  has  been  recorded  on  the  title  deed  by  the  local  anthorities  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  land  is  situated. 

Art.  hi.  The  registration  tax  shall  not  be  imposed  on  the  registration  of  a 
right  of  perprturil  ]ert<;e  itself,  nor  on  the  regisLration  of  rights  having  as  their 
object  a  right  of  perpetual  lease. 

Art,  IV.  Special  provisions  may  be  enacted  by  imperial  ordinance  with  refer- 
ence to  the  registration  of  a  right  of  perpetual  lease,  or  the  registration  of  rights 
having  as  their  object  a  right  of  perpetual  lease*  or  the  registration  of  buildings 
erected  on  land  held  under  a  perpetual  lease. 

Sf  Pri,EM ENTA K V  REG V  L.VTIONS. 

Art.  V.  This  law  shall  utce  effect  from  the  day  of  its  promulgation. 

Art.  VI.  The  provisions  of  article  45  of  the  law  relating  to  the  operation  of  the 
civil  code  shall  be  abolished  from  the  day  of  operation  of  this  law. 

Art.  VII.  A  right  of  perpetual  lease  or  a  right  having  as  its  object  a  right  of 
perpetual  lease,  which  has  been  respectively  registered,  prior  to  the  operation  of  this 
law,  as  a  superficies,  or  as  a  right  having  as  its  object  a  superficies,  shall  have  the 
same  validity  as  a  right  of  perpetual  lease  or  as  a  right  having  as  its  object  a  right 
of  perpetual  lease*  duly  registered  as  such. 


FOREIGN  ENTERPRISES  IN  KOREA. 

Minister  Alien  writes  from  Seoul,  February  26,  190X : 
The  American  firm  of  CoUbran  &  Bostwiclc  has  received  the  con- 
tracts for  a  highway  18  miles  long,  to  cost  385,000  yen  ($141,930), 
and  for  the  extension  along  this  road  of  the  present  electric  street 
railway,  to  cost  730,000  yen  ($358,560),  in  connection  with  an  electric- 
lighting  plant  for  the  city  of  Seoul.  The  same  firm  has  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  bank  and  office  building  in  Seoul  to  cost  70,000 
yen  ($34,860)  and  for  purchasing  nickel  blanks  sufficient  for  the 
coinage  of  nickel  5-cent  pieces  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000.  It  has 
also  secured  the  contract  for  the  system  of  waterworks  for  the  city, 
which  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000,000  yen  ($1,494,000), 
to  In-  I  aid  for  by  a  loan  secured  upon  the  Korean  customs  revenues. 
Capable  engineers  are  now  making  a  survey  for  this  work. 

American  mines  in  Korea  are  being  successfully  worked;  the 
permanent  staff  of  Americans  engaged  in  these  mines  numbers  some 
seventy  men,  eiuhu  en  havinc:  recently  arrived.  The  German  mines 
do  not  appear  to  be  so  satisfactory,  and  they  are  agitating  t!ie  ques- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  connect  Seoul  with  Gensan,  a  port  upon  the 
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cast  coast;  this  road  would  tap  the  German  mining  district,  but 
would  pass  through  a  dilBcult  cuunlry  with  a  sparse  population. 
The  French  have  recently  secured  a  mining  concession,  and  French 
engineers  are  surveying  the  route  for  a  railway  to  connect  Seoul 
with  Songdo. 

The  Seoul-Fusan  Railroad,  which  the  Japanese  are  endeavoring 
to  build,  would  be  excellent  for  the  development  of  Korea,  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  would  add  enough  to  the  facility  of  travel  to 
repay  the  large  expense  entailed  in  its  construction  and  operation. 
Steamers  can  easily  make  the  voyage  from  Fusan  to  Chemulpo  in 
forty  eight  hours,  while  it  is  announced  that  the  journey  by  rail  will 
occupy  thirty-six.  However,  a  committee  of  forty  has  been  formed 
to  promote  the  building  of  this  railway. 


ALLEGED    GOLD   DISCOVERIES   IN  SAMOA. 

There  have  been  so  many  letters  of  inquiry  sent  to  this  office  con- 
cerning the  discovery  of  gold  and  Other  precious  metals  in  these 
islands  that  I  fee!  it  my  duty  to  report  upon  the  subject.  United 
States  papers  have  published  statements  in  regard  to  the  gold- 
bearing  sands  of  Samoa,  and  it  appears  that  many  people  have  paid 
for  expenses  of  development,  etc. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  made  investigations,  and  if  there  are 
minerals — either  gold,  silver,  mica,  nickel,  zinc,  tin,  or  any  other — 
in  these  islands,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  them  or  to  find  any  per- 
son who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  fact.  If  there  is  any  "Gold 
Mining  Company  of  Apia"  (as  reported  in  United  Stales  papers), 
the  records  do  not  disclose  the  fact,  and  the  officials  have  no  in- 
formation upon  the  sul)iet  t.  No  steamers,  schooners,  or  other  ves- 
sels are  ent^aged  in  trans{)ortincr  sands  or  ores  to  Sydney  or  to  San 
Francisco  or  elsewhere;  no  such  persons  as  those  named  as  consti- 
tutins^r  the  "Gold  Mining  Company"  are  known  here,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  a  tremendous  swindle  is  being  perpetrated,  and  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  know  the  facts. 

L.  W.  OSBORN, 

Apia,  March  2j,  jpoi.  Consul- General. 
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QUININE  AUCTION   IN  BATAVIA. 

Consul  Rairden,  of  Batavia,  March  4,  1901,  repuris  thai  the  iiiiuh 
public  auction  sale  of  quinine  was  held  in  that  city  on  February  27, 
1901,  and  the  follow uig  were  the  prices  realized: 

Editio  II  and  III.  consisting  of  seven  lots,  22.68  to  25  kilograms 
(46.4  to  51.15  pounds):  Sold  at  ai  florins  ($^.44)  for  Editio  II  and 
36  florins  ($10.45)       Editio  III  per  kilogram  (2.3046  pounds). 

Editio  II,  twenty-three  lots  of  from  33.68  to  35  kilograms:  Sold 
at  30.50  and  30.95  florins  ($8.24  and  $3.42)  per  kilogram  (3.3046 
pounds). 

Editio  II,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  lots,  each  weigh- 
ing 22.68  kilograms  (46.4  pounds):  First  hundred  lots  sold  at  30 
and  31  florins  ($8.04  and  $8.44),  and  twenty  lots  at  30.90  florins 
($8,40)  per  kilogram. 

At  this  sale,  3,471.6  kilograms  (7,103.89  pounds)  of  quinine,  the 
full  amount  put  up,  was  disposed  of  at  satisfactory  prices.  The 
average  price  realized  for  Editio  II— 30.59  florins  ($8.38)~is  equal 
to  the  unit  price  of  0.085  florin  (3.4  cents)  for  the  bark  in  Amster* 
dam. 

The  next  two  auction  sales  of  quinine  are  advertisea  to  take 
place  April  3  and  May  15,  1901,  respectively. 

A  daily  paper  of  February  27,  1901,  reported  that  a  St.  Louis 
firm  had  contracted  with  the  Bandoeng  manufactory  for  a  large 
supply  of  quinine  at  0.08  florin  (3.2  cents)  per  unit 


OPENING  FOR  ELECTRIC  PLANTS  IN  INDIA. 

The  followini^  ciippiiig  from  the  CalcuUa  Riiiilishman  (>i  March 
9,  1901,  shows  a  p-xjssiblc  opiinrtunity  tor  our  mamilacturcrs  of  elec- 
trical machinery  to  secure  the  contract  for  the  proposed  electric 
plant  in  Lahore,  tlie  capital  of  the  Punjab. 

Besides  Lahore,  which  has  a  jiopulation  of  about  ^oo  000,  the  fol- 
lowing large  cities  of  India  have  no  electric  plants:  Madras  (260,- 
000),  Delhi  (115,000),  Lucknow  (150,000),  Allahabad  (100,000), 
Agra  (200,000),  Cawiii)ore(i  20,000),  and  Benares  (225,000).  Madras, 
it  is  true,  has  one  for  tramways,  but  not  for  lighting. 

Electric  lighting,  though  only  introduced  inl(.)  Calcutta  last  year, 
is  conuHL;  into  general  use.  A  contract  has  also  been  let  for  chang- 
ing the  tramways  from  horse  to  electric  power. 

Bombay,  with  a  population  of  750,000,  has  no  electric-light  plant, 
and  the  tramways  are  operated  by  horsepower. 
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1 1  would  seem  iliat  these  cities  were  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
our  nianutaclurcrs. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gray,  barrister  at  law.  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Remington,  Bombay  Tram- 
way Company,  nrf  nei^ntiatinp  with  the  Lahore  muniripal  committee  for  a  conces- 
sion of  the  muiiopuly  ul  ihc  su^ipiy  o<  electric  light  and  power  within  the  municipal 
limitB,  for  thirty  years,  on  the  general  tines  of  the  Calcutta  concession.  Their  pro> 
posals  also  include  an  electric-tramway  line  between  the  city  and  the  railway  sta- 
tion, with  a  possible  extension  to  Mian  Mir.  The  municipal  committee  has  agreed 
to  entPT  into  netjntiations.  providefl  that  the  'oral  t^overnment  concurs  and  that 
satistactory  guaraniies  and  an  agreement  un  the  general  lines  of  the  Calcutta 
license  be  entered  into. 

R.  F.  Pattsrsok, 
Calcutta,  March  J 4^  ipoi.  Consui'Getieral. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE   IN  SYRIA. 

Owing  to  the  financial  crisis  which  Beirut  is  at  present  experienc- 
ing,* there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  business  of  com- 
mission houses,  and  they  are  the  agencies  which  in  this  country 
conduct  nearly  all  the  trade  with  foreign  lands.  The  most  extensive 
importers  inform  me  that  their  dealings  with  local  merchants  have 
been  reduced  materially.  The  gathering  of  the  silk  and  grain 
harvests  in  May  and  June  is  likely  to  afford  some  relief. 

Although  there  has  been  a  lull  in  actual  business  transactions, 
nothing  has  been  able  to  check  the  voluminous  correspondence 
which  for  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  carried  on  between  Syrian 
mercantile  houses  and  American  exporters.  The  Trade  Index, 
Peck's  Buyers'  Index,  and  American  Exporter  have  proved  a  great 
help  to  this  consulate  in  promoting  trade,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
more  copies  of  these  valuable  publications  might  be  advantacccousl y 
distributed  in  Beirut  and  other  Syrian  towns  (Damascus,  Tripoli, 
Haifa,  Sidon,  and  Latakia)  where  attempts  are  being  made  to  open 
a  way  for  American  products  and  manufactures. 

A  recent  resurvey  of  the  local  field  has  proved  very  gratifying, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  increased  volume  of  business  done 
with  the  United  States  as  on  account  of  the  general  interest  mani- 
fested by  commission  firms  and  merchants  here  in  regard  to  Ameri- 
can yiroducts.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  except  sewing 
machines,  practically  no  American  goods  re.iehed  this  niarkel  until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  the  trade  is  therefore  yet  in 
its  infancy. 

Weber  &  Co.  are  awaiting  a  shipment  of  cotton  goods  from  New 
York.    They  seem  conhdent  that  these  can  successfully  compete  in 

*Sce  Advance  Shrbts  No.  gSg  (March     1901):  Consvlak  RaMns  No.      (Maf,  1901)1 
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various  lines  with  the  so-called  Manchester  goods,  which  have  mo- 
nopolized this  market  for  many  years.  Cotton  fabrics  constitute 
nearly  one- third  of  the  total  imports  into  the  Levant.  The  same 
house  has  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
months  some  $700  worth  of  shoe  leather,  and  also  some  rope.  The 
leather  is  thought  by  local  merchants  to  be  the  best  article  ever 
introduced  here.  Weber  &  Co.  have  faith  in  our  flour,  and  they 
have  also  received  samples  of  American  watches.  The  latter  are 
especially  intended  for  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  and  other  in- 
terior points. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Emy,  another  prominent  commission  agent,  is  now  in 
correspondence  with  American  exporters  of  cotton  goods,  flour, 
shoes,  clocks,  paper,  etc.  He  has  already  brought  in  some  $4,000 
worth  of  American  carriage  and  shoe  leather,  and  has  the  same 
favorable  report  to  give  of  it  as  Weber  &  Co.  Mr.  Erny  recently 
imported  some  American  bicycles,  which  were  sold  in  Damascus. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  limited  demand  for  bicycles  in  Syria. 

The  house  of  Pr.  Wehner,  from  which  much  was  expected,  has 
failed  to  accomplish  anything  of  importance  in  the  way  of  importa* 
tions  from  the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  some  carriage 
springs  (a  shipment  amounting  to  about  $300),  nothing  definite  has 
been  consummated.  Their  relations  with  Europe  are  such  that  the 
managers  secure  terms  of  payment  practically  to  suit  themselves. 
They  courteously  reply  to  all  tetters  and  inquiries  addressed  to 
them,  however,  and  they  have  certainly  given  our  exporters  much 
valuable  information. 

Aug.  Duplan  &  Co.,  as  well  as  the  house  of  Khacho  &  Co.,  are 
looking  into  the  question  of  American  coal.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
coal-dust  briquettes  are  now  being  successfully  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  article  should  be  introducerl  here  in 
the  near  future.  Duplan  Co.  have  rerently  b<iuv,^ht  some  900 
worth  of  American  wire  nails.  They  are  endeavoring  to  establisli  a 
useful  agency  for  the  Barber  Line  (direct  steamers  from  New  York) 
at  Beirut. 

Pharaun,  Issa,  Schoucair  &  Co.  have  lately  beci>mc  iati  rested  in 
American  paints,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  coal,  cotton  goods,  etc. 
They  are  tlie  larjrest  importers  of  coal  in  this  country. 

H.  Audi  Co.  have  imported  over  200  Columbia  }>honographs, 
and  recently  opened  a  parlor  for  the  exhibition  of  American  phono- 
graphs and  such  electric  novelties  and  appliances  as  the  Ottoman 
(iovcrnnient  will  admit.  Some  four  weeks  ago,  they  ordered  from 
New  York  an  electric  phonograph,  which  is  exj-ei  ted  to  add  new 
life  to  the  sale  uf  these  iusLruments.  Audi  &  Co.  hope  soon  to  light 
their  phonograph  parlor  by  electricity.  The  best  customers  for 
phonographs  are  tlie  Moslems  of  Beirut  and  Damascus,  who  buy 
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them  for  their  harems.  B.  Audi  &  Co.  are  daily  expecting  a  $350 
windmill  from  Iliinois,  which  will  be  erected  in  the  Bekaa  plain 
(Coele-Syria).  They  are  confident  of  a  future  trade  in  windmills, 
and  believe  that  these  territories  will  before  long  require  a  great 
quantity  au<\  variety  of  irrigation  machinery.  They  informed  me 
the  other  day  that  they  had  a  customer  for  a  1 7-horsepower  windmill 
for  flour-grinding  purposes  (estimated  value,  $3,000),  which  also 
was  to  be  erected  in  the  interior. 

Philippe  Turkel  &  Co.  seem  to  be  unusually  fortunate  in  securing 
samples  from  the  United  States  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  They 
handle  American  beer  and  have  sold  519  cases  of  48  bottles  each,  up 
to  date.  One  hundred  and  fifty  cases  have  just  been  received  direct 
from  Milwaukee.  American  wire  nails  have  been  sold  by  Turkel 
&  Co.  durincf  tlie  last  year  as  follows:  For  Beirut,  $529;  Damascus, 
$1,173;  Cyprus,  $665;  Tripoli,  $810.  Thcv  have  also  sold  wire  nails 
for  ^'afa  and  Mersine.  Turkel  iS:  Co.  arc  csf)ecially  interested  in 
hardware,  and  have  made  arrangements  with  a  New  York  house  i<i 
handle  this  branch.  They  assure  me  that  a  good  cjpenin*};-  ♦•xists 
here  fur  American  iron  in  bars  and  for  steel  beams,  bul  lliev  have 
not  the  (  apital  to  enter  intr)  this  business.  It  will  be  taken  u])  by 
Pharaon.  Issa,  Schoucair  k  Co.  and  others.  A  Chicago  firm  is  send- 
ing Turkel  \  Co.  a  sample  windmill,  to  be  erected  at  Yafa. 

H.  Sabbag  ^S:  fiis  was  the  first  Syrian  house  to  bring  in  from 
America  well-drilling  machines  and  windmills.  Althf)ugh  the  man- 
agers have  several  hpecinieas  on  hand,  they  are  not  pushing  the 
business  at  present,  as  they  are  waiting  for  the  return  of  a  repre- 
sentative w  lio  was  sent  to  the  United  States  for  the  special  purpose 
of  studying  this  and  other  matters. 

Luttiche  iiL  Co.  (Uaniascus)  arc  prepared  to  represent  American 
export  houses.  They  are  expecting  a  sample  shipment  of  our 
agricultural  implements  and  garden  tools. 

Najib  Letayf  is  bringing  from  the  United  States  canned  meat, 
fish,  and  fruit;  also  com  flour,  oatmeal,  etc*  Other  local  importers 
of  American  groceries  and  provisions  are  Fadoul  Ribeiz,  Geoi^e 
Komnos,  and  Henry  Naggiar. 

N.  &  G.  Araman  are  in  correspondence  with  American  exporters 
of  mechanics*  tools  and  hardware.  There  is  a  promising  field  in 
Syria  for  such  articles,  as  well  as  for  iron  and  steel  in  other  forms. 

Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  prospective  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  American  traveling  salesmen,  something  unknown  in 
the  commercial  annals  of  Syria.  A  representative  of  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company  has  already  been  here,  and  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  two  other  commercial  travelers  from  the  United 
States  are  bound  for  this  place.  As  missionaries  for  trade  expan- 
sion, catalogues  and  price  lists  are  good,  samples  are  better,  but 
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*  'drummers"  are  by  far  the  best.  German  success  in  distant  markets 
is  largely  due  to  the  German  traveling  salesman.  Commercial 
travelers  representing  various  branches  of  American  industry  should 
visit  this  city  once  or  twice  a  year,  carrying  with  them  full  lines  of 
samples.  They  will  be  able  to  get  along  very  well  in  Beirut,  even 
if  they  know  no  other  language  than  English. 

G.  BiE  Ravndal, 
Beirut,  March  23,  i^i.  ConstU, 


Under  date  of  April  15,  the  consul  adds: 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  one  of  the  two  commercial 
travelers  referred  to  in  my  report  of  Marcli  23  has  been  here  and  is 
much  pleased  with  his  visit,  although  the  total  amount  of  the  orders 

secured  by  him  in  Beirut  and  Damascus  did  not  exceed  20,000  francs 
($3,860).  Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  Krny,  also 
mentioned  in  that  report,  for  future  business.  I  learn  that  the  orders 
taken  were  chiefly  for  leather,  hardwart^,  mcchantrs'  tools,  and  lamps. 

In  my  list  of  commission  ag't-nis  in  Beirut  interested  in  American 
products,  I  accidentally  omitted  the  uanu:  ol  R.  Somerville,  an  old 
linglisli  resident,  who  has  imported  during  the  last  couple  of  years 
American  oil  stoves,  meat  grinders,  and  oth«M-  artirles  of  hardware. 

Having  learned  from  Damascus  that  the  chict  engineer  of  the 
Mecca  Railway,  Mr.  Meissaer,  wants  a  few  portable  well-drilling 
machines,  as  it  is  necessary  to  open  wells  along  the  route,  1  have 
suggested  to  Messrs.  Sabhag  &  his,  of  Beirut,  who  have  on  hand  a 
drilling  machine  for  shallow  wells,  l)Ought  in  Indiana,  that  they  at 
once  enter  into  correspondence  with  "La  Haute  Commission  du 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Hejjas,"  Damascus,  with  a  view  of  furnishing 
American  machines  for  the  drilling  operations  under  consideration. 
1  beg  to  reiterate  my  reconi:ii<  adation  tif  a  year  ago  (see  CoN.->ri,AR 
Reports  for  June,  1900*),  that  an  expc-rt  lie  sent  here  from  tlic  United 
States  to  canvass  the  held  in  tnc  interest  of  American  irrigation 
machinery,  for  whicli  I  believe  there  is  a  promising  market  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  adjoining  territories. 

After  about  nine  months  of  negotiations,  in  which  this  consulate 
has  taken  an  active  part,  the  municipality  of  Beirut  placed,  on  April 
I,  an  order  with  a  Buffalo  manufacturer  for  a  $3,3<>o  steam  street 
roller.  I  have  no  doubt  the  machine  will  give  ample  satisfaction 
and  will  prove  a  powerful  wedge  in  opening  up  this  market  for 
American  products.  As  far  as  known^  it  will  be  the  first  machine  of 
its  kind  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

•Also  AovANCK  Shbsts  No.  r>*  (April  ta,  1900). 
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SYRIAN  SILK  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  advisability  of  United  States  importation  of  Syrian  raw  silk 
direct  Instead  of  via  Lyons  has  been  urged  in  former  reports.*  Silk 
is  to  Syria  what  wheat  is  to  our  Northwestern  States,  and  what  cot- 
ton is  to  the  South.  If  we  succeed  in  inaugurating  direct  dealings 
in  silk,  the  two  countries  will  be  brought  into  close  relations,  and 
American  products  will  find  a  hearty  welcome  in  Syria.  Direct  and 
regular  steamship  facilities  might  be  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  success  of  this  movement.  It  is  a  matter  of  high  commercial 
importance,  exclusive  of  the  ini mediate  benefits  which  presumably 
would  accrue  to  the  American  silk-manufacturing  industry,  which  is 
developing  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  as  well  as  to  the  Syrian  silk  grower. 

The  objections  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  direct  silk  trans* 
actions  with  Syria  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  Syrian  reeling  does  not  conform  at  present  to  the  American 
looms,  ilie  Syrian  wheels  heinc;;  80  centimeters  {31  '  j  inches)  in  cir- 
cumference, while  64  centimeters  {2^.2  inciies)  would  more  nearly 
satisfy  Ameri*  an  needs.  It  is  furthermore  ari^uecl  that  the  Syrian 
silk  is  not  always  clean,  nor  the  threads  perfectly  even,  and  yel- 
low silk  does  not  answer  as  well  for  delicate  shading  as  white.  Be- 
sides, can  the  Syrian  exporter  be  depended  upon  to  live  up  to 
contracts? 

From  correspondence  with  silk  houses  at  home,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  these  obstacles  are  not  insurmountable,  and  I  trust  this  will 
soon  be  conclusively  proven.  A  silk-factory  {)roprietor  in  the 
Lebanon  has  finally  been  induced  to  adopt  64-centinieter  wheels, 
and  a  sample  bale  of  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  is  due  to 
proceed  to  New  York  about  April  i,  consigned  to  a  prominent 
commission  agent  in  that  city  by  H.  Sahtiau:  &  fds,  of  Beirut. 

The  Syrian  silk  thread  is  exceptional  1}  htmnir,  this  being  due  to 
the  excellent  cpiality  of  the  Syrian  mulberry  leal  on  which  the  worm 
feeds.  It  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  Italian  silk,  of  which  increas- 
ing quantities  are  being  sold  in  the  United  States  without  Lyonese 
inspection.  It  is  handled  by  persons  who  for  years  have  been  deal- 
ing  on  a  large  scale  with  the  United  States  in  wool,  licorice  root, 
bitumen,  etc.,  and  have  never  failed  to  make  good  their  agreements. 
The  scheme  should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  If  success  attends  this 
experiment,  the  French  wheels  will  probably  disappear  from  Syrian 
silk  factories. 

The  average  value  of  the  annual  raw-silk  exports  from  Syria 

*Sce  AuvANcH  i»iiBBTs  No.  jji  (January  aj,  189^);  Con2>ulam  Rsroftrs  No.  9^  (April,  1899}. 
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may  be  put  at  $5,000,000.  The  United  States  bought  raw  silk  in 
1900  for  $45,339,760,  as  against  $33,479,620  in  1899  and  some 
$5,000,000  per  annum  in  the  seventies.  The  total  silk  production 
of  the  world  for  1900  being  figured  at  3^,328,828  pounds,  it  would 
appear  that  the  United  States  silk  mills  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  consume  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  output 
of  raw  material. 

G.  BiE  Ravndal, 
Beirut,  Mardi  ^j,  1901.  Consul. 


IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE  NILE.* 

Of  the  many  monuments  of  this  country's  past  that  line  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  none  will  be  more  enduring  than  the  Assouan  Dam. 
This  great  work  will  be  a  memorial  of  the  British  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
and  in  boldness  of  design  and  thoroughness  of  execution  will  rank 
with  anything  that  has  ever  been  constructed  in  this  land  of  Titanic 
achievements.  The  following  sketch  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
progress  and  present  state  of  the  work : 

All  the  low-level  sluices  have  been  practically  completed.  These 
will  let  the  water  through  even  when  the  Nile  is  low,  and  will  be 
shut  or  opened,  according  as  water  is  required.  There  are  alto- 
gether  t8o  sluices  and  150  low-level  sluices.  The  lowest  level  water 
ever  reaches  at  Assouan  is  85  meters  (278.89  feet)  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. By  means  of  the  dam,  the  water  will  be  held  up  to  106 
meters  (347.6  feet)  above  the  same  level.  The  very  lowest  sluices 
are  65  in  number,  and  they  have  been  made  recently.  An  idea  of 
the  immensity  of  the  labor  involved  in  their  construction  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  deep  sluices  goes 
75  feet  below  the  ordinary  rock  surface.  Each  sluice  is  fitted  with 
steel  gates,  adjustable  at  will,  so  as  to  enable  the  water  to  g'>  in  and 
out.  The  foundation  was  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  wliole 
work;  seven-eighths  of  it  is  now  complete.  One  gap  has  been  left 
to  relieve  the  western  cliannel.  but  all  the  foundaiions  have  been 
built  in  this  gap.  The  most  imporianl  work  now  in  hand  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  across  the  western  channel,  the  last  of  the  five 
deej)  channels  of  the  river  which  cross  the  line  of  the  flam  and  carry 
the  supply  of  the  Nile  in  winter  and  summer.  Temporary  dams  fc»r 
the  work  have  already  been  constructe<l.  ami  the  excavations  for  the 
foundations  are  in  progress.    A  temporary  dam  of  earth  has  recently 

*  This  report  was  made  in  compliance  with  a  request  by  a  New  York  newspaper,  tbc  editor  of 
which  ba»  received  advance  proof. 
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been  made  on  the  south  of  the  west  .channel.  Another  temporaiy 
dam  on  the  north  will  soon  be  made,  and  then  the  pumps  will  be 
set  to  work  to  get  the  intervening  water  out.  All  the  foundatioa 
masonry  will  be  in  and  should  be  above  water  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Nile  flood  this  year.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
diflicult  part  of  constructing  the  great  dam  will  be  over.  It  is  now 
expected  that  the  foundations  of  the  west  channel  will  be  completed 
by  the  middle  of  next  May. 

Besides  the  vast  labor  immediately  entailed  by  the  dam,  another 
great  work  directly  connected  therewith  is  being  undertaken  at  the 
first  cataract.  As  the  dam  will  close  the  Nile  to  navigation,  a  canal 
of  about  2,000  meters  (6,540  feet)  in  length  is  beinpf  constructed. 
There  will  be  four  locks,  each  >  meters  (10,3  yards)  broad  and 
80  meters  (87.2  yards)  in  lengih,  the  first  j^ate  to  be  about  20  meters 
(21.8  yards)  behind  the  center  nf  the  dam  anci  the  others  north  of  it. 
The  recess  for  the  first  lock  i;ale  lias  just  been  started,  and  the  work 
of  construction  is  now  actively  in  progress.  The  gates  will  be  of 
steel.  When  shut,  they  will  stand  arrosj  the  op  -ning  of  the  canal, 
and  when  open  they  will  slide  into  a  vrrss  jirepared  tor  their  recep- 
tion in  the  western  wall.  The  foundaliuus  for  the  second  and  third 
locks  are  similarly  in  progress.  The  east  wall  of  the  first  lock  and 
the  west  wall  of  the  second  have  already  been  built  to  the  height  of 
something  more  than  S  mclefs  (8.7  yards).  The  foundation  of  the 
first  lock  floor  is  at  90  meters  (98.1  yards)  level,  the  others  being 
respectively  at  89,  86.  and  S3  meters  (97,  93.7,  and  90.4  yards)  level. 
The  canal  will  permit  sailing  vessels  to  pass  all  the  year  round;  here- 
tofore, they  could  only  get  ihrough  the  cataract  during  high  Nile. 
The  mail  steamers  and  any  stern -wheeler  now  on  the  Nile  will  also 
be  enabled  to  pass.  The  cost  of  this  canal  will  be  appro.ximately 
^250,000,*  or  $1, 250,000,  and  would  require  ^^20,000  10^25,000,  or 
from  $100,000  to  "pi  2^,ooQ,  in  lock  dues  per  annum,  if  it  is  ever  to 
be  a  paying  investment.  But  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  any 
immediate  increase  in  trade;  in  fact,  the  reverse  is  probably  the  case. 
Formerly,  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  carrying  trade  from  the  north, 
bringing  supplies  to  the  armies  in  the  Sudan,  and  seed  and  grain 
has  also  been  brought  from  the  countries  now  depopulated  and 
ruined  by  the  Mahdi's  and  Khalifa's  followers.  This  commerce  is 
now  gone,  and  the  only  carrying  trade  of  any  importance  in  the 
future  will  be  from  the  south  to  the  north,  as  the  southern  districts 
become  more  cultivated.  The  area,  in  any  event,  must  necessarily 
be  limited.  Although  a  great  volume  of  trade  passes  Shellal  now, 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Assouan  to  No.  VI  station  is 

*  Tbc  EgrpUim  pound,  vmIucU  iit  $4.<Mi,  i%  used  ihroughuul  lUi%  rcpurt. 
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only  a  matter  of  time,  and  the  trade  from  the  north  of  the  dam  will 
consequently  be  limited  to  the  district  between  Assouan  and  Wady- 
Halfa,  which  will  not  be  tapped  by  the  railway.  The  construction 
of  this  canal  is,  in  fact,  due  to  what  may  be  styled  **!ii'irnl  consider- 
ations." The  Egyptian  Government  does  not  wisli  to  bar  the 
navigation  of  the  oldest  water  way  in  the  world  and  to  cut  off 
the  villages  between  Shellal  and  the  second  cataract  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world:  for  when  the  canal  is  finished, 
the  line  to  Sliellal  will  no  longer  be  used.  It  is  proposed,  when  the 
dam  is  Hnished,  to  transship  jTOods  by  the  canal  to  Haifa,  at  Assouan. 
At  the  present  time,  about  150  native  boats  start  from  Shellal  to 
Wad y- Haifa  every  week. 

The  two  chief  works  that  will  be  tindertaken  during  the  next 
five  months  are  to  get  the  west-channel  foundation  in  and  to  com- 
plete to  their  finished  levels  thostr  i)arts  of  the  dam  whose  founda- 
liuns  are  already  laid.  In  190^,  the  work  will  be  practically  confined 
to  finishing  up.  The  j^reat  entcrpribc  has  gone  too  far  for  even  a 
high  Nile  to  hinder  the  completion  of  the  dam. 

No  precise  details  can  be  given  as  to  the  cost  of  the  work.  The 
original  estimate  for  the  consiructicm  of  the  two  reservoirs  at 
Assouan  and  Assiout  was  /'r, 000, 000  ($9,886,000).  The  excess  over 
this  estimate  will  be  threat,  although  it  can  not  be  accurately  t;au<;ed 
at  present,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  depths  which  had  tu  be 
e.Kcavated  before  sufficiently  sound  granite  on  which  to  found  the 
dam  was  reached.  The  whole  work  will  be  finished  at  least  a  year 
before  the  time  specified  in  the  contract,  which  was  five  years. 
This  will  save  one  low  Nile,  and  this  early  completion  of  the  dam 
will  therefore  be  of  great  utility  and  benefit  to  Egypt.  Such  is  the 
present  status  and  condition  of  the  work  which  will  mark  an  epoch 
in  Egyptian  history. 

A  more  curious  jumble  of  the  ancient  and  modem  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  than  in  this  enterprise.  The  best  mechanical  appliances 
of  the  twentieth  century  are  used  amid  the  very  quarries  which  fur- 
nished the  materials  for  the  colossal  structures  of  the  Pharaonic  age. 
The  rocks  that  are  being  quarried  to-day  bear  the  grooves  and 
notches  made  by  laborers  who  died  thirty  centuries  ago. 

As  to  the  benefits  contemplated  in  the  construction  of  the  dam, 
I  quote  from  Lord  Cromer's  report  for  1897,  as  follows: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  crying  want  of  the  country  at  present  is  an 
increase  In  Ihe  water  supply.  For  a  long  time  past,  I  have  been  constantly  hearing 
complaints  of  want  of  water.    All  competent  engineering  authorities  arc  agreed 

that  nearly  all  that  can  lie  ilinu;  wiih  the  present  supply  of  Nile  water  has  been 
already  acrr.mplishcd ;  that  tiiL-  only  way  to  tnrreasi-  ilic  suj)])!)-  is  ;<>  sicrc  the 
water;  thai  the  present  supply  is  hardly  sulhcient  tor  the  land  now  under  cultiva- 
tion; and  that,  unless  timely  measures  be  talcen  to  increase  li»  a  check  will  be  given 
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to  tliir  growing  wealth  and  prosperity  *»t  the  country  by  reason  of  the  impossibility 
of  supplying  water  to  the  fresh  land  which  is  being  brought  constantly  under  cul- 
tivation. The  desirability  of  constructing  the  reservoir  is,  in  fact,  so  gcaerally 
recognised  that  I  need  say  no  more  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

I  proceed  to  explain — 

(1)  The  nattifp  '  f  the  works  whirli  it  is  propn«;rH  to  ronstru.  t  and  their  cost. 

(2)  The  method  by  which  the  necessary  funds  will  be  obtained. 

(3)  The  benefits  which  it  is  l>elieved  will  accrue  from  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir. 

The  works  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  and  their  probable  cost  are  as 
follows: 


Description. 


Assouan  dmn  and  lock.~  

A^>l)U)t  dam  and  li>ck  

Ibrahimieh  Caiial.  rcguUiur,  Mitd  lock-. 

I.and  and  subsidiary  worka  

Cuatomaduty  00  material  and  plant..... 

Tout..........   


Before  prrx-eedine:  any  farthi  r,  it  will  lie  well  that  I  should  explain  the  method 
which  has  been  adopted  to  insure  the  construction  of  these  works. 

A  contract  between  the  Egyptian  Government  and  Messrs.  Aird  &  Co.  was 
signed  on  February  so,  in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  have  engaged  to  complete  the 
worlcs  in  five  years  from  the  istof  July*  1898.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Fgyptian  Gov. 

ernmeT)t  ha?  un<lertakf"n  to  pay  fnr  the  works  ]>y  <;erTiestriaI  payments  of  ;i^7S,6l3 
(^3^8,584)  over  a  period  of  thirty  n^mfs,  iK-^inniii^  from  th<.'  1st  of  July,  1003. 

I  should  mention  incidentally  thai,  under  the  scheme  finally  adopted,  the  more 
important  of  the  temples  on  the  Island  of  Philae  will  be  free  from  all  chance  of 
submersion.  They  will  be  above  the  highest  level  of  the  water  to  the  menroir. 
Further,  the  Egyptian  Government  has  fulfilled  the  pledge  which  it  gave  to  those 
who  are  special! v  intrrc'^tt  f!  in  archrrology,  inasmuch  ns  Cajn.vin  Lyons'  plans  and 
results  uf  his  investigations  at  I^bilx  have  been  published.  Moreover,  a  detailed 
survey  of  those  portions  of  Nubia  which  will  be  affected  by  the  rvmrmlr  is  io 
course  of  preparation. 

In  addition  to  the  two  dams  at  Assouan  and  Asslout,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cof!^tri;rt  certain  subsidiary  works  In  ilic  nature  of  canals  and  drains,  in  order 
to  cii.il'N-  ilie  country  to  benefit  lully  from  the  increased  supply  ol  water  which 
will  be  furnished  by  the  reservoir.  The  cost  of  these  works  is  estimated  at  about 
£1 ,800,000(18,897,400).  It  is  proposed  that  the  ordinary  credits  of  the  public  works 
department  on  account  of  canals  and  drains  should  be  applied  to  these  works  dur* 
ing  the  five  years  which  will  be  rLijuired  tu  construct  the  reservoir. 

I  anne.x  to  this  dispatch  a  nn-mor hkIihii  ;)r(  parrd  hy  Sir  William  Garstin  which 
shows  in  detail  the  benefits  which  are  likely  to  accrue  from  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir. 

Sir  William  Garstin's  calculations  are  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 
First.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  low  Nile  occurs  about  once  every  five  years. 
Sir  \V.  Garstin  has  assumed,  as  a  basis  for  his  calculation,  that  a  low  Nile  will  occur 

every  year. 

Second.  Sir  William  Garstin  assumes  that  the  volume  of  water  capable  of  being 
Stored  will  be  x,o6s.ooo,ooo  cubic  meters  (37,613,179,000  cubic  feet).  This  calcula- 
tion is  certainly  below  the  mark,  for  the  reason  that,  io  calcuiatiog  the  storage 
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capacity  nf  the  Nubian  Valley,  the  section  of  the  river  i  hanncl  has  aluiie  been 
taken  into  Recount.  The  contents  of  the  numerous  valleys  which  run  transversely 
to  the  Nile,  and  ftome  of  which  are  s  or  3  miles  in  length,  have  been  neglected. 

Third.  No  acconnt  has  been  taken  of  the  indirect  gain  which  will  certainly 
accrue  to  the  State  from  the  increase  of  Cttttoms  revenue  and  railway  receipts. 

Even  on  these  highly  unfavorable  assumptions,  Sir  William  Garstin  r?timates 
that,  if  the  reservoirs  be  constructed,  the  annual  wealth  ol  the  country  will  be  in- 
creased by  about  ;^2,6oo,ooo  (^12,851,800);  that  the  direct  gain  to  the  Government 
will  be  about  ;(38o,ooo  ($1,878,340)  a  year;  and  that  the  value  of  the  Govern- 
ment lands  which  will  be  reclaimed  will  be  increased  by  more  than  ;^i,ooo,ooo 
($4,943,000). 

I  fully  agree  with  Sir  William  Garsiin  in  thinking  that,  in  making  an  estimate 
of  this  sort,  it  is  wise  to  err  on  the  right  side.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  contident 
that  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  from  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  will  be 
conriderably  in  excess  of  the  figures  slated  above. 

MEMORANDUM  BY  SIR  W.  £.  GAKSTIN. 

The  modified  project  for  the  Nile  reservoir  has  necessitated  revision  of  the  esti- 
mate of  the  profits  expected  to  result  from  its  <  on«itruction.  In  the  report  pub- 
lished in  ib94.  Perennial  Irrigation  and  Flood  Protection  for  Egypt,  the  scheme 
proposed  was  that  of  a  dam  at  Assouan,  with  its  crest  fixed  at  114  meters  (373.9 
feet)  above  sea  level  and  a  power  of  storing  2,550,000,000  cubic  meters  (90,057,- 
330,000  cubic  feet)  of  Water.  The  above  quantity  was  estimated  as  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  entire  country  lying  between  Assioiit  and  the  Mediterranran. 

This  project  involved  the  submersion  of  the  Pliiht  temples,  and  a  mudilicd  pro- 
posal was  eventually  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 

The  crest  of  the  dam  was  lowered  by  8  meters  (26.2  feet),  in  order  that  the  highest 
water  level  in  the  reservoir  should  leave  the  main  temples  on  the  island  untouched. 

Such  an  alteration  necessarily  reduced  considerably  the  volume  of  water  which 
could  be  stored.  The  amount  as  now  allowed  for  is  1,065,000,000  cubic  meters 
(37,612,179,000  cubic  feet). 

We  have  studied  as  to  how  this  water  could  be  most  beneficially  distributed, 
and,  after  careful  consideration,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  country  as  a  whole  were  all  portions  of  it  to  be  enabled 
to  participate  in  a  {greater  or  less  dei^ree  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  an  increased 
supply  of  water  during  the  summer  aiuaths. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  decided  upon: 


Dcscriptiun. 


Upper  Egypt  (south  ot  Assiout)... 
Middle  Egypt  ( Assuout  to  Cairo).. 
Lower  HKypt  (north  of  Cairo)...... 

Ghizeh  ProviiiceK...................i..... 


Quantity. 


Cnh'c  mtitr: 

Cubic /ett. 

171), 00(1,000 

<'«,o03,8.(/,ii<«} 

sill, LOO,  000 

18,01 1 ,4O0,UL>u 

fo,so«. 980,000 

t^S, 000,000 

3,oot.9it,oo» 

I  ,065,000,000 

37, 6ia, 179,000 

Total.  j  1,065,000,000 

The  province  of  the  Fayoum  is  inc  luded  in  the  Middle  Ftrvpt  area.  The  Ghizeh 
Province  is  treated  separately,  being  under  special  conditions  and  formini:^,  as  it 
does,  the  connecting  link  between  the  irrigation  systems  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt. 

Before  giving  the  figures  of  the  anticipated  profits,  it  should  be  staled  that 
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throughout  our  cakuluiion}>  we  have  presupposed  the  existence  of  the  most  un- 
favorable conditions  of  season  and  supply  which  can  be  Imngined.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of  underestimating  the  benefits  attainable, 

but  we  have  thought  it  preferable  to  present  very  low  estimates,  which  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  representing  certain  return*?,  rather  than  to  talte  a  very  sanguine  view, 
which  might  possibly  lead  to  disappointment  hereafter. 

The  following  figares  are  applicable  to  a  year  of  exceptionally  low  summer 
supply,  snch  as  that  of  1889  or  189a. 

Experience  would  seem  to  show  that  the  average  of  low  Niles  in  Egypt  is  in 
the  proportion  of  two  in  every  ten  year?;,  or  one  year  in  every  five.  It  is  therefore 
safe  tu  assume  that  once  in  every  five  years;  the  profits  resulting  from  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  reservoir  will  not  exceed  our  estimates,  while,  on  the  other  band,  in  the 
four  years  which  complete  this  period,  a  decided  incrense  in  the  totals  may  be 
confidently  loolted  for. 

It  mit^ht  be  asserted  that,  as  regards  the  reclamation  of  the  new  land,  it  would, 
>^ivf  n  tilt-  risk  of  a  bad  year,  be  dangerous  to  allow  any  large  extension  of  the 
cultivated  area  during  the  years  of  good  supply.  Such  extension  is.  however, 
nnavoldable,  as,  if  the  extra  water  is  available,  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment could  prevent  its  talcing  place.  Moreover,  the  danger  would  not  be  as 
great  as  might  be  supposed,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  crop  could* 
even  under  the  conditions  of  a  bad  year,  be  saved.  The  cotton  plant  has  the  power 
of  retaining  its  vitality  with  a  very  scanty  and  irregular  supply  of  water,  and  by 
means  of  a  strict  system  of  rotations  of  canals,  it  would  be  possible  to  insure  that 
the  crop,  even  in  the  extended  area,  should  attain  maturity.' 

In  such  a  year,  the  cultivation  of  rice  upon  any  large  scale  could  be  prevented 
by  warning  the  peoi)Ie  in  sufficient  time,  and  the  early  sowing  of  the  maize  crop 
could  be  retarded.  Tiic  risk  whi(  h  would  ihen  be  run,  allowing  for  an  extended 
area  and  an  exceptionally  bad  year,  would  be  comparatively  small,  and  the  most 
valuable  crop  to  the  producer  in  Lower  Egypt— viz,  the  cotton— could  be  practically 
insured  from  failure. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  volume  of  water  which  could  b<  actually 
stored  by  the  dams  would  be  greater  than  that  indicated  on  the  first  page  of  this 
note,  for  the  following  reason: 

In  calculating  the  storage  capacity  of  the  Nubian  Valley,  the  section  of  the  river 
channel  alone  has  been  talcen  into  account.  The  contents  of  the  numerous  large 
valleys,  or  "khors,"  which  run  transversely  to  the  Nile  have  been  neglected. 
Many  of  them  arc  2  or  3  miles  in  length,  and  ihey  wit!  u iuiou!>iedIy  add  consider- 
ably to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  reservoir.  The  irrigation  service  will  consequently 
aiwuy:>  have  a  certain  surplus  of  water  in  band,  which  in  a  bad  year  could  be  de- 
voted to  securing  the  crops  on  the  extended  area  due  to  the  years  of  good  supply. 

The  following  are  the  figures  which,  according  to  our  calculations,  represent  the 
returns  which  maybe  expected  from  the  completion  of  the  reservoir  project: 

I  will  commence  with  the  most  southerly  tracts,  and  follow  the  distribution  of 
water  as  already  indicated. 

/. — Upj(**r  Egypt. 

Allowance  of  water  equals  170,000,000  cubic  meters  ('r),o<j3,S22,''»oo  cubic  feet). 

1  rns  .imount  of  water  will  irrigate  70.000  acres  in  summer  by  means  of  pump* 
ing  machinery  erected  on  the  Nile  banks. 

Our  rule  in  all  irrigation  projects  is  that  of  the  total  area  of  land  commanded 
by  a  canal  or  pumping  station,  only  one-third  can  be  advantageously  cultivated  In 
any  one  season.  This  limit  permits  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  prevents  the  land 
becoming  exhausted  by  overcropping. 
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Applying  this  rale  in  tlie  present  instance,  it  would  mean  tlkat  three  time«  70,000 

acres,  or  210,000  acres,  would  receive  perennial  irrigation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  "sefi.  'or  summer  crops,  are  subHtinite'l  tor 
those  grown  in  the  tlood  basins,  the  value  of  the  increased  yield  of  the  land  aver- 
ages from  jC^  to  £2*4  ($9-^7  to  I13.36)  per  acre.  Accepting  the  lower  of  these  two 
figures  for  the  purposes  of  this  estimate,  although  in  this  instance  the  cultivation 
will  be  entirely  that  of  sugarcane,  we  can  fairly  applf  this  enlianced  rate  to  the 
whole  of  the  substituted  area  as  above  detailed. 

Again,  we  know  from  experience  that  the  difference  in  rental  value  between  land 
under  perennial  irrigation  and  that  under  basin  cultivation  is  i,  i  (#4.94)  per  acre 
higher  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second.  This  being  so,  the  former  category  could 
nndonbtedly  stand  without  difficulty  a  higher  rate  of  land  tax  than  the  latter.  As 
the  rate  of  fair  taxation  is  generally  admitted  to  just  under  30  per  cent  of  the 
rental  value,  it  follows  that  land  to  which  summer  ::  rit7ation  is  given  should  be 
taxed  30  piasters — higher  per  acre  than  that  in  the  adjuuung  basins,  in  which  the 
flood  crops  are  alone  grown. 

The  estimate  for  Upper  Egypt  thus  becomes — 


DescriptUn. 

Amoant. 

Increased  annual  wealih  10  the  country:  aio,ooo  acres,  at  £2  per  acre  

^420,000 

Direct  annual  benefit  to  the  State  derived  from  above:  410,000  .trcs,  wiib 

13,600 

lI.—MiddU  Egypt. 

Allowance  of  water  equals  510,000,000  cubic  meters  (18,011,466,000  cubic  feet). 
Our  calculation  shows  that  the  increased  supply  of  water  will  enable  an  area  of 
458,000  acres,  now  irrigated  as  basins,  to  be  converted  into  a  system  of  perennial 
irrigation.  Further,  an  area  of  53,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Fayoum,  at  present  un- 
cultivated, can  he  reclaimed  and  rendered  capable  of  bearing'  summer  crops. 

For  each  land  it  is  safe  to  allow  of  an  annual  yield  of  produce  amounting  in 
value  to  ,j^5  (|24-72)  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  *'sefi**  land  all  over  Egypt 
works  out  rather  more  than  ;C7  34>te)  *cre,  so  the  estimated  allowance  for 
the  new  lands  can  not  be  considered  as  an  unreasonably  high  one. 

The  figures  are* as  follows: 


Deacripdoii. 

Amotmt. 

Increased  annual  wciltd  to  the  country: 

^£916,000 

$4,5»7.7M 

260,000 

The  'l  isiT,  Ian  !  rfinvrted  to  "sett"  will  ticar  the  additional  tax  of  30  piasters 
($1.48)  an  acre,  as  m  the  case  of  I'pper  Egypt.  The  reclaimed  area  can  without 
difficulty  pay  the  very  nioderalc  tax  of  50  piasters  (^2.47)  an  acre.  In  addition  to 
these  two  sources  of  revenue,  there  will  be  that  due  to  the  increased  rental  value 
of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Government  administrations  of  the  Oaira  Sanieh  and 
State  domains.  .Allowing  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  area  is  at  present  suffi- 
ciently well  irris^ated,  there  remain;?,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  land 
(cbieHy  in  the  i'ayuum)  which  will  benefit  largely  by  the  increased  supply  of  water. 
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The  area  may  be  assumed  to  be  not  less  than  50,000  acres,  and,  allowing  as  before 
that  thf  annual  rental  value  will  be  raised  by  £1  or  too  piasters  ff4.94)  per  acre,  it 
follows  that  after  deducting  the  extra  tax  of  30  piasters  ($1.46)  an  acre  these  ad- 
ministrations, and  consequently  the  Government,  wilt  beneit  to  tht  extent  of  70 
piasters  ($$.4^)  an  acre. 

The  figures  thus  become — 


Description. 

Amonat 

Tax  of  so  piasters  ($2.47)  per  acre  00  reclaimed  area  of  ss^ooo  acres.... 

«6,aoo 

I7J.O0S 

198,400 

Allowance  of  water  equals  3t»,<Kx\(M hi  rul>ii  nuncrs  (10,594,980,000  cubic  feet). 

The  above  allowance  will  serve  to  insure  the  existing  cotton  crop  against 
drought  and  at  the  same  time  to  reclaim  an  additional  area  of  uncultivated  land 
amounting  to  t30,ooo  acres  in  extent. 

A  further  source  of  wealth  to  Lower  Egypt  will  be  in  the  increased  yield  of 
summer  crops  of  all  kinds  in  the  area  at  present  cultivated,  due  to  an  increased 
and  assured  water  supply.  This  item,  although  it  represents  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant services  to  be  rendered  by  the  reservoir,  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  figures  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  I  have  therefore  omitted  it  altogether  in  the  following 
calculations: 

IriTerised  annual  wealth  to  the  country:  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  reclaimed  land,  yielding  £s  (I24.71)  per  acre,  ;^6oo,ooo  (12,965,800). 

Direct  annual  benefit  to  the  State  derived  from  above:  The  reclaimed  land  will 
naturally  be  taxed. 

The  lowest  rate  which  could  well  be  imposed  would  be  50  piasters  ($9.47)  an 

acre,  and  in  tin^e  this  land  could  stand  double  this  amount.  In  addition  to  the 
taxed  area,  there  is  in  L^wer,  as  in  Middle,  Egypt  a  quantity  of  land  belonging  to 
the  State  administrations  the  rental  value  of  which  will  be  increased  by  100  pias- 
ters (I4.94)  per  acre  consequent  upon  the  additional  supply  of  water.  This  area  Is 
estimated  at  some  36,000  acres,  and,  deducting  the  extra  tax  of  30  piasters  (^1.48) 
per  acre  due  to  the  increased  rental  value,  there  remains,  as  was  shown  in  the  case 
of  Middle  Egypt,  an  increased  net  rental  of  70  plasters  (I3.46)  per  acre. 
The  figures  then  are: 


Description. 

Amount. 

4«.»44 

IV.—Ghizeh  Provinct. 

Allowance  of  water  eijuals  S5,oo<:),o»X)  cubic  meters  (3,001,911,000  cubic  feet). 
This  quantity  will  permit  of  a  total  area  of  106,000  acres  of  basin  being  con- 
verted into  '*sefi,"or  land  perennially  irrigated.    Applying  the  figures  made  use 
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of  for  the  other  arens,  viz.  increased  value  of  yield,  /"c  f^o.S?)  per  acre,  and  in- 
creased tax  calculated  at  30  per  cent  of  the  additional  rental  value — 1.  e.,  30  piasters 
(I1.48)  per  acre — the  figures  for  Ghizeh  become: 


Deicriptlon. 

Amount. 

Increased  annual  wealUi  {or  the  country:  ia6,oaoacreft  at     ($9.87)  per  acre.. 

It  ,047,916 

Direct  annual  benefit  to  the  State  derived  fron  above:  io6,ood  acres,  witii 

V. — insurance  »f  the  eotton  crop. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  which  will  accrue  from  the  reservoir,  although 
difficult  to  set  down  in  figures,  will  be  the  insurance  of  the  existing  cotton  crop 
a^ain&t  failure,  even  in  years  of  deficient  summer  supply.   As  this  item  can  not 

well  be  omitted  in  any  note  like  the  present  one,  an  attempt  must  be  made  toarrive 
at  somr  idea  of  the  value  to  the  country  produred  by  such  an  insurance. 

The  mean  annual  value  of  the  cotton  crop  may  be  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
;^io,ooo,ooo  ($49,430,000),  even  at  the  present  prices.  In  a  year  of  bad  supply  lilce 
1S89  or  1893,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  10  per  cent  of  the  present  crop  would  be  lost, 
owing  to  scarcity  of  water.  The  total  for  1897  will  be  considerably  over  6,000,000 
cantars  (748,22i,fKjo  pnunrls'i  of  cotton,  and  it  seems  iinlikrly  ih.it  future  returns 
will  ever  fall  far  short  ut  thistigurc.  A  failure  of  the  Nile  iti  summer  wuuld  ihcrc- 
fore,  under  the  existing  irrigation  system,  mean  a  loss  of  600,000  cantars  (74,822,- 
160  pounds)  of  cotton.  If  we  take  the  mean  value  of  the  cantarati?;  piasters 
($8.6s),  which  is  low,  it  would  mean  that  In  such  a  year  the  country  would  be 
poorer  by  the  sum  of  / 1,020, 000  (fSi04i»B6o),  or  that  it  is  represented  by  a  sum  of 
;^2oo,ooo  (|98S,6oo)  per  annum. 

VI. — Further  direct  gain  to  the  State  resuiting  from  the  sale  of  the  reelaimed  lands. 

The  area  has  already  been  given,  viz: 

Acre«. 

In  the  Fayoum....   52,  (mx> 

In  Lowe  1  Egypt.   120.000 

Total   172,000 

Of  this,  about  100,000 acres  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  private  individuals 
and  to  the  Government  estates.   The  proportion  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Waste  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals   70, 000 

Waste  lands  belonging  to  Government  estates   30, 000 

Total   100,000 

The  Government  administrations  would,  of  course,  be  able  to  sell  such  lands, 
supposing  that  water  were  available  for  their  cultivation.  The  toul  area  of  waste 
land  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  for  sale  would  therefore  be: 

Acres, 

172,000— 100,000  acres.   72,000 

Belonging  to  Government  administrations   30, 000 

Total   102,000 

The  rate  t>i  £i>)  {*^x\).\\]  \>vr  a<  rc  for  land  with  good  drainage- and  an  as'stired 
water  supply  in  summer  is  not  ail  too  high.  There  should  then  eventually  result 
from  the  sale  of  the  above  a  total  sum  of  ;^i,o2o,ooo  ($5,041,860).   It  Is  true  that 
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lumi  rcrlnmatinii  is  a  very  slow  process,  and  ihai  ihest.'  sales  will  probably  pxtf-nd 
over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  thai  in  time  the 
whole  area  will  be  sold. 

VII. — Increase  in  irajjic. 

Lastly,  there  reinains  to  be  mentioned  the  rt-suh  of  the  rp^rrvotrs,  which  will 
alnu^st  to  a  certainty  bring  in  the  largest  and  the  quickest  increase  of  revenue  to 
the  Egyptian  Government — I  mean  the  increase  in  the  customs  returns  and  the 
increased  traffic  upon  the  State  railways.  These  figures  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
large,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  shown  plainly  how  stead* 
ily  they  keep  pace  with  the  additional  yield  of  the  rrop?;  arui  the  increasing  wraith 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  unuld,  however,  he  impossible  to  prepare  an  estimate  of 
such  figures  that  would  possess  any  pretensions  to  accuracy,  and  it  must  suffice  to 
mention  these  items  as  representing  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  important 
benefits  to  be  conferred  upon  Egypt  by  the  construction  of  the  dam  and  resenroir 
at  Assouan. 

The  total  figures,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  pages»  work  out  as  follows: 


Description. 


Annual  tncrease  in  the  wealth  o|  the  country: 


AmoitnL 


Middle  li^y^l  «.»  

Lower  R^ypt  

<ih;/i.  h  I':  >A'i IK X  

Iiisut ,i 111.  c  ul'  the  t^'tt'^ci  rniji 


'I'.-Ml. 


Dirixi  .uiuual  l^cDcti;  tu  the  Sutc  UcrivcU  iruui  tht:  4tH>ve: 
Upper  Egypt........  

M  ill iHr  ('-1^  V  I  r'   ,  

Luwcr  E^yi^l  •  •  •  • 

Ghiseh  Province  


ToUl  

An  a<}dltIonat  kuiq  to  be  obtained  from  the  aalei  of  redaidaed  land. 


^1  jo,ooo 

Z  [  J  ,0<JL> 

1 ,047, 1^16 

983,600 

980, 6gi 

Sir  William  Garstin's  note  shows  that  the  following  land  will  be 
converted  from  basin  land  into  **sefi"  as  soon  as  the  reservoir  is 
completed: 


Dlatrlet. 


Upper  BKypt»........  

M  iild Ic  KKTjrpt  .....m  ........«.......•...««<»......».. 

TwuL  ~  


Qvantl^. 


Ftddmm*. 
•10,000 

4S8,aoo 
106,000 


Acret, 
916,300 

180 


The  estimated  effect  of  which,  upon  the  production  of  long-staple 
cotton  in  Egypt,  will  be  25  per  cent  increase.  It  is  not  intended  to 
raise  the  short^staple  cotton. 

John  G.  Long, 
Cairo,  February  4^  igoz.  Agent  and  CotmU'GenenU. 
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COTTON  GROWING  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  an  enterprising  Liverpool  firm 
of  shipowners,  are  arranging  to  send  six  American  cotton-growing 
experts  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  institute  experiments  in  the 
growing  of  cotton  in  that  region.  In  the  early  "sixties,"  cotton 
growing  was  started  on  ihe  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  incentive  being 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  disorganization  of  the  cotton  trade 
consequent  on  the  civil  war.  The  experiments  can  not  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  a  success.  Liverpool  received  nearly  all  the  cot- 
ton exported  from  West  Africa.  Tn  1S64,  1.7 10  bales  were  received 
here.  Tiie  lars^est  number  of  bales  received  since  tiien  was  in  1869, 
when  19,300  bales  came  to  Liverpool.  Since  tliai  date  the  figures 
have  fluctuated,  showing  a  tendency,  however,  to  a  steady  decrease. 
In  1870,  13,000  bales  of  West  African  cotton  were  imported  into 
Liverpool;  in  1880,  the  number  of  bales  was  574:  in  1890,  3.333  bales 
arrived;  in  1895,  207  bales;  the  next  year  not  one  bale  was  received; 
in  1897,  just  one  solitary  bale  came,  and  since  then  a  few  htiiidrcd 
bales  have  annually  been  imported.  The  West  African  cotton  liiat 
has  come  here  has  been  of  the  short-staple  variety,  and  not  of  a 
very  good  color.  It  is,  however,  a  fairly  good  cotton,  with  a  l>etter 
staple  than  the  East  Indian.  When  ''middling  Anierican"  was 
quoted  last  year  at  5^d.  (11  cents),  "West  African"  was  quoted  at 
4^d.  to  5d.  (9X  to  10  cents). 

The  Germans  are  trying  to  establish  cotton  growing  in  their 
west  coast  colonies.  Cotton  grmving  has  also  been  introduced  in 
the  French  West  Ah  uan  colonies;  and  only  recently,  an  imiuiry  was 
received  by  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.  as  to  freit^ht  charges  for  a  cargo 
of  cotton  from  Dahumcy  to  Liverpool.  The  district  in  British  West 
Africa  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  special  cotton-growing 
experiment  is  Lagos.  Quite  recently,  a  sample  of  cotton  came  to 
Liverpool  from  Lagos  and  was  pronounced  very  good.  It  is  pro> 
posed  also  to  make  experiments  under  British  auspices  in  Sierra 
Leone  and  Liberia. 

Liverpool  cotton  men  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this 
new  enterprise,  although  some  interest  is  being  taken  in  It.  The 
general  opinion  here  is  that  our  Southern  States  will  always  have 
a  monopoly  of  producing  the  cotton  mostly  in  favor,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  Suggestions  have  been  made  that  Egyptian  cotton 
might  in  time  be  produced  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  a  formidable 
rival  to  American  cotton ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  foun- 
dation  for  this  suggestion,  the  Egyptian  cotton  being  best  suited, 
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owing  to  its  long  and  fine  staple,  for  special  purposes;  and,  what  is 
more  important,  the  production  will  always  be  comparatively  very 
limited,  even  when  the  great  irrigation  system,  now  in  course  of 
construction,'  is  in  full  operation.  Experiments  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  may,  however,  develop  into  an  actual  (although  compara- 
tively small)  competitive  trade  with  the  cotton-growing  industry  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  only  a  bare  possibility,  however.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  acclimatize  American  cotton  seed  on  the 
west  coast;  but  the  chances  are  that  the  cotton  which  will  be  pro- 
duced from  this  seed  will  not  be  identical  with,  nor  as  good  as,  the 
home  product.  That  has  been  found  from  other  experiments  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  with  American  cotton  seed.  Experts 
here  doubt  very  much  whether  the  west  coast  of  Africa  can  ever 
produce  as  good  cotton  as  the  Southern  States ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult 
for  anybody  to  give  a  well-founded  judgment,  as  heretofore  cotton 
growing  on  the  west  coast  has  not  been  on  a  scientific  basis. 

it  might  occur  to  American  cotton  men  that  the  extra  distance  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  Liverpool  (Lagos  is  4,387  miles  from  Liver* 
pool),  as  compared  with  that  from  the  American  seaboard,  would  per- 
manently prevent  west  coast  cotton  from  competing  with  American 
cotton.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  American 
cotton,  or  rather  the  English  buyer,  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases  ships  which  bring  over  cotton  from  the  United  States 
to  England  have  to  make  the  return  trip  largely  in  ballast,  so  that  one 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  must  practically  pay  for  two.  This  is  be- 
cause the  ships  have  little  or  no  cargo  to  take  westward.  With  the 
west  coast,  however,  it  would  be  different.  The  trade  between 
Liverpool  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  profitable  both  ways,  the 
ships  bringing  all  sorts  of  raw  material  from  Africa  to  Liverpool 
and  takinix  back  full  cargoes  of  manufactured  artirles.  Its  West 
African  trade  is  one  nf  the  most  prosperous  that  Liverpool  has,  and 
it  is  growing  all  the  lime.  The  (lcvfloi)ment  of  cotton  growing  on 
the  west  coast  wouhl  unduubledly  greatly  increase  the  export  trade 
of  Liverpool  to  that  region.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  the 
freight  (  li  u^cs  fidin  .\ttica.  while  for  a  much  longer  distance,  need 
not  iin  r>s.iril\'  he  grcaici-  than  lioni  th<'  American  coast — that  is, 
the  slii[>owncrs  eau  altortl  to  charge  less  ti  eight  rates  for  the  reason 
that  they  make  money  both  ways.  If,  therefore,  tliis  experiment  on 
the  west  coast  l><-  successful,  American  cotton  growers  may  be  faced 
with  a  eoini)riition  (even  though  limiteil)  which  heretofore  has  been 
thought  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 

Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.  are  not  oversanguine  as  to  the  result;  they 
look  upon  their  enterpirise  as  purely  experimental.  It  is  safe  to 
assume,  however  thai  the  tiiaib  conducted  under  their  auspices  will 
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be  thorough  and  conclusive.  No  shipping  rompany  in  the  world  is 
so  familiar  with  existing  conditions  on  the  West  African  coast  as 
this  firm,  and  the  managers  are  experienced  in  the  development  of 
new  and  vast  enterprises.    For  instance,  they  have  won  practically 

a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Canary  Islands:  they  have  the  con- 
tract with  the  British  and  Jamaican  Governments  for  the  development 
of  the  Jamaican  fruit  industry;  and  they  do  more  business,  not  only 
as  carriers,  but  commercially,  with  the  west  mast  of  Africa  than  any 
other  firm  in  the  wnrl  h  Elder,  Dempster  is.  Co.  realize  that  even 
thougli  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  west  coast  he  favorable  to  their 
cotton-^^rowing  (.".xperinient,  they  are  confroi)tf<l  with  a  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  indisposition  of  the  native  labor  l<j  hard  physical  toil, 
the  actual  necessities  of  a  primitive  form  of  existence  on  the  coast 
being  easily  obtainable  with  little  or  no  work. 

James  Bovi.k, 

Liverpool,  A/>n7  2j,  j^oj.  Consul. 


TRADE  OF  DAHOMEY. 

Consul-General  Guenther  transmits  the  following  from  Frank* 
ftiri,  April  15,  1901 : 

A  Paris  letter  to  the  Political  Correspondence  states  that  the 

economical  condition  of  Dahomey  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  that 
the  expectations  entertained  when  the  colony  was  formed  have  been 
surpassed. 

The  foreign  commene  amounted  to  25,000,000  francs  ($4,825,- 
000)  in  1899  and  increased  to  28,000,000  francs  ($5,404,000)  in  1900. 
The  share  of  France  was  6, S.Sj, 000  francs  ($1,328,226)  in  1899  and 
8,38.^,000  francs  ($1,618,884)  in  1900.  In  1897,  the  total  commerce 
amounted  to  only  14,021,815  francs  ($2,706,210)  and  in  1898  to 
3,000,000  francs  ($579,000)  more. 

Almost  the  total  increase  is  on  account  of  imports,  the  main 
items  of  which  in  1900  were: 


Articles. 


Amount. 


BeveragCB 
Tobacco 

Siat.«..~  


\%  ft!  I  »•«  •««*«»*••  »»■«  «■ 


4,  uS,o>o 
I .058,36 » 

>f}\  ,  3<  >3 
308  ,UtXJ 


Germany  comes  next  to  France  in  imports,  with  a  value  of  5,076, 
834  francs  ($979,827). 
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The  lulluvving  adtliti' lual  details  are  supplied  by  Consu!  Mona- 
ghan.  of  Chemnitz,  April  i6,  1901: 

England's  share  of  tht*  imports  did  not  amount  to  more  tiian 
1^526,278.  The  (•nst»ims  n-ccipls  increased  <f^63, 75 ^  over  those  of  1900. 
There  were  415  incoming  steamships,  wilii  a  total  tonnage  of  39.^,401 
tons,  and  416  outgoing  steamships,  with  a  tonnage  of  393,426  tuns. 


TRADE  OUTLOOK  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  by  Consul  Mayer,  of 

Buenos  Ay  res: 

The  publication  of  the  oflRcial  trade  statistics  for  1900  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  those  interested  in  studying  the  indications 
of  a  country's  jirogress  offered  by  her  general  trade  movement. 

In  the  year  1.S99.  tlie  value  of  the  exjiorts,  roughly  stated, 
amounted  to  some  ;^iS5,ooo,ooo,  while  those  of  the  year  1900  stand 
only  for  ^154.500,000,  showing  an  apparent  shrinkage  for  the  year 
1900  ut  50,000,000.  But  this  feature  is  explainable  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  at  the  end  of  1S99  the  {prices  of  wools  were  so  extraor- 
dinarily high  that  producers  hurried  their  clip  to  market  with  all 
the  expedition  possible.  In  this  way,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
wool  clip  was  shipped  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  wliich  is 
quite  an  unprecedented  experience  in  the  wool  exports.  In  the  year 
1900,  on  the  contrary,  when  there  was  so  heavy  a  fall  in  the  values, 
farmers  and  woolgrowers  were  in  no  hurry  to  send  their  wools 
to  market,  and  not  one-fourth  of  the  season's  clip  was  shipped. 
Looking  at  these  two  factors,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  reason  of  the  falling 
off  in  the  quantity  of  wool  and  the  estimated  value  thereof  in  the 
exports  of  1900;  and  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  there 
are  at  present  some  200,000  tons  of  wool  with  an  estimated  value  of, 
say,  $40,000,000  gold  unexported.  Another  item  of  export  which 
has  suffered  is  live  stock,  the  shipment  of  which  virtually  ceased  at 
the  end  of  April  of  1900.  Sugar  also  shows  a  diminished  exportation, 
but  all  the  other  products  indicate  progress.  Had  it  not  been,  in 
short,  for  the  heavy  fall  in  the  wool  values,  and  had  the  clip  for  1900 
been  hurried  forward  as  was  the  case  with  that  of  1899,  the  returns 
for  X900  would  have  shown  improvement  over  those  of  1899, 

The  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  closing  of  the  British  ports,  the 
immense  fall  in  the  values  of  wool,  the  bad  result  of  the  maize 
shipments,  and  the  inundations  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  meant  a  loss  to  farmers  of  something  like  so, 000,000  sheep, 
are  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  a  year's  bad  trade.  But  even 
taking  into  consideration  these  items,  the  actual  state  of  trade  did 
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not  compare  so  badly  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  It 
was  when  the  wools  began  to  arrive  and  it  was  seen  that  tlie  iooked- 
for  reaction  of  prices  in  Europe  was  not  to  take  place  that  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  was  realised. 


ENGLISH  VS.  AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVES  IN 

JAMAICA. 

During  1899,  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Jamaica  Railway  was  in 
very  poor  condition.  An  English  railroad  expert  who  was  in  the 
island  inspecting  the  service  recommended  that  five  new  engines  be 
ordered  from  England,  and  that  as  the  American  engines  in  use 
"appeared  to  have  been  designed  without  much  regard  to  the  special 
features  of  the  railway  for  which  they  were  intended*'  he  would 
supply  the  specifications  for  the  new  ones,  in  order  to  make  them 
specially  suited  for  the  "  peculiar  grades  and  curves  of  the  railway 
line." 

Among  the  parties  connected  with  the  railroad,  the  opinion  was 
freely  expressed  that  the  United  States  could  not  turn  out  as  durable 
a  locomotive  as  could  be  obtained  in  England.  Thus  the  order  for 
the  five  engines  was  sent  to  England. 

Two  of  these  engines  arrived  last  month.  I  append  a  clipping 
from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  April  i,  which  gives  the  result  of  a 
trial  trip: 

PAILURB  OP  A  NBW  KAILWAY  KHGINB. 

"No.  37,**  one  of  the  two  English  engines  which  have  Just  been  added  to  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway,  failed  to  give  satisfactory 
results  in  the  second  trial  trip  on  Saturday. 

The  engine  was  dispatched  from  Kingston  in  the  morning  in  charge  of  Mr. 
John  Rose,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  drivers  on  the  railway.  Ai 
Clarendon  Park,  two  can  loaded  with  coal  and  five  fruit  cars,  three  of  which  were 
loaded,  were  attached  to  the  engine  and  the  test  as  to  the  capability  of  the  engine 
to  pull  a  freight  train  over  Melrose  Hill  was  commenced. 

The  train  went  through  Porus  all  right;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  taken  the  grade 
in  the  viciaity  of  Kedberry.  the  engine  began  to  slow  down,  and  it  was  noticed  tbat 
the  iron  horse  could  not  maintain  the  proper  amount  of  steam. 

Half  a  mile  away  from  the  foot  of  the  grade,  the  engine  came  to  a  standstill. 

The  weather  was  favorable  for  the  test;  but  when  additional  pressure  was  put 
on,  the  wheels  simply  revolved  without  moving  the  train. 

The  engine  ;in(l  train  were  brought  down  on  the  level  line.  One  of  the  cars 
with  fruit  was  disconnected,  and  a  second  attempt  was  made  lo  climb  the  hill. 
The  engine  again  stuck  at  the  half-mile  marlt. 

Another  loaded  car  was  removed  on  the  level,  and  a  third  trial  was  made,  but 
with  no  better  result. 

It  is  understoo<l  that  alterations  will  be  marlc  to  the  driving  wheels,  but  «:(>nie 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  railway  authorities  will  be  compelled,  in  the  end,  to 
use  the  engine  only  on  the  level  portion  of  the  line. 
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In  an  article  of  the  15th  instant,  it  was  stated  that  the  engine 
not  only  failed  to  draw  the  train,  but  sustained  injury  in  the  attempt. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  by  people  of  some  experience  that,  judging 
by  the  result  of  the  trial,  notwithstanding  the  alterations  to  be  niade, 
the  engines  will  (all  short  of  what  was  originally  expected. 

The  grade  of  the  hill  over  which  this  locomotive  was  tested  is 
stated  at  i  in  30,  and  trains  of  six  loaded  American  freight  cars  have 
been  regularly  drawn  over  it  by  the  American  locomotives. 

Increased  freic^fht  traffic,  together  with  the  regular  passenger 
service,  kept  the  United  States  locomotives  constantly  employed, 
and  thus  did  not  allow  time  for  them  to  be  i)r(>i)erly  overhauled  and 
r'Msiiied;  consequently,  it  sometimes  occurred  that  in  a  run  of  75 
miles — from  Port  Antonio  to  Kingston— tlie  engines  would  lose 
steam  in  gruiii^  over  the  grades,  and  two  or  three  stoppages  of  half 
an  hour  or  more  would  restdt. 

Recently,  the  numbei  ot  passenger  trains  has  been  reduced,  and 
some  of  the  engines  ii  ive  rer«-ived  the  long-needed  repairs.  Those 
that  have  been  overhauled  are  again  performing  very  satisfactory 
work. 

The  American  locomotives  which  have  been  in  use  for  the  past 
five  years  are  said  to  have  cost  a  iritle  over  ^^2,000 — about$9,733. 16 — 
each,  while  tiic  English  ones  cost  a  little  over  ^4,000,  or  about 
$19,466.32  each. 

Nicholas  R.  Snyder, 
Port  Antonio,  April  ij,  ii^i,  Commerdal  Agent. 


GERMAN  CUSTOMS  WAR  WITH  HAITI. 

Vice-Consul-ricncral  Murphy  transmits  from  Frankfort,  April 
iS,  1 90 1,  translation  of  a  clipping  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  as 
follows : 

OflTicial  ntuit  I'  h.is  Ix-cn  i.;ivi-n  thai  the  raff?  of  duty  for  wnrps  importet?  from 
Haiti  arc  to  be  doubled,  because  that  Rcpul)lic  has  refused  to  extend  '.u  Germany, 
under  the  mosi-favorcd-naiion  clause  of  the  treaty,  the  customs  advantages  which 
it  has  granted  to  other  nations.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  customs  war 
with  Haiti.  Our  exportation  to  Haiti  is.  however,  so  small  that  it  can  not  be 
seriously  injured  by  such  a  rontP'^t,  it  having  amounted  in  1^97  to  1,400,000  marks 
{5'(o.ooo),  falling  in  \><i>  t"  rl7'^,')'>^^  marks  ifittn.ono)  and  in  t>90  to  472,000 
marks  {^1x5,000).  Our  importations  from  Haiti  are  somewhat  larger;  but  they 
are  also  falling  off,  their  value  being,  in  1897,  8,640,000  marks  (|2,ooo,ooo};  in  1898, 
6,570,000  marks  ($t,6oo,ooo};  and  in  1899,  6,450,000  marks  ^1,500.000).  The 
articles  imported  were:  Dyewoods  (blue  wood),  295,000,  marks  ($70,000);  hides, 
^7,000  TTiaiks  (I14.000):  raw  coffee,  1,729,000  marks  ($400,000);  and  cocoa  beans, 
2,179,000  marks  ($500,000). 

The  cocoa  was  of  poor  quality,  but  the  amount  supplied  by  Haiti  formed  about 
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lo  per  cent  of  Germany's  entire  importation  of  this  article,  and  so  it  is  possible  that 
the  customs  war  may  injure  some  German  cocoa  factories. 

The  natter  is  more  serious  to  users  of  blue  wood.  Especially  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  (Dresden,  Leipzig,  ChemnitZt  and  Ztttau),  there  are  large  establishments 

which  use  annually  20,000  double  centners  (2,000  tons)  of  blue  wood,  which  in  some 
cases  corncs  entirely  from  Haiti.  As  700  kilograms  of  blue  u  fu^d  are  used  to  pro- 
duce lou  kilograms  of  extract,  the  collection  of  additional  duty  ai  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  would  increase  the  price  of  each  100  kilograms  of  blue  wood  a 
marks  (47.&  cents).  The  cost  of  too  kilograms  of  extract  would  accordingly  be  in» 
creased  14  marks  (nearly  $3.50),  while  the  duty  on  imported  extract  is  only  3  marks 
(72  cents)  per  ir»o  kilograms.  An  in*  rease  of  duty  on  extracts  would  arouse  the 
opposition  of  both  the  textile  and  dyeing  industries;  but  if  the  duty  on  extracts  is 
not  raised  when  the  duty  on  blue  wood  is  increased,  many  establishments  in  Ger« 
many  now  using  blue  wood  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 


RESOURCES  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Under  date  ut  April  19,  1901,  Consul  Moulton,  of  Demerara, 
sends  copy  ol  suggcs^iiotis  prcj)ared  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  British  colonies  concerning  concessions  of  icMriiory  in  British 
Guiana,  which  may  interest  those  who  seek  grains  for  various  pur- 
poses in  the  colony.  Special  stipulations  mtist  be  made  with  the 
local  g(;vernment  for  each  grant.  The  memorandum  is  summarized 
as  follows:* 

Except  for  purposes  of  outlet,  the  coast  land  of  the  colony  southward  from  the 

Moruka  River  will  not  be  includcii  in  any  concession.  For  convenience,  British 
Guiana  may  be  divided  into  the  following  districts  (with  approximate  areas): 

Square  miles. 


Northern   S,  497 

Central..   19. 241 

Southern: 

Upper  part  

Lower  part   30,  S20 

Coast   12,  761 

Total  931396 


The  northern  district  is  almost  entirely  forest  covered,  with  an  exceptionally 
fertile  soil.   It  has  an  Important  gold  center  of  wide  extent,  and  pMsesses  the 

advantage  of  ready  access  for  ocean  trade.  The  construction  of  a  much-needed 
Kaiturna-Ar.ikaka  railway  w<nil<l  ^rc^dy  facilitate  approach  to  the  existing  gold 
fields  between  the  Barinia  and  the  Barama. 

The  central  district  is  chiefly  wooded,  but  includes  considerable  grazing  country. 
It  has  gold  centers  on  the  Purunl,  Piaroafa,  and  Cuyuni  rivers.  The  diamond 
industry  on  the  Massaruni  is  now  attracting  attention. 

The  northern  subdivision  of  the  southern  district  has  valuable  timber  lands, 
but  also  includes  much  open  grazing  land  and  an  exceptionally  promising  gold 

*  The  full  text,  with  aiap,  is  filed  for  reference  in  tbc  Bureau  of  Foreign  Coaiiiie««e. 

No  as©— 3 
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center.  It  is  believed  that  a  railway  through  this  district  would  afford  a  natural 
avenue  for  an  itn^'ortant  trade  from  the  Rio  Branco  and  the  Upper  Amazon  to  the 

coast  towns  oi  thtr  colony. 

As  the  object  is  to  attract  and  settle  under  satisfactory  social  conditions  a  per- 
manent industrial  population,  not  only  mineral  rights,  but  full  rights  of  occupa> 
tion,  including  agriculture,  pasture,  and  timber  cutting,  would  be  conceded  within 
the  leased  area.  Intending  concessionnaires  will  be  granted  the  sole  fight,  for  a 
limited  pcrind,  to  explore  any  "^pt*  ial  points.  bcinf»  requ!rc(l  to  deposit  a  moderate 
sum  as  security  wi'Ji  ihc  Government  t)n  the  s^igning  of  the  agreement.  Within 
the  period  allowed  for  exploration,  concessionnaires  must  declare  their  selection  of 
areas,  which  would  be  the  subject  of  a  long  lease — say  for  ninety-nine  years. 
Rights  not  reasonably  exercised  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  selection  would 
lapse;  also,  if  without  reasonable  cause  work  ceased  to  be  effectively  carried  on  for 
more  than  a  year  at  a  time. 

Immediately  after  selection,  concessionnaires  would  be  reciuircd  to  pay  to  gov- 
ernment a  sum,  to  be  fixed  in  the  agreement,  to  be  applied  primarily  to  the  im> 
provement  of  communication;  they  would  also  be  required  to  spend  a  further  sum 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  similarly  fixed,  on  development  within  the 
scletterl  areas.  Besides  paying  royalties  or  export  duties  on  minerals,  limber,  or 
other  natural  products,  i  <n)«  essionnaires,  in  rase  of  larjje  concession?,  would  be 
required  after  five  years  to  pay  such  land  taxes  as  may  be  in  force  in  the  rest  of  the 
colony.  In  case  of  concessions  of  less  than  5,000  acres,  such  taxes  would  be  pay- 
able from  the  first.  Mining  and  other  regulations  of  the  colony  would  apply 
within  the  selected  area.  All  rights  assigned  to  the  concessionnaires  would  be 
stibjei  I  to  any  existing,  legally  conceded  rights,  and  especially  subject  to  the  full 
righib  secured  by  Uw  to  the  aboriginal  Indians.  Public  rights  of  way,  including 
rights  of  landing,  would  be  reserved,  as  well  as  such  land  as  the  Government 
might  require  for  public  purposes.  Under  the  existing  customs  ordinance,  ma- 
chinery and  materials  imported  by  the  concessionnaires  for  use  on  railways  or  for 
the  development  of  their  property  woulfl  be  admittefl  duty  free. 

Original  concessionnaires  would  have  the  rl^hi  of  transferring,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  of  state;  if  the  concessionnaire  were  a  company,  it  would 
be  required  to  retain  three-fifths  of  the  shares. 

The  above  conditions  apply  to  dredging  for  gold  and  precious  stones,  or  to 
railway  construction.  The  proposed  termini  of  a  railway  would  be  stated  in  the 
original  cfinccssion.  The  usual  Government  rontro!  over  the  construction,  work- 
ing, and  rates  of  tariff  of  the  railway  would  be  retained.  The  following  railway 
projects  are  deserving  of  considention: 

In  the  northern  district,  a  short  line  of  about  35  miles  from  the  head  of  Kaituma 
Creek  to  Arakaka,  on  the  Upper  Barima  River,  and  thence  to  the  gold  fields  of 
that  part.  In  the  centra!  district,  a  railway  from  near  the  junction  of  the  Cnvuni 
and  Massaruni  rivers  to  the  nearest  jxtint  at  which  British  territory  approaches  U  i 
savannas  of  the  old  mission  and  mining  district  of  the  Orinoco.  In  the  northern 
subdivision  of  the  southern  district,  a  railway  from  Bartica  Grove,  on  the  Esse- 
quibo,  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  Rio  Branco  branch  of  the 
Amason  is  desirable. 
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RAILROADS  OF  COLOMBIA. 

According  to  official  information,  there  were  in  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  605  kilometers  (376  miles) 
of  railroad,  distributed  as  follows  in  eight  of  the  nine  Departments: 

Deparimeni  0/  Antiaquia. — constructed  line  68  kilometers  (42 
miles)  long  from  Puerto  Barrio,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  to  Cara- 
coH.  This  railroad  is  being  built  by  the  departmental  government 
of  Antioquia,  assisted  by  the  National  Government,  and  is  destined 
to  reach  Medellin,  capital  of  the  Department  and  a  center  of  much 
commercial  importance.  The  length  of  line  as  surveyed  between 
Puerto  Barrio  and  the  city  of  Medellin  is  290.37  kilometers  (118 
miles).  It  has  already  been  constructed  beyond  CaracoH,  but  that 
city  is  the  present  inland  terminus  of  operations.  The  main  office 
of  the  company  is  at  Medellin.  This  railroad  was  located  and  in 
part  constructed  by  the  late  Francisco  J.  Cisneros,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  manager  and  chief  engineer  until  recently 
was  Mr.  Whitteken,  also  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Department  of  Bolivar, — A  railroad  107  kilometers  (66  miles)  long 
between  the  city  of  Cartagena  and  the  port  of  Calamar,  on  the 
Magdalena  River,  constructed  and  operated  by  the  Cartagena- 
Magdalena  Railway  Company,  an  American  corporation,  of  which 
Francis  R.  Hart,  of  Boston,  Mass  ,  is  president  and  J.  T.  Ford,  of 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  is  vice-president  and  general  manager.  In 
the  same  Department,  a  railroad  45  kilometers  (28  miles)  in  length 
connects  the  city  of  Barranquilla  with  Puerto  Colombia,  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Sabanilla,  through  which  port  Barranquilla 's  ocean 
shipments  are  made. 

Department  of  the  Cauca. — A  Government  railroad  40  kilometers 
(25  miles)  in  length,  running  from  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  San  Jose.  The  road  is  intended  to  reach  the  city  of  Cali, 
138  kilometers  (86  miles)  from  Huenavt-ntura.  The  work  of  con- 
structing the  railroad  goes  on,  hut  it  is  not  expected  to  be  comj^leted 
to  Cali  before  the  expiration  of  about  seven  years.  This  line  already 
renders  very  valuable  services,  and  its  importance  will  be  very  con- 
siflerably  increased  when  it  shall  have  reached  the  last-named  city, 
the  heart  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Cauca. 

Department  of  Curuiinamarca. — This  important  Department,  in 
which  is  situated  the  capital  city — Bogota — has  four  railroads  in 
operation.  The  Savanna  Railroad,  between  Bog(jt;i  and  Facatativu, 
is  40  kilometers  (25  miles)  in  length.  Passengers  and  freight  be- 
tween Bogotd  and  the  Atlantic  coast  make  use  of  this  line,  which 
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forms  an  indispensable  link  in  the  chain  of  communication.  The 
road  is  the  property  of  the  National  Government.  The  Northern 
Railroad  connects  Bc^oti  and  the  city  of  Zipaquiri,  where  are  located 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  salt  mines  in  the  world.  Its  length, 
as  constructed  and  in  operation,  is  60  kilometers  (37  miles).  An 
extension  of  this  line  to  the  Magdalena  River,  at  a  point  well  below 
Honda,  is  perfectly  feasible  and  would  be  the  beginning  of  ttxe  solu- 
tion of  the  transportation  problem  between  the  city  of  Bogoti  and  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  Southern  Railroad,  between  Bogot&  and  Soacha, 
has  a  completed  length  of  xi  kilometers  (7  miles).  The  Giradot 
Railroad  is  in  operation  from  the  port  of  that  name  on  the  Upper 
Magdalena  River  to  Juntas  de  Apulo,  a  distance  of  40  kilometers  (35 
miles).  Bogotd  is  contemplated  as  the  interior  terminus  of  this 
road,  which  would  make  the  total  length  of  line  155  kilometers  (96 
miles).  Construction  work  has  already  been  effected  as  far  as  Hos- 
picio,  and  would  have  been  carried  farther  if  the  war  had  not 
interfered. 

Department  0/  the  AfagJalena. — A  railroad  67  kilometcf;  (41.6 
miles)  long,  extending  from  the  city  of  Santa  Marta,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  to  the  Scvilla  River.  The  contemplated  interior  terminus  of 
this  line  is  £1  Banco,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  a  distance  of  375 
kilometers  (233  miles). 

Department  of  Panama.  The  Panama  Railroad,  between  Colon 
and  the  city  fif  Panama,  7S  kilometers  ( |H  miles)  in  length,  owned 
by  an  American  corporation,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Department  0/  Santaiuler. — The  Cucuta  Railroad,  between  San 
Jnse  de  Cucuta  and  Puerto  Villamizar,  on  the  Zulia  River,  on  the 
Venezuela  frontier.     This  road  is  55  kilometerb  (34  miles)  in  length. 

Department  oj  the  Tolima. — The  Ladorada  Railroad,  between  La- 
dorada  and  Arrancaplunuis,  34  kilometers  (21  miles)  in  length. 
This  road  is  the  proi)erty  of  an  linglish  corporation  and  was  built 
to  avoid  a  dangerous  stretch  of  river  navigation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Honda.  A rrancaplumas  is,  in  fact,  a  suburb  of  Honda.  The 
Tolima  Railroad,  which  has  3  kilometers  (1.8  miles)  constructed  and 
in  operation,  is  intended  to  connect  the  important  city  ol  Ibague 
with  the  port  of  Giradot,  60  kilometers  (37  miles)  distant,  on  the 
Upper  Magdalena  River.  There  are  no  indications  of  an  early 
resumption  of  work  on  the  last-named  road. 

CUAS.    iiUKUKTT  HaKT, 

Bogota,  March  <?,  igoi.  Minister, 
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GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY  IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

Under  date  of  March  so,  1901,  Vice*Consul-General  Murphy,  of 
Frankfort,  says: 

As  of  possible  interest  to  American  exporters  and  importers  and 
to  persons  or  firms  interested  in  the  development  of  South  America 
and  the  extension  of  our  commercial  influence  there,  I  inclose  brief 

translations  of  five  items  of  news  published  on  March  i,  1901,  in  the 
Siidamehkanische  Rundschau,  a  Berlin  journal  which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  furthering  of  German  interests  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  The  rapid  extension  of  Germany's  direct  lines  of 
steamship  connection  with  our  southern  neiirhbors,  the  growth  of 
German  colonies  there,  and  the  consequeiu  increase  of  German 
influence  and  trade,  especially  in  southern  Brazil,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  arouse  a  feeling  of  friendly  rivalry  in  American  business 
circles  if  we  intend  to  maintain  our  position  in  these  rich  markets. 
Geographical  advantages  and  political  sympathy  can  n(jt  alone  win 
or  hold  markets  in  these  days  of  keen  internuiional  competition. 
We  must  emulate  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Germans,  especially 
in  the  extension  of  our  direct  steamship  connections  with  Central 
and  South  America,  if  we  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  successful 
competition  with  our  great  commercial  rivals  in  those  countries. 

IliDUSTItlAL  PROBLHMS  OF  CSUCANY  IN  BRAZIU  ' 

At  a  mcptinq;  on  February  7.  t<)OI,  of  the  Central  Society  for  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy in  Berlin,  Prof.  Fcrrcira  de  Mello,  of  the  University  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  indusuial  problems  of  Germany  in  Brazil.  The  lec- 
turer began  by  sajring  that  he  was  in  no  way  speaking  as  a  representative  of  the 
Brazilian  Government,  or  of  one  of  its  States,  or  of  a  Syndicate  of  any  kind,  but  as 
an  imlividual  who  tta«;  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  statements.  He  praised 
with  enthusiasm  !h''  wonderful  progress  of  (iermany  in  every  direction  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  thai,  in  recent  years,  Germany  has  somewhat  neglected  its  com- 
merce with  Brazil.  While  the  trade  between  Brazil  and  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  has  been  constantly  increasing,  that  between  Brazil  and  Ger- 
many has  been  falling  off  more  and  more.  This  the  speaker,  as  a  true  friend  of  the 
German's,  deplorerl.  because  Brazil  has  inexhaustible  riches,  which  are  now  tjoing 
to  the  competing  countries.  The  German  exporution  to  Brazil  of  hops  and  beer, 
implement  and  machines,  and  silks  and  other  textiles  is  declining.  This  seems 
the  more  remarkable  as  Germany's  general  exportation  has  doubled  since  1880.  It 
Is  true  that  the  value  of  Brazil's  foreign  trade  has  also  diminished,  although  the 
amount  of  ware?  imported  and  exported  has  increased.  This  is  due  to  the  dec  line 
in  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  exportation  of  coffer,  loroa, 
sugar,  cotton,  caoutchouc,  leather,  cocoanuis,  and  tobacco  has  increased.    In  the 
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opinion  of  Mr.  dc  Mrllo.  thrr<-  important  inUustrial  problems  should  interest  Ger<- 
man  enterprise  ami  German  capital: 

(1)  The  opening  and  coloniiation  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  AvMtoo  Valley. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  lines  of  river  steamers  on  the  Amason  and  its  tribu- 
taries above  Manaos,  especially  on  the  Madeira  River. 

(3)  The  building  of  a  railway  along  the  coast  from  Pemambaco  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  lecturer  suted  that  the  middle  and  upper  valley  of  the  Amazon  comprises 
a  territory  eight  times  as  extensive  as  the  German  Empire.  This  region  is  covered 
with  virgin  forest,  and  its  soil  is  capable  of  producing  every  kind  of  tropical  mer. 
cbanfHsp.  On  the  left  hunk  of  tlic  river  there  are  rich  deposits  of  minerals  which 
arc  awaiting  development.  '1  he  average  temperature  is  27  R.  (92  F.),  which  is  not 
too  high  for  German  colonists.  As  the  Government  is  willing  to  sell  the  land  at 
from  5  to  so  marks  {$i»2S  to  $5)  per  hectare  (af  acres),  enterprising  Germans  could, 
with  a  very  small  capital,  soon  aecumolate  considerable  fortunes.  Until  recently, 
not  a  single  German  steamer  could  be  found  at  Manaos;  but  in  August,  I900,  the 
Hamburg>American  Line  established  connection  with  this  place.  Above  Manaos, 
however,  the  German  llag  is  still  unknown,  although  the  success  of  the  subsidized 
Brasilian  line  shows  that  the  trade  is  profitable,  this  company  being  able  to  declare 
10  per  cent  dividends.  By  this  route,  it  would  be  possible  to  handle  the  wealth 
of  the  interior— caoutchouc,  as  well  as  Peruvian  minerals — now  laboriously 
transported  over  the  Andes  to  the  west  coast,  which  is  so  much  more  remote  from 
Europe. 

The  east  coast  of  the  State  of  Pcrnambucu  as  far  as  Rio  de  Janeiro  not  only 
produces  iron,  sine,  silver,  gold,  and  other  minerals,  but  is  also  suitable  for  the 

colonisation  of  German  emigrants.   The  railway  from  Pemamboco  to  Rio  de 

Janeiro  could  be  constructed  for  a  relatively  small  sum.  Its  length  would  be 
about  1.770  kilometers  (U"5s  than  i,-!<h)  miles),  and  careful  estimates  fix  the  cost  at 
not  more  than  i2,ckx>  marks  ($i,ouo)  per  kilometer  (0.632  mile). 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  de  Mello's  address,  the  president  of  the  society  felt  com- 
pelled to  correct  a  few  mistalees  which  Mr.  de  Mello  had  made.  He  pointed  out 
that  German  trade  with  Brazil  was  not  as  unimportant  as  Mr.  de  Mello  indicated, 
he  havinjj  made  the  mistake  of  i.ikin^'  the  official  German  statistics  as  the  basis  of  his 
calculations.  1  hese  statistics  do  not  take  into  account  the  immense  importations 
into  the  free  ports  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  Bremen  is  still  the  principal  tobacco 
market  and  Hamburg  the  principal  coffee  market  of  central  Europe,  and  so  long 
as  this  continues  there  can  be  no  danger  of  a  falling  off  of  Germany's  trade  with 
Brazil.  Furthermore,  the  German  steamship  lines  occupy  such  a  strong  position 
in  the  South  American  traffic  th.nt,  for  instatue.  the  North  American  commercial 
fleet  is  entirely  unable  to  enter  into  competition  with  them.    Not  less  than  five 

large  German  steamship  companies  are  engaged  in  trade  with  South  America,  and 
especially  with  Brazil*  The  number  of  their  vessels  is  between  90  and  loa  Fur« 
thermore,  not  only  in  the  central  provinces,  but  especially  in  the  south,  where  there 
are  already  over  240,000  German  colonists,  the  German  commercial  spirit  has 
completely  driven  out  the  English. 

The  president  then  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Amazon  and  coast  legions  of 
Brazil  are  less  suiuble  for  German  colonization  than  is  southern  Brazil,  on  which 
the  great  German  colonization  societies  have  had  their  eyes  for  many  years.  The 
building  of  a  railway  from  Pcrnambuco  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  would,  inoreover,  proba- 
bly not  be  a  paying  investment,  as  passengers  would  no  doubt  prefer  to  make  the 
journey  by  sea  rather  than  take  the  long  land  trip  on  a  tropical  railway.  In  regard 
to  the  development  of  river  navigation,  the  speaker  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
is  a  matter  which  it  may  be  well  to  carefully  inquire  into. 
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INC&BASB  OF  PKBIGUT  RATES  BETWEKN  CKRMAMY  AND  SOUTH  AMKRICA. 

It  is  reported  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  Hamburg-American 

Line  and  the  Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Company  in  regard  to  the  traffic 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America.  The  main  point  of  agreement  is  that 
two-thirds  of  the  profits  are  logo  to  the  Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Com- 
pany,  and  that  the  Hamburs-American  Line  is  to  receive  one-third.  Since  January 
I,  xgot,  the  freight  rates  have  been  raised  to  their  former  level,  and  a  ruinous 
competitive  struggle  has  ceased. 

PROFITABLE  STEAM.SHir  CONNF,<mON  )!F.T\VKK.N  C.EKMA.NY  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

At  a  mrotine:^  of  the  directors  of  the  Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  look  place  at  Hamburj;  on  February  24,  1901,  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent  was  declared  for  the  year  1900,  which  was  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  very  satisfactory  result  is  evidence  of  intelligent  management  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  and  is  also  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  South 
American  market. 

RAILWAYS  IN  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

As  b  well  known,  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  one  of  the  centers  of  German  colo- 
nisation in  southern  Brasil.   At  the  close  of  1900,  there  were  in  this  State  3.313.1 

kilometers  (nearly  2,000  miles)  of  railways.  During  1900,  only  97  kilometers  (58 
miles)  of  new  line  were  completed,  though  (^y  kilometers {360  miles)  were  in  co\irse 
of  construction.  Concessions  bad  also  been  made  for  1,689  kilometers  (over  i,«xx> 
miles)  of  new  lines  upon  which  work  had  not  been  commenced. 


TRAFFIC  OF  GERMAN-SOUTH  AMERICAN  STEAM- 
SHIP LINES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Kosmos  Steamship  Company,  of  Ham> 
bui^,  contains  much  interesting  information  relative  to  Germany's 
commercial  progress  in  South  and  Central  America.  The  following 
excerpts  from  this  report  are  published  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Berlin  Sttdamerikanische  Rundschau  (South  American  Outlook) : 

THE  KOSIiOS  STBAUSHtP  COMPANY,  OF  HAMBURG. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Kosmos  Company  in  1900  amounted  to  4,128,560.16  marks 
(|9S2,595),  considerably  exceeding  the  amount  earned  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  company  was  accordingly  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent.  During 
the  year,  the  vnyajjcs  of  the  Kosmos  sttaiiu  rs  on  the  west  coast  of  America  were 
extended  much  farther  north  than  heretofore,  namely,  to  Sao  Francisco.  These 
trips  are  now  made  once  in  every  three  weeks,  and  the  results  are  satisfactory. 
A  failure  of  crops  in  Chile  materially  contributed  to  the  company's  success,  as 
it  became  necessary  to  transport  large  quantities  of  grain  to  the  south.  Under 
normal  conditinns,  it  ts  !)elieved  that  the  Kosmos  Company's  line  to  California  will 
be  a  profitable  one.  in  spite  uf  competition.  While  the  traffic  between  California 
and  the  west  coast  ports  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  the  direct  traffic  between 
Europe  and  California  (as  well  as  Mexico)  and  vice  versa  has  been  disappointing. 
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By  an  agreement  which  has  been  effected  with  the  Mexican  Government,  the  pay. 
ment  of  port  charges  is  not  required  at  Acapulco,  Manxanillo,  San  Bias,  and 

Mazatlan. 

In  Central  Aincrita,  l>usine?s  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  prices  paid  for 
coffee,  the  principal  article  of  export.  These  have  unfortunately  again  fallen,  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  Kosmos  Company  is  satisfied  with  the  results  of  Its  Central 
American  business  in  1900. 

The  traffic  with  Peru  continues  to  improve.  This  is  partly  dae  tO  the  increased 
exportation  of  (jrc.  Many  mines  which  were  abandoncii  for  years  are  now  ac'riin 
being  workcii.  As  most  of  these  ores  go  tu  England,  English  steamship  lines 
naturally  get  the  larger  part  of  the  business;  but  the  Kosmos  Company  also  par- 
ticipates in  this  profitable  carrying  trade. 

In  spite  of  its  crop  failure^  Chile  maintained  in  1900  its  ability  to  buy,  owing  to 
favorable  copper  and  f^altpeter  prices.  It  accordingly  assisted  the  Kosmos  Line 
consi(l<Ta>)! y  with  freights  to  and  from  Europe. 

Owing  L<)  a  rise  in  wages  and  the  price  of  coal,  this  company  was  obliged  to 
raise  its  freight  rates  somewhat  in  1900,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  other  companies. 

Strikes  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  completion  of  new  vessels  for  this 
line.   Three  new  steamships  will,  however,  soon  be  added  to  its  fleet. 

An  agreement  has  been  effected  with  the  Hamburg-American  Line  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  prove  advantageous  to  both  companies,  in  consequence  of  this 
agreement,  the  Hamburg-American  Company  will  add  three  of  its  ships  to  the 
twenty-eight  Kosmos  ships  In  igot.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  em> 
ployed  was  rendered  urgently  necessary  by  the  esubllsbment  of  the  San  Francisco 
line. 

The  same  journal  containb  ilie  lulluwing: 

THK  HAUBURCAMERICAN  LtKB*S  S0t7TK  AMERICAN  BOSlMRSS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  for  I900  shows  that  it  was 
able  to  pay  to  Its  stockholders  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  aggregating  8,000,000 
marks  ($1,904,000). 

This  company  is  directly  interested  in  the  newly  established  steamship  company 
"  Italia,"  whose  one  vessel  has  already  established  profitable  intercourse  between 
Genoa  and  the  La  IMata  States.    A  second  steamer  is  now  ready  for  this  line. 

The  newly  founded  Hamburg-North  Brazil  Line  has  proved  self-supporting, 
but  before  It  can  become  profitable,  there  must  be  a  considerable  Improvement  at 
Para  in  the  arrangements  for  loading  and  unloading  ships.  Further  advances 
were  made  by  thi«^  company  in  1900  in  its  efforts  to  com])l(  te  the  direct  connection 
uf  South  America  with  Hamburg.  The  lines  of  the  firm  A.  C.  de  Freitas  Sz  Co..  in 
Brazil  and  the  La  Plata  States,  were  purchased  for  this  purpose,  and  the  services 
of  the  employees  of  this  firm  were  secured.  Thus,  in  the  past  year,  fourteen  ves- 
sels were  added  to  the  fleet  of  the  Hamburg-American  Company  in  South  America. 
In  like  manner,  the  Antwerp-La  Plata  Line  of  Messrs.  Gellatly.  Ilankey  iSc  Co,  was 
also  acquired.  An  agreement  has  been  effected  with  the  Hamburg-South  .Amerir  n 
Steamship  Company,  in  order  to  obviate  competition.  This  agreement  also  exicnds 
to  the  North  Braiilian  and  Genoa>La  Plata  lines.  An  agreement  has  likewise  been 
effected  with  the  Kosmos  Company  which  wilt  increase  the  importance  of  Germany's 
commercial  influence  in  South  America. 

Geo.  H.  Murphy. 
Frankfort,  A/>n7  d,  ipoi,  yicc-Consul-GemraL 
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RECIPROCITY    TREATY    BETWEEN    CHILE  AND 

NICARAGUA. 

Minister  Merry  transmits  from  San  Jos6,  March  29,  1901,  transU* 
tion  of  parts  of  the  recent  reciprocity  treaty  between  Chile  and  Nica« 
ragua,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  following  articles  are 
exempt  from  customs  duties  in  Chile:  Unrefined  sugar  of  any 
grade  and  color;  coffee;  tobacco,  unmanufactured;  medicinal  plants 
and  herbs,  indigo,  rubber,  cacao,  dyewoods,  cabinet  and  building 
timber.  In  the  open  ports  of  Nicaragua,  fine  wines,  flour,  fruits  and 
vegetables  (fresh,  dried,  or  preserved,  in  paste,  dry,  and  pressed), 
potatoes,  and  saltpeter  are  exempt.  The  customs  authorities  and 
consuls  of  each  country  shall  certify  the  shipments.  Vessels  of  both 
countries  shall  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  coastwise  commerce 
as  though  they  were  under  their  own  flag.  If  either  country  makes 
a  treaty  of  the  same  character  with  another  country,  excepting  Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador,  and  Central  America,  this  treaty  is  without  effect 
if  the  other  country  so  desires.  The  duration  of  this  treaty  shall  be 
five  years,  counting  from  the  date  of  its  ratification. 

The  minister  believes  that  trade  between  the  two  countries  will 
be  materially  extended  by  this  treaty. 


CART-ROAD  CONCESSION   IN  NICARAGUA. 

Consul  Donaldson,  of  Managua,  March  21,  1901,  informs  the 
Department  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Perry,  in  behalf  of  a  United  States 
syndicate,  has  secured  a  contract  from  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
to  construct  three  cart  roads,  leading,  respectively,  from  Matagalpa, 
Nueva  Segovia,  and  the  PiS'Pis  mines,  in  the  Cabo  Gracias  district, 
to  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  River  Coco  Wanks  or 
Segovia.  The  roads  are  to  be  completed  and  delivered  five  years 
from  the  date  of  ratification  by  the  Nicaraguan  Congress. 

In  payment,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  will  grant  Mr.  Perry 
alternate  lots,  2  kilometers  square,  of  public  lands  contiguous  to 
the  proposed  routes. 

This  syndicate,  says  Mr.  Donaldson,  has  just  purchased  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  navigate  the  Coco  Wanks,  and,  in  order  to  place 
their  steamer  service  on  a  paying  basis,  will  build  these  roads  to 
bring  down  to  the  river  the  products  of  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  consul  adds  that  the  Coco  Wanks  is  the  largest  stream  in 
Nicaragua,  being  navigable  to  a  series  of  rapids  160  miles  from  its 
mouth,  at  which  point  the  cart  roads  will  converge. 
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RAILWAY  SUBSIDIES  IN  CANADA. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  $88,884,557  and  39,725,130  acres  of  land 
have  been  granted  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  the  railways 
of  Canada.  Of  these  amounts,  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  received 
25,000,000  acres  of  land  and  $62,742,826,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  other  railroads.  In  addition,  the  yarious  Provinces  have 
granted  $31,310,170  and  the  municipalities  $15,884,542,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $136,079,269  of  public  money  paid  in  subsidies  to 
Canadian  railways,  every  mile  of  which  is  in  private  hands. 

Aid  has  also  been  granted  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  to 
the  Manitoulin  and  North  Shore  Railway,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
boldest  railroad  scheme  ever  proposed  in  that  Province.  The  road 
will  begin  at  Medford  (northwestern  Ontario),  run  up  the  Bruce 
Peninsula,  cross  by  ferry  from  Tober  Moray  to  Manitoulin,  and  run 
through  Manitoulin  to  Little  Current,  on  the  north  shore.  From 
the  latter  place,  it  will  go  north  and  west  toward  Lake  Superior, 
with  a  branch  line  to  Sudbury.  It  has  also  been  proposed  that  the 
line  be  extended  to  form  a  connection  with  the  transcontinental 
system  at  Port  Arthur,  car  ferries  being  used  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  subsidy  is  in  the  form  of  a  grant  of  2,500,000  acres  of  land. 
The  grant,  however,  does  not  include  the  pine  timber.  In  return, 
the  company  is  to  build  the  railway  and  have  it  in  operation  by  June, 
1906;  erect,  within  two  years,  a  smelter  of  300  tons  capacity  for 
nickel  or  other  ores;  export  no  spruce  in  an  unmanufactured  state; 
and,  lastly,  place  at  least  one  thousand  settlers  yearly  on  the  lands 
granted. 

GusTAVE  Bed  rELsrA(  iiKR, 
MoNCTON,  April  20^  igoi.  Commercial  Agent. 


PETROLEUM  IN  CANADA. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  Canada  is  practically  confined 
at  present  to  the  counties  of  Lambton,  Kent,  and  Both  well,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  town  of 
Petrol ia,  in  Lambton  County,  is  the  center  of  the  principal  district 
of  production,  while  the  work  of  refining  is  carried  on  in  Sarnta, 
about  14  miles  distant,  the  crude  oil  being  pumped  through  pipes  • 
to  the  refineries.  In  this  Ontario  oil  district,  there  are  about  nine 
thousand  oil  wells  in  operation,  and  the  average  monthly  yield  is 
nearly  60,000  barrels.  The  ratio  of  crude  petroleum  to  refined  oil 
is  about  100  to  40,  so  that  q^ore  than  2  barrels  of  petroleum  are 
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required  to  make  i  barrel  of  refined  oil  ready  for  household  use. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  complicated,  and  an  expensive  plant 
is  required.  The  oil  is  first  distilled  from  the  petroleum,  the  latter 
being  dark  in  color.  The  distilled  oil  is  then  refined,  and  lastly  it 
is  bleached  or  clarified.  From  the  mud-colored  petroleum,  an 
illuminating  oil  as  clear  as  water  is  obtained.  It  is  then  ready  for 
shipment  in  barrels  or  tanks. 

The  oil  is  in  every  case  found  in  the  Cornifcrcus  limestone,  and 
the  difTerent  producing  areas  ])resent  local  dome  structures  on  the 
main  anticlines,  which  afford  good  reservoirs  for  the  accumulation 
of  oil. 

The  oil  is  pumpe^l  from  an  average  depth  of  465  feet. 

In  1899,  there  were  pro<ln(  ed  in  Canada  11,88:^.627  gallons  of 
illuminating  oil  of  a  value  ol  $1,197,870.  The  production  of  that 
year  was  equivalent  to  748,667  barrels. 

Uuring  1899,  there  were  imported  into  Canada  oils  to  the  value 
of  ;^i.4oS,ooo.  uj^on  u  li;  li  (iuty  was  paid  to  the  amount  of  $589,000. 
This  included  iilumiiiaiing  oils,  aiunuil  oils,  and  vegetabh^  oils. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  total  importation  was  made  up  of  coal 
and  kerosene  oils,  several  t^raries  used  in  Canada  comini)^  from  the 
United  Si.ites.  Tlie  importations  of  linseed  oil  were  also  ver)  large, 
running  up  to  $332,000  in  value,  exclusive  of  the  duties,  which 
amounted  to  $64,000  upon  this  one  article.  Lubricating  oils  are 
also  very  largely  imported,  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1899,  includ- 
ing duty,  being  upward  of  |Sioo,ooo. 

John  L.  Bittinger, 
Montreal,  April  is,  Jgoi,  Consul-General, 


THE  VANCOUVER  COAL  MINES. 

The  most  important  fact(»rs  in  the  prosperity  of  V^mcouver  Island 
are  the  rich  coal  mines  that  have  been  developed  all  along  its  eastern 
coast,  which  give  emi>l()yment  and  livelihood  to  thousands  of  people. 

Until  of  late  years,  the  X'ancouver  Island  mines  have  had  no  rivals 
in  British  Columbia  and  have  practically  monopolized  the  coal  trade; 
but  tlie  development  of  the  Crow's  Nest  coal  mines  in  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  Province,  recently  purchased  by  an  American  syndi- 
cate, now  in  control,  has  prevented  any  increase  of  the  consumption 
of  Vancouver  Island  coal  on  the  mainland,  though  it  is  claimed  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  which  still  uses  the  island  coal,  re- 
gards it  as  superior  for  making  steam  to  the  product  of  the  Crow's 
Nest  mines.  It  is  stated  that  the  Crow's  Nest  mines  are  the  largest 
on  the  coast ;  capable  of  producing,  when  properly  worked,  10,000 
tons  of  coal  daily,  and  even  at  that  rate  of  lasting  several  hun- 
dred  years.    The  present  product  of  these  mines  amounts  to  less 
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than  i,ooo  tons  per  day  and  can  not  be  largely  inert  i^rl  until  away 
is  fonnd  to  reacli  the  United  States.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  legis- 
lature and  the  Dominion  Parliament  asking  a  charter  for  a  railroad 
from  Michel,  British  Columbia,  to  the  internaticjnal  boundary,  where 
connection  is  made  with  the  Great  Nortliern  Railroad.  The  com- 
pany is  ready  to  build  the  road  without  bonus  or  land  j^rant  of  any 
kind,  but  is.  of  course,  opposed  in  their  application  for  charter  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  aided  by  parties  who  oppose  all  roads 
that  lead  to  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  quite  a  change  in  the  mines  of  Vancouver  Inland 
during  the  past  year.  The  coal  mines  at  Ccnuox,  the  most  northern, 
have  been  worked  to  their  fullest  capacity  and  one  or  two  new  shafts 
dug  out.  It  was  in  one  of  these  new  shafts  (No.  6)  that  a  terrible 
explosion  took  place  on  Friday,  February  15,  1901,  by  which  sixty- 
four  miners,  alt  who  were  working  in  the  shaft,  lost  their  lives.  Of 
the  dead  miners,  twenty  were  whites  and  the  remainder  Asiatics. 
Since  then  work  has  been  resumed,  and  the  mine  is  again  being  run 
to  its  full  capacity. 

At  Wellington,  the  mines  have  been  worked  out  and  abandoned — 
and  so  has  the  town  itself,  practically.  Before  the  work  ceased 
there  were  frequent  **cave-ins,"  involving  loss  of  life  and  property. 
During  the  past  year,  the  principal  buildings  there  have  been  moved 
away  to  other  towns,  and,  by  petition  of  the  remaining  inhabitants, 
the  municipal  charter  has  been  surrendered  and  revoked.  The  re* 
pair  shops  of  the  Esquimau  and  Nanaimo  Railway,  however,  still 
remain  there.  It  is  understood  that  if  the  road  is  continued  north 
to  Hardy  Bay,  the  shops  will  be  kept  at  Wellington.  A  charter  has 
been  applied  for  to  authorize  the  extension  of  the  railroad,  which 
will  probably  be  granted ;  but  whether  the  road  will  be  built  is  yet 
to  be  determined. 

The  mines  at  Nanaimo,  extending  from  the  town  under  the  bay 
to  Protection  Island,  are  worked  to  their  full  capacity,  and  ship  as 
much  coal  as  all  the  other  mines  of  the  island  combined.  These 
mines  are  worked  entirely  by  union  men,  and  no  Asiatics  are  em- 
ployed underground.  The  result  is  that  Nanaimo  is  represented  in 
the  provincial  legislature  by  two  labor  men,  while  the  seat  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  is  filled  by  the  secretary  of  the  miners'  union. 
Strikes  have  so  far  been  avoided,  although  one  was  set  for  March  i, 
1901 ;  but  the  management  met  the  committee  representing  the 
miners  and  showed  the  contracts  of  the  company,  many  of  which 
were  made  before  the  present  provincial  tax  of  5  cents  per  ton  was 
levied,  and  the  men  have  so  far  continued  without  increase.  In 
these  mines,  the  miners  receive  68  cents  per  ton  and  make  an 
average  of  $4  t<»  54.50  per  day. 

The  Alexandria  mine  is  closed,  and  has  been  since  last  December. 
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The  management  gives  as  reason  for  closing  that  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  the  coal,  which  was  chiefly  sent  to  San  Francisco.  Since 
that  time,  ihe  whole  force  of  i8o  men  previously  employed  in  the 
mine  has  been  lying  idle,  save  those  who  have  gone  to  work  in 
other  mines.  The  miners  claim  that  the  real  cause  for  closing  the 
mine  is  that  the  management  insisted  that  2,800  pounds  should  con- 
stitute a  miner's  ton,  instead  of  2,352  pounds,  as  bad  previously 
been  the  rule;  and,  further,  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  for 
"tuminj^  places,"  which  are  quite  numerous  in  this  mine.  The 
management  states  that  the  United  States  duty  of  67  cents  per  ton, 
the  5-cent  tax»  the  eight-hour  law,  and  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Cali- 
fornia  render  the  market  unprofitable;  and  further  intimates  that 
the  general  output  of  Vancouver  Island  coal  mines  may  have  to  be 
curtailed  in  the  near  future,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  Wash- 
ington  mines,  and  of  California  oil.  A  number  of  the  unemployed 
and  their  families  are  now  receiving  relief  from  the  Nanaimo  and 
other  unions. 

The  Extension  mines,  owned  by  the  same  company  (the  Welling- 
ton Colliery  Company),  are  distant  12  miles  only  from  the  Alexan- 
dria. It  may  be  stated  that  all  the  coal  mines  of  the  island  are  on 
the  east  coast,  within  a  radius  of  less  than  40  miles.  The  Extension 
mines  are  running  as  usual  and  frequently  are  unable  to  supply  the 
demand  for  coal,  vessels  having  to  wait  their  turn  at  the  wharves 
before  receiving  their  needed  supply.  Forty  or  more  of  the  miners 
who  formerly  worked  at  Alexandria  have  secured  work  in  the  Ex- 
tension mines,  where  72  cents  per  ton  is  paid  miners,  against  66 
cents  in  the  Alexandria  mine. 

The  operation  of  the  Extension  mines  has  resulted  in  the  building 
and  incorporation  of  a  new  town  at  Oyster  Bay,  known  as  Lady* 
smith,  which  already  has  i,aoo  inhabitants,  several  f^tores,  hotels, 
etc.,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  thriving  city,  although  entirely  de- 
pendent, as  was  Wellington  and  as  are  Nanaimo  and  South  Welling- 
ton, on  the  mining  industry.  Here,  bunkers  capable  of  holding 
20,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  erected,  and  tracks  run  direct  to  the 
wharves  from  the  mines  at  Extension,  14  miles  away.  Many  of 
the  miners  resitle  in  small  shanties  close  to  the  mine,  but  the  man- 
agement prefers  to  have  them  live  at  Ladysmith.  To  this  end,  lots 
are  sold  miners  for  $100  each  antl  neat  cottages  erected  for  them, 
pavable  on  the  installment  plan.  Trains  run  at  convenient  hours 
for  il'.e  different  shifts  of  miners,  and  transportation  is  witlir>ut  cost. 
Ail  the  men  are  paid  at  Ladysmith,  which  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  management  of  Extension  mines. 

AdRAMAM   E.  ^MlDf. 

Victoria,  March  16^  i^oi.  Consul, 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


I  am  indebted  to  the  minister  of  mines  for  the  following  advance 
statement  (subject,  perhaps,  to  a  few  slight  corrections),  showing  the 
mineral  production  of  British  Columbia  in  1900: 


Product. 
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A  decrease  is  shown  in  the  product  of  placer  gold,  which,  the 
Minister  of  Mines  says,  is  accounted  for  by  the  Cape  Nome  excite- 
ment of  last  year,  which  drew  away  a  number  of  the  miners  of  the 
Province,  and  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  hydraulic  plants  which 
have  been  installed  in  the  Atlin  country  have  not  yet  commenced 
work.  The  number  of  shipping  mines  in  the  Province  is  given  as 
one  hundred,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  increase  next  year  with  the 
establishment  of  smelters. 

The  quantity  of  ore  mined  in  British  Columbia  in  1899  was 
287,343  tons;  in  1900,  554,796  tons — increase,  267,453  tons,  or  93  per 
cent.  The  number  of  mines  shipping  over  100  tons  each  per  year 
was  in  1899  only  43;  in  1900,  there  were  60, 

The  number  of  miners  employed  underground  during  1900  in 
the  Province  was  2,426;  number  of  miners  employed  above  ground 
at  same  time,  1,305— making  a  total  of  3,731  miners  employed  in 
British  Columbia  last  year. 

Abraham  £.  Smith, 
Victoria,  March  16^  igoi.  Consul. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  YUKON. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  decided  to  reduce  the  royalty  on 
gold  mined  in  the  Yukon  from  10  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  The  10 
per  cent  royalty  was  imposed  during  the  first  outburst  of  excitement 
over  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  region,  before  the  con> 
ditions  attending  the  work  of  prospecting,  mining,  and  converting 
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the  ore  were  fully  realised*  The  general  impression  was  that  the 
gold  was  in  "pockets,"  as  easily  opened  as  a  silo  on  a  farm.  The 
more  the  labors  and  privations  and  risks  of  the  miners  became  known, 
however,  the  more  clearly  was  it  seen  that  a  10  per  cent  royalty  was 
so  onerous  an  impost  on  gold  secured  under  such  conditions  that  it 
tended  to  discourage  mining  operations.  Considering  the  great  ex- 
pense incident  to  the  opening  up  of  the  Yukon — of  its  government 
and*  administration — the  reduced  royalty  must  be  regarded  as  an 
equitable  tax.  The  Government  is  commended  for  the  reduction, 
as  well  as  for  its  efforts  to  establish  law  and  order  and  facilitate 
transportation  in  the  Klondike  region. 

The  rush  to  the  Yukon  and  Alaska  gold  fields  for  the  season  has 
already  beg^n  and  will  be  large. 

The  news  from  Dawson  is  highly  satisfactory.  Increased  and 
more  systematic  work  is  being  done.  The  discovery  of  the  new 
placer  diggings  on  Clear  Creek  about  five  months  ago  is  said  to  be 
the  most  important  since  the  original  discovery  of  the  Klondike. 
Clear  Creek  is  a  branch  of  the  Stewart  River,  which  runs  into  the 
Yukon.  Looking  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  summit  of  the 
dome  at  the  head  of  Hunker  Creek,  the  position  of  the  new  placers  can 
be  easily  discerned.  Although  over  a  thousand  claims  have  already 
been  recorded  in  the  new  districtand  some  gold  has  been  taken  out, 
it  is  impossible  to  accurately  gauge  the  value  of  this  discovery;  but 
sufficient  prospecting  has  been  done  to  show  an  extensive  area  of 
gold-bearing  gravel,  which  is  likely  to  add  considerably  to  the  out- 
put from  the  Klondike  district. 

A  new  regulation  <»f  the  Gi )V('rnment  for  placer  miiiincT  in  the 
Yukon  Territory  lias  been  substituted  for  tfiosc  rslablishtd  on  Jan- 
uary i.S,  189S.  One  of  the  provisions  is  thai  a  free-  innu-i  's  ccrlificaU- 
maybe  granted  for  one  or  more  years,  not  exceeding  iivc,  uj)on  {pay- 
ment in  atlvance  of  the  fees  prescribetl  by  the  regulations  for  each 
year  covered  by  the  cerliticale.  For  a  certitu  ate  issued  in  favor  of 
an  individual,  the  fee  is  $10:  for  a  joint-stuck  company  having  a 
nominal  capital  of  $100,000  or  less,  $50;  and  fur  a  (  ompany  having 
a  nominal  capital  exceeding  $100,000,  $100.  Only  one  person  or 
joint-stock  company  shall  be  named  in  a  certificate. 

John  L.  Hittixger, 

Montreal,  W/r//  /,  /^t?/,  Consui-Generai, 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SALMON  INDUSTRY. 

As  this  is  the  fourth  year  since  the  jilienomenal  run  of  I'Sgy, 
cannery  men  confidently  cxiicct — ^as  has  been  the  case  every  fourth 
season  for  some  time — a  good  run  of  salmon,  and  great  preparations 
are  in  progress  for  the  anticipated  catch.  Last  year,  the  total 
yield  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  any  season  since  1895,  and.  as 
there  are  no  stocks  left  on  hand,  it  is  hoped  that  good  demands 
and  high  prices  will  prevail.  The  total  pack  of  salmon  on  the 
coast  last  year  is  placed  in  round  titrures  at  2,500,000  cases.  Of 
this  number,  British  Columbia  furuished  583,413  cases,  which  realized 
the  handsome  sum  of  $2,187,000. 

It  is  known  that  the  salmon  caught  on  Puget  Sound  originate  in 
the  i' raser  River  in  British  Columbia.  With  a  view  to  securing  a 
continuation  of  the  supply  of  this  valuable  fish,  the  catching  and 
preparation  of  which  furnish  employment  for  thousands,  and  in 
which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  both  British  Columbia  and 
the  United  States,  the  legislature  of  Washington,  on  February  27, 
1 90 1,  adopted  a  joint  resolution  appointing  a  committee  of  three  to 
confer  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  provincial  parlia- 
ment of  British  Columbia  relative  to  the  establishment  of  and 
maintenance  upon  Eraser  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  of  a  fish  hatchery  for  the  artificial  propagation  of 
salmon." 

This  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Victoria,  and  by  him  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government 
of  British  Columbia.  In  reply,  Premier  Dunsmutr  said  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  fisheries  of  the  Province  rested  solely  with  the  Dominion 
authorities,  and  that  the  provincial  legislature  could  therefore  take 
no  action  in  the  premises  without  special  authority  granted  by  the 
Government  at  Ottawa.  It  is  understood  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  establish  the  hatchery  by  private  parties. 

There  was  considerable  trouble  on  the  Fraser  River  last  year 
with  regard  to  the  price  paid  fishermen  for  salmon — no  traps  being 
allowed  in  British  Columbia  waters.  The  business  was  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  Japanese,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  British  subjects  only 
are  allowed  to  take  out  fishing  licenses. 

Heretofore,  the  tin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salmon  cans  has 
been  brought  in  sailing  vessels  from  England  around  Cape  Horn, 
but  some  of  the  proprietors  of  canneries  are  now  using  the  American 
product,  and  next  year  it  is  expected  that  many  of  the  British 
Columbia  canneries  will  purchase  their  tin  in  the  United  States. 
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Fullowiiii]^  are  the  ollicial  statistics  ol  the  salmon  industry  in 
British  Coiumbia  for  the  past  six  years: 

Pack  hy  tSsirkts  last  six  ytars. 


DiktricUk 


Fraser  Rivrr  mmm»m,im«wm 

Skccn«  Rivcr......M..»........,^...» 

Naui«  River....   

Lowe  Inlet  

China  Hat.  

Rivera  Inlet.  ...... 

Bella  CcKila  

Namu  

Alert  Baf..  

West  Coast.  Vancouver  Itland.. 


Total. 


(900. 

1699. 

1897. 

i8g6. 

189$. 

316, 5Ja 
116,539 

10,8)4 

75»4>3 

4.840 
io,lu6 
«,i8i 

Catet. 

510,383 
108. o>6 

■9>443 

w.Ma 

CiMr#. 

a56,ioi 
81,334 

io,3ia 

Cmtn. 

860,459 
65.9^ 
»|847 
ie,666 

Ciun. 

356.984 
100,140 

«4i*#9 
«o,39S 

Cmsts, 

400,368 

67.797 
«».5So 

7«.079 

104,711 

40,307 

1117,468 

58.579 

7,3UO 

3»47«» 
a«<94 

8,s«» 
4.350 

4il57 
8(tim 

4i434 

3.987 
•  9,840 

3,000 
Siwo 
3.3«> 

58S1413 

73^.437 

484,161 

i»eiS)477 

8m,  ST** 

sMt39S 

Shipments  in  detail  last  six  years. 


Shipped 


Bnctendi 

London 


Ovcrteod. 

Liverpool 


Overland..... 
Via  other  ports. 
Baitera  Canada....... 

Awtralia  

Other  dCfltlnatiooB.. 
Local  «alcs»....»...... 

St>>ck  on  band.  

Loi>t  


Toul. 


1900. 

1899. 

1897. 

189& 

1895. 

1  «o,i43 

CfUes. 
150,670 
S«733 

Cojfi. 
79.S«8 
5.M7 

Ca-irt. 
ja5,966 
4.9S7 

Cojft. 

*8j.i53 
9,076 

Cates. 
96,459 

257, S4S 

6o,Oi/n 
,  3.8»i 

79.17' 

a5.9fJ 
56.237 

•0,815 

365. «5i 
a6,taB 

^4^.437 
8,050 

87,881 
9.644 
439 

i.»83 
•9.380 

407,738 
38.373 

33^.364 
11.405 

^56,301 
6S.647 

79,.<88 
8,83J 

>«4.73^ 
4..5.H 
4.246 
".945 
IS.079 

«3o,8ls 
■<8.579 

4.843 
74,«oo 

5'. "41 
11 ,609 

2,1 

3.«44 
7.850 

4.i-»* 
»5»95« 

I  

585.4*3 

73>.437 

484.161 

».o*$.477 

1    601, $70 

I  500,395 
1 

Cai 


Shipments,  British  Calumbia  salmon  Jieet,  /goo. 

Fiery  Cross  (to  London  direct)...  '••  S*i*>95 

Tt>  Liverpool  direct: 

Clan  MrKcnzte   69,451 

Ardnainu  rchan*   73.  57® 

Naiad   46.7*0 

Machribanish.   6a,  099 


Total  cases  by  sea  to  England.. 

Victoria,  March  jo^  i^oi. 


309.943 


Abraham  E.  Smith, 

Consul, 


•Th^  Ar<ifu,m„rcka^  H  beUeved  to  have  been  lost.  Tl.r-  shl,-  1^*^  ^  -r^'^  '  ^  -^t  R'^K^'^*  ■^nd 
n«ffie(DiiacaM«of  Hlmoo  and  wreckace  known  to  beiomj  to  ibai  vessel  have  beo  pi.kedup  alon« 
iba  PadAc  cftatti 

No  250  ^4 
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SALMON  FISHERIES  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  salmon  canncrs  of  British  Columbia  have  united  in  an  asso* 
ciatioii  which  practically  louh o,>  the  whole  industry  in  this  Prov- 
ince. It  is  claimed  that  sucli  a  combination  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  fisheries  here  to  compete  with  those  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

A  memorial  from  a  committee  of  the  Salmon  Canners*  Associa- 
tion  to  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  sets  forth  that  the  fish- 
ing industry  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  coast  district  of 
British  Columbia,  the  value  of  the  property  being  estimated  at  not 
less  than  $2,000,000.  The  number  of  people  employed  during  the 
season  exceeds  15,000.  There  are  74  canneries.  During  the  season 
of  1899,  on  the  Fraser  River  alone,  there  was  paid  to  fishermen,  for 
fish  only,  approximately  $1,250,000.  The  revenue  derived  by  the 
Dominion  Government  in  1899  from  this  industry  was  $47,865. 

The  canners  urge  the  establishment  of  a  fishery  board,  to  make 
all  requisite  regulations  to  conserve  the  fish  supply;  the  reduction 
of  the  license  for  fishing  to  $3.50;  also  the  levying  of  an  assessment 
on  each  case  of  salmon  packed  in  British  Columbia,  the  revenue  so 
derived  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  conservation  of  the  industry. 

A  new  hatchery,  I  understand,  has  been  erected  at  a  point  on  or 
near  Shuswap  Lake,  about  300  miles  northeast  from  Vancouver. 
This  will  turn  out  about  ten  million  **fry"  annually,  against  some 
six  millions  furnished  by  the  old  hatchery  at  Bon  Accord. 

It  seems  agreed  by  all  persons  on  both  side  of  the  border  that  if 
salmon  fishing  continues  as  at  present  and  no  greater  provision  is 
made  for  artificial  propagation  of  the  (ish,  the  supply  in  the  Fraser 
River  and  oh  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  State  of  Washington  will 
soon  be  exhausted. 

L.  Edwin  Dudley, 
Vancouver,  A/>ri/^  i^oi.  Consul, 


UNEXPLORED  CANADA. 

The  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  in  his  last  re- 
port, makes  the  amazing  statement  that  practically  nothing  is  known 
of  one-third  of  the  Dominion.    He  says: 

There  are  more  than  1.250,000  square  miles  of  unexplored  lands  in  Canada. 
The  entire  area  of  the  Dominion  is  compuied  at  3,4SO!i3$7  iquare  miles,  conse^ 

quently  one-third  of  this  country  has  yet  been  untraveled  by  the  explorer.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  inho«;pitahlr  detached  Arctic  portions,  954,000  square  miles  is  for  all 

practical  purpose  entirely  unknown. 
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A  careful  fsrimate  is  made  of  the  unt'X|^lorf(l  rccfions.  Begin- 
ning at  tlie  extreme  northwest  of  the  Dominion,  the  fust  of  these 
areas  is  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ahiska,  the  Porcupine 
River,  and  the  Arctic  coast,  about  9,500  square  nult^  in  extent,  or 
somewhat  smaller  than  Bcle^ium,  and  h'ine^  entirely  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  next  is  west  of  the  Lewes  and  Yukon  rivers  and  extends 
to  the  boundary  of  Alaska.  Until  last  year,  32,000  scjuarc  miles  in 
this  area  was  unexplored,  but  a  part  has  since  been  traveled.  A 
third  area  of  57,000  square  miles — nearly  twice  as  large  as  Scotland — 
lies  between  the  Lewes,  Pclly,  and  Slikine  rivers.  Between  the 
Pelly  and  Mackenzie  rivers  is  another  larm  uact  of  100,000  square 
miles,  or  ab(jut  double  the  si/-c  of  England.  Il  includes  nearly 
600  miles  of  the  main  Rocky  Mountain  range.  An  unexplored  area 
of  50,000  square  miles  is  found  between  Great  Bear  Lake  and  the 
Arctic  coast,  being  nearly  all  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Nearly  as  large  as  Portugal  is  another  tract  between  Great  Bear 
Lake,  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  western  part  of  Great  Slave 
Lake,  in  all  35,000  square  miles.  Lying  between  Stikine  and  Laird 
rivers  to  the  north  and  the  Skeena  and  Peace  rivers  to  the  south  is 
an  area  of  81,000  square  miles,  which,  except  for  a  recent  visit  hy  a 
field  party,  is  quite  unexplored.  Of  the  35,000  square  miles  south- 
east of  Athabasca  Lake,  little  is  known,  except  that  it  has  been 
crossed  by  a  field  party  en  route  to  Fort  Churchill.  East  of  the 
Coppermine  River  and  west  of  Bathurst  Inlet  lies  7,500  miles  of 
unexplored  land,  which  may  be  compared  to  half  the  size  of  Switzer^ 
land.  Eastward  from  this,  lyin^^  between  the  Arctic  coast  and 
Black's  River,  is  an.  area  of  31,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal  to 
Ireland.  Much  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  embrac- 
Ing  178,000  square  miles,  is  the  region  bounded  by  Black's  River, 
Great  Slave  Lake,  Athabasca  Lake,  Hatchet  and  Reindeer  lakes, 
Churchill  River,  and  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay.  This  country 
includes  the  barren  grounds  of  the  continent  Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrell 
recently  struck  through  this  country  on  his  trip  to  Fort  Churchill, 
on  the  Churchill  River,  but  could  only  make  a  preliminary  explora- 
tion. On  the  south  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  between  the  Severn  and 
Attawapishkat  rivers,  is  an  area  22,000  square  miles  in  extent,  or 
larger  than  Nova  Scotia;  and  lying  between  Trout  Lake,  Lac  Seul, 
and  the  Albany  River  is  another  15,000  square  miles  of  unexplored 
land. 

South  and  east  of  James  Bay  and  nearer  to  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation  than  any  other  unexplored  region  is  a  tract  of  35|000  square 
miles,  which  may  be  compared  in  size  to  Portugal. 

The  most  easterly  area  is  the  greatest  uf  ail.    It  comprises  almost 
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the  entire  interior  uf  the  Labrador  peninsula  or  Northwest  Territory, 
in  all  289,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Cireat 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  Mr.  A.  P.  Lowe  made 
a  line  of  exploration  and  survey  into  the  interior  of  this  vast  region, 
and  the  same  gentleman  also  traveled  inland  up  the  Hamilton  River, 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  country  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
unexplored. 

The  Arctic  islands  will  add  an  area  of  several  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  unexplored  land. 

The  Govi-rnincnt,  tluring  the  past  year,  lias  made  a  greaL  edort 
in  the  direction  of  exploring  and  developing  this  vast  territory.  It 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  railroads  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  country,  and  liberal  inducements  for  their  construc- 
tion are  made  by  granting  millions  of  acres  of  land  as  a  bonus. 

The  proposed  Manitoulin  and  North  Shore  Railway  has  been 
granted  2,500,000  acres.  The  act  awards  10,000  acres  per  mile  to 
the  southern  end  of  the  road  as  an  extra  inducement  to  the  early 
completion  of  this  section.  The  northern«end  grant  is  at  the  rate 
of  7,500  acres  per  mile.  The  proposed  road  will  be  of  great  value  to 
this  part  of  Ontario.  Stratford,  for  instance,  will  then  be  only  365 
miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  or  183  miles  nearer  than  via  North 
Bay,  as  at  present;  Palmerston,  another  railroad  center,  will  be  332 
miles  distant,  or  945  miles  nearer;  and  other  places  in  this  district 
will  likewise  be  favorably  a£Fected. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Bruce  peninsula  will  be  stimulated  by 
the  new  line  running  its  entire  length  to  Tobermoray,  which  will 
become  prominent  as  a  railway  terminus  and  lake  port.  Manitoulin 
Island,  hitherto  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  except  during 
the  season  of  navigation,  will  have  the  great  obstacle  to  its  de* 
velopment  removed.  The  outside  world  seems  to  know  but  very 
little  of  this  great  island  in  the  northern  lakes.  A  prominent  Mani- 
toulin  merchant,  in  a  recent  interview,  made  the  following  interesting 
statement  about  the  island : 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  importance  of  Manitoulin  alone.   That  island,  with 

its  population  of  15,000,  is  exporting  ^1,000,000  worth  of  products  a  year.  That  is 
but  a  frarti.iri  <if  what  may  l>c  done.  We  have  pasture  lan<Is  sufficient  to  rai«;e 
beef  stock  that  will  eclipse  in  numtier?  and  quality  the  output  of  your  best  three 
beef  couiuies;  wc  could  raibc  lambb  enough  to  i>upply  both  Toronto  and  Buflalo; 
and  we  could,  with  proper  railway  facilities,  pat  Manitoulin  at  the  head  in  the 
butter  and  cheese  products  as  well. 

Then,  there  is  all  the  rest  of  new  Ontario  behind  tliis.  What  does  that  mean? 
Look  at  the  Satilt.  which  has  jumped  from  7Chj  tn  7,(xxi  in  a  few  years.  And  thai 
is  but  the  beginning.  With  its  wealth  of  minerals,  pulp  wood,  and  possibiliiics  in 
electrical  energy  developed  from  water  power,  new  Ontario  undoubtedly  possesses 
wonderful  resources. 
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The  indications  are  tliaL,  during  the  next  five  ycar^,  at  least  5,000 
miles  of  new  railroad  will  be  completed  throughout  the  Dominion, 
most  of  which  will  run  through  the  unexplored  wilderness. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  unknown  region  is  undoubtedly  im- 
mense, and  perhaps  almost  inexhaustible ;  while  the  dense  forests 
of  hard  wood,  now  of  so  little  value,  will,  when  brought  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  become  a  source  of  large  profit. 

A.  G.  Seypert, 

Stratford,  April  11^  igoi.  .  Consul. 


UTILIZATION  OF  SUGAR-BEET  WASTE. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  advance  of  the  beet>sugar  industry  in 
the  United  States  in  1899,  the  question  of  utilizing  the  beet  heads 
and  leaves  which  remain  after  harvest  is  treated  as  follows: 

All  who  bave  any  experience  with  them  readily  concede  their  nutritive  value. 
If  free  from  dirt,  they  would  be  an  available  addition  to  the  list  of  alio  plants,  yet 
I  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  Ones  who  have  given  this  subject  most  attention  are 

rijjht  when  they  a«<sert  that  these  leaves  are  more  valuable  trfi  <<\\  the  ground 
in  the  fields  as  a  ft  rtili/cr,  iiiasiiuicli  as  they  contain  exactly  the  right  elements 
that  the  soil  needs,  and  in  availaljie  turn). 

This  judgment  is  now  only  partly  true,  says  Mr.  Ernest  Anders, 
of  Magdeburg,  an  acknowledged  expert  on  sugar  beets,  since  the 
chief  reason  has  been  discovered  why  the  nutritive  qualities  (which, 
as  we  know  by  chemical  analysis,  are  contained  in  the  tops  and 
leaves  of  the  beet)  have  not  been  used  to  their  greatest  extent,  and 
since  this  knowledge  has  roused  the  desire  to  seek  for  means  to 
remedy  this  defect. 

The  chief  reasons  which  prevent  the  rational  utilizing  of  these 
agricultural  by-products  as  stock  food  are  the  fact  that  they  become 
mixed  with  earth  and  dirt,  the  impossibility  of  using  more  than  a 
part  of  the  by-products  as  fodder  while  they  are  still  fresh  (the 
greater  part  beinc:  spoilt  by  the  influence  of  the  weather),  and,  fur- 
ther, the  tremendous  loss  of  matter — often  one-third  of  the  whole 
mass — which  results  from  the  fermentation  in  silos. 

The  principal  cause,  however,  is  that  the  fresh  leaves  contain  a 
poisonous  matter.  This  is  oxalic  acid  and  its  combination  with  po- 
tassium and  sodium.  The  dry  matter  contains  from  4  in  6  per  cent 
of  this  poisonous  substance,  and  even  the  fermented  le.ives  contain 
from  to  3  per  cent.  The  first  effect  of  this  jioison  upon  an  animal 
which  has  beea  fed  with  fresh  leaves  is  to  produce  severe  purgation, 
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and  a  continued  use  of  the  fermented  leaves  produce  fractures  of 
the  bones.  This  last  symptom  is  caused  by  the  solubility  of  the 
oxalic  acid.  The  easily  soluble  combinations  of  oxalic  acid  with 
potassium  and  sodium,  as  they  are  found  in  the  beet  leaves,  are  poi- 
sonious;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  combination  of  oxalic  acid  with  cal- 
cium  (oxalate  of  lime)  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  poisonous,  because  it 
is  insoluble  and  therefore  leaves  the  body.  Should  the  food  contain 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  lime,  the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  from 
that  contained  in  the  body  of  the  animal  itself,  from  the  phosphate 
of  lime  which  gives  strength  to  the  bones.  This  makes  the  bones 
of  the  animal  poorer  in  lime  and  fragile.  This  has  been  demon< 
strated  by  Prof.  Dr.  Zuntz  in  the  animal  physiological  laboratory  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Berlin.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
render  the  oxalic  salts  harmless  by  adding  carbonate  of  lime  to  the 
food,  or  by  scattering  it  among  the  leaves  when  storing  them  in 
silos,  if  possible  in  the  form  of  precipitates  obtained  from  the  beet- 
sugar  factories. 

This,  however,  is  to  be  recommended  only  in  cases  of  necessity, 
as  it  raises  the  already  high  percentage  of  earthy  impurities  in  the 
fresh  as  well  as  in  the  fermented  leaves,  and  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  problem  must  therefore  be  sought  elsewhere. 

After  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  a  German  farmer  named 
Wuestenhagen— part  owner  of  the  sugar  factory  Hecklingen,  near 
Stassfurt,  in  tliis  district — has  succeeded  in  making  an  easily  digest- 
ible food  from  the  heads  of  the  beet,  together  with  the  Stems  and 
leaves  which  are  cut  off  at  the  harvest,  by  the  following  process: 
(i)  Cleansing  of  the  leaves  from  earth  and  dirt;  (2)  almost  complete 
destruction  of  the  oxalic  actd  contained  in  the  leaves;  (^)  conserva- 
tion of  sugar  rontaine<i  in  the  heads;  (4)  slicini^  of  the  entire  mate- 
rial; and,  finally.  (5)  (Iryinir  ami  storing  of  the  same.  Each  of  these 
five  points  is  equally  important.     The  discovery  is  patented. 

Tlie  toj^s  and  leaves  are  left  on  the  field  about  ten  days  to  wither, 
during  which  time  they  lose  from  80  to  S5  per  cent  of  the  water  they 
contain.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaves  shrink  together  very  much, 
so  that  when  thev  are  loaded  on  the  wagon  and  well  shaken  by  the 
workmen,  a  great  part  of  the  earth  falls  off.  The  material  is  then 
put  into  a  revolving  drum  sui)plied  with  sieves,  into  uliich  hot  air 
streams.  This  dries  the  particles  of  earth  and  sand  and  almost  all 
fall  through  the  sieve. 

Thcs»-  proceedings  are  followed  by  an  almost  complete  decompo- 
sition of  ihe  oxalic  acid,  xs  hu  h  interesting  fact  has  been  discovered 
by  Prut.  Dr.  Maercker,  of  Halle. 

The  temperature  of  the  hot  air  must  not  rise  beyond  a  certain 
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point,  in  order  that  the  iicads  of  the  beet  may  not  lose  any  (if  their 
sugar  contents.  The  material  whic  h  has  been  in  this  way  half  dried 
is  then  cut  up  into  slices,  and  the  drying  is  completed  at  a  lower 
temperature. 

This  sequence  in  the  order  of  proceeding  is  very  important.  The 
heads  and  the  leafy  parts  of  the  beet  have  a  totally  different  con- 
struction from  the  suriace  of  the  leaves.  If  one  attcm[)ted  to  dry 
the  material  without  cultiui^  it  into  slices,  the  leaves  would  be  burned 
while  the  insides  of  the  stems  and  the  heads  were  still  damp.  If  one 
were  to  cut  the  material  into  slices  without  drying  it,  the  sticky  mass 
which  would  result  would  be  most  difficult  to  dry. 

The  half-dried  ni  iterial  must  .ilso  l)e  so  cut  that  there  can  be  no 
loss  of  the  material  duiuig  the  removal  of  the  impurities,  which 
continues  throughout  the  drying  process. 

Professor  Maercker,  who  is  known  far  outside  of  Germany  as 
one  of  the  best  authorities  in  agricultural  questions,  says  in  a 
report  that  the  dry  material  resulting  from  this  process  is  a  food 
with  an  admirable  appearance;  that  it  is  composed  of  good  sub- 
stances and  can  be  preserved  a  long  time;  that  it  has  a  healthy 
smell  and  a  correspondingly  bright  color,  which  shows  that  the 
temperature  during  the  process  of  drying  has  not  been  high  enough 
to  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  It  contains  14  per  cent 
and  more  of  sugar,  while  the  percentage  of  oxalic  acid  has  been 
reduced  to  0.42  per  cent.  If  one  assumes  that  an  acre  of  beets 
produces  6,000  kilograms  (13,300  pounds)  of  by-products,  the  gain 
in  dry  food  would  be  about  1,500  kilograms  (3,300  pounds)  per  acre. 

The  firm  of  Buettner  &  Meyer,  of  Uedingen-on«the- Rhine,  has 
also  patented  a  system  for  drying  the  leaves,  which  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  Wuestenhagen. 

It  is  presumed  that  in  both  systems  the  drying  apparatus  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  sugar  factory.  Such  an  apparatus,  with  all  the 
necessary  accessories  for  drying  the  leaves  and  beet  tops  produced 
on  an  area  of  from  600  to  1,000  acres,  would  hardly  be  obtainable 
for  less  than  20,000  marks  (|5,ooo). 

As  the  supply  of  leaves  and  heads  comes  at  the  same  time  as  the 
supply  of  the  beet,  farms  at  some  distance  from  the  sugar  factory 
would  gain  little  advantage  from  such  an  arrangement,  on  account 
of  the  high  costs  of  transport.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to 
erect  small  apparatus  of  this  kind  at  railway  Stations  or  at  some 
other  place  conveniently  situated  for  a  certain  number  of  farms. 
Apparatus  which  could  easily  be  transported  would  be  the  best  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  high 
/alue  as  food  of  the  beet  and  its  by-products,  whether  on  the  field  in 
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the  form  of  leaves  and  heads  or  in  the  factory  after  the  sugar  has 
been  extracted ,  especially  in  the  form  of  molasses  and  pulp. 

Only  when  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  pay  more  attention 
to  this  question  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  can  the  beet-sugar 
Industry  be  properly  developed  with  us.  To  give  an  impulse  in  this 
direction  is  the  object  of  this  report. 

Max  J.  Baehr, 

Magdeburg,  April  3,  /po/.  Consul. 


RUBBER  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

A  lecture  on  rubber  and  gutta-percha  was  recently  delivered 
before  graduates  of  the  Amsterdam  Trade  School  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Berkhout,  formerly  forester  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  now 
teacher  in  the  agricultural  school  at  Wageningen,  Netherlands; 
from  this  address  I  paraphrase  the  following,  data  remaining  intact : 

The  quality  of  elasticity  and  of  returning  after  stretching  to  its 
original  form  distinguishes  rubber  from  gutta-percha,  whose  form 
is  susceptible  of  easy  permanent  cfiange.  Both  are  impervious  to 
water  and  are  bad  conductors  of  electricity.  Mixed  with  carbon  and 
vulcanized  by  the  addition  of  sulphur,  gutta-percha  is  larcfely  used  • 
in  the  making  of  telegraph  cables  as  an  insulator  in  which  the  cables 
are  imbedded.  Gutta-percha  is  the  product  of  one  plant,  while 
rubber  is  derived  from  over  sixty  plants.  Three-fourths  of  the 
gutta-percha  commercial  product  comes  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
although,  like  tin,  it  is  shipped  ivom  Singapore  and  not  from  Batavia. 

The  total  world  production  uf  rubber  may  be  estimated  at  45,000,- 
000  kilograms  (99,207,000  pounds),  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  comes 
from  the  Amazon  V^alley,  onc-tliird  from  Central  Africa,  and  one- 
twentieth  from  Asia.  Tho  exjioitaiion  from  the  Indian  Archipelago 
is  of  sliirht  inHueiice  upon  llie  trade  of  the  world.  Most  of  the 
rubber  produced  is  imported  at  Nortii  American  ports.  Liverpool 
imports  more  than  all  other  European  ports  combined. 

Rubber  imports  at  Amsterdam  ranged  yearly  from  1890  to  1898 
from  9  to  lunb.     Last  year,  although  j)rices  were  good  for  all 

sorts,  the  arrivals  from  the  Dutch  colonies  amounted  to  only  about  17 
tons.  The  imporlation  at  Rotterdam  has  fallen  markedly,  while  at 
Antwerp  it  has  risen;  the  fall  at  Rotterdam  from  1890  to  1893  was 
from  591  tons  to  242  tons,  while  the  Antwerp  imports  rose  from  5 
tons  to  -;.oi4  tons,  caused  by  impi'ovcd  conditions  in  the  Kongo 
Free  State.  Rotterdam  imports  from  the  east  and  west  coast  of 
Africa  fell  from  363'^  tons  in  1894  to  259  tons  in  1S98. 

The  cultivation  of  gutta-percha  is  not  advisable  on  a  large  scale, 
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as  the  tree  is  grown  with  difficulty  and  the  native  cuts  it  down  to 
get  the  product.  Gutta-percha  is  now  extracted  from  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  as  well  as  from  incisions  in  tiie  trunk.  The  total  produc- 
tion in  the  world  is  about  one-lwenLieth  tiiai  of  rubber. 


I  listened  to  an  interesting  lecture  a  few  evenings  ago  on  the 

manufacture  of  artificial  stone  from  lime  and  sand,  by  Mr.  W.  Owen, 
a  civil  engineer  of  London,  England,  who  purposes  establishing  a 
plant  in  this  city.  At  the  present  time,  similar  plants  exist  in  Aus> 
tralia.  South  Africa,  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  luirope. 

Owen  stone,  as  it  is  called,  of  which  the  lecturer  had  several 
specimens  on  exhibit,  is  made  as  follows: 

Quartzose  sand  is  first  dried  by  being  heated ;  it  is  then  thor« 
oughly  mixed  with  hydraulic  lime  in  the  proportion  of  about  is 
per  cent  of  the  latter  to  88  per  cent  of  the  former.  This  mixture, 
still  in  a  dry  condition,  is  packed  into  very  strong  molds  of  any  de- 
sired shape,  the  filled  molds  being  subseque:;tly  built  up  in  a  steel 
frame  or  box.  The  latter  is  conveyed  by  tramway  to  an  immense 
steel  cylinder,  insich-  of  which  it  is  placerl,  the  cylinder  now  being 
closed  and  the  door  strongly  bolted.  Water  near  tlie  boilinu;;  point  is 
then  admitted  until  the  cylinder  is  full,  and  an  indiratcd  pressure  of 
from  60  to  70  ])ounds  maintained.  The  water  is  kept  in  a  highly 
ht-att  cl  coiuiition  by  steam  coils  running  along  the  length  of  the 
cylinder  inside. 

On  the  admission  of  the  boiling  water,  the  hydraulic  lime  in  the 
molds  commences  to  slake,  and  the  pressure  maintained  assists  in 
forcing  the  water  into  the  sand  and  lime  mixture  so  as  to  bring 
about  eomplcic  slaking  throui^liout  ihe  mass.  The  mixture  being 
confined  in  stroma  molds,  it  follows  that  the  expansion  of  the  mate- 
rial consequent  on  si.ikim^  is  not  allowed  free  play,  so  that  immense 
prcssuie  is  set  up  within  ilu*  material  itself,  whit  li  tends  to  render 
it  much  more  compact  than  might  utherwise  be  the  case. 

It  is  important  that  as  little  air  as  possible  should  be  admitted 
into  the  cylinder  during  the  slaking;  this  is  why  the  water  is  admit- 
ted at  boiling  point  and  the  temperature  kept  up  by  steam  coils 
instead  of  live  steam  being  injected  direct  into  the  water. 

When  the  lime  is  thoroughly  slaked,  the  pressure  and  tempera- 
tureare  gradually  lessened  and  the  material  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
When  the  cylinder  is  opened,  the  mixture  is  found  to  be  converted 
into  solid  stone.    The  latter  is  in  a  wet  condition  and  becomes 


Frank  D.  Hill, 


Amsterdam,  March  28^  igoi. 
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harder  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  opcraUun, 
from  the  packincf  of  the  cylinder  to  the  wiliidravval  ul  Liie  molds, 
occupies  about  fifty  hours. 

The  m.iii uiactured  stone  and  bricks  may  be  molded  into  any 
form  and  arc  t>f  a  handsome  gray  color. 

Mr.  Owen  says  that  a  large  demand  exists  for  this  artificial  stone 
in  London  and  in  other  large  cities.  It  can  be  manufactured  much 
more  cheaply  than  natural  stone  can  be  furnished  from  the  quarry. 

John  L.  Bitttnger, 
MoNTRKAL,  April  10^  i^i.  Consui-GemraJ. 


PREVENTION   OF   FROST    BY  CANNON  AND 

SMOKE. 

The  last  number  of  the  Gironde,  a  Bordeaux  newspaper  which 
represents  the  wine  growers  of  that  region,  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  Bellot  des  MiniSres  on  the  subject  of  preventing  frosts  from  in- 
juring early  fruit.  His  theory  is  that  it  is  not  the  frost  which  blasts 
the  budding  fruit,  but  the  sun's  rays  following  a  night  of  frost  and 
finding  in  the  grape,  already  sensitive  from  the  cold,  an  object  un- 
able to  withstand  their  heat.  After  many  experiments,  which  he  says 
have  always  succeeded,  Mr.  Bellot  des  Minidres  recommends  the 
accumulation  at  various  points  in  the  vineyard  of  combustible  mat- 
ter, capable  of  producing  a  thick,  black  smoke,  and  setting  fire  to 
these  heaps  of  fuel  at  sunrise,  so  that  a  veil  of  smoke  may  cover  the 
entire  ground,  protecting  the  vine  by  its  opaqueness  against  the  sun*s 
rays  and  maintaining  the  general  temperature  of  the  vineyard  at  a 
point  which  will  counteract  the  effects  of  the  frost.  The  smoke, 
which  acts  as  a  warm  blanket,  lifts  gradually  enough  for  the  vine  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  changed  temperature. 

Since  I  reported  on  the  subject  of  firing  cannon  for  the  preven- 
tion of  hail  storms,*  the  use  of  cannon  for  other  allied  purposes  has 
been  discussed  in  agricultural  circles.  Dr.  Marangoni,  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Royal  Lyceum  of  Florence,  Italy,  has  declared  his 
belief  in  the  etiicacy  of  the  use  of  cannon  for  the  prevention  of  frosts. 
He  says: 

There  urc  astonishing  resemblances  between  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  which 
produces  hail  and  frn<;t«;.    ♦    *    *  absolute  calm  is  necessary  for  both. 

*  *  *  In  ihc  phenomena  ot  ihc  while  Jrosi  »  *  »  ihe  calm  creates  .1  vrry 
cold  layer  of  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  saturating  the  otherwise  dry  air, 
and  at  the  coldest  moment  the  frost  is  formed.  •  •  •  The  important  object  to 
be  achieved  in  the  case  of  both  hail  and  frost  is  to  break  up  the  calm  before  either 
is  formed. 

•  See  AovANCB  Shbbt»  Noo.  tor,  91^,  and  94(>  (CoM-iULAR  RBroim  Nos.      146,  and  ti/fy. 
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He  reomrnriuled  lliat  the  cannon  be  fired  horizontally  over  the 
ground  lo  be  protected.  Under  his  direction,  cannon  were  fired 
horizontally  over  the  vineyards  of  Count  Balli,  at  Asti,  and  he 
relates  that  a  strip  of  vineyard  500  feet  wide  over  which  two  cannon 
were  fired  was  entirely  protected,  while  the  vines  on  each  side  were 
badly  injured  by  the  frosts. 

At  the  central  ofiice  of  the  agricultural  societies  in  this  part  of 
France,  I  was  told  that  extensive  preparations  are  being  made  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  cannon  against  frost  this  spring. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  is  working  on  this  question  said  to  me: 

The  frost  is  formed  by  the  stored  heftt  of  the  sun  combined  with  an  excess  of 

Hampne??;  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  firing  of  the  cannon  produces  perlurhatirms  in  the  .itmos- 
phcrc.  causing  a  ^1<nv  transition  between  the  coldest  hour  of  the  night  and  the 
coming  of  the  beat  of  the  sun. 

It  has  just  been  determined  to  hold  an  international  cannon  con- 
gress in  Lyons  next  November,  io  which  this  subject  will  be  fully 
discussed,  and  I  am  requested  to  say  that  American  representatives 
are  invited  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

As  an  invasion  of  grasshoppers  is  announced  for  this  summer  in 
southern  Algeria,  cannon  ar^  to  be  tried  against  them  also. 

John  C.  Covert, 

Lyons,  ApHi      igoi,  Cansit/. 


CALIFORNIAN  VS.  SPANISH  FRUITS. 

The  foilowini;  translation  from  a  Valencia  paper  iias  been  re- 
ceived from  Consul  iiarileraan,  of  that  city,  under  date  of  April  lo, 
1901 : 

Spanish  prmlurts  nre  rapiaty  losjng  ground,  and,  unless  our  methods  be  !)rought 
into  line  with  those  of  jirogressivc  nation*,  ntir  wines,  f)iir  oil,  our  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables will  be  condemned  to  home  consumption.  We  have  been  a!»ioniahed  at  tbe 
falling  off  in  onr  exports  of  fruit  and  fresh  vegeubles  to  Fiaoce,  England,  and 
Germany.  The  decrease  for  France,  notwitlistanding  the  enomiousljr  enlarged 
consumption  created  by  the  Paris  exposition,  was  erroneously  attributed  to  Italian 
competition.  The  rivalry  really  come<;  from  the  (^nilt-ri  States.  California  is  now 
supplying  the  French,  English,  and  German  markets  with  fresh  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  fmits  are  not  offered  at  lower  prices  than  oar  own,  but  they  are  pre- 
sented neatly  packed  and  in  splendid  condition. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  slopes  of  the 
distant  Pacific  should  compete  at  the  verv  doors  (jf  Spain  with  tho5e  produced  in 
this  country,  yet  the  fact  is  undeniable.  How  is  the  mystery  explained?  It  is 
simply  this:  Spain  sends  her  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  worst  possible  condition, 
so  far  as  packing  and  transp<matioo  are  concerned;  piled  on  wretched  railway  cars, 
exposed  to  snn  and  rain,  and  reaching  Paris  from  fonrteen  to  seventeen  days  after 
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their  depftrtu re  from  Valencia;  while  the  CaUforntans  ofTer  their  fruit  in  the  same 
fine  condition  in  wliii  h  it  is  j)!*  ktd  from  the  trco?;.  Their  nranpc*!.  app!p«;,  peaches, 
and  peare;  reach  Piri*  alttT  traver'sinp  6,00 )  iniits,  in  a  more  attractive  aod  appe- 
tizing condition  lha.n  ours  after  a  journey  of  only  4i/j  luiies. 

We  can  compete  with  America  only  by  employing  her  roethods^improved 
cultivation,  harvesting,  and  packing,  cold  storage  and  rapid,  safe  transportation. 
Otherwkei  our  exports  will  decline  every  day.  Castile  was  once  called  the  granary 
of  Europe;  yet  we  have  lived  to  see  foreign  wheat,  after  paying  heavy  transporta- 
tion taxes,  protective  duties,  and  an  adverse  premium  of  35  per  cent  in  exchange, 
competing  with  our  home-grown  cereals.  Shall  we  live  to  see  American  oranges 
competing  with  ours  on  the  Valencia  market  itself? 


SPANISH  EXPOSITION  OF  HEATING  APPLIANCES. 

Consul-Geucral  Lay  writes  from  Barcelona,  April  19,  1901: 

Referring'  to  my  report  of  February  22,*  transniilLiiig  a  prospec- 
lus  of  an  exposition  of  Spanish  mineral  coal  to  be  held  this  summer, 
and  staling  that  I  had  written  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  this 
exposition  for  further  jiarticuLus,  1  iirnv  inclose  a  circular  cfiving 
information  for  intending  American  exhibitors  of  grates  and  other 
api^lianccs  for  the  combustion  of  coal. 

I  have  explained  to  the  committee  that,  owing  to  uncertain 
transportation  facilities  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  un- 
less an  extension  of  time  for  admission  of  American  exhibits  were 
granted,  it  would  be  impossible,  for  the  United  States  to  take  part. 
The  president  of  the  exposition  has  to-day  replied  that  American 
exhibits  will  be  granted  admission  until  June  io. 

In  my  opinion,  this  exposition  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  introduce  our  grates,  etc.  In  Barcelona,  the  most  progressive 
city  of  Spain,  modern  heating  appliances  are  certain  to  have  a  good 
sale  in  the  future.  After  the  exposition  is  over,  exhibits  may  be  sent 
to  the  northern  coast  to  our  consular  agent  at  Bilbao,  and  arrange^ 
ments  made  for  exhibition  there. 

In  order  that  American  exhibits  may  be  advantageously  and  suit- 
ably placed  and  shown,  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Kendall  Park,  No. 
1 1  Calle  Cristina,  to  arrange  for  representing  those  American  exhib- 
itors who  have  not  made  engagements  with  others  here  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Park  will  look  after  the  interests  of  our  exhibitors  satisfactorily. 
Upon  receipt  of  instructions,  he  will  employ  experts  to  explain 
complicated  appliances,  if  desired. 

Exhibits  should  leave  New  York  not  later  than  June  i,  by  Span- 
ish direct  steamship  line  Compafiia  Trasatlantica,  Ceballos  k  Co., 
agents,  80  Wall  street,  New  York. 

*  bee  Advamcb  Sujucts  No.  9S9  (MarUi  im,  1901);  Con^lxak  Keiurts  No.  248  cMay,  1901). 
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Mr.  Park's  cable  address  is  Park,  Barcelona.  ABC  code  used. 
The  circular  reads: 

The  exposition  will  include  the  following  groups  of  native  or  foreign  handU 
cmfts.  which  will  be  admitted  under  the  rules  hereinafter  stated: 

(1)  Grates  of  all  systems  that  tend  to  the  more  profitable  use  of  coal. 

(2)  Appliances,  nutuutatic  or  otherwise,  for  regulating  the  draft  of  the  hearths. 

(3)  Smoke  appiiances  in  general. 

(4)  Automadc  hearth  feeders. 

(5)  Gas-extracting  machines,  bjr  which  coal  is  transformed  into  gas*  either  for 
heating  purposes  or  for  motive  power. 

(6)  All  k!nd<^  nf  appliances  i  t  manifest  utility  or  showing  some  improvement  in 
their  adaptation  for  use  in  coai  iriincs. 

Exhibitors  in  groups  i,  2,  3.  and  4  will  be  able  to  show  the  working  of  their 
appliances,  00  previous  application  being  made  lo  the  committee,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose two  steam  gem  rators  will  be  provided  on  the  grounds,  as  follows: 

One  boiler  with  high-pressure  jackets  and  ?5  square  meters  of  heating  surface, 
with  a  fiirnarc  of  1.55  meters*  wide  by  1.2  meters  Iting. 

One  multitubular  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  of  91.44  square  meters  of  heating 
surface,  with  a  furnace  i.x68  meters  wide  by  1.549  meters  long. 

There  will  be  also  electric  motive  power  for  the  use  of  the  automatic  grates. 

Those  exhibits  of  group  5  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  set  in  motion  may  also  be  practically  tested,  on  application  being  made 
to  the  committee  in  proper  time. 

The  experiments  will  be  made  hefon  a  jury  of  experts. 

The  exhibitors  will  defray  all  the  expenses  of  transport  to  and  from  the  exposi* 
tion,  cost  of  trials,  use  of  the  steam,  and  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  at  the 

said  trials. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  trials  of  those  appliances  that  the  jury  may 
select  for  the  sake  of  comparison  or  for  other  reasons,  and  which  are  not  made  at 
the  request  of  the  exhibitor,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Diputacion  Provincial. 

The  site  allotted  by  the  committee  for  the  exhibits  will  not  be  charged  for.  The 
exhibitor  or  his  representative  may  personally  superintend  the  trials  of  his  exhibit 
before  the  jury  cm  the  day  fixed  for  that  purpose,  and  may  also  appoint  his  own 
workmen  to  carry  out  those  trials,  but  always  under  the  supervision  of  the  jury. 

The  jury  will  make  a  report  on  each  trial  made,  which  will  be  included  in  the 
general  report  on  the  exposition  that  wilt  be  published  after  its  close,  and  each  ex- 
hibitor may,  if  he  wishes,  obtain  from  the  jury  a  certificate  of  the  result  of  the  trial 
made  with  his  exhibit. 

The  jury  will  award  prizes  and  honorable  nicntiun  lu  those  exhibitors  they  may 
consider  worthy  of  the  distinction,  in  view  of  the  result  of  the  practical  trials  made. 

Foreign  exhibitors  are  informed  that,  in  accordance  with  Spanish  customs  regu- 
lations now  in  force,  exhibits  from  abroad  are  not  liable  to  any  duty  on  entnr  when 
intended  for  the  exposition:  but  if  not  reexported  within  three  months  after  the 
close  of  the  exposition,  they  will  be  charged  duty  as  if  they  had  been  Imported 
for  use. 

In  order  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  the  exhibitor  must  consign  the  goods  to  the 
Excelentisimo  Presidentede  la  Diputacion  Provincial,  stating  that  they  are  intended 
for  the  exposition  of  native  coal  being  held  at  Barcelona,  so  that  the  necessary 

custom-house  documents  may  be  obtained  I»y  the  apent  named  for  that  purpose  — 
D.  Enrique  Nello  Camps.  I'orticos  de  Xifre,  12,  Barcelona.    A  detailed  list  giving 
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the  number  of  packages  sent,  description  of  contents,  marks,  nambers.  gross 
weight  of  each,  and  the  specification  of  the  kind,  quality,  and  material  of  the 
goods  should  be  forwarded  in  due  tine  to  the  president  of  the  Diputacion  Pro- 
vincial or  to  the  above-named  agent. 

The  bill  of  lading  or  railway  receipt,  with  freight  prepaid  to  Barcelona  and 
consigned  as  aforementioned  to  the  president  of  the  Diputacion  Provincial,  must 
also  be  sent,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  corporation  representing 
the  exhibitor  stated. 

The  cost  of  clearing  the  goods  through  the  cttstom-honse  on  arrival  and  on 
rcsbipment  will  be  on  acroitnt  of  tht.-  exhibitor. 

Those  goods  intended  for  the  exposition  which,  after  being  passed  through  the 
custom-house,  are  not  taken  charge  of  by  their  owner  or  his  representativet  will 
not  figure  in  the  exposition. 

The  exposition  will  be  opened  on  June  3  next  and  will  be  closed  on  the  29(h  of 
the  following  September. 


MARKET  FOR  SOAP  IN  SPAIN. 

The  manufacture  of  soap  in  Spain  has  greatly  increased  during 
late  years,  the  large  exports  to  Cuba  having  fostered  this  industry 
and  enabled  it  to  acquire  an  importance  that  but  for  that  outlet  it 
would  never  have  reached,  considering  that  only  an  insignificant 
proportion  of  the  exports  found  a  sale  in  foreign  markets.  Espe- 
cially was  this  the  case  before  the  loss  of  the  colonies;  for  in  the 
year  1897,  Spain  sent  7,045  tons  to  her  dependencies  and  only  X12 
tons  to  other  countries.  The  total  exports  during  1900  amounted 
to  over  6,107  ^onSy  while  those  for  the  two  months  ended  February 
28,  1901,  reached  1,792  tons. 

In  the  province  of  Barcelona  alone,  there  are  over  one  hundred 
soap  factories,  including  the  extensive  works  of  the  firm  of  Rocaraora 
Hermanos,  which  are  among  the  lai^est  soap  factuHes  of  Europe. 
Their  soap  is  manufactured  almost  exclusively  for  export,  Cuba 
being  the  best  market. 

The  olein  used  is  prcifliircr!  in  their  own  stearin  factory.  This 
is  mixed  with  resin,  which  is  one  of  the  few  articles  allowed  to  enter 
free  of  customs  duty  when  intended  for  reexportation.  Large 
quantities  of  beef  tallow  are  imported  from  the  River  Plata,  and 
mutton  tallow  from  Australia. 

Cocoanut  oil  also  forms  one  of  the  principal  component  parts  of 
the  soap  made  here,  the  cocoanuts  or  copra  being  brought  from  the 
Pacific  islands  and  crushed  at  the  oi!  mills  here.  Vegetable  oils 
were  formorU-  iniporled.  hut,  owing  to  the  high  protective  duties 
now  levied  on  them,  the  principal  French  lirm  in  the  Sr^vnish  trade 
found  it  necessary  to  cross  the  frontier  and  erect  a  miii  here  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  local  oil  crushers. 

Common  olive  oil  and  oil  extracted  from  the  pulp  left  after  the 
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first  crushint^  ot  the  olives  also  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
and  these  are  naturally  obtained  at  little  cost  in  this  muntry. 

Caustic  soda  of  60'^  strenj^i^th  is  imported  from  ICngland;  the  pres- 
ent price  is  23.i>5  francs  per  100  kilograms  ($4.56  per  220  pounds) 
c.  i.  f.  Barcelona. 

The  price  at  which  the  common  yellow  soaj)  is  sold  for  export 
is  equal  tu  about  cents  per  pound,  delivered  free  on  board  at 
Barcelona. 

Julius  G.  Lay, 
Barcelona,  ^prt'I  rj^  ipoi,  CffHsui-General. 


SPAIN'S  WHEAT  IMPORTS  IN  1900. 

Consul  IJ.irtleman  sends  from  Valencia,  April  lo,  1901,  transla- 
tion from  Exportacion  Valenciana  y  Murciana,  of  the  8th  instant, 
with  reference  to  the  importations  of  wheat  into  Spain  in  1900,  as 
follows* 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  WHEAT  INTO  SPAIN  IN  I9OO. 

Spain,  which  should  be  one  of  the  first  wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world, 
imported  during;  ilic  year  if>r>o  ahout  213,550  tons  of  wheat.  The  importanre  of 
these  figures  is  accentuated  hy  ilie  fact  that  this  country  has  the  lowest  average 
popttlatioo  io  Europe,  and  that,  in  several  extensive  districts,  wheat  bread  is  never 
eaten.   The  importation  by  ports  was  as  follows: 


Port. 


Barceloiia. 

Valenciii  ... 
Tarragoaa 
Vinaroi 

Alicante.... 
AirWft 
nuajc*  .... 

Bilbao  

Gijc^  

Csdlj  

M.il.icn  .-- 
Cartagena 


f;>uaMity. 


Percent. 


«39.»4S 

37.875 

'7.3? 

0.93 

«.-'97 

0.47 

3,633 

1.34 

f,S(8 

o.8( 

«.7«J<J 

1, 613 

«-7S 

0.9a 

o.i7 

4O3 

U.18 

/t/sum/  by  districts.  Per  cent. 

Catalufia.^  .*  

Kingdom  of  Valencia   iS.  79 

North  of  Spain.....  ..«   3.  83 

Other  ports   1.99 


The  total  value  of  the  wheat  imported  was  SOtOOo^ooo  pesetas  [about  $7,000,000 
in  Untied  States  goldj. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  IN  HUNGARY. 

Hungary  is  generally  regarded  as  distinctively  an  agricultural 
country,  and  such  it  has  been;  but  its  industrial  complexion  is 
changing.  For  the  past  decade,  strenuous  and  successful  efforts 
have  been  put  forth  to  establish  factories,  with  the  ultimate  com- 
mercial independence  of  Hungary  as  the  object.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  the  revocation  of  the  Aiisq^leich,  under  whose  terms  the 
products  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary  are  mutually  interchani^ed  free 
of  import  duties.  Hungary  favors  the  imposition  of  duties  upon 
the  products  of  Austria,  as  well  as  of  other  countries,  as  soon  as 
slic  shall  have  initiated  sulTicient  manufacturinj^  enterprises  to  insure 
some  degree  of  industrial  independence  for  herself. 

In  the  last  eight  years.  356  new  industrial  establishments  were 
opened  in  Hungary.  The  number  instituted  in  each  year  was  as 
follows: 


Year. 


1893 

tB94 

1896 


Num-  1 

ber. 

s> 

47 

3» 

Year. 


Num- 


4* 
4« 


The  aggregate  capital  employed  is  259.308,408  crowns  ($52,639,- 
606),  the  average  exceeding  $132,000  for  each  concern. 

Nearly  all  these  new  enterprises  have  received  Government  aid. 
Tlie  ministerial  mandate,  far-reaching  and  liberal  in  scope,  issued  to 
carry  into  effect  the  law  autiic >riziug  State  aid  to  manufacturing 
industries,  began  operation  last  yc.ir  and  has  already  proved  a  great 
stiiiuilant  to  activity  in  the  Fine  of  estat>lishing  new  factories.  Tliose 
subsidized  arc  of  every  conceivable  class — ^clothing,  furniture,  paper 
goods,  chemical  articles,  machinery,  and  so  on. 

The  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Commerce  is  now  negotiating  with 
reference  to  68  additional  new  factories,  with  a  proposed  aggregate 
capital  of  41,000,000  crowns  ($8,323,000),  to  give  employment  to 
3,700  persons.  Among  these  are  some  large  flax  and  cotton  spin- 
ning milts. 

Frank  W.  Mahin, 
Reichenbbrc,  March  ^p,  jpoi»  Cansui, 
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COAL   SITUATION   IN  HUNGARY. 

The  coal  questiun  has  become  more  important  for  Hunu:ary  than 
the  problem  of  her  industrial  development.  While  £ngland  and 
Germany  produce  good  coal  and  the  latter  consumes  almost  all  it 

prodtices,  Austria  produced  in  1898  about  32,200,000  tons  and  ex- 
ported 1,333,000  tons  to  Hungary.  Hungary  produced  in  1899  only 
5,200,000  tons  and  had  to  import  from  Austria,  as  aforesaid,  over 
1.000.000  tons.  As  this  import  just  covers  the  decrease  in  produc- 
tion from  1.S9S,  it  is  irnjVirtaiU  that  our  American  exporters  should 
not  be  deterred  from  their  efforts  by  ie]>orts*  of  the  decrease  of 
Hungary's  import.  Tlie  (it  (  rease  in  1900  took  place  in  stone  coal 
only,  while  the  import  since  January  i,  1901,  from  Austria  and  Ger- 
many has  increased,  from  Great  Britain  it  is  five  times  as  great,  and 
there  was  an  import  from  Italy  of  395  tons.  In  December,  1900,  there 
was  an  import  of  986  tons  of  stone  coal  from  Asiatic  Turkey  and  2I 
tons  only  from  the  United  States — signs  that  the  American  e.xporLers 
need  to  get  into  more  direct  connection  with  Hungarian  importers. 

There  is  at  present  no  duty  on  i oal  in  Austria-Hungary.  The 
principal  consumers  are  the  Slate  raiiro.id  and  the  nnnicrt>us  dis- 
tilleries. The  juoduction  of  stone  coal  in  Hungary  is  entirely  in 
private  hands.  A  feeble  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  float  new 
shares  of  the  largest  coal  concern  of  Hungary  on  the  local  market; 
but  only  some  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  coal  production  of  Hungary 
is  stone  coal,  and  the  approaching  changes  in  international  commerce 
are  not  favorable  to  the  rapid  success  of  new  mining  schemes  in 
Hungary.  More  than  half  the  stone  coal  imported  by  Hungary  has 
hitherto  come  from  Austria,  yet  the  trade  of  both  countries  from  the 
beginning  in  this  article  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  competing 
outside  world.  The  United  States  has  only  to  step  in  and  win  the 
market. 

Frank  Dyer  Chester, 
Budapest,  April  31,  igoi.  Consul. 


COAL  IN  GERMANY. 

The  North  German  Lloyd,  at  Bremen,  and  the  English  Gas 
Company,  at  Berlin,  have  placed  large  contracts  for  coal  in  Eng> 
land,  and  as  a  result  German  mining  shares  have  been  somewhat 
affected.  This  step  has  caused  surprise  and  regret  in  commercial 
circles  here,  as  it  is  a  welMcnown  fact  that  German  coal  companies, 

♦  See  AnvivcK  Shkrfs  No.  944  (January  as,  1901):  Cons<)|.ar  Rihvki>  No.  j^o^Marcb.  »9oi>. 
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particularly  the  Rhenish^Westphalian  coal  syndicate,  have  a  large 
supply  of  coal  on  hand.  This  stock,  it  is  said,  amounts  to  several 
hundred  thousand  tons.  As  neither  the  North  German  Lloyd  nor 
the  English  Gas  Company  would  have  purchased  coal  abroad  could 
it  have  been  procured  in  Germany  at  equally  favorable  terms,  it  is 
evident  that  German  coal  dealers  have  not  reduced  their  rates  to 
the  level  of  their  English  competitors.  Neither  private  mines  nor 
those  belonging  to  the  State  are  willing  to  moderate  prices,  which 
are  the  same  as  when  the  scarcity  of  coal  was  most  severely  felt; 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  merchandise  have  been 
so  low  as  to  cause  serious  apprehension. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  present  is 
an  excellent  ch^ince  for  United  States  mine  owners  to  gain  a  firm 
foothold  in  the  German  coal  market.  Quick  and  judicious  ;iction 
would  result  in  profitable  trade.  German  manufacturers  will  wel- 
come the  invasion  with  open  arms. 

O.  j.  D.  Hughes, 
CoBUKo,  April  /y,  /^/.  Consul. 


AMERICAN  VS.  WELSH  COAL. 

Consul  Caughy,  of  Messina,  says  that  Messrs.  Peirce  &  Becker, 
of  that  city,  recently  received  an  inquiry  from  England  as  to  the 
quality  of  Pocahontas  coal.  The  English  company,  the  letter  stated, 
noted  that  the  Messina  firm  had  been  discharging  a  cargo  of  this  coal 
and  asked  a  candid  opinion  as  to  how  it  compared  with  Welsh.  The 
answer  reads,  in  part : 

We  are  not  prepared  to  state  what  percentage  of  aroall  a  cargo  of  Pocahontas 
will  »how  after  discharging,  but  it  will  be  perceptibly  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a 

cargo  of  good  ^rrecnrd  Welsh  roal.  I^ui  the  small  of  Pocahonla«s  is  more  service- 
able than  that  of  Welsh  coal,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  limited  number  of  first>class 
brands  of  Welsh  small,  although  we  are  not  even  sure  about  this,  as  Pocahontas 
small  cakes  wonderfully  well  and  is  very  clean. 

We  have  been  using  Pocahontas  for  years  for  Ottr  own  steamers,  which,  we 
should  add,  have  Howden's  forced  draft,  and  consequently  fire  bars  rather  close 
together. 

We  should  call  it,  taking  it  all  around,  fully  equal  lo  the  very  best  Cardiff  coal 
that  we  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  using,  and  we  would  say  that  on  several 
occasions  we  have  specially  laid  ourselves  out  to  get  the  very  best  Cardiff  coal, 
without  sticking  at  the  price,  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  best  coal  is  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  run.  But  wc  have  found  Welsh  roal  to  vary  considerably,  the  price  and 
the  brand  being  an  unreliable  guaranty  as  lo  quality  and  results;  while  Pocahontas 
coal,  although  it  is  only  run  of  mine  and  not  screened,  is  constant  and  practically 
always  the  same  quality. 

For  our  part,  we  consider  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  stronger  and  cleaner  cosat 
than  such  Welsh,  even  of  the  highest-priced  brands,  as  is  accessible  to  the  general 
public. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LABOR   BUREAU  IN  SWITZER- 

LAND. 

On  the  I  St  day  of  May,  the  International  Labor  Office  will  beg^in 
its  work  in  Basel,  in  the  same  country  where  the  central  office  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society,  the  International  Telegraph  Bureau,  the  Bu' 
reau  for  the  Regulation  of  International  Freig;ht  Tariffs,  the  Latin 
Monetary  Union,  and  the  International  Postal  Union  are  already  in 
operation. 

Most  of  the  institutions  above  mentioned  are  the  real  organs  of 
the  associated  governments  of  the  world,  some  of  them,  especially 
the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  embracing 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  International  Labor  Office  will  apparently  have  at  first  a  less 
pronouncedly  official  character  than  the  bureaus  already  in  exist* 
ence;  but  the  following  account  of  its  origin  and  purpose,  compiled 
from  a  report  of  its  director,  Prof.  Stephen  Bauer,  of  the  University 
of  Basel,  formerly  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  will  show  that  its  scope  is  distinctly  international  and  that 
it  is  already  recognized  by  several  governments.  It  is  the  partial 
realization  of  plans  that  have  long  been  the  subject  of  discussion, 
sometimes  between  the  governments  of  European  nations  and  some- 
times between  private  representatives  of  their  people. 

One  of  the  first  suggestions  in  this  direction  was  made  as  long 
ago  as  1876,  by  Col.  Emil  Frey,  a  Swiss  statesman,  known  In 
America  as  a  volunteer  in  our  civil  war,  afterwards  as  Swiss  minister 
in  Washington,  and  finally  as  President  of  the  Swiss  Kepublic.  He 
suprgested  that  iiii«-ni.iLif>na1  rtni v**nt i«^tis  establish  tmiform  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  all  industrial  communities,  since  ihr  (ians^<  r  result- 
ing from  foreign  competition  is  a  i^rcat  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
isolated  social  jcform.  P>nt  when,  ti\"('  \'i-ars  Inter,  ihr  Swiss  Na- 
tional (.'ouncil  unaniniously  voted  \_< ,  !)cgin  ncg*>tiati< 'n>,  with  other 
countries  lor  liiis  purpose,  the  answers  were  all  unfavorable. 

The  idea  did  not  cease  to  make  proirres>.  liMwever.  It  was  a 
sei  ond  time  recuuHiicmled  in  lijy.S,  and  in  1899  ihe  Crermiin  Emperor 
called  an  international  conference  at  Berlin.  Here,  all  the  pro!">si- 
li«»ns  in  it-gard  to  regulating  liours  of  labor,  the  work  of  women  and 
children,  and  Sunday  labor  were  rejected  by  the  delegates  of  the 
different  countries. 

In  1897.  Switzerland  again  took  up  th«'  question,  and  the  answers, 
though  not  so  distinctly  adverse  as  on  the  first  occasion,  were  again 
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unfavorable.  Only  four  states  gave  the  scheme  some  ptatonic 
support. 

The  workingmen,  however,  did  not  abandon  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national understanding.  The  Swiss  Workingmen*s  Society  called 
an  international  congress  at  Zurich  in  September,  1897,  to  which 
they  invited  as  guests  government  labor  officials,  factory  inspectors, 
and  economists,  and  it  was  here  that  the  project  of  an  international 
labor  bureau  of  a  semiprivate  character  took  definite  form. 

A  congress  held  soon  afterwards  at  Brussels  appointed  a  coro> 
mittee  to  make  proposals  for  carrying  out  the  plan.  To  this  commit- 
tee and  to  the  parallel  action  of  a  meeting  at  Berlin  in  1899  is  due 
the  foundation  of  t!i«  International  Union  for  the  Legal  Protection 
of  Workingmen.  This  association  is  designed  to  organize  the  efforts 
for  social  reform  in  every  country,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  financial 
basis  for  an  international  labor  office.  The  committees  which  pur- 
sued this  aim  met  at  the  international  conufress  for  the  protection  of 
workingmen  which  was  held  at  Paris  in  July,  1900,  where  the  statutes 
of  the  new  organization  were  approved. 

The  Swiss  National  Ctmncil.  on  motion  of  the  Government 
Cinincil,  has  voted  an  annual  contribution  of  8,000  francs  ($1,544) 
towarfl  the  foundation  of  the  International  Labor  Othce  and  1,000 
francs  to  the  Swiss  section  Two  other  governments  are  disposed 
to  assist  the  office  in  a  similar  way. 

Prof.  Batier.  of  the  Tniversity  of  Base!,  has  been  intrusted  with 
the  dire<  ti<)ii  <>!  th.-  iiut  rnational  office,  which  is  situated  in  a  public 
build iiiit^,  Clarahiit,  Rcbgassc  i. 

According  to  the  statutes,  the  Inlernatiuual  Labor  Office  will 
have  to  fulfill  the  following  duties: 

(a)  Puhli(alioiL  —\\.  will  publisli,  first,  a  code  of  existing  labor 
laws  in  the  Knvilish,  French,  and  German  languages ;  second,  an 
international  bulleiin;  and  tiiird,  an  international  annual  of  labor. 

The  inifinaiic >nal  code  will  coiii.iin  the  texts,  as  well  iis  the 
nioii\  t  s  and  the  interpretation,  of  the  existing  legislation.  The  la- 
icruaLional  Labor  Office  hopes  to  enjoy  the  cooperation  of  experts 
of  every  country  for  this  scientific  work,  who  will  be  appointed  as 
correspondents.  The  work  of  translation  will  be  done  by  the  office 
itself.  The  bulletin  will  contain  current  legislative  and  administra- 
tive matter  ;  extracts  from  parliamentary  debates  and  from  reports  of 
commissions  of  inquiry  concerning  social  reform;  a  survey  of  strikes 
and  lockouts;  a  bibliography  of  official  documents  concerning  labor 
legislation.  The  annual  will  contain  the  annual  report  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  proceedings  of  the  congress  for  labor  protection,  and 
the  current  supplement  of  the  international  code. 
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{if)  Serviee  of  information. — Governments,  industrial  and  labor 
organizations,  as  well  as  private  members  of  the  association,  will 
receive  information  concerning  texts  and  motives  of  foreign  labor 
legislation.  This  branch  of  the  International  Labor  Office  is  already 
in  full  activity.  The  office,  in  order  to  fulfill  this  mission,  relies  on 
the  liberality  of  governments,  whicli,  by  sending  their  labor  laws  and 
furnishing  information  through  official  authorities,  can  do  much  to 
improve  the  service  of  information. 

(<-)  Development  of  labor  le^^islation. — It  is  not  proposed  to  aim  at  a 
mechanical  uniformity  of  labor  legislation,  which  must  adapt  itself 
to  differences  of  national  character  and  administration  in  the  various 
industrial  countries.  Labor  legislation  will  be  promoted  by  the 
International  Labor  Office,  iirst,  by  finding  the  most  adequate  tech- 
nical formulation  of  the  reGfulations  concerning  certain  protective 
purposes  {e.  g.,  the  formulation  of  the  periods  of  r«*st) ;  second,  by 
inquiring  into  industrial  efticiency,  as  far  as  it  is  atfected  by  labor 
laws  {e.  shortening  iIh*  hours  of  labor);  third,  by  establishing 
a  statistical  standard  nu  asurr  for  the  degree  in  which  social  politic:* 
makes  itself  felt  in  each  country. 

The  International  Labor  Office  will  be  able,  by  means  of  its  cor- 
respouiients,  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  questions  of  juridical, 
hygienic,  and  technical  importance  which  arise  in  legislating  about 
labor.     Committees  < insisting  of  manufacturers,  workingmeiv.  and 
economic  experts  will  he  convoked  by  each  set  lion  and  will  rejjort 
to  the  office  on  (jnestions  of  industrial  etficiciK  y.     The  director  of 
theutVn  e  will  request  the  inspcclursof  factories  and  directors  of  labor 
departnunts  lu  give  information  on  these  points.     If  these  docu- 
ments should  Ufit  be  considcretl  sutlicicnt,  international  statistical 
investigaliuns  w  ill  l>e  set  on  foot.    The  whole  material  will  be  com- 
piled for  the  congress  by  the  director  of  the  office. 

(</)  The  annual  congress  will  be  convoked  by  forwarding  the  whole 
papers  to  the  sections  and  members  of  the  association. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  association  will  take  place  on  the  27th 
and  aSth  of  September,  1901,  in  Basel;  its  main  purpose  will  be  to 
permanently  constitute  the  association.    In  the  meantime,  national 
sections  will  try  to  promote  interest  for  social  reform  in  their  re- 
spective countries. 

Geo.  GiFFORD, 

Basel,  April  75,  /^/.  Consul, 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS  IN  SWEDEN. 

The  lari^c^i  nursery  in  Sweden  is  tlie  so-called  experiment  trround 
near  Slockliolni,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Airriciiltiirc. 
There  are  inanv  t>ilifrs,  however,  in  the  southern  and  reniral  prov- 
inces: also  in  the  iioi  thern  part  of  llic  Kingdom,  as  far  north,  in- 
deed, as  Lulea  (nearly  66  north  latitude).  The  methods  employed  in 
propagating  trees  and  shrubbery  are  the  same  as  in  other  countries. 

The  process  of  development  which  gardening  in  Sweden  has  un- 
dergone of  late  years  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
encouraging  example  of  a  number  of  large  estate  owners,  and  to 
the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  Government,  agricultural 
societies,  and  private  associations. 

Besides  the  two  important  botanical  gardens  at  Upsala  and  Lund, 
which  are  more  especially  intended  for  academic  tuition,  there  are 
the  experiment  grounds  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture,  where 
many  park  and  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  are  raised. 

The  school  for  gardeners  at  the  experiment  grounds  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Agriculture  and  the  school  of  the  Swedish  Horticultural 
Society  are  the  chief  educational  institutions  relating  to  agriculture 
in  the  Kingdom.  Instruction  in  gardening  is  also  imparted  at  the 
Bergius  Gardens,  near  Stockholm;  at  the  agricultural  high  schools 
of  Ultuna  and  Alnarp;  and  at  the  schools  of  agriculture  distributed 
over  the  whole  Kingdom — all  these  institutions  being  under  the 
control  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture. 

.The  firmest  basis  for  this  branch  of  culture  lies,  however,  in  its 
being  made  a  subject  of  national  education.  Gardening  is  taught 
at  the  seminaries  for  national  school  teachers  and  at  the  national 
schools  in  the  Kingdom.  School  gardens  have  been  established. 
The  different  parishes  must  grant  the  necessary  ground  for  these  gar- 
dens, which  contain  the  usual  culinary  herbs,  a  few  medical  plants, 
an  arboretum,  etc.  The  children  are  taught  the  best  methods  of- 
gardening,  and  each  year  they  receive  trees  and  shrubs  to  plant  at 
their  own  homes. 

The  agricultural  societies  employ  so-called  "master  gardeners 
(i(  the  province,"  who  aid  the  public  with  uh  icc  and  information. 
Horticultural  societies,  to  the  number  f>t  about  twenty,  spread  all 
over  the  Kintxdf>m,  and  are  active  in  promotinij  exhibits,  printing 
an<l  distributing  publications,  imparting  instruction,  and  supplying 
plants  and  seed. 

I  give  herewith  a  list  of  the  tiilferent  school  districts,  with  their 
respeetive  school  ^ai<lens,  and  in  (  «ui(  lusion  would  add  that  there 
are  nu  available  statistics  showing  the  growth  of  this  system: 
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District. 


H«Kunda,  etc  

We>tra  Kusi.t^....^ 

(testrikUnd  -  *. 

Heltingland  

K-  rrk.'lplne: 

Fur  children......... 

For  teachers.  

( I ullhcrns  

IScr^slags  


Vinr. 
Willallingt.. 

'  »rtbro  

Munkiorp... 
NorrMrkc 
KInnevaL.... 


Number. 

7» 
»4 

SO 
M 

*7 
J6 

4» 
iS 
■oi 

■>  < 

8^ 
37 


Distrkl. 


KInna: 

For  children.. 
For  teacticrs.., 
Aaliy  

Turna  


Gutcborg  

Stranda: 

For  chlldrtn. 

For  teachers. 
XngcmianlaiMl..... 

r)l.-ind  

KiK  


Wcfvternorrlaod.. 

Jcrntl.ind  

Getlivare  

Vi«by   


Number. 


h7 
l»t 
>«5 

T» 
46 

1 2 
18 

» 

'7 
7^ 
M 

4 
4j 
33 


Stockholm,  Alarch  26^  igoi. 


^^iVr-  Consul-  General. 


REPORT  FROM  GOTHENBURG. 

There  are  in  Sweden  several  gardening  schools,  the  more  promi- 
nent being  **Svenska  TradgArdsfru  cningens  Trlidg^rds^k  la,"Rosen- 
dal,  Stockholm;  "Bergianska  rriidg^rdsskolan, "  Bcrgielund,  Al- 
bano;  ".\dn  och  Saby holms  Tradg&rdsskola,"  Ado,  Bro;  "Kongl. 
Landtbruks-.\kadcmicns  Tradg^rdsskola,"  ExperimentaUMltet,  Al* 
bano;  and  ".Mnarps  TriidgArdsskohi,"  Alnarp,  Akarp. 

After  the  Swedish  Horticultural  Society  had  for  about  four  years 
r.irricd  on  exclusiv«"ly  practical  or  mechanical  experiments  in  Stock- 
holm, the  soriety  in  1 842  established  a  gardening  school  In  i8.{6.  the 
State  granted  the  srhiiol  a  yearly  allow. iiuc  of  2,000  ki'oiir)rs  (Ss.^'^'). 
which  allowance  in  1.S5S  was  ini.  ruased  to  4,000  kroiior<  (51.072),  .uid 
in  i860  to  4.500  kronors  ($1,206),  but  was  sul)scquentiy  reduced  to 
^1,072  \)i\r  y«>ar.  In  1862,  the  sc  hool  was  moved  to  Rose-iulal,  where 
it  still  is  located.  The  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  j>ra(  tical,  is 
unrler  the  supervision  of  the  trustees  of  the  Swedish  Hoi  lii  uliural 
Society,  which  has  a  Ljarden  near  the  Koseiidal  Castle,  froin  which 
different  plants  ate  sold.  The  studenls  live  at  the  school  and  receive 
free  lodgings,  light,  fuel,  and  medical  attendance — also  the  most 
necessary  books  and  receive  the  tirst  year  12  kronors  (5.^-22)  and 
the  second  year  20  kronors  ($5.36)  per  month.  The  iui»trucli<in  in 
this  school  cmbr^ 

(a)  Elementary  courses:  Writing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  survey- 
ing' and  leveling,  and  botany. 

{b)  Special  or  practical  courses :  Science  of  cultivation  in  general ; 
instruction  as  to  the  influence  of  soil,  water,  heat,  light,  and  air  on 
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plant  life;  special  plant  culture;  care  of  hotbeds,  care  and  pruning 
of  fruit  trees  and  berries,  and  pomology;  lluriculture  and  raising  of 
plants  for  parks;  care  of  plants  in  greenhouses,  planning  of  gardens, 
and  drawing  pertaining  to  gardening;  construction  of  greenhouses, 
etc. ;  besides  this,  the  students  have  to  write  essays  on  the  subjects 
stated. 

(^)  Mechanics:  Simple  woodwork,  painting,  and  bricklaying. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  students  in  this  school,  and  three 
permanent  and  two  extra  teachers.  In  order  to  be  admitted,  the 
applicants  need  not  possess  any  other  education  than  that  received 
in  the  common  public  school. 

The  Bergius  Gardening  School  was  established  about  1770  by 
Prof.  P.  J.  Bergius,  and  was  donated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  which  It  still  belongs.  There  are  five  teachers,  and  the 
instruction  is  about  the  same  as  at  Rosendal.  The  number  of 
students  Is  ten;  no  public  examinations  are  held. 

The  Ado  and  SMbyholm  Gardening  School  has  been  recently 
established.  It  is  a  private  institution,  and  I  have  not  received  any 
data  concerning  it. 

The  gardening  school  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
Albano,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Academy,  was  estab> 
lished  in  1817,  although  theoretical  tuition  was  not  started  until 
1832.  In  the  year  1900,  the  functions  of  the  school  were  extended 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  students  a  more  complete  course 
of  instruction.  This  is  now  supplied  by  eight  teachers,  and  includes 
the  following  subjects:  Plant  nursing,  fruit  raising,  and  pomology; 
floriculture  and  raising  of  vegetables,  planting  of  gardens,  construc- 
tion of  greenhouses,  surveying  and  leveling;  botany,  entomology; 
agricultural  chemistry,  instruction  about  soils  and  fertilizers,  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  the  Swedish  and  German  lancjnages,  and  draw- 
ing. It  is  a  two  years'  course,  lasting  each  year  from  the  ist  of 
April  to  the  31st  of  October,  durincf  which  time  the  students  receive 
free  instruction,  lodtcin^^s,  liii;htinp;,  fuel,  tnedical  attendance,  and 
medicine,  and  the  first  year  40  cents  tKi  each  workinir-day  and  the 
second  vear  47  cents  per  flay.  There  are  thirty  students,  half  of 
whom  leave  the  school  yearly  after  having  gone  through  the  two 
years'  course. 

At  the  Alnarp  Atrricultural  Institute,  in  the  province  of  Skane, 
there  has  been  estahiishrd  since  iSyf)  a  s(  honl  for  young  men  who 
intend  to  become  gardeners.  The  students  receive  free  lodgini^s  and 
fuel  and  the  first  year  $2,68  and  the  sectjnd  year  $4.02  per  month. 
Thev  must  tliemselves  provide  food,  lip^hts,  and  books.  Only  public- 
school  education  is  required  for  .niiiiiUance.  Tlu'  school  receives 
yearly  from  "Malmohus  Liins  llusiiallningssiiilskap "  (the  Agricul- 
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tural  Society  of  Ma}m(ihus  County)  a  sum  of  about  $536.  Six 
students  leave  every  year;  the  course  lasts  two  years,  and  there 
are  usually  twelve  students,  but  sometimes  fourteen  to  sixteen. 
Public  examinations  are  held  at  the  school,  which  is  under  the  super* 
vision  of  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  Institute.  The  theoretical 
instruction,  given  by  seven  teachers,  takes  place  during  the  winter 
months,  with  one  morning  hour  and  one  or  two  evening  hours.  This 
part  of  the  course  embraces: 

{a)  Elementary  subjects:  Chemistry,  geology,  physics,  arithme- 
tic, writing,  and  botany. 

{/>)  Special  subjects:  Raising  of  fruit  trees  on  cold  soil  and  under 
glass,  pomology,  raising  of  flowers  on«cold  soil  and  in  hothouses, 
and  dendrology. 

(r)  Practical  experiments:  Surveying  and  leveling,  garden  draw- 
ing, and  architecture.  In  the  garden,  the  students  take  part  in  all 
the  work.  The  elder  students  have  a  two  months*  vacation  during  the 
second  winter,  for  theoretical  studies. 

Young  men  studying  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  board 
schools  (in  which  classes  the  children  are  from  10  to  15  years  of  age) 
are  informed  in  gardening,  and  when  teachers  they  are  enjoined  to 
instruct  the  school  children  in  gardening  and  raising  of  fruit  trees. 
The  general  board  school  regulations  |)rescribe  that  there  shall  be  a 
garden  at  every  schoothouse  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  suitable 
land  for  the  purpose.  As  a  result,  there  isaschool  garden  in  nearly 
every  rural  school  district  in  Sweden,  but  not  in  the  cities. 

In  every  county,  at  least  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
there  is  a  Hush&ilningssiillskap  " — that  is,  a  society  for  the  pro< 
motion  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  general.  Kvery  society 
employs  a  "county  c^ardener,"  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  provides 
young  fruit  trees  free  of  charge  and  plants  them  f(jr  the  farmers  and 
crofters  who  apply  for  trees.  Prizes  or  medals  are  also  given  to 
farmers  or  crofters  who  in  a  marked  degree  have  improved  their 
land  by  planting  trees  or  otherwise. 

RoHHKT  S.  S.  BERnH, 

Gothenburg,  j4/>nV  //,  /po/.  Consul. 


ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS   IN  GERMANY.* 

Statistics  published  by  the  Electro-Technical  Journal  show  that 
on  September  I,  1900,  99  German  cities  had  electric  railways;  it 
is  estimated  that  on  January  i,  1901,  107  cities  were  SO  supplied. 
In  1 89 1,  the  number  of  such  cities  was  3;  in  1895,  32;  in  1899,  88. 
The  last  year  has  also  witnessed  a  very  lafge  extension  of  existing 

*  A  fefwrt  cMPCrfag  the  aire  subject  %mm  been  received  fron  Comul  Hug  bet,  ol  C<»bwy. 
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systems.  On  September  i,  1900,  the  length  of  track  was  1,793  miles, 
against  1,280  miles  in  1899.  The  number  of  motorcars  was  5,994 
(4,504  in  1899)  and  of  attached  cars  3,962  (3,138  in  1899).  The 
aggregate  power  of  the  electrical  machines  was  75,608  kilowatts, 
against  52,509  kilowatts  in  1899.  The  power  of  the  accumulators 
was  16,890  kilowatts  (i3*53'  >^99)-  'I^he  system  of  overhead 
conduit  is  used  almost  universally.  The  combined  system  of  over- 
head  conduits  and  accumulators  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Three 
cities — Berlin,  Dresden,  and  DUsseldorf — have  short  lines  with 
underground  conduits  (2.1  miles  in  all).  Only  three  lines  use 
accumulators  exclusively. 

Richard  Guenthkk, 
FkANKFoRT,  April  J,  /po/.  Consui'Geturai. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS  IN  SAXONY. 

The  statistics  compiled  by  the  royal  buiciu  of  «  h  (  ii  ic  railways 
concerning  the  traffic  *>f  the  Saxon  electric  roads  during  1900  give 
a  very  comprehensive  survey.  According  to  these  returns,  the  traf- 
fic has  increased  very  rniiMdi  r.ihl y  over  that  of  last  year,  as  a  con- 
si  qnence  of  the  «ipcniag  ut  inany  nmv  liners  in  ihe  larger  cities, 
Aiioiii  tlic  ist  of  ()ctol)er,  I'joo,  a  fiew  runipany  (ailed  "Die 
Leip^i^er -A  u>seabahn  -  AcliengeNellhch.it  t  "  (Leipzig  Suljurljan  Kail- 
road  Company)  opened  up  one  of  its  tusl  lines  to  the  public.  The 
figures  given  below  show  the  extension  in  the  facilities  for  carrying 
the  public : 


Name  of  line. 


OrestSner  StniMenbalifu.  

Deutsche  Str.isscnbahngcsillschaft  DrCMlen-  

GroMc  Leipxigcr  SuAsscnbabn...........*....  

Letpxiger  Elcctriiche  Straneobabn  

AllKcincine  Ltical  StrAMMibahQgaellMhaftCbcin- 

Zwkkaoer  Straasenlnhn  Actiengfeiellichaft  

Siichsisthr  Str.4s->ciit>.ihni;cscllsth;i(i  Plauen  

Scluiiulaucr  HicwirisLhc  Stxasiicnbahn  

LOsanilzbafan  .>  

Mrissncr  Str;iss«-til>.ilin  

DrcirtJacr  Vuroribahncu  

Leipxiffcr  Au*acnl»hn  Acticngeacllichafi. 


• ■ • • • ■ * 


Tol.il  for  \^^^. 


Length 
of  line. 

Persons 
carried. 

Motor  can. 

Tratlera. 

Nmm6*r. 

3a.1i 
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.if-  87 

199 

4« 

31 -75 

18,916,8^3 

50 

110 

7« 

6.74 

t,asa>435 

i9 

8 

«S 

6 

6 

\  4.33 

i.M^.iia 

as 

TO 

J  ■  lU 

8 

S 

j.ifl 

4 

1 

1 . 1  ( 

",443 

«47»**5.69» 

403 

•37.54 

73. 

*  Not  f  Itch. 
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The  luuTibcr  of  persons  injured  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
incrcasr  in  traffic.  The  seri(.)u  ,  and  fatal  accidents,  which  are  in- 
cluded under  one  head,  have  increased  Ironi  o.6i  to  0.69  for  each 
million  persons  carried.  Naturally,  most  ut  the  accidents  were  the 
fault  of  the  injured  themselves,  especially  in  case  of  persons  jump- 
ing on  and  off  cars  while  in  motion.  The  luiniber  of  such  accidents 
in  1899  was  3S,  against  92  in  1900.  Many  women  in  this  country 
not  only  insist  upon  riding  upon  the  front  and  rear  platforms,  but 
in  getting  on  and  off  cars  while  in  motion. 

Other  lines  will  be  built  and  extended  in  Saxony  during  the 
present  year,  and,  as  a  con^quence,  large  supplies  of  steel  rails  and 
road  equipments  will  have  to  be  purchased. 

BkAiNARD  H.  Warnek,  Jr., 
Leipzig,  Aj>n/  3^  i^i.  *•  Consul. 


NEW  RAILWAY  BRAKE  IN  BELGIUM. 

The  department  in  charge  of  the  Belgian  Government  railways, 
as  well  as  the  independent  companies  of  this  and  adjoining  coun- 
tries, contemplate  the  general  improvement  of  train  service.  They 
propose  to  change  the  compartment  to  vestibule  cars  as  soon  as 
possible  and  to  have  them  heated  accordin^^  to  the  most  approved 
methods.  Much  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  speed  and  regularity 
of  the  train  service.  I  translate  the  following  from  the  Journal  de 
Bruxelles : 

Expcrimenls  are  being  made  with  a  new  brake  tor  railway  trains,  which  would 
reduce  the  rttotiing  time  more  than  one^third  at  a  speed  of  60  kilometers  (49. 7 
miles)  per  hour. 

It  is  known  as  the  Luycrs  system,  and  consists  principally  in  a  friciion  pulley 
fastened  (•>  the  axle,  OQ  which  the  shoes  act,  permitting  a  quick  stop  with  remark- 
able  smui>ihness. 

Satisfactory  trials  were  made  last  year  with  a  car  on  the  Ghent>Terneuxen  Rail- 
way Company's  lines,  and  the  Minister  of  Railways  aothorixed  the  placing  of 
friction  pulleys  on  ten  15-ton  cars  provided  with  Westinghouse  brakes,  to  serve 

tlu-  fin.il  trsT.  This  took  placf  at  St  i/artr.  in  thf"  prc^frirr  of  cnjjinfcrs  represent- 
ing the  principal  railway  companies  of  France,  Germany,  ibc  Netherlands,  and 
Spain. 

The  result  was  favorable  at  all  rates  of  speed.  With  the  tire  brake  now  in  use. 
a  train  at  a  speed  of  81  kilometers  (50.3  miles)  per  boor  may  be  slopped  within  290 
meters  (990  feet)  in  twenty-five  seconds,  while  the  Luycrs  brakr  in  «tri5  n  train  at 
the  same  speed  in  a  cli5tanrc  uf  onlv  i-r  meters  (438  feet)  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  adhesion  and  pressure,  and  in  less  than  sixteen  seconds. 

Alfred  A.  Winsi  ow, 
LlEGK,  March  ja,  jgoi  Consul. 
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PROCiKLsS  OF  SIMI'LON  TUNNEL, 


MILEAGE  OF  EUROPEAN  RAILWAYS. 


The  European  press  publishes  the  following  statistics,  taken  from 
a  late  statement  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  France,  coverinjj 
the  railway  mileage  of  European  countries  at  the  end  of  1899: 


Germany  

Kussia  

France. ■......■II. .«......<...»..... ..........( 

Aiislria-Hunif.iry  

lircat  Britain  

Italy  

Spain 

Sweden  

Belgium  , 

Switzerland....  

Roumanla.  .......i........  

Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumelia.., 

Denmark  

Holland  

PortUKal  

Norway  ...........i.  .„...,.  

Greece  ......... 

Servia  


MiU-ai;c 
doafo  in 

Milet. 

34. "6g 

''8.745 

*iI(H 

3»7 

2i  ,670 

7/6 

5 

8.10I 

6,jua 

66 

>.3SS 

»s 

ISO 

«.7«5 

1.470 

«.»4" 

605 

36* 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  10,097^  miles  of  railway  building  in 
Hurope  in  1899.  bringing  the  total  of  existing  railway  track  up  to 
1  75.S  J  I  miles,  8, 164  miles  were  built  in  Germany  and  Russia,  a  fact 
of  great  importance  to  American  suppliers  of  such  material. 

So  far  as  the  Netherlands  are  concerned,  no  considerable  (^\- 
l(  nsion  of  the  railwav  system  is  in  view;  hut  a  large  field  will 
presently  be  open,  in  tfic  opinion  of  romy)ctent  authority,  in  the 
substitution  ut  electricity  lor  steam  in  the  net  of  tramways,  as  well 
as  in  the  canals. 

Frank.  D,  Hill, 
Amstickdam,  March  2^,  i^oi.  Consul. 


PROGRESS  OF  SIMPLON  TUNNEL. 

I  give  below  translation,  in  part,  of  a  report  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  through  the  Simplon  in 
1900: 

At  both  extremities  of  the  tunnel,  the  installations  have  been  completed.  The 

permanent  ventilation  sv^tetn  has  l>een  plarcd  at  the  southern  end,  but  .it  the 
northern  extremity  the  building  which  is  in  course  of  erection  for  that  purpose  is 
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noi  yd  finished.  However,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  water  power,  the  ventilation 
is  amured  by  special  machinery  for  use  in  case  of  emergencies. 

The  progress  of  the  woric  in  the  tunnel  it-^^elf  has  been  regular  and  has  kept  pace 
with  the  contract.    The  result  showed  as  follows  on  the  31st  of  December,  1900; 


Tunnel. 


Hriguc. 


laella. 


Tunnel  NVi  I  

Tunnel  No.  li  

Complete  excavating;.  No.  I», 
Complete  covering.  No.  I..... 


Tutikl. 


i.»5" 
10,667  I  »i350 
9.4*3  \  •*•«»»" 


7.7«« 


S,6c»  il,375 


The  advance  during  1900  in  Tunnel  I  amounts  to  3,4<^»i  meters  (i  i .  1 55  fceij, 
which  means  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  worIc  an  average  of  9.44  meters 
(30.9  feet)  per  diem,  against  3.457  meters  (11.339  feet),  or  9.6  meters  (31.4  feet)  per 
diem  in  1899. 

The  average  number  of  workmen  in  a  day,  in  December,  1900,  was: 


Descriptioa. 


Hrtjfue    1  sella,  j  Toiul. 


.\b()ut  the  lunocl  •   543 

In  the  tunnel.    t.43Q 

Tot.il  !  i,q8i 


710 

.934 

J.9«$ 

The  expenditure  for  construction  oi  the  tunnel,  including  the  iincs  of  ac- 
cess— A,  for  the  track  Brigue-IseHa — amounted  in  round  numbers  to  7,600,000 
francs  ($1,466,800)  for  the  first  year  (ended  September  30,  1899)  and  to  i8,ooo,< 
<joo  francs  ($3,474,000)  for  the  second  year  (ended  September  30,  1900). 

Horace  Lee  Washikgton, 
Geneva,  April  j^^  tgoi.  Consul. 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COPPER  IN 

GERMANY. 

The  recent  decline  in  the  price  of  copper  to  ^69  ($335.78)  per 
ton  in  the  controlling  market  of  Hni]^land,  together  with  the  fart 
that  tlu-  total  European  imports  «>f  that  metal  averaged  only  i.S,oyi 
tons  per  month  during  Janu;iry.  February,  and  March.  1901,  against 
2  ;.6oo  tons  per  month  from  April  i  to  December  ^i.  1900.  have  been 
widely  discussed  as  indications  of  the  restricted  activity  vvfiicli  now 
prevails  in  electrical  and  certain  other  branches  of  manutai  tiire 
throughout  (ireat  Britain,  France,  anti  German)'.  That  thib  lull  is 
but  temporary  and  due  largely  to  the  paralysis  of  export  trade  inci- 
dent to  the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  Asia,  is  generally  believed. 
Meanwhile,  the  slight  decline  in  ilie  })ric  e  of  copper  brings  thai 
metal  into  closer  harmony  with  the  l  urrenl  values  of  steel  and  iron, 
and  lias  already  acted  as  a  stiiaulant  to  consumers,  who  are  counting 
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on  the  steadily  increasing  production  of  North  America  to  maintain 
the  future  price  of  copper  at  or  even  below  its  present  value.  How^ 
ever  this  may  turn  out,  the  present  situation  is  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest. From  the  German  standpoint,  the  outlook  appears  to  be 
substantially  as  follows: 

Although  complete  statistics  for  the  year  1900  are  not  yet  at 
hand,  it  is  closely  estimated  that  out  of  a  world *s  product  of  about 
470,866  tons.  North  America  yielded  268,787  tons;  England,  520  tons; 
Austria- Hungary,  1,130  tons;  Russia,  6,000  tons;  Chile,  25,700 
tons;  Germany,  31,950  tons;  and  Japan,  27,500  tons — the  remainder 
coming  mainly  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Spain.  According 
to  these  figures,  which  are  expert  estimates  by  high  commercial 
authorities,  the  production  of  Russia  declined  500  tons  and  that  of 
Germany  5,726  tons  as  compared  with  those  of  the  last  preceding 
year. 

In  estimating  the  probable  demand  for  copper  in  Germany,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  consider  the  various  uses  to  which  that  metal 
is  principally  applied  and  the  present  condition  and  outlook  of  the 
industries  in  which  it  serves  as  a  leading  material. 

Besides  the  native  supply,  Germany  imported  last  year  83,502.6 
metric  tons  of  raw  copper,  against  70,091.4  tons  in  1899.  Of  this 
import  in  1900,  66,264  tons  came  from  the  United  States.  Deduct •> 
ing  from  the  sum  of  native  and  imported  copper  the  8,756  tons  ex- 
ported from  Germany  to  neighboring  countries,  it  is  found  that  the 
actual  German  consumption  of  last  year  was  about  106,696  tons,  as 
compared  with  19,622  tons  in  1880  and  about  48,000  tons  in  1890. 
Of  the  whole  amount  consumed  in  this  country  last  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  40.000  trins  were  used  in  making  electrical  conductors 
and  machinery.  ?o,ooo  tons  were  rollerl  into  sheets  and  rods.  ,^55.000 
tt»ns  were  made  into  l)^,l^s  and  bronze,  3,000  tons  were  used  in  clit-mi- 
ca!  ni,i n  11 1'af^tu re  (includiuL,^  \  itrio]).  :?o.ooo  tons  for  sfii]^  cojist ruction, 
Ixiilt'r  tulies.  fuc  boxes,  etc..  and  tlie  remainrii-r  wasmadeinto  coins, 
(Msii[iir>.  bronze  powder,  buil<iei  s  hardware,  gas  and  electric  lighting 
hxturcb,  and  into  various  all-  ys  with  other  metals. 

For  all  these  pui  pnsrs  except  electrical  manufacture,  it  is  thought 
pr()bal)le  that  llic  (  MriMiuiption  nf  ropjier  in  (xermany  will  not  seri- 
ousl\  decrease  during  the  presc  u  year.  ITcjw  much  will  be  used  for 
electri(  al  purposes  is  a  point  upon  which  opinions  differ.  Although 
certain  branches  of  the  industry — for  instance,  the  construction  of 
lit;lninir  plants — are  less  active  than  a  year  ago,  all  the  great  makers 
01  generators,  motors,  cables,  and  wire  are  working  at  full  time, 
and  the  extension  of  electric-tramway  lines  is  active  and  general  in 
England  and  most  continental  countries.  A  trade  circular  issued  by 
Messrs.  Aron,  Hirsch  &  Son,  a  leading  copper  firm  at  Halberstadt, 
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shows  that  during  the  six  years  from  January  i,  1S95,  to  the  end  of 
1900,  the  increased  consumption  of  copper  in  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  North  America  averaged  49  per  cent,  while  the  in- 
creased world's  production  during  the  same  period  was  only  43  per 
cent;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  same  authority  that  the  total  reserve 
stock  of  raw  copper,  instead  of  increasing^  has  diminished  by  63,021 
tons  during  the  past  six  years. 

Shipbuilding,  locomotive  and  rail  way -car  manufacture,  telephone 
and  el ectric- railway  construction — all,  in  fact,  that  concerns  trans- 
portation and  communication — are  still  in  general  activity  through- 
out Europe,  and  from  all  these  circumstances  interested  experts 
deduce  the  belief  that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  iron  and  steel 
under  the  new  conditions  of  demand  and  organized  production,  the 
copper  market  is  not  threatened  with  any  immediate  or  serious  col- 
lapse. That  this  judgment  has  caused  disappointment  in  certain 
quarters  is  but  natural.  Most  consumers  of  copper  insist  that  the 
present  price  of  that  metal  is  artificially  maintained,  that  it  is  still 
out  of  due  proportion  to  the  market  values  of  other  metals,  and 
claim  that  a  reduction  to  14  cents  per  pound  would  not  only  be  a 
saving  boon  to  electrical  manufacturing  industries,  but  would 
increase  by  a  large  percentage  the  employment  of  copper  for  many 
purposes  from  which  it  is  now  excluded. 

Frank  H  Mason, 
Berlin,  April  10^  igoi,  Comul-Gefural, 


WORKING   OF   THE   GERMAN    T  AW  TAXING 
DEPARTMENT  STORES. 

When  in  June  last  the  Prussian  Diet,  after  long  debate  and  seri- 
ous consideration,  enacted  the  now  famous  statute  for  the  special 
taxation  of  department  stores  (reported  June  21  and  published  in 
Advance  Sheets  No.  781,  July  16,  1900*),  there  was  a  general  pre- 
diction among  the  opponents  of  that  measure  that  its  enforcement, 
which  was  to  begin  with  the  year  1901,  would  develop  some  results 
which  the  friends  of  the  law  and  the  Finance  Minister  of  Prussia, 
who  had  consented  to  its  enactment,  did  not  foresee. 

The  result  seems  to  have  fulfilled  these  predictions.  By  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  owners  of  department  stores  had  six  months  in 
which  to  prepare  for  submission  to  its  requirements.  This  period 
they  utilized « by  making  new  contracts  with  manufacturers  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  merchandise  in  which,  as  it  is  credibly  reported, 
they  secured  discounts  and  additional  concessions  which  will  offset 

•AIjvcj  in  CuN^uuAK  RKfuKTk  No  »4u  (September,  1900). 
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the  added  taxes  which  they  now  have  to  pay  on  their  aggregate 
turnover.  It  happened  that  the  last  six  months  of  1900  was  an  an* 
usually  propitious  time  for  such  negotiations.  The  long  period  of 
intense  activity  in  most  lines  had  apparently  passed  its  zenith;  the 
time  of  reaction  and  declining  demand  had  begun.  Manufacturers 
were  flush  with  the  earnings  of  previous  years;  their  productive 
capacity  was  expanded  to  the  fullest  limit;  they  were  able  and  will* 
tng  to  make  large  contracts  at  prices  which,  although  they  might 
yield  little  or  no  profit,  would  enable  them  to  keep  their  factories 
going  and  their  operatives  employed  until  the  momentary  cloud  of 
depression  should  blow  over.  And  so  the  department-store  man- 
agers— merchants  of  high  ability,  having  at  their  command  large 
resources — used  the  plea  of  special  taxation  with  potent  effect  and 
purchased  their  stocks  for  the  coming  year  under  conditions  which 
have  gone  far  tu  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  new  impost,  so  far  as 
the  trade  of  1901  is  concerned. 

But  this  is  not  all  or  the  worst  that  has  happened.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  under  the  law  of  June  last,  all  ordinary  articles  of 
trade  are  divided  into  four  tyroups,  or  categories,  and  it  |)r<jvides 
that  every  store,  bazaar.  <>r  wdrehnuse  which  shall  sell  articles  be- 
lonij^invc  l<'  tnorc  tlian  one  uC  ihe  designated  groups,  and  shall  make 
sal<  s  ii^fix"^  U'i^iiig  more  than  400,000  marks  ($95,000)  in  a  year,  shall 
be  suijject  to  the  progressive  tax,  which  increases  rapidly  with  the 
total  amount  ol  annual  sak-s. 

The  law  was  franu  d  and  enacted  as  a  measure  ot  jusiice  and 
protection  to  the  middle-class  iTicrciiants.  who,  after  lung  years  of 
|>aiit  nt  effort,  have  recently  found  ihemselvcs  overshadowed  and 
undersold  by  ilic  great  ba/aars,  wliicli  l)uy  their  supplies  al  every 
advantage  and  sell  everyiliing  needed  in  an  ordinary  household, 
from  canned  fruit  to  a  bridal  trousseau,  .it  prices  with  which  the 
smaller  merchant  can  not  compete.  Bui  it  is  now  found  liiai  ihe  new 
law  strikes  a  great  many  lirms  of  the  middle  class,  for  whose  special 
protection  it  was  enacted.  This  is  because  many  of  these  firms  who 
do  a  yearly  business  far  exceeding  the  taxable  limit  sell  articles 
which  under  the  law  are  grouped  in  separate  categories.  As  an 
example  which  will  illustrate  hundreds  of  similar  cases,  there  is  a 
leading  manufacturer  of  lamps  and  lighting  apparatus  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  high-class  petroleum  lamps  for  libraries  and  drawing* 
rooms.  In  order  to  secure  the  success  of  its  lamps,  the  firm  rigged 
up  a  specially  constructed  fireproof  cellar  as  a  depot  for  the  best 
grade  of  petroleum,  which  was  sold  under  rigid  police  regulations 
and  distributed  through  the  city  by  uniformed  employees  with  hand- 
somely painted  wagons  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  select  and 
exclusive  trade.    But  petroleum  and  lamps  are  in  separate  groups 
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^  under  the  law  of  June,  1900;  so  that  the  house  in  question  has  been 
forced  to  close  out' and  discontinue  its  oil  department  or  to  submit  its 
whole  output  of  lamps,  as  well  as  gas  and  electric  lighting  fixtures, 
to  the  special  tax,  which  would  amount  to  about  5  per  cent  of  its 
yearly  turnover. 

Another  acute  case  is  that  of  the  Hohenzollern  Kaufhaus,  a 
bazaar  at  which  domestic  art  products,  furniture,  and  many  other 
articles  are  sold,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  establishments  which 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  protect  against  their  larger  and 
more  powerful  competitors;  and  the  list  of  such  surprises  as  to 
the  actual  effect  of  the  statute  in  Berlin  might  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely. 

Meanwhile,  a  large  and  superbly  appointed  new  department  store, 
equipped  and  managed  in  American  style,  was  opened  here  in  De* 
cember  last,  and  the  original  and  principal  establishment  of  that 
class  in  Berlin,  against  which  the  new  law  was  specially  aimed,  has 
doubled  its  capacity  and  put  forth  greatly  increased  efforts  and 
attractions  during  the  past  winter. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  estimate  accurately  and  conclusively  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  the  statute,  and  it  is  but  just  to  remember  that  the 
present  chorus  of  derisive  comment  comes  mainly  from  journals  and 
uther  sources  which  have  been  from  the  outset  hostile  to  such  legis- 
lation.  Hut  from  what  can  be  now  seen,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  in  so  far  as  the  effects  of  the  law  have  yet  been  developed, 
it  is  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  its  enemies  rather  than  the  hopes 
of  its  friends. 

Frank  H  MASf>K, 
Berlin,  April  d,  igoi.  Cotisui- General. 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  IN 

GERMANY. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  present  situation  in  Germany 
that  notwithstanding  dull  atid  declining  home  and  foreign  markets 
for  most  prodiicts  of  German  maniifacttire,  there  is  an  nnusnally 
brisk  ami  insisicnl  dciiiand  tor  certain  articles  of  American  origin. 
During  no  recent  period  have  so  many  inquiries,  personal  and  by 
letter,  been  received  at  this  consulate  trom  German  firms  and  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  p>ii  into  dircc  t  relations  with  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters,  as  during  the  first  tliree  months  of  the 
current  year  These  inquiries  cover  a  large  rani^e  of  merchandise, 
including  small  macliinery  of  many  kinds,  tyjiewriters,  time  and 
cash  registers,  furniture  and  othce  supplies,  shows,  leather,  lumber, 
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and  even  dress  goods  and  other  textiles  of  wool  and  cotton  which, 
surprising  as  it  may  seem,  are  now  produced  in  the  United  States 
under  conditions  which,  it  is  believed  here,  will  warrant  their  export 
to  European  countries. 

The  significant  and  gratifying  indication  in  all  this  is  that  Amer- 
ican manufactures,  as  such,  are  becoming  well  known  in  Germany 
and  are  appreciated  and  approved  for  their  quality  and  price.  Here, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  an  American  label  or  trade-mark  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  conveying  a  certain  guaranty  as  to  general  excellence 
in  material,  workmanship,  and  ingenious  adaptation  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  article  is  intended.  The  American  machine  tool,  the 
high-grade  bicycle,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  the  $$  shoe,  the  type* 
writer,  the  roll-top  desk  and  various  fixtures  have  set  high  standards 
of  excellence  in  those  specialties,  and  made  the  way  more  open  and 
easy  for  the  other  manufactured  products  which  are  to  follow.  In 
respect  to  all  these  things,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  with  few 
exceptions,  German  people,  especially  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
have  been  just  and  discriminating  in  their  appreciation  of  American 
wares,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  the  imported  article  when  it  is 
better  or  cheaper  than  a  similar  product  of  native  manufacture.  So 
notoriously  is  this  true  that  purchasers  here  are  often  reproached  by 
trade  papers  and  manufacturers'  associations  with  a  want  of  patriot- 
ism and  a  weakness  for  imported  articles  which  have  the  merit  of 
novelty.  So  marked  has  been  the  German  appreciation  of  American 
machinery  and  tools  that  the  imports  last  year  included  4,757  tons 
of  machine  tools  of  American  origin,  against  588  tons  from  Great 
Hriiain  aiul  388  tons  from  France.  Besides  this,  there  was  imported 
from  the  I'nited  States  during  the  same  year  20,249  tons  of  aj^ricul- 
tural  ina(  liint  ry  and  implements.  .^43  tons  of  electrical  machines. 
200  tons  of  steam  engines,  574  tons  of  blowing  machinery,  and  3J1 
tons  of  pumps. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  except  in  a 
few  lines,  American  exporters  have  been  slow  in  learning  the  best 
methods  of  utilizing  the  opj)ortunities  which  are  offered  in  the  Ger- 
man market.  The  makers  of  machine  tools  and  shoe-making  ma- 
chinery, typewriters,  and  a  tCw  other  specialties  learned  the  lesson 
early  and  well,  and  have  profited  by  their  knowledge.  But,  as  a 
class,  the  American  manufacturer— incomparable  as  such — is  still  in 
the  primary  i]^radc  as  a  merchant  in  foreign  fields.  Tliat  this  should 
be  so  is  perhaps  a  natural  result  of  his  education  and  envirunmeni 
His  success  at  home  has  been  so  complete  and  satisfying,  his  confi- 
dence in  American  methods  so  ingrained  and  assured,  that  he  finds 
it  hard  to  realize  that  customers  can  not  be  won  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  with  catalogues  and  price  lists  in  English;  with 
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nuasur«Mnenis.  weights,  and  values  staled  in  inches,  pounds,  and 
dollars;  and  offering  to  sell  his  in('(nn{)ai'al)lv  superior  products  for 
"casli  at  ten  days  sight  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  sight  draft  with  bill  of 
lading  atuu  hed." 

The  folly  of  all  this  has  been  explained  and  written  threadbare 
in  consular  correspondence  and  published  reports.  It  has  been  em- 
phasized in  the  letters  of  German  agents  and  importers,  but  still 
the  confident  exporter  goes  on  in  his  efforts  to  "teach  foreign  pur- 
chasers American  methods  of  business.'*  If  he  ventures  upon  a 
foreign  language  it  is  almost  invariably  Spanish,  and  Germany  has 
been  strewn  with  Americo-Spanish  catalogues  and  price  lists  which 
are  twice  as  bulky  and  no  more  comprehensible  to  Germans  than  if 
printed  in  English  alone.  By  way  of  making  it  pleasant  and  easy 
for  the  foreign  customer,  he  often  incloses  a  United  States  stamped 
envelope,  printed  with  his  own  address,  to  contain  the  returning 
order.  If  he  sends  a  traveling  salesman  or  agent  to  study  the 
market  and  make  personal  propaganda,  the  chances  are  that  the  em- 
issary will  be  a  bright,  energetic,  capable  young  American,  who 
knows  all  about  the  goods  and  how  to  sell  them  in  the  United  States 
or  England,  but  is  ignorant  of  every  language  but  English  and  help* 
less  beyond  the  realm  of  his  mother  tongue.  Even  with  these  dis- 
advantages, the  imperfectly  equipped  salesman  often  renders  a 
valuable  service  by  studying  the  actual  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
foreign  market,  finding  how  it  can  be  best  reached,  and,  as  one  of 
them  sententiously  remarked,  "getting  the  facts  to  convince  our  firm 
at  home  that  Germany  is  not  in  the  United  States. " 

In  respect  to  size,  beauty  of  print  and  illustration,  the  trade  cata- 
logues issued  by  American  manufacturers  are  the  most  elaborate 
and  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  expensive,  in  the  world,  but  for 
practical  purposes  they  are  often  defective  in  several  respects,  the 
most  essential  of  which  are  too  many  claims  to  superiority  and  too 
little  definite  and  exact  information  concerning  the  weight,  dimen- 
sions, and  effective  capacity  of  machinery ;  absence  of  metric  weights 
and  measurements  and  prices  in  francs,  marks,  or  other  foreign 
equivalents;  and  translations,  when  given  at  all.  made  by  persons 
who  do  not  understand  the  goods,  and  which  are  often  so  incorrect 
and  imperfect  as  to  furnish  no  adequate  technical  description  of  the 
merchandise.  As  a  result  of  these  defects,  intcudinv;  juuchasers  are 
freqtjently  oblicfcd  to  open  a  rf>rrespondence  with  the  exporting 
manufacturer  in  order  to  obtain  clear  and  dctinite  inf(»rmation. 
This  entails  a  serious  waste  ol  time  and  often  leads  to  thi-  loss  ul 
orders,  which  are  i^iven  to  nianutacturers  of  other  nationalities,  who 
make  careful  and  complete  rataloj^rues  specially  for  tijc  German 
market,  or,  what  is  still  better,  send  a  capable  traveling  salesman 
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to  exhibit  samples  or  phulu^raplis  of  the  goods  and  make  direct 
contracts  in  the  office  of  the  purchaser. 

For  the  fact  remains  that  with  all  that  can  be  done  by  other 
means,  it  is  the  expert  salesman — the  drummer — who  is  the  most 
effective  nurse  of  new  trade,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  foreign 
firms  or  agents  are  also  important  adjuncts  when  they  are  trustworthy 
and  enterprising,  but  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  they  will 
hold  back  the  sales  of  an  imported  article  while  puling  those  of 
native  production,  or  they  may  take  advantage  of  loosely  drawn  pat- 
ent and  trade- mark  laws  to  improve  their  own  product  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  foreign  competitor.  All  this  is  but  natural,  and  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  by  exporters  who  place  their  goods  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  agents  who  are  already  established  in  a  similar 
line  of  trade.  Many  of  such  houses  in  Germany  have  been  enter- 
prising and  faithful  and  have  built  up  an  important  and  permanent 
traffic  in  American  specialties.  Others  have  utilized  the  opportuni* 
ties  thus  acquired  to  use  the  imported  machine  or  other  article  as  a 
model  to  improve  their  own  products,  which  they  have  pushed  into 
complete  control  of  the  market. 

There  should  be  therefore  a  closer  acquaintance  and  more  bind- 
ing agreement  between  exporter  and  agent,  and  this  can  be  acquired 
only  by  personal  contact  and  a  more  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  European  trade,  made  here  on  the  spot  by  com- 
petent merchants  or  expert  salesmen.  In  large  enterprises,  the  sale 
of  machinery  and  tools,  sales  of  railway  supplies,  mining  equipments, 
contracts  for  bridges,  etc.,  our  people  have  achieved  brilliant  suc- 
cesses because  they  have  come  abroad  and  done  the  business  directly 
with  purchasers.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  German  export 
trade  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  a  monument  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  good-natured,  persistent,  highly  educated  German  drummer, 
who.  with  sample  bag  and  order  book,  backed  by  subsidized  steam* 
ship  lines  and  German  branch  banks  in  foreign  marts,  has  camped 
in  the  remotest  markets  of  the  earth  until  he  has  practically  made 
them  his  own. 

It  is  an  ungracidus  thoui^h  sf>inciirnfs  a  whoU-some  duty  lu  point 
out  somt  of  the  oihiT  errors  inio  which  (  crlain  of  our  exporters 
havt'  fallf  ii  ihroui^h  careless  overctintiiicncc  or  ignorance  of  foreign 
conditions,  and  to  slate  fiDm  the  standpoint  of  the  German  importer 
some  of  his  gruuntis  ol  (  ()ni])laint.  The  first  of  these  charges  is 
that  American  exporters  are  in  many  cases  too  lax  and  irresponsible 
in  the  fuirillnient  of  contracts.  As  an  example  (»f  what  is  meant  by 
this,  tfie  following  incident  will  serve:  in  August  of  last  vear,  a 
furnace  conip.my  in  a  southern  Stale  sold  through  an  agent  in 
Germany  to  a  steel  manuiacturer  in  the  Lower  Rhine  region  5,200 
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tons  of  pig  iron,  with  the  express  stipulation  that  4,000  tons  should 
be  shipped  so  as  to  be  lanrlc  d  at  Rotterdam  on  or  before  November 
15,  and  the  remainder  to  be  landed  at  Hamburg  not  later  than  the 
same  date,  so  as  to  be  shipped  »ip  the  Elbe  to  Silesia  before  the  close 
of  navigation.  There  had  been  a  dearth  of  pig  iron  in  Germany 
'luring  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  last  year,  and  the  purchaser 
waitffl  impalietitly  foi'  the  American  material.  hellers  and  tele- 
gr.uns  to  the  sel ler  evoked  satisfartorv  reply.  The  autumn  boom 
in  steel  manutaefure  had  bc^un  in  the  I'nited  States  and  he  was 
taking  care  of  his  friends  at  home.  I'  in.illy,  on  the  20th  of  Derem- 
ber,  200  tons  arrived  at  Ilamljurg.  The  Kibe  was  then  frozen  so 
that  it  had  to  be  shipjied  inlan<l  by  rail.  The  remainini^  t.ooo  t(ms 
of  that  order  and  the  4,000  tons  for  Rotterdam  failed  t  .  arrive,  and 
the  order  was  canceled.  The  Rhineland  steel  maker  accepted  the 
nondelivery  bee  ause  an  impt)rtant  decline  in  the  demand  and  prices 
of  steel  had  meanwhile  orcured  in  Germany  and  he  could  dispense 
with  the  -Xmerican  pig  iion  Hut  had  this  been  otherwise,  he  might 
have  bought  the  whole  5,000  tons  in  F.ngland,  Germany,  or  any- 
where, paid  the  market  [)ric c  foi  it,  and  collected  the  difference 
between  that  and  his  contract  from  the  agent  who  sold  him  the 
American  metal  and  failed  to  deliver  it  according  to  agreement.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  under  German  laws,  nonfulfillment 
of  contract  is  a  misdemeanor  for  which  the  delinquent  can  be  made  , 
to  pay  both  actual  and  contingent  damages. 

It  follows  that  the  German  agent  of  an  American  exporter,  sell' 
tng  goods  on  commission  and  depending  upon  the  promptness  and 
good  faith  of  his  principal  not  only  for  the  stipulated  delivery,  but 
for  the  quality  of  the  merchandise,  is  placed  by  any  default  in  an 
exceedingly  risky  and  delicate  situation.  Being  a  German  subject, 
he  is  held  subject  to  the  laws  of  Germany  in  respect  to  all  contracts 
made  for  fulfillment  in  this  country.  If  he  fails  to  deliver  the  right 
goods  at  the  right  time,  the  purchaser  may  at  his  option  cancel  the 
contract  or  cover  it  at  the  risk  and  account  of  the  commission  mer« 
chant  who  represents  the  foreign  seller.  Against  the  honor  and 
good  faith  of  most  American  exporters  nothing  can  fairly  be  said, 
but  there  are  in  several  lines  of  business  firms  of  easier  conscience 
and  sharper  methods  who  do  not  hesitate  to  conduct  their  export 
trade  on  the  ethical  basts  of  a  horse  trade  and  who  stoop  to  prac- 
tices which  are  complained  of  by  the  victims  to  their  local  chambers 
of  commerce,  are  reported  and  discussed  in  newspapers,  and  furnish 
the  enemies  of  American  imports  with  just  the  ammunition  that  they 
crave. 

Among  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  been  complained  of  at  this 
consulate  during  the  past  few  months  have  been  one  in  which  a  large 
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shipment  of  grease  for  randle  making  was  fcnind  adulterated  with 
28  j)er  cent  of  water,  aatl  the  exjioi  tcr  made  a  stubborn  light  against 
allowing  the  disciiuni  justified  by  such  fraudulent  qualities;  others 
in  which  machinery  has  been  damaged  in  transit  by  reason  of  frail, 
imperfect  packing,  and  scores  of  cases  in  which  California  prunes 
and  other  dried  fruits  are  not  graded  at  all,  except  that  one  layer  of 
sc let.  led  jiiei  es  representing  the  grade  sold  is  laid  on  the  top,  while 
the  remainder  of  thet)i>x  is  filled  with  small,  discolored,  and  wholly 
inferior  fruit  Ijclunging  to  a  diftei  ent  grade  and  hearing  a  whollv  in- 
ferior i)rice.  This  altuse  has  been  so  flagrant  that  certain  associa- 
tions of  fruit  growers  in  the  Pacific  Stales  have  been  organized  to 
grade,  pack^  and  control  the  quality  of  their  aggregate  products; 
but  the  reform  is  not  yet  complete,  and  a  recent  shipment  of  dried 
peaches  from  San  Francisco  has  been  one  of  the  worst  on  record. 

In  no  market  of  Europe  will  any  trickery  of  this  kind — any  lapse 
whatever  from  absolute  honesty  and  good  faith  in  the  fulfillment  of 
a  contract — entail  such  fatal  consequences  as  in  Germany,  where 
every  detail  of  commercial  practice  is  strictly  regulated  by  law,  and 
where  the  purity  and  excellence  of  food  products  are  guarded 
and  enforced  with  a  rigor  which  is  all  but  fanatical. 

Another  point  that  few  American  exporters  seem  to  grasp  is  that 
articles  made  from  several  different  materials — as  wood,  steel,  nickel, 
and  copper — are  uniformly  classified  for  duty  in  Germany  under  the 
constituent  material  which  bears  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  This 
has  led  to  some  queer  and  seemingly  irrational  decisions,  as,  for 
instance,  where  canned  vegetables  were  classified  as  tinware  because 
the  duty  rate  on  tin  is  far  higher  than  on  vegetables.  When,  there* 
fore,  machinery  or  other  merchandise  includes  parts  which  are  nick* 
eled,  upholstered,  or  otherwise  specially  decorated,  such  parts  should 
be  packed  separately.  Letters  or  catalogues  should  state  precisely 
not  only  what  the  article  weighs,  but  how  many  cubic  feet  of  space 
it  occupies  when  packed  in  the  smallest  practicable  compass  for 
shipping,  and  whether  the  individual  parts  are  of  steel,  brass,  iron, 
wood,  or  other  material. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  imports  of  American  machine  tools, 
electrical  and  even  agricultural  machinery,  may  show  a  marked  de- 
cline  during  the  current  year  as  compared  with  1900  and  1899,  there 
is  yet  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  a  wide  range  of  novelties  and  special 
inventions  in  which  American  ingenuity  and  adroitness  in  manufac- 
ture have  produced  something  strikingly  superior  to  what  is  known 
or  used  in  this  country. 

As  an  indication  of  wliat  is  meant  may  be  cited  the  recent  inc^uiry 
of  a  leading  iniporiing  tirni  at  Berlin,  which  solicits  information 
and  propositions  from  makers  of  the  most  modern  and  highly  im> 
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proved  centrifugal  machinery  for  chemical  and  laundry  purposes, 
filling  machined  for  charging  small  paper  bags  with  groceries  and 
medica!  preparations,  filling  hottles  with  salts,  etc.,  and  machinery 
for  making  pastilles  and  lozenges  of  all  kinds.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  these  and  many  other  si)ecialties,  though  not  in  all.  American 
machinery  is  unequalcd ;  but  there  i^a  lack  of  means  fi>r  obtaining 
here  e.xact  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  latest  imjuovements.  but  of 
their  weight  and  cost.  Dealers  witli  experience,  amph-  resonrces. 
and  knowledge  of  the  German  market  are  numerous  and  ready;  it 
is  the  American  salesman  with  samples  and  specifications  who  is 
generally  lacking. 

Finally,  the  Amerieaii  manutaeturer  who  seeks  to  establish  a 
market  in  an  old  and  well-supplied  country  like  (jermany  should 
realize  that  it  costs  something  to  advertise  and  introduce  a  new 
article,  and  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
enterprise.  This  he  can  du  by  aa  dUowance  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, or  by  granting  a  longer  credit  for  the  goods  themselves. 
Before  giving  the  exclusive  agency  of  a  pioduct  to  a  single  firm,  the 
exporter  should  know  with  whom  he  is  dealing;  but,  once  satisfied 
on  that  point,  absolute  faith  should  be  kept.  Many  an  American 
exporter  has  spoiled  his  chance  writh  the  best  German  importers  by 
sending  mailed  circulars  and  propositions  broadcast,  whereas  the 
article  was  one  which  required  a  special  representative  agency  for 
its  proper  introduction.  Few  responsible  houses  will  undertake  the 
introduction  of  a  new  kind  of  merchandise  which  any  competing 
firm  can  obtain  direct  from  the  American  exporter.  In  all  these 
respects,  business  men  are  very  much  alike  the  world  over,  and  it  is 
always  a  wholesome  process  for  the  seller  to  imagine  himself  on  all 
questions  of  detail  in  the  position  of  the  buyer,  and  consider  what  he 
would  or  would  not  be  willing  to  do  if  their  relations  were  reversed. 

Frank  H.  Mason, 
Berlin,  April  24^  r^r,  Contul-General, 
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The  Leipziger  Tageblatt  of  the  i8th  of  April  <  ontains  the  fol- 
lowing note  of  alarm  concerning  the  development  of  certain  textile 
industries  in  the  United  States: 

AMERICA  OUR  GRBATKST  COMPBTITOR. 

The  Confecdonair  writes  in  its  report  on  the  situation: 

It  is  no  pleasant  feeling  to  see  someone  whose  progress  we  have  watched  with 

the  superiority  of  a  fatherly  wellwisher  gradually  outstrip  us.  As  !ont'  a«  the 
giani  America  remained  in  its  child's  shoes  and  amused  itself  at  the  expense  ol  its 
old  aunt  Europe,  but  could  not  gel  along  without  her  assisunce,  we  were  often 
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irritated  at  the  young  boy  which  bc>;an  to  stretch  out  its  strong,  undisciplinetl 
limbs;  we  could  not  be  seriously  ungry  with  him,  however,  because  the  stronger  and 
larger  he  became  the  more  he  consumed,  and  one  must  sajr  this  of  him.  he  p»td  in 
ready  money  for  what  he  consumed.  But  the  boy  with  the  insatiable  appetite  has 
become  a  man  in  the  meantime,  has  got  upon  hii  own  feet,  and.  like  the  man  who 
would  not  marry  because  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  «i3p;>ori  the  daughter  of 
other  people,  young  America  does  ^ol  see  why  it  should  support  the  industries 
of  foreign  countries.  America,  whose  industries  were  quite  unimportant  twenty 
years  ago,  has  in  the  meantime  reached  the  height  where  it  can  get  along  in  most 
things  without  European  imports.  With  a  quickness  almost  without  example  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  an  industry  has  brrn  deve!*>ped  which,  without  any  old 
tradition,  produces  in  many  respects  products  worthy  to  be  used  as  models.  What 
Is  lacking  in  tradition  is  made  up  for  twice  and  three  times  in  machines  and  talent 
for  invention  and  organization,  more  favorable  conditions  of  production,  and 
cheaper  raw  material. 

It  i<:  difficult  i<i  do  anythinir  ."mainst  this.  Wr  ran  not  forbid  America  to  de- 
velop its  industries  and  to  expand  the  same  with  the  help  of  its  gigantic  trusts  to  a 
dizzy  height.  We  can  not  prevent  it,  unfortunately,  from  placing  a  preposterous 
duty  on  manufactures  which  simply  cuts  off  all  foreign  competition;  but  what  we 
should  strongly  fight  against  is  being  pushed  out  of  our  own  market  by  the  under- 
bidding of  American  industries.  The  importation  of  American  goods  into  Europe 
is  becomini?  stradily  more  f!:intj«*rous. 

Even  in  fancy  articles,  in  which  Europe  has  set  the  styles  for  the  entire  world, 
the  American  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  compete  with  the  European.  Brit- 
ish calico  prints  are  also  already  receiving  competition  from  America.  As  we  hear, 
travelers  <»f  a  known  American  house  have  offered  American  cotton  stuffs  in  Eng- 
land with  murh  <:urrrss,  and  the  London  authorities  declare  them  to  be  tasteful 
and  worth  their  price. 

The  house  in  question  is  that  of  William  Simpson  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  and  printing  factories  of  cotton  that  exist  in  the 
country. 

On  being  questioned,  the  business  manager  of  the  firm  gave  the  following 

informatii  m 

"Our  tirin  lias  carried  on  quite  a  considerable  export  business  with  Europe  ia 

cretonnes  and  other  cotton  stuffs  intended  for  curtains  and  draperies,  through  the 
medium  of  European  firms  in  the  principal  cities,  for  some  time.  These  efforts 
were  so  successful  that  we  have  recently  decided  to  make  a  special  effort  to  widen 

our  business  with  Europe. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  have  commenced  to  do  business  direct  by  sending  out  trav- 
eling agents  with  samples,  and  we  have  increased  the  mraple  list  by  placing  fancy 
cotton  goods  for  women's  clothing  on  it.  Already,  a  good  number  of  orders  have 
been  received,  which  prove  that  for  these  articles  also  there  is  a  good  market  in 
Europe.  Our  manufactures  arc  suptrior  to  the  European  article  through  the  origi- 
nality of  the  taste  and  the  color  combinations,  and,  although  our  goods  are  more 
expensive  than  the  English,  the  good  qualities  of  our  manufactures  appear  to 
make  up  for  the  difference  in  price.  The  orders  that  we  have  received  do  not  bear 
the  character  of  sample  orders,  and  they  guarantee  the  existence  of  a  good  and 
paying  European  market  for  our  fancy  cnttnn  goods." 

TJie  New  York  Lorraine  Manufrirturing  Company,  which  rccci vni  a  firM  jinze 
lor  its  exhibition  of  cotton  stulls  in  Paris,  intends  to  found  a  Fans  iiouse  which 
shall  introduce  its  fancy  woven  stuffs  for  women's  dresses  into  Europe.  Fancy 
American  cotton  stuffs  will  not  be  long,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  novelties. 
Another  American  fancy  article  which  has  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
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America  for  some  ttmc     <5iinply  trimmed  ladies'  hals.    The  firm  which  ha«;  already 
achieved  marked  success  in  thi!>  line  is  Lhe  New  York  house  of  Phipps  &  Atchison. 
This  (ma  gives  the  following  information: 

**  We  started  an  agency  in  Cologne  a  short  time  ago,  without  anticipating  any 
large  result.    We  sent  our  agency  a  dozen  different  hat  samples  and  were  all  the 

more  surprised  when  we  received  within  a  short  time  an  order  for  srvcral  hundred 
dollars'  worth,  and  our  agent  informed  us  that  he  was  convinced  thai  Gtrmany  is 
a  good  market  for  us  at  paying  prices.  We  were  so  much  encouraged  by  this  that 
we  have  sent  a  traveling  agent  to  Europe,  who  is  endeavoring  to  establish  direct 
business  with  our  goods  in  Great  Britain  and  France." 

But  also  in  other  ways  than  with  the  wholesale  import.  America  is  <  oming 
'•minous  to  us.  The  enterprising  rnnntry  is  making  happy  already  with  retail 
businesses  of  its  own.  The  large  shoe  factory  of  Julius  Harthmann,  in  Newark. 
N.  J.,  has  decided  to  establish  fifteen  shoe  stores  in  the  large  cities  of  Germany. 
The  targe  departmeni>store  proprietors  Siegel,  Cooper  A  Co.  intend  to  establish 
a  branch  in  London.  It  ought  to  be  time  to  consider  how  one  can  defend  oneself 
a>»ain«!t  this  dangerous  competition.  As  have  already  stated  before,  the 
only  means  we  see  to  protect  ourselves  from  this  threatened  storm  of  American 
goods  is  a  middle  European,  or,  still  better,  a  European,  uriff  alliance  against 
America,  in  case  America  does  not  prefer  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  open  door  and 
by  a  considerable  reduction  of  its  duties  make  it  possible  for  foreign  goods  to 
compete  in  its  own  markets. 

Di'AN  B.  Mason, 
Berlin,  ^//v/  /S^  jgoj.  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- Getural, 


FURNITURE  IN  SOUTHERN  GERMANY. 

If  some  enterprising  United  States  furniture  manufacLurcr  would 
turn  His  attention  to  this  part  of  Europe,  ship  his  goods  knocked 
down  to  save  transportation  expenses,  and  have  a  place  here  where 
a  few  American  workmen  could  assemble  the  parts,  polish,  and  gen- 
erally put  them  into  first-class  shape,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  prof- 
itable  business  could  be  done.  The  maker,  before  shipping,  would 
do  well  to  study  the  styles  and  shapes  most  suited  to  the  local 
market,  so  that  no  mistakes  would  be  made  at  the  beginning. 
Once  well  started,  this  trade  could  not  fail  to  pay. 

What  is  most  wanted  here  are  comfortable  chairs,  cheap  desks, 
wardrobes  with  chests  of  drawers,  wooden  bedsteads,  and  articles  of 
a  similar  nature.  For  instance,  I  have  never  seen  here  one  of  those 
pretty,  cheap,  painted  cottage  sets  so  popular  in  the  United  States. 
With  a  little  introduction,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  would  sell  well; 
but  no  double  bedsteads  should  be  sent,  as  only  single  beds  are  used 
in  this  part  of  Germany. 

For  this  enterprise  to  be  a  permanent,  paying  concern,  it  must 
be  kept  in  the  manufacturer's  own  hands,  or  inside  of  a  year  the 
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market  would  \n-  tlfioded  with  poor  imitations,  and  importations 
would  prac  lically  t  rasf. 

A  German  patent  should  be  taken  out  on  every  new  article, 
before  it  is  put  on  sale. 


UNITED   STATES   PRESERVES   IN  GERMANY. 

It  seems  strange  that  our  large  prf>ducers  of  fruit  preserves  have 
never  seriously  tried  to  capture  the  German  market  for  this  line  of 
goods.  With  the  exception  of  the  seaboard  cities — Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, etc. — and  a  few  places  like  Berlin  and  Dresden,  preserves  put 
up  in  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  found,  except,  perhaps,  where 
the  resident  consul  has  induced  some  storekeeper  to  put  in  a  small 
stock. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  every  German  family,  be  it  ever  so 
humble,  must  have  its  "compot, "  or  sweet,  served  with  the  meat  at 
dinner.  Where  our  dried  fruits  are  known,  they  have  been  well 
liked  and  much  used,  but  our  jams  and  marmalades  ought  also  to 
he  ])ushed.  As  it  is  at  present,  either  the  Metz  or  English  goods 
arc-  used.  (Jur  preserves  could  be  imported  as  cheaply,  if  it  were 
done  by  the  American  prcscrvi-r  himself  and  not  throug-h  the  hands 
of  German  middlemen.  Firbt-class  e^oods  must  he  sent,  carelullv 
put  up  in  one-fourth,  one-half,  and  i  kilogram  (0.  5509-pound.  1.1023- 
potind.  and  2. 3046-poun(] )  packaj^es.  either  in  ^lass  or  stone  pots 
for  trie  l»etier-class  trade,  and  in  stone  or  wond  vessels  of  5  and  10 
kilogram  (i  1.023  and  22.0.16  pound)  sizes,  from  which  the  retailers 
may  supply  small  customers. 

Rest  of  all  would  be  for  the  American  canning  companies  to 
establish  depots  in  the  interior  cities  of  Germany,  from  which  to  sell 
direct  to  the  small  grocery  stores,  etc.  Th(  r  torekeepers,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  wealthy  enough  to  carry  large  stocks,  and  prefer  to  buy  in 
small  quantities  and  often. 


O.  J.  D.  HUGHKS, 


Consul. 


O.  J.  D.  Hughes, 


CoBURG,  April  18^  ipoj. 


Consul, 
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MANNHEIM  AS   A   CENTER   FOR  AMERICAN 

MANUFACTURES. 


I  would  call  atteniioii  lo  ihc  inipniiance  of  this  city  as  a  tratle 
o  ilier  Hn<\  esperially  as  a  poiiu  tor  the  establishment  ot  facilities 
f')r  tlist ributiiJU  lu  south  and  wcblcrn  (icrman  cities. 

Mannheim,  inclmlinLj  the  city  of  I.u(l\viy;sli.iten.  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  liic  Rhine,  has,  as  siH>wn  by  the  census  just  taken, 
a  poptil.iiion  of  201,000.  In  1890.  the  population  of  Mannheim 
alone  was  75,059;  in  1895,  91,116;  and  in  1900  it  was  140,384.  an 
increase  of  more  than  33  per  cent  in  five  years,  a  rate  of  iiu  rease 
surpassed  by  only  one  city  of  inii><>rt.in(  e  in  Germany.  This  popu 
lation  does  not  include  a  full  10,000,  just  beyond  the  city  limits  in 
several  manufacturing'  suburbs. 

There  passed  through  the  customs  dep.irtinent  of  this  city,  not 
includitii;  ihe  city  of  Lud wigshafen,  during  the  yi  ir  r  qoo,  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  some  important  articles  of  inn)ort  into  the 
Empire.     The  figures  are  given  in  mciric  L«-»ns  ^2,204.6  pounds). 


Ankle.  ji^uaDtity. 

Tons. 

Wheat     *^3,3ti 

•««••■••■«»*»■•*•*•«■«*«**»*••«»■•■•■•••■■*••«■••«**•«      "J  f  373 

Oatt  .„   iSfMa 

Barley   1 1 , 4  j  < 

Corn   I  85,&75 

Lumber   50,608 


Ankle. 


Tropical  truUt  

Raw  coffee...  

L'nmanufacturrd  lobacoo... 

Rctincd  petroleum......  

Superph<.>spbatC.~..  


{Quantity. 


TVwr. 
4.495 

''3.<*0 
S.4'15 


*Thi»  i»  tnurc  llMn  4<>  per  (.cot  ol  the  tot.il  imjmrt  into  ihr  Kmpirc  during  the  year. 

On  December  1,  1900,  there  were  in  the  warehouses  of  this  city 
the  following  quantities  (metric  tuns)  of  the  more  important  articles 
of  merchandise: 


Artkle. 


Wheat 
Rye  ..... 
Oau ... 

Barley 
Corn.... 


Qiiamity. 


7«HM. 

71.447 

4.*4^ 


Artick. 


Flour  .... 

Rkc   

Coffee..... 
Petrolcui 


Quantity. 

Tnu. 
76, 
974 
tf3«7 
»$.74» 


These  figures  are  referred  t<>  merely  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  importance  of  Mannheim,  situatid  ai  the  head  of  the  principal 
Rhine  n.ivigation,  as  a  center  of  trade  f'>r  southwestern  German) 
and  the  near-by  territory,  and  as  preliminary  to  the  suggestion  that 
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in  certain  other  lines  of  export,  the  same  territory  has  not  been  SO 
systematically  worked  as  in  those  named  above. 

The  value  of  warehouse  fac  ilities  and  of  well-established  agen- 
cies for  the  handling  of  American  goods  in  Germany  has  been 
noted  again  atid  again  in  Consti  \k  RrpfiKTS.  Letters  received 
and  other  inquiries  made  would  infiicalc  that  some  of  our  manu- 
facturers arc  slill  iioping  to  sell  to  rrtail  dealers  direct,  often  l)\ 
means  of  correspoTuleni-e  alone  In  is<ilalc(i  (  ascs,  good  results  mav 
liave  followed  iliis  meilmd.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  certainly 
does  nol  have  the  <U  sir<  (l  rtfect.  The  local  dealer  is  generally 
timitl  and  buys  cautiously.  If  his  Americ  an  stock  is  low,  he  can 
replenish  only  after  long  delays.  In  the  me^mtime.  his  customers 
want  goods.  <iiid  h<*  soon  becomes  liisgusted  with  the  effort  to  sell 
goods  wliicli  must  lonie  to  him  a  distance  of  5,000  miles  or  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer,  being  ren)ote  from  the  con- 
sumer, has  h'ss  chance  to  stud\  tfie  needs  of  the  particular  locality 
and  to  adapt  his  i^roods  i<i  tiu>sc  needs.  The  foreign  business  ap- 
])ears  to  be  insignihcant,  and  he  soon  neglects  it  or  abandons  it 
entirely. 

The  shoe  trade  as  it  exists  in  this  (  ity  is  perhaps  the  best  illus- 
tration in  point.  At  least  six  flcalers  sell  Amcric.m  shoes.  They 
buy  from  tii  niutac  t  urers  in  l  '.<)Ntou  and  in  Chicago.  These  dealers 
report  a  considerable  deman<l  for  American  shoes.  This  dem.iati 
certainly  exists,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  tlic  trade  in  American  shoes 
in  this  (  onil)inrd  city  of  200,000  people  Would  not  re(juire  nearls-  the 
full  time  of  one  clerk;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  will,  wliile 
the  dealer  must  get  his  supply  direct  from  the  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  and  meet  the  usual  delays  incident  to  shipments  over 
long  distances  and  by  different  lines  of  transportation.  If  the  local 
shoe  dealer  could  replenish  his  stock  from  some  large  supply  house 
in  this  city,  Berlin,  or  Hamburg,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  in 
American  shoes  in  Mannheim  and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Karls- 
ruhe, Heidelberg,  Baden  Baden,  Wiesbaden,  Freiburg,  etc.,  would 
be  an  important  item. 

What  is  true  of  the  shoe  trade  will  be  true  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  cases  where  the  retail  dealer  must  depend  upon  the 
manufacturer  directly  for  his  supply.  In  most  lines,  it  may  be 
fairly  said,  our  manufacturers  have  recognized  this  and  the  most 
ample  facilities  have  been  afforded  for  supplying  the  local  dealer. 
The  results  have  been  in  most  cases  satisfactory,  and  the  city  of 
Mannheim  is  a  desirable  point  in  which  to  apply  the  principle  still 
further.  Manufacturing  is  constantly  growing  in  extent  and  vari- 
ety in  this  part  of  Germany,  and  creating  new  demands  for  im- 
proved machinery  and  tools.    This  activity  has  given  rise  to  a  large 
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amount  <»f  new  resident  r  building,  which  shouhl  make  a  constant 
demanti  lor  our  bath  tubs,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  export. 

The  strlection  of  this  city  as  a  Itjcatiou  it^r  larjifc  wan  huuses  and 
factories  by  such  foreign  concerns  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  I'urc  CJil  Company,  a  Russian  oil  conip any,  the  Diamontl  Match 
Company,  the  Sunlighl  Soap  Couipauy,  anti  others  is  evidence  of  its 
desirability  as  a  center  of  distribution  for  foreign  products. 

H.  VV.  Harris. 

Mannheim,  March  Jj,  i^i.  Consul. 


LIEGE  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Trade  between  this  consular  district  antl  the  United  States  is 
undergoing  iin[u)rtant  clianges,  generally  to  the  advanl<ige  of  the 
latter.  The  consumption  of  American-made  goods  here  is  several 
times  as  great  as  it  was  three  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  coninion  thing 
to  see  in  a  Liege  shop  window  a  show  card  bearing  the  word 
''Ainericaine. "  In  soin<-  cases,  however,  the  articles  arc  imitations. 
Goods  manufactured  in  the  I'nited  States  meet  with  a  much  more 
ready  sale  than  formerly,  and  usually  at  a  consideriil)le  advance 
in  price,  since  their  great  superiority  has  come  to  be  so  generally 
recognized. 

The  change  in  the  variety  and  (juaniity  ol  gotnls  shipped  to  the 
United  States  is  also  very  marked  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  tircarms  imported  by  the  United  States 
from  this  district  are  in  the  shape  of  gun-barrel  tubes,  rough  bored 
and  forged.  Prior  to  the  1897  tariff  law  and  for  a  year  thereafter, 
a  shipment  of  gun  barrels  was  a  rare  occurrence,  and  when  one 
was  luaile  it  was  of  liigh-grade  Damask  barrels. 

During  January,  1900,  there  were  shipped  to  the  I'nited  States 
18,664  gun  barrel  tubes,  valued  at  83,321.1^  francs  ($16,118,59), 
and  lor  February  18,519  lubes,  at  85,163.34  francs  ($16,436.52), 
against  for  January  of  this  year  24,391  lubes  at  a  value  of  103.055.96 
francs  ($19,889.80)  and  fur  February  27,  i  7  i  tubesat  1  i  2,055. 37  francs 
($2 i,6-r6.6y).  It  will  be  noted  that  a  year  ago  the  average  price  for 
a  gun-barrel  tube  was  86  cents,  while  this  year  the  average  is  80 
cents,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  shipped  is  said  to  be  better. 

Had  the  37,183  gun-barrel  tubes  exported  during  January  and 
February  of  last  year  been  made  into  g^ns  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  as  they  were  prior  to  1898,  they  would  have  repre- 
sented a  value  of  at  least  $1 1 1,549,  instead  of  $i-\555- 1  1,  and  those 
for  the  same  time  this  year.  $r54/>86,  instead  of  $41,516.49. 

Guns  that  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  prior  to  1897  at 
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from  50  to  33  francs  ($5.79  to  $6.37)  are  now  sold  at  from  23.50  to 
35.40  francs  ($4.54  to  $4.90),  and  in  most  cases  the  quality  of  the 
guns  is  far  superior  to  what  it  formerly  was.  About  four-fifths  of 
the  guns  exported  to  the  United  States  from  here  are  machine  made. 
The  parts  are  interchangeable  and  are  far  superior  to  the  hand- 
made articles  sold  at  the  same  price.  Nearly  all  the  machinery  used 
in  ihe  manufacture  of  these  guns  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Another  feature  of  the  gun  trade  of  particular  interest  is  its  cen- 
tra ization.  At  present,  75  per  cent  of  the  guns  sent  to  the  United 
States  are  shipped  by  four  firms,  whereas  formerly  there  were  twenty 
about  equally  represented. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  beet  sugar  to  the  amount 
of  $3,^99.04  was  exported  to  the  United  States.  For  the  same 
period,  no  straw  goods  were  shipped  from  here,  against  $2,591.10 
for  the  same  period  in  1900  and  $13,551.14  for  1899.  The  reason 
given  by  exporters  for  this  decline  is  that  the  braids  are  made  so 
much  cheaper  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  that  they  are  driven  out  of 
the  American  market. 

For  the  year  1897,  wool  and  woolen  goods  cut  a  big  figure  in  the 
exports  from  this  district,  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  a  small 
factor,  not  a  pound  of  wool  having  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  only  $196,757.94  worth  of  woolen  goods  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1900. 

The  exportation  of  salted  sheepskins,  however,  shows  a  remark- 
able increase,  being  $70,459.30  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1S98,  and  $149,269.68  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900.*  The  ship- 
ments  of  cut  glass  also  show  a  marked  increase  over  January  and 
February  of  last  year. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  1899,  the  exports  from  this  district 
were  $123,963.65;  for  1900,  $142,716.30;  and  for  1901,  $159,199.18; 
while  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  they  amounted  to 
$1,234,746.28;  for  1899,  $1,338,807.97;  and  for  1900,  $1,637,002.59, 

ALrRED  A.  WlNSLOW, 

Liege,  March  27,  tgoi.  Consul, 


HOW  TO  CREATE  AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  FRANCE. 

CONSULAR  AID. 

The  impetus  that  has  recently  been  given  to  exportations  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  zeal  that  American  exporters  are  showing 
to  increase  their  trade  with  foreign  countries,  make  necessary  cer> 
tain  suggestions  for  their  assistance. 

This  consulate — and  it  is  presumed  other  consulates  also — is 
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flooded  with  requests  from  American  citizens  for  information  and 
aid  in  extending  their  trade.  The  form  of  the  requests  is  gener> 
ally  that  names  and  addresses  of  firms  interested  in  particular 
branches  of  commerce  in  which  the  writers  are  engaged  be  furnished 
by  the  consul,  or  that  their  catalogues,  which  are  often  sent  in  large 
quantities  and  usually  lack  sufficient  postage  (which  must,  how* 
ever^  be  paid  to  the  French  postman),  should  be  distributed  by  the 
consular  officer. 

The  parties  making  these  requests  are  as  a  rule  entirely  unfamiliar 
with  the  country  and  its  requirements,  and,  if  the  consul  makes  any 
suggestions  that  are  contrary  to  the  manufacturer's  preconceived 
idea,  his  word  is  considered  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  pleasant  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  ask,  and  doubly 
so  when  the  interests  of  one's  country  are  advanced.  It  is  therefore 
respectfully  suggested  that  American  exporters  desiring  to  extend 
their  foreign  business  comply  with  the  following  conditions  before 
they  take  the  trouble  to  send  catalogues,  etc.,  to  European  countries. 

SEEKING    TRAUE   IN    WRONt.  PLACES. 

The  American  exporter  must  understand  the  wants  of  the  market 
he  desires  to  enter  and  supply  before  he  can  finci  purchasers.  It  is 
no  proof  or  reason  that  because  a  certain  article  ftnds  a  ready  sale 
in  the  United  States,  it  will  sell  abroad. 

A  short  time  ago,  two  letters  from  American  exporters  were  re- 
ceived at  this  office.  One  was  from  a  manufacturer  of  refrigerators, 
the  other  from  a  manufacturer  of  kitchen  ranges  having  hot- water 
backs. 

After  carefully  studying  this  consular  district,  it  was  found  that 
only  two  private  houses  possessed  refrigerators  (both  of  which  were 
owned  by  Americans  who  brought  the  articles  from  the  United 
States),  and  two  ranges  having  hot-water  backs  were  also  in  houses 

belonging  to  .Americans. 

Ice  is  a  ( oniiiK id i I \-  that  ordinary  persons  hen-  never  tise  except  in 
sickness.  i'he  winicrs  are  so  damp  and  iniUi  lliat  practically  no  ice 
can  be  collected;  therefore,  if  any  be  consumed,  il  must  be  manu- 
factured artiticially. 

The  ranges  with  hot-water  backs  are  unknown  by  these  people. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  such  articles  are  n  quired;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  plain,  simple  base-burners  (usini^  bitnmin<»us  coal)  will 
find  a  ready  and  steady  sale  if  manufactured  especially  for  the  French 
market  and  to  suit  the  French  taste. 

Rocking-chairs  never  sell,  with  rare  exceptions:  but  plain  chairs, 
such  as  have  been  nserl  in  France  for  t cntunes,  will  ct>ntinue  lo  be 
sold  for  another  hundred  years.  This  rule  applies  to  many  other 
articles  popular  m  America,  but  unsalable  in  France. 
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LANGUAGE,   WEIGHTS,   AND  CURRENCY. 

Kvery  catalojcfue.  business  card,  etc.,  that  is  to  be  (iistrihiited  in 
Franre  must  ht-  in  tin-  French  language;  weights  and  prices  must  be 
fxprcssfil  a<  (ording  to  tlie  inctrij-  system  and  in  francs.  No  dealer, 
either  whoU'sah-  or-  retail,  is  going  to  iranshitc  any  documents  or  push 
American  articles  unless  he  is  richly  paid  for  the  trouble.  An  ounce, 
bushel,  yard,  pound,  and  mih*  carry  no  meaning  to  the  ordinary 
Frenchman,  and  he  would  jirefer  to  jiay  more  lor  an  inferior  article 
described  in  familiar  terms  and  language  than  to  bother  trying  to 
decipher  a  paper  in  an  unknown  tongue  and  with  unintelligible 
weights,  measures,  and  currency.  Not  only  should  the  French 
language  be  used,  but  catalogues  must  be  attractive  to  insure  their 
being  read. 

PACKING. 

All  commodities  destined  for  table  use,  such  as  preserved  meats, 
fish,  fruits,  preserves,  etc.,  should  be  neatly,  attractively,  and  care- 
fully put  up  and  packed.  The  appearance  of  packages  has  much  to 
do  with  selling  merchandise  in  France.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  whose  people  are  more  particular  as  to  the  manner  tn  which 
food  (and  in  fact  everything)  is  presented  to  them  than  the  French. 
It  is  certain  that  many  excellent  articles  fail  to  be  accepted  through 
faulty  and  careless  or  slovenly  packing. 

GOODS  MUST   tgUAL  SAMPLES. 

Any  deviation — even  an  unintentional  deviation — in  the  shape, 
style,  or  color  of  the  wrappings,  or  any  difference  in  the  goods  de« 
Hvered  from  those  shown, .is  very  apt  to  awaken  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  foreign  purchaser,  although  no  wrong  n>ay  be  done  or 
intended;  exact  conformity  to  samples,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
inspires  confidence. 

INFORMATION  WITH  RKGARU  TO  PRICES  ANU  t'tlSTS. 

\\  hen  [ireseniing  bulky  goods,  stich  as  hardware,  agricultural 
iniplcniculs,  w<»od,  tools,  etc  ,  tfu'  seller  should  be  careful  to  give 
the  purchaser  a  dehnile  idea  as  to  the  probat)le  costs.  If  a  French 
buyer  (  in  know  that  the  merchandise  will  cost  so  many  francs  per 
loo  kilograms  in  New  York,  and  that  the  freight  to  Havre,  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  or  any  other  French  port  will  be  a  certain  sum  on 
a  given  date,  with  an  average  price  for  a  year,  he  is  enlightened  on 
the  very  points  that  he  wishes  to  know  before  considering  the  pur- 
chase.    Sah's  may  be  made  more  readily  in  this  way  than  othervv  ise. 

The  exporter  is  advised  to  state  that  the  price  given  includes 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance.  It  is  also  wiser  for  the  seller  to  insist 
Uiat  the  buyer  shall  pay  the  customs  dues,  dock  dues,  and  inland 
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charges  (if  any),  because  the  consignee  can  make  better  terms  than 
the  foreigner  can  ever  hope  to  make. 

STANDING  OP  FRENCH  MERCHANTS. 

There  is  published  in  I  ranee  a  commercial  (iirect<jry  called  "  Le 
Bottin;"  copies  of  this  bunk  may  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  nearly 
all  large  American  cities  and  in  many  of  the  important  hotels  in  the 
United  States.  *'Le  Bottin  "gives  names  and  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  and  merchants  in  the  several  Departments  of  the 
country,  which  are  classified  according  to  trades,  professions,  etc.,  in 
the  various  cities  and  towns  of  France.  Exporters  will  find  this  an 
aid  in  trying  to  extend  their  foreign  business;  if  they  care  to  ex> 
amine  this  directory,  they  can  easily  find  out  the  names  of  persons 
apt  to  be  interested  in  their  line  of  trade,  and  if  they  desire  further 
information  concerning  the  French  dealers,  the  consul  of  the  district 
in  which  these  people  live  can  readily  give  any  information  about 
them  that  he  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

The  solvency  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  dealers  in  France 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  ascertain  than  in  the  United  States,  but 
general  data  can  be  gotten  in  most  instances  without  much  trouble. 
All  banks  in  France  will  give  information  as  to  any  house  or  firm 
required  for  a  small  fee — ^from  25  to  75  cents  for  each  person. 

If  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  followed,  time  will  be  saved  to 
the  exporter  and  consul  and  much  useless  correspondence  avoided. 

Walter  T.  Griffin, 
Limoges,  March  14^  l^t.  Commercial  Agent. 


AUSTRIA'S  COAL  PRODUCTION. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  gives 
some  interesting  data  relating  to  the  cuai  industry  of  the  Empire  in 
1899. 

In  the  year  umier  review,  the  total  number  of  ligiuic  mines  in 
Austria  was  831;  but  only  246  of  these  were  operated.  The  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  these  mines  was  50,790,  viz,  47,375 
men,  2,286  women,  and  1,129  youths.  The  year's  output  of  lignite 
was  217,517,941  quintals  (21,751,794  gross  tons),  representing  a  total 
value  of  95, 167,467  crowns  ($19,318,996),  or  an  average  value  of  4.37 
crowns  (89  cents)  per  gross  ton.  Of  this  quantity,  the  State  mines 
at  Brttx  and  Hall  produced  3^3  percent,  or  787,821  tons,  and  the 
various  private  concerns  96^^  percent,  or  20,963,973  tons.  Besides, 
there  were  manufactured  from  lignite  53,027  tons  of  briquettes, 
worth  587,867  crowns  ($119,337),  or  11. oS  crowns  ($2- 25)  per  ton. 
No  250^  7 
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The  total  exports  of  lignite  amounted  to  8,669,496  tons,  exclusive 
of  $2,460  tons  of  briquettes.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  ex- 
ports went  to  Germany;  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Bosnia,  and 
Herzegovina  taking  the  remainder. 

The  number  of  mines  producing  bituminous  coal  was  326,  of 
which  only  1 38  were  operated  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report. 
The  total  number  of  operatives  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  coal 
industry  was  62,943,  viz,  55,255  men,  3,268  women,  and  4,420  youths. 
The  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  produced  was  11,455, 138  tons,  rep- 
resenting a  toul  value  of  89,500,247  crowns  ($18,168,550),  or  an 
average  value  of  7.81  crowns  ($15  9)  per  ton. 

There  were  also  produced  1,226,909  tons  of  coke,  valued,  on  an 
average,  at  17.55  crowns  ($3  56)  per  ton,  or  at  21,539,898  crowns 
($4>372,599)  in  all.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  for  this  purpose 
was  1,941,500  tons,  and  the  percentage  of  coke  obtained  was  63.19. 
The  following  provinces  shared  in  the  production  of  this  commodity: 


Nothing  th'at  is  combustible  is  permitted  to  go  to  waste  here. 
Pea  coal  is  mixed  with  pitch  and  formed  into  bricks  (briquettes), 
and  coal  dust  is  pressed  into  balls  (boulettes).  The  reported  total 
production  of  the  former  was  16,064,  and  of  the  latter,  55,718  tons. 
The  average  price  of  these  by-products  of  bituminous  coal  is  stated 
to  have  been  10.81  crowns  ($2.19)  per  ton. 

The  exports  of  bituminous  coal  amounted  to  1,239,808  tons,  and 
those  of  coke  to  475,209  tons.  They  went  principally  to  Hungary 
and  the  German  Empire. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  total  annual  production 
of  coal  in  Austria  is  over  33,000,000  tons.  To  this  should  be  added 
from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  tons  produced  in  Hungary,  making 
the  total  production  of  coal  in  the  Empire  about  41,000,000  tons. 
As,  however,  Austria-Hungary  consumes  from  58,000,000  to  62,000,* 
000  tons,  the  annual  deficit  to  be  made  good  by  importation  amounts 
to  about  18,000,000  tons. 


Tons. 


Moravia. 

Silesia  ... 
Bohemia 


.  6$7. 322 
.  SIS. 495 
•  $4.og« 


Frsdk.  W.  HOSSFELD, 


Trieste,  March  14^  fpoi. 
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TRADE  METHODS  IN  GERMANY. 

I  am  coii-.taiitl y  in  rcccipi  of  letters,  t  atalogues,  etc.,  from  our 
manufacturers  and  expurt  associations,  wishing  to  introduce  Ameri- 
can goods  into  this  district  and  requesting  the  names  of  reliable 
purchasers.  Inquiries  are  made  by  this  office  and  information  is 
promptly  given. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  my  work  had  led  to  satisfactory 
results,  I  called  of  late  on  some  prominent  merchants  here  and, 
while  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  my  endeavors  had  been  partly 
successful,  I  was  told  that  our  exporters  are  at  fault  in  some  re* 
specta.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  submit  the  following  as  the 
most  interesting  part  of  my  interviews,  to  serve  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  our  shippers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  that  our  manufactures  excel  in 
variety,  beauty  of  style,  and  adaptability  all  others,  wheresoever 
made.  Letters,  circulars,  catalogues,  etc.,  in  English  are,  however, 
of  almost  no  value,  and  those  who  desire  to  secure  this  market  for 
their  goods  must  pursue  the  methods  that  are  principally  used  here. 
The  most  effectual  means  would  be  the  canvassing  of  every  city 
and  town  by  intelligent  agents  with  samples  of  the  goods  they 
sell,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  their  special  lines,  so 
as  to  give  all  information  desired.  .  A  careful  study  could  in  this 
way  be  made  of  the  tastes  and  peculiarities  of  the  region,  and  full 
particulars  of  the  requirements  of  this  market  could  be  sent  home. 
Moreover,  careful  inquiries  could  be  made  with  regard  to  financial 
standing  of  buyers. 

My  attention  was  also  called  to  the  disinclination  of  many  of  our 
manufacturers  to  adapt  their  fabrics  to  the  habits  and  tastes  of  other 
countries.  They  are  averse,  it  seems,  to  deviating  from  their  usual 
sizes,  forms,  etc.,  though  it  would  seem  that  when  a  new  market  for 
certain  articles  is  to  be  acquired,  the  goods  should  be  made  to  suit 
the  wishes  of  the  purchasers. 

Moreover,  it  was  said  that  American  manufacturers  are  often 
anxious  to  make  large  sales  at  the  start,  without  considering  that 
new  articles  can  be  introduced  to  consumers  only  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  patience  and  perseverance. 

Great  fault  is  found  with  our  terms  of  credit  While  the  business 
in  this  country  is  mainly  done  on  terms  varying  from  three  to  six 
months'  time,  our  merchants  insist  in  many  cases  on  cash  on  delivery 
and  even  before  delivery,  so  that  receivers  are  unable  to  examine 
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goods  before  payment  ami  can  not  know  whether  the  shtpniciits  are  in 
accordance  with  orders  or  not.  Of  course,  the  demand  foi  cash  on 
receipt  is  well  justified  if  the  purchaser's  financial  standing  is  of  a 
questionat>K'  nature;  but  I  know  <>1  tirst-class  Gcrnian  houses  that 
have  been  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  terms,  causing  a  discontinua- 
tion of  purchases  and  material  losses  to  our  trade. 

Another  point  one  of  my  informants  laid  stress  on  was  the  packing 
of  our  goods;  the  greatest  precaution  should  be  used  in  this  regard. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  breakage  and  no  old  or  damaged 
cases  should  be  used.  As  the  customs  duties  are  levied  here  on  the 
gross  weight,  less  a  certain  percentage  for  tare,  the  advantage  of 
lightness  in  packing  is  essential.  Manufacturers  who  ship  goods  to 
this  country  should  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Ger- 
man tariff,*  and  pack  their  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the 
purchaser  trouble  and  useless  expense.  For  instance,  a  much 
higher  duty  is  charged  on  nickel^plated  iron  than  on  cast-iron  stoves. 
American  shippers  of  stoves  will  therefore  act  wisely  if  they  separate 
the  nickel-plated  parts  and  pack  them  in  one  case  and  the  heavy 
iron  parts  in  another,  so  as  not  to  have  the  receivers  pay  the  higher 
duty  on  the  entire  weight.    The  same  is  true  of  many  other  articles. 

Charles  Neuer, 

Gera,  April  ij^  Consular  Agent. 


RUSSIAN   TRADE  WITH   THE    UNITED  STATES 

IN  1900. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  direct  trade  of  Russia  with 
the  United  States  in  1900,  have  been  received  from  Consul-General 
HoUoway,  of  St.  Petersburg,  April  30,  1901 : 


KxjK>ri«  and  impartK. 


Sw«el  rcHit  

FUx  

Flax  t'Hv  .   

Slic-cp  linU-s  

Lc^iUici  .  uiidrevscd., 

{f'irsch:»ir..  

\\'i<i>l.  imsjiuii..,  

C»l!LKl  W<»ol.....  

MangancM  ............ 

Dlfiercnt  w»r«s  


ToUl.. 


Atinmnt. 

Value. 

Ptmndt. 

1,450,00a 

So,uuo 

240.000 

21 ,6jo 

i04.5(>o,Qr»,> 

*Sec  Special  Comnlar  Reports,  Tartirs  of  Porcisn  Onintrin. 
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Bsporu  and  iaportt. 


Malsc  

Om,  Herculo.. 

T<>b.»cci>..,,  

Lard   

Pknllui ........... 

Leather,  uniire 
Furik  »  

Umber.  

Din  seed  

C 


a******^*^!** ••ta«»««l««' 


a«««'»»'«  **»a  »»»•«»■ 


oal   , 

White  rcsiij  

Miiura!  oils........ 

T^uniiv................ 

Dyewood .... — ... 

Copi>er._.,  

Pi(;-iroii  aitlclei.. 
Imn  and  ||C«lw»rcS.. 

 ,,„,.,,,,„,,..... 

Hudteraft  lastnuneiiU  

Machines  and  .t {jfuratos ol,  frff  Ifon.  iron. and  atecL. 

Paru  of  macblnca.   

CMtoQ,  raw....  .<  

J u ( c,  ra w  

Wool,  niw«.........  

Ropes  and  cows....*......"......  ,>i. ,...•.•••«.. 

OiflCroit  ware*......  


Total..... 


Value. 

3.900 

^  1 ,  1  7  s 

A  i/ 

1  590,000 

36,565 

/  *  1  • 

ji^iJOyOOv 

107^190 

7  JO  .000 

y  r ,  r'i  ^ 

•>J  * 

199«<MO 

40,  4^r. 

1 6 ,  j^ljtj  yOOD 

w  J 1  f  "  J 

33(000,000 

3143,475 

■  ^  i"***^ 

640,000 

4a»aao 

t6o,ooo 

3.090 

90,000 

;  ,o+i..i(cx» 

86o,cxjo 

74,ifo 

18,413,310 

IM.OOO 

440  ,ow 

»6««95 

566,045 

368,316,000 

»i,66t,si5 

The  total  exports  <>f  Russia  in  1900,  adds  Mr,  Holloway,  were 
valued  at  1^354,604,280  and  the  imports  at  1^294,805,440. 


FOREIGNERS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Ambassador  Tower  sends  from  St.  Petersburg,  March  22,  1901, 
translation  of  laws  relating  to  the  rights  of  foreigners  in  Russia 
and  the  conditions  under  which  Jews  are  permitted  to  settle  thel>e, 
as  follows: 

PART  VI,  VOL.  IX,  RELATIVK  TO  rORBIGNBRS. 
Chapter  /. — Central  evmditiens, 

Skctioii  S17.  Natives  of  all  foreign  countries  who  have  not  become  Russian 
subjects  are  considered  as  forei|rners. 

Sec.  8x8.  Foreigners  of  all  nationality  have  the  right  to  enter  and  to  reside  in 
Russia,  as  well  a«!  to  leave  Russia,  in  conformily  with  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  statutes  relative  to  passports.  These  rules  extend  also  to  the  natives  of 
Kaim. 

Hetmark  /. — Natives  of  Korea  and  China  are  prohibited  from  settling  on  the 
frontiers  of  Russia. 

Remark  2. — The  rules  relative  to  the  entry  of  foreign  Jews  Into  Russia  are 
Stipulated  in  the  statutes  relative  to  passports. 
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Sec.  819.  Foreign  Jews  arc  not  allowed  to  settle  in  Russia  nor  to  become  Russian 
subjects. 

Xtnutrk  /.—^Exceptions  to  the  rules  expressed  in  section  B19  are  made  in  favor 
of  Jews  from  Central  Asia,  regardless  of  their  nationality.  These  Jews  are  allowed 
to  enter  Russia  at  the  option  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  or  the  governor-general 

of  Turkestan  and  to  brromc  Ru«?'?ian  suhjertf,  in  which  rvent  they  are  inscribed  as 
citizens  of  the  towns  in  the  province  of  Oremburg  and  of  the  Turkestan  district 
(excepting  the  towns  of  Irgoz.  Tourga,  Aktubinsk,  and  Temira)on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  to  become  merchants  and  that  they  obey  the  laws  prescribed  for 
Jews  in  general. 

A'.  iJt.iri  ^.-^Among  foreign  Jews  who  are  allowed  to  enter  and  to  live  within  the 
boundaries  allotted  to  Jews  are: 

(i)  Those  who  come  to  build  factories  and  works,  excepting  distiiltiies.  lor 
which  they  require  special  permits  (see  section  828,  remark  s).  These  Je  ws,  when 
they  enter  Russia,  must  give  their  signature  to  the  effect  that  they  will  construct 
the  factory  (hey  intend  to  build  within  a  period  of  three  years.  If  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  years  tht-y  have  not  erected  the  f.u  tnry,  they  are  expelled  from 
Russia;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  built  ihc  proposed  factory,  they  are  allowed 
to  become  Russian  subjects  upon  observing  the  provisions  sUpulate<i  in  section  836 
and  those  following. 

(3)  Jews,  workmen,  required  by  manufacturers,  are  allowed  4o  enter  Russia 
upon  the  presentation  of  (tf)  a  legal  passport;  (J')  a  certificate  of  the  Russian  coosulate. 
and  where  there  is  no  consul,  of  an  embassy  or  legation,  statfnj;  their  position, 
their  former  occupation,  in  what  branch  they  worked,  and  when  artisans,  by  whom 
and  for  what  reason  they  have  been  engaged  to  come  to  Russia.  These  workmen 
are  allowed  to  reside  in  those  districts  which  are  allotted  for  Jews  and  may  become 
Russian  subjects,  but  not  before  they  have  served  five  years  at  the  factories  and 
have  obtained  from  the  owners  of  the  works  and  the  local  authorities  a  certificate 
of  worker  and  of  good  conduct,  observing  at  the  same  time  the  provisions  of  section 
836  and  those  following. 

Remark^, — In  1833,  in  order  to  avert  the  false  declaration  made  by  Jews  who 
desired  to  trade,  it  was  established  that  all  foreigners  who  came  to  Russia  to  enter 
into  certain  classes  of  commerce,  such  as  merchants  or  other  taxable  classes,  with- 
out becoming  Russian  subicrts  or,  in  ;;ener.il,  wlu  iher  they  did  become  Russian 
suhjerts,  should  be  rccjuin-d  to  prod ut  c  prc-liuiiii.iry  certificates  from  foreign  con- 
sistories or  other  high  clergy  othcials  staling  that  ihcy  and  their  families  which 
accompany  them  are  Christians,  before  they  arc  allowed  to  receive  their  trading 
licenses.  These  provisions  extend  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Poland 
and  of  the  ('.rand  Duchy  of  Finland,  who  desire  to  enter  trading  guilds,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  established  The  above-named  rules  do  not  refer  to  those 
foreigners,  natives  of  Russia  in  Asia,  who  may  enter  the  trade  guilds  in  those  prov- 
inces where  ordinary  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  settle. 

Skc.  820.  Jewesses,  Russian  subjects,  who  have  married  foreign  Jews  or  for- 
eigners in  general,  should  they  become  widows  or  be  divorced  from  their  husbands, 
have  the  right,  if  they  did  not  leave  the  country,  upon  the  presentation  by  them  of 
rertifirate«5  attesting  the  death  of  their  husband  or  divorce,  to  return  to  Russian 
subjection.  The  children  issuing  from  such  marriages,  when  they  remain  under 
the  charge  of  the  mother,  may  live  with  her  up  to  the  time  they  atuin  their  ma- 
jority, when  they  must  declare  whether  they  wish  to  become  Russian  subjects  or 
they  must  leave  the  Empire. 

Krmark. — Jewesses  who  marrv  Austrian  subierts,  but  who  are  not  permlilr*!  l>y 
the  Austrian  authorities  to  settle  in  that  country,  are  allowed  to  remain  at  their 
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places  of  residence  in  Russia  as  foreigners,  and,  should  th*-  marriage  cease  owin^ 
to  the  death  of  the  husband  or  divorce,  the  widows  may  again  become  Russian 
subjects.  Tbe  minor  children  Usnlng  from  wch  nwrriAgvs  are  allowed  to  remain 
with  their  mother  until  they  attain  their  majority,  when  they  are  given  one  year's 
time  to  decide  whether  they  will  become  Russian  subjects  or  must  leave  the  Em- 
pire.  Mothers  and.  in  case  "f  th^^ir  death,  the  nearest  parents  have  the  right  to 
care  for  and  tn  keep  the  children  issuing  from  such  marriages  until  they  have 
attained  their  majority. 

Sbc.  Sax.  Dervishes  are  not  allowed  to  become  Russians. 


Sec.  822.  Foreigners  who  live  in  Russia  are  personally,  as  well  as  their  property, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Russia  and  enjoy  tbe  privileges  and  protection  of  the  laws. 

Ssc.  833.  Foreigners,  when  noblemen,  belonging  to  the  Intelligent  classes,  who 
can  prove  their  nobility  in  other  countries,  are  not  subjected  to  corporal  punish- 
ment  in  case  of  ofTcnsc. 

Skc.  824.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  military  or  civil  service.  As 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  foreigners  are  allowed  to  enter  tbe  civil  service  in  cases 
foieseen  In  the  statutes  of  service  when  appirinted  by  the  Government. 

Sec.  825.  Children  of  foreigners  who  are  bom  In  Russia  and  enter  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Crown  are  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  native  subjects.  (Statutes  of 

Government  service.) 

Sec.  826.  Foreik,'nrr<;  men  of  science,  artists,  capitalists,  and  owners  of  impor- 
tant factories  and  manuiactories,  although  they  du  not  become  Russian  subjects, 
may  be  personally  given  the  title  of  honorary  cititeos  when,  with  a  view  to  the 
benefits  which  may  be  reaped  therefrom,  the  ministry  will  take  steps  for  this  pur- 
pose,. In  these  cases,  the  title  of  honorary  citlxen  is  generally  granted  by  a  special 
ukase  published  by  the  existing  Senate. 

Sec,  827.  Foreigners,  scientific  men.  artists,  rich  traders,  and  owners  of  manu- 
factories and  works  who  have  received,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  (S26}  section,  the 
title  of  honorary  citizenship,  may  in  like  manner  desire  this  title  to  be  extended  to 
their  descendants,  but  not  before  they  have  acquired  Russian  subjection  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  have  lived  under  this  title  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
with  the  approval  of  the  authorities.  These  foreigners  who  have  not  become 
Russian  subjects  may,  ten  years  after  they  received  the  title  of  honorary  citizen, 
ask  that  this  title  may  be  extended  to  their  children  who  have  become  Russian 
subjects. 

Sec.  S28,  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  take  out  Industry  certificates  or  licenses 
and  to  benefit  by  all  the  privileges  which  these  licenses  give  to  Russian  subjects. 

Riiiiark  /. — The  above  rule  is  somewhat  limited  for  foreigners  engaged  in  the 
mining  industry,  as  foreseen  in  the  mining  code. 

Remark  a. — Foreign  Jews  who  come  to  Russia,  when  they  are  known  for  their 
social  standing  and  iroporUnt  commercial  undertakings,  are  allowed,  upon  per- 
mission granted  in  each  separate  case  by  consent  of  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  trade  in  Russia,  to  establish  lianking  houses,  and  huild 
works,  upon  acquiring  the  guild  of  the  first  class  for  trading  purposes  and  one  of 
the  three  classes  of  licenses  for  those  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises.  Jews  are 
allowed  also  to  purchase  and  to  rent  land  and  uninhabited  esutes.  upon  observing 
the  rules  established  for  this  purpose  in  tbe  law  of  conditions.  Those  foreign 
Jews  whose  social  and  commercial  standing  is  known,  who  visit  the  Russian  Em- 
pire temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  exporting  Kii'^i-m  manu- 
factures, may  also  receive  trading  licenses  of  the  first  guild  upon  the  mutual  consent 
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ia  each  separate  case  of  the  Himstriea  of  Finance,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Foreign 
Affair*. 

Kfmark  j. — In  1842.  it  was  resolved  that  Jews  coming  to  the  province  of  Oren- 
bur(^'  from  Central  Asia  would  be  permitted  to  do  business  there  on  the  same 
footing  as  natives  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  on  cundition,  however,  that  if  they  left 
Orenburg  for  interior  provinces,  they  would  have  to  observe  the  general  rules  pre- 
scribed  for  Jews. 

SfiC.  Sag.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  participate  in  trading  companies  according 
to  the  statutes  of  industries  and  to  hire  and  keep  servants  and  workmen  in 
accordance  with  the  j^eneral  laws. 

Sec.  830.  Foreigners  may  acquire,  either  through  purchase,  inheritance,  legacy, 
allotment  from  the  Government,  or  in  any  other  legal  manner,  all  kind  of  real 
estate. 

Remark  j. — Should  they  happen  to  purchase  an  estate  in  which  the  peasants  are 
still  under  obli^jations  to  the  proprietor,  foreijj^ners  are  bound  to  accept  the  obli^a- 
tinno  on  the  same  fooling  as  Russians,  according  to  power  tMven  in  supplement  3 
lu  remark  ui  section  8d,  at  the  same  time  as  the  deed  of  purchase  is  drawn  up,  and  to 
recognize  the  peasants  who  are  on  the  land,  as  well  as  their  land  and  ftirms,  as 
belonging  to  them  personally. 

Remark  z. — Exceptions  to  the  rules  expressed  in  this  (830)  section  are  established 
for  (he  Turkestan  region  and  for  the  districts  of  AkmoUnsk,  Semiplatinsk,  Semetie* 
tchinsk  (see  section  706,  remark  3),  Ouralsk,  and  Turgaisk,  in  the  instructions  for 
the  administration  of  these  localities  (Collection  of  Laws,  Vol.  II).  The  purchase 
of  land  in  the  Amur  and  sea  littoral  districts  by  persons  who  are  not  Russian  sub- 
jects is  prohibited.  Temporary  rules  relative  to  special  limits  fo^  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  land  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  relative  to  their  benefiting  by  estates  out- 
side the  ports  and  other  inhabited  cities  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  western  Rassta 
and  in  some  localities  of  the  Caucasus,  are  given  below: 

JKfwari ^.•--The  allotment  of  land  to  foreign  subjects  in  the  town  of  Krasno- 
vodsk  is  allowed  by  the  Minister  of  War  upon  a  special  representation  in  each  case, 
to  be  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Transcasptan  district. 

Sec.  831.  Foreigners,  excepting  Jews,  may  be  appointed  to  manai^e  1>v  power 
of  attorney  from  the  proprietors,  inhabited  estates,  upon  a  clerk's  license.  They 
may  also  rent  and  occupy  by  lease  for  a  period  of  years  or  in  general  all  estates 
under  all  obligations  not  forbidden  by  law  and  upon  observing  the  laws  prescribed 
for  natives  of  the  Empire,  with  the  exceptions  prescribed  In  the  supplement  to 
remark  2  of  section  830. 

Sec.  832.  The  dwelling  houses  and  warehouses  of  foreigners,  together  with  all 
the  premises  thereto  attached,  are  under  the  protection  of  the  general  laws.  The 
search  of  their  houses  and  the  examination  of  the  commercial  books  may  be 
effected,  but  not  otherwise  than  according  to  the  laws  which  are  prescribed  and  on 
the  same  conditions  as  for  natives  of  the  Empire. 

Sec.  S33.  Foreigners  may  enter  into  all  kinds  of  agreements,  obligations,  and 
contracts  within  the  limits  mentioned  above,  either  between  themselves  or  with 
Russian  subjects;  but  in  order  to  give  these  acts  or  deeds  the  proper  power  in 
Russia,  they  are  required  to  observe  In  them  all  the  existing  regulations,  both  in 
their  execution  and  form. 

Sec.  854.  Foreigners  ooming  into  Russia  may  freely  visit  the  estates  of  other 
foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  Russian  subjects. 

Sec.  835.  The  manner  in  v-hirh  foreigners  may  inherit  estates  left  to  them  in 
Russia  is  detined  in  the  general  rules  prescribed  for  Russian  subjects,  with  the  ex- 
ception Stipulated  in  supplement!  to  remark  2  of  section  830^  with  the  observance 
of  rules  establislMd  in  article  1947  of  the  civil  code. 
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Ckttpter  II f. —  Tht  matu$er  im  wJUcJk  f&rdgner$  lake  Russian  a/Ugiance. 

Skc.  836.  In  order  that  forcififnrrs  should  become  Russian  subjects,  their  SettlCo 
menl  within  the  Russian  Empire  is  preliminarily  rc(juired. 

Sec.  837.  Foreigners  desiring  to  settie  within  the  Russian  Enapire  declare  their 
intention  to  the  governor  of  the  province  within  which  they  intend  to  settle,  stating 
their  occupation  in  the  country  of  their  origin  and  the  kind  of  occupation  they 
intend  to  follow  in  Russia.  Upon  receipt  of  this  declaration,  the  governor  issues  a 
certificate  to  them;  from  the  date  of  their  sign  uurr  the  applicants  are  recos^nized 
as  having  settled  in  Russia,  remaininp.  however,  until  th'-v  have  become  Russian 
subjects,  foreigners  who  have  to  submit  to  ail  existing  regulations  (or  foreigners, 

Sbc.  8)8.  Foreigners  who  had  settled  in  Russia  up  to  February  10,  1864,  and 
who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  beneficial  to  aris»  industries,  trade,  or  other 
social  work,  are  allowed  to  prove  the  length  of  time  they  have  resided  In  Russia, 
and  otherwise  than  a*  stated  in  the  forcpning  (837)  section  by  lejial  documents. 
The  period  of  settlement  is  calculated  from  the  day  they  received  their  first 
documenL 

Sbc  839.  After  a  settlement  of  five  years  in  Russia*  a  foreigner  may  request 

permission  to  become  a  Russian  subject.  Cases  in  which  this  term  of  five  years  is 
reduced  are  specified  below  in  sections  S.jS  and  850-852. 

Remark. — Conventions  concluded  with  powers  on  this  subject  remain  in  force. 

Sec.  840.  Married  foreign  women  are  not  allowed  to  become  Russian  subjects 
separately  from  their  husbands. 

Sbc.  841.  The  acceptance  of  Russian  allegiance  is  always  personal,  with  this 
exception  only,  as  is  expressed  in  article  8ss,  given  below,  and  does  not  extend  10 
children  already  b<»rn,  without  di-^tinction  as  to  whether  they  are  of  a^*"  still 
minors.  Children  ))urn  after  their  father  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Russia 
are  recognized  as  Russian  subjects. 

Sbc  84a.  Persons  who  desire  to  become  Russian  subjects  must  present  petitions 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  must  contain  the  following  information: 

(1)  The  place  in  Russia  at  which  the  applicant  has  lived,  what  his  occupation 
is  and  what  certificate  be  may  produce  to  show  the  manner  of  iiving  he  is  accus- 
tomed to. 

(2)  To  what  class  of  society  he  desires  to  inscribe  himself. 

(3)  In  what  town  he  desires  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

(4)  If  he  has  not  resided  the  full  number  of  years  required  by  law  in  Russia,  the 

right  on  which  he  bases  the  exception  he  asks  for. 

Skc.  *^43,  To  the  petition  for  acceptance  to  Russian  allej^ianre  must  be  attached — 

(1)  An  act  showing  the  ranic  of  the  petitioner  made  out  in  the  form  accepted  in 
the  country  of  bis  origin  and  attested  by  our  diplomatic  agents  and  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  or,  when  there  is  no  Russian  agent  in  the  petitioner's  country  of 
origin,  then  the  ministry  alone. 

(2)  A  certificate  provinj?  the  tuial  settlement  of  the  applicant  in  Russia. 

Sec.  844.  Korei^'ncrs  (males)  who  belonij  to  countries  where  the  milit.iry  serv  ice 
is  obligatory  arc  required,  wtien  they  desire  to  become  naturalized  subjects  of 

Russia,  to  present,  besides  those  certificates  indicated  in  section  843,  a  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  military  service  In  the  country  of  their 

origin  or  that  they  have  been  exempted  from  such  service. 

Sk(  .  R45.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  may,  upon  the  presentation  of  an  appli> 
cation,  cither  give  his  consent  or  refuse  to  allow  the  applicant  to  become  a  Russian 
subject,  although  he  may  have  presented  his  application  in  due  form. 

tUmark  /.—The  governor-general  of  Turlcestan  has  the  right  to  accept  to  Rus- 
sian allegiance  subjects  of  the  Khanalet  of  Central  Asia  on  the  basis  of  conditions 
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stipalftCed  In  section  345,  without  paying  attention  to  the  provisions  made  in  section 

843  *nd  section  844,  which  he  may  consider  as  not  applicable  to  local  conditions. 
The  governor-general  must  inform  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Minister  of  the 

Interior  of  the  number  of  persons  who  are  in  this  manner  accepted  as  Russian 

subjects. 

Remark  2. — The  governor-general  of  the  littorai  of  the  Amur  must  follow  the 
provisions  of  section  344  of  the  Siberian  regulations  in  respect  to  allowing  Chinese 
and  Koreans  to  become  Russian  subjects. 

Sec.  846.  In  order  to  become  a  Russian  subject*  it  Is  necessary  to  take  the  oath 

of  allegiance. 

Sf.c.  847.  The  oath  of  allegiance  is  taken  in  the  mannt-r  herein  pref^rrihed.  each 
person  tieing  sworn  in  the  presence  of  the  governor's  administrative  officials  in  bis 
own  native  tongue  or  In  any  other  language  familiar  to  him,  by  a  member  of  the 
clergy  of  the  applicant's  religion.  A  protocol  is  drawn  up  attesting  that  the  oath 
of  allegiance  has  been  taken,  and  the  protocol,  together  with  the  certificUe  of 
oath,  is  signed  by  the  persons  ^worn  and  by  the  persons  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Both  the  documents  are  presented  by  the  senior  official  to  the  governor,  who  de- 
livers a  certificate  to  the  applicant  attesting  that  he  is  accepted  as  a  Russian  subject. 

'  Rtmark  1. — GovernofS<^eneral  are  authorised  to  allow  foreigners*  upon  the  pre8> 
entation  by  them  of  special  acceptable  reasons,  to  be  sworn  in  the  presence  of  the 
police  authorities  in5.trail  of  at  the  governor's  rc^sidence. 

Kt-murk  2. — In  Si.  Petersburg,  foreigners  take  the  oath  of  aUqgiance  at  the 
prefecture  of  police. 

Xemarkj, — In  special  important  cases,  the  oath  of  Allegiance  may  be  taken  at 
the  Russian  embassies,  legations,  or  conanlales  when  our  foreign  representatives 

recommend  it. 

Sfc.  84S.  The  term  of  residence  in  Ru«i?<ia  required  by  the  re  ;  ul  uions  in  order 
to  biscume  a  Russian  subject  may  be  shortened  in  favor  of  foreigners  who  have 
rendered  special  services  to  Russia  or  who  are  celebrated  for  tlieir  talents,  sciences, 
etc.,  as  well  as  of  those  foreigners  who  have  invested  large  capital  In  Russian 
enterprises,  upon  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  All  the  provisions 
of  the  fjeneral  rules  above  stipulated  extend  also  to  these  foreigners. 

Skt.  849.  Foreigners  who  desire  to  settle  on  the  Mourman  coast  are  obliged  to 
become  Russian  subjects  and  to  take  oath  of  obedience  to  the  chief  of  police  or 
the  official  who  has  charge  of  the  peasants*  affaira,  and  may  then  choose  a  settle- 
ment on  that  coast.  Every  foreigner,  before  being  allowed  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  must  present  certificates  issuing  from  the  authorities  of  the  country 
from  which  he  originates,  attesting  that  the  applicant  is  free  of  all  criminal  accttsa* 
lion  and  that  he  i<:  not  being  prosei  uKmI  for  liankriiptcy. 

Skc.  850.  Children  of  foreigners  wlio  arc  not  Russian  subjects,  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Russia,  or  who,  although  born  abroad,  have  passed  the  high  degrees  of 
sciences  In  Russia  or  the  average  classes  of  education,  are  allowed  to  become 
Russian  subjects,  should  they  desire  it,  within  one  year  after  they  have  attained 
their  majority.  When  the  above-named  term  of  one  year  has  not  expired,  such 
children  of  foreigners  are  admitted  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  the  governor's 
residence,  who  draws  up  a  statement  of  the  fact,  giving  them  the  rank  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Such  of  those  children  of  foreigners  who  by  their  education  are 
entitled  to  enter  the  civil  service  may,  if  they  desire  it.  be  admitted  into  this  service, 
upon  ()b«;crving  tlie  statutes  nf  service  determined  l>y  the  Government,  without 
bei-omiiig  Russian  subjects.  In  ail  <  .ises  \vh(;re  the  oatli  of  allegiance  or  of  faith- 
ful service  is  taken,  it  is  required  to  present  the  certificates  stipulated  for  in  section 

844  from  the  fmeign  countries  with  which  there  exist  conventions.  Finally,  those 
of  the  above-mentioned  children  of  foreigners  who,  as  stated  above,  do  not  take 
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the  oath  of  allegiance  nor  enter  service  within  the  term  of  one  year  on  attaining 
their  majority  Are  subjected  to  ell  the  general  rules  established  in  this  chapter  to 
which  all  other  foreigners  have  to  submit. 

Sic.  8$I.  Upon  the  provisions  established  in  the  foregoing  section  (B50),  children 
of  foreipners  who  have  attained  their  majority  may  l>erome  Russian  siiliif'ts  upon 
the  rules  f^ivcn  in  sections  836-848,  or  topethcr  with  their  parents  at  the  same  lime, 
or  (luring  a  period  of  one  year  from  tlie  time  their  parents  became  Russian  sub- 
jects, upon  the  presentation  of  documents  mentioned  in  sections  843  and  S44*  with 
the  exception  of  the  certificate  of  residence  or  settlement  in  Russia. 

Sec.  8s2.  Foreigners  who  are  in  the  Russian  service  (civil),  as  well  as  clergymen 
of  foreifjn  religions  invited  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  t«j  officiate  in  Russia, 
may.  if  they  desire,  be  admitted  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  all  times  and  with- 
out paying  attention  to  the  rules  relating  to  the  term  of  residence,  upon  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  their  chiefs  at  the  places  where  they  serve.  The  certificates 
of  oath  of  allegiance  are  issued  in  duplicate,  signed  by  all  the  witnesses;  one  of 
these  certificates  is  rommunirated  to  tht-  l<n  .il  fjnvrrnor.  tlie  otlier  being  attached  tO 
the  dosier  of  that  department  or  phi'"  :;t  which  the  oath  was  taken. 

Sec.  S53.  A  Russian  subject  who  married  a  foreigner  and  by  this  act.  became 
herself  a  foreigner  may.  at  the  death  of  her  husband  or  upon  becoming  divorced 
from  him.  return  to  her  former  Russian  allegiance,  and  in  this  case  she  is  bound 
to  present  to  the  governor  of  that  province  in  which  she  makes  choice  to  live 
the  proper  certificate  relative  to  the  ceasint^  of  the  marriage.  The  cerlifiratc 
delivered  to  the  applicant  by  the  governor  serves  as  a  proof  of  her  return  to 
Russian  subjection. 

Sec.  8S4.  Children  of  Russian  subjects  who  marry  foreigners,  upon  becoming 
wMiNrs  or  divorced  from  their  husbands,  must  follow  the  rules  established  in  sec- 
tion S50  in  order  to  become  Russian  subjects. 

SF.r.  Se;5.  Foreigners  who  may  marry  Russian  siibierts,  as  well  as  the  wives  nf 
foreigners  who  become  Russian  subjects,  become  by  that  act  alone  Russian  subjects 
without  being  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Widows,  as  well  as  divorced 
wives,  retain  the  nationality  of  their  husbands. 

Sec,  856.  The  manner  in  which  foreign  colonists,  as  well  as  foreign  workmen, 
are  allowed  to  bccfime  Russian  subjects,  when  they  settle  in  Russia  for  the  purpoSe 
of  working  the  land,  is  determined  by  special  rules. 

Sec.  857.  Foreigners  who  become  Russian  subjects  enjoy  by  this  act  all  the 
rights,  and  are  subjected  to  all  the  obligations,  attached  to  the  rank  or  class  to 
which  they  are  enlisted,  in  the  same  manner  as  native  Russians. 


NEW  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 

The  Department  has  received  reports  from  Ambassador  Tower, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Consul  Heenan,  of  Odessa,  in  regard  to  the 
new  rates  imposed  by  the  Russian  Government  on  certain  imports 
from  the  United  States.  The  order  issued  by  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Finance  (published  by  the  Senate  February  2-15,  1901,  to  take 
effect  March  9-2 2)  reads: 

According  to  the  terms  of  remark  i  to  article  628  of  the  custom-house  regula- 
tions (Collection  of  Laws,  Vol.  VI,  edition  of  1892  mmI  supplement  of  1895)  and  of 
the  annex  to  the  said  remark,  and  by  virtue  of  the  right  reserved  to  the  Minister 
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of  Finance,  in  accordance  with  the  report  made  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  dated 
March  31, 1900,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  agreement  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign 

Affairs  for  matters  coming  under  his  jurisdiction,  has  decided: 

I. —To  apply,  within  the  limits  stipulated  in  the  annex  to  article  62>  of  the  rus- 
toms  regulations.*  the  increased  tariff  on  products  manufactured  in  tht-  United 
States  of  North  America,  which  upon  their  importation  are  included  in  articles  150. 
I  SI.  I  S3,  I  S3.  161  and  section  3  of  article  167  of  the  Customs  Tariff  for  European 
Commerce, 

n. — For  the  goods  imported  and  classed  with  the  articles  of  the  customs  tarifT 
enumerated  in  the  forri,'oini^  Piirai^raph  T,  certificates  of  origin  must  be  presented 
to  the  otlices  of  the  custom-houses  in  conformity  with  the  rules  given  below,  when 
the  said  goods  do  not  bear  the  manufactarers'  stamp  or  other  indications  showing 
their  origin. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  brought  this  decree  to  the  notice  of  the  existing 

Srnatp  under  date  of  January  3t  (February  13).  1901,  annexing  thereto  the  rules 
for  the  certificates  of  origin,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  published. 

The  paragraphs  referred  to  are  translated  below.  The  to  and  30 
per  cent  increases  imposed  by  the  above  order  are  included  in  the 
statement  of  the  rates.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  former 
rates  f  are  also  given. 


a 


Aftlckai 


-I- 


Presf  III  t.irifT  on 
I'liilctI  Stales 

imports. 


Oi.l  Uiriff  00 
rnitrd  States 

import*. 


»5» 


Cast-iron  wares.- 

t.  Castings  in  the  rough  per  pood  X— 

Conventional  diity>.»'.<.>-*«'*.»»'*»».»»*.>..«*  

a.  Vessels  of  cast  iron,  enameled...................  

3.  Cast-iron  wares,  tiled,  polished,  turned,  painted, 
bronzed,  tinned,  varnished,  enameled  (occpt  ves- 
sels), zincked,  or  coaled  with  other  common  metals, 

even  combined  with  wood,  copper,  or  its  alloys  

Conventional  duty  

Not  K.— Section  3  applies  to  all  wares  of  malleable  cast 
iron,  roui;h  as  well  as  finished.  If  the  wciffhi  of  eaeb  exceeds 
i  funis  <454  p<'Uiu)^>;  worked  wares  of  malleable  cast  iron 
weighinK  s  funts  or  less  must  paf  duty  as  per  section  >  o< 
paraRraph  153. 

Under  section  i  of  this  paragraph  are  classed  cast-iron 
tabes  coated  with  rosin  or  asphalt,  but  withoot  any  other 
finish.  The  smoothing  off  of  Joint*,  bUster*  and  saUent  parts 

shall  not  be  considered  as  working. 

Manufacture*  of  iron  and  steel,  forged,  aumped,  or  cast, 
act  filed,  or  filed  on  tbc  sides  and  edges  only,  bet  aot  atbcr> 

wist-  wrought,  forged  nalllu... 

Conventional  duty  


,A'«.*/^j. 
»-3S 


I 

I0.69S 


1.80 


3.06 


B  »SM«MeM»ftH***l>M  »Hei 


•9^7 


«S75 


RmS/ts. 

1.13$ 

.go 


1.707 


x.o9t 


*This  provides  ibat  "  goods  which  form  tbc  basis  of  manufacture  and  trade  in  those  countries 
whicb  do  not  give  Russia  the  mast>faTored  priTttcgcs  of  import  and  trandc  are  subject  to  tbc  fol* 

lowing  duties,  s.iiu  tioticil  on  the  iiih  of  June,  iSqi:"  Thirty  per  cent  Increase  of  the  following 
paragraphs  (among  others  enumerated)  of  the  customs  tadfl :  151, 154,  153,  i6x;  and  section  s  of  167. 
Twenty  per  cent  Increase  on  paragiaph  190  (among  ethers). 

t  In  tfii-  rt(w>ri  (luMished  in  Auvascb  Sirin^  No,  n-oo,  a  mistake  was  made  by  the  consul  in  piving^ 
the  former  rales  on  United  Stales  imports,  the  reductions  to  United  States  currency  having  been  im- 
properly BUted. 
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Artklei. 


Present  tArifT  on 
Unitcil  States 
miporu. 


7.lh> 


Iron  And  slccl  boiler  work,  such  as  builen,  reterrolni,  Unks, 
t.iscs,  bridges,  pipes.  Ah  well  as  all  other  articles  of  sheet 
iron  or  ttecl  not  csiK-dAlIy  flientloocd......~^..»M...< 

CoDTentiooal  duty........  

Manufactares  of  iron  or  steel  not  es[)ecially  mentlooed. 
alUiped,  tumctl.  inOished,  broiUEetl,  >ir  otherwise  worked, 
conbiotdocaoiwiUs  wood,  cupper  or  iu alloys,  weighings 

1.  More  than  5  fttnts  (41^  fKninds)  each^....  

Convention;!!  duty  ..»...  ....«....'  

9.  Less  than  5  foots  UH  poiuxis) eadi^....«»«n»»   i.t^H 

CooTeiitloiialdBtr...».».......»........«...*».».*.»M.M  |  •>...• 

i.  PadUx:ks  and  olbCT  lock*  CXC«pt  tbOMOf  OOpptT,  also 

wood  screws.^..  «... 

Nvn. — Any  Mod  of  Iron  and  ttetl  blading  aod  sheeting' 

cniplove<l  in  Iniildinj;  and  for  furniture  is  subject  to  duty 
under  the  corresponding  section  ot  paragraph  153,  u  the  oh> 
jectn  of  this  kind  are  not  spedall^  mentioned  In  the  para- 
graphs of  the  >;encral  tariff,  for  whirh  a  higher  duty  has 
been  imposed.   Nickeling  most  not  serve  a&  a  ground  for 
causing  manvfactnrea  of  thla  ktod  to  pay  a  higher  duty. 
Tools  for  use  of  arcisfi,  tnulca»faetarie% 
C^onTentional  ducy»»»»M«4«a««««««««»»»»»»»»vn 
Maclilnery,  nppnratm,  and  modds  tlrareal,  complete  or  In 
parts,  adjusted  or  n<->t:» 
«.  G«a  and  water  meters,  moiors  worked  by  gaa,  hot  air, 
or  petroleum,  dynamoi^  sewing  iwartiinei,  knitting 
tnachines.  [><)rtahle  enj^tnes  {with  the  exception  of 
tbo«e  meutioued  in  secikM)  5),  leaders,  tire  engines 
(escepc  thoae  mentioned  In  section  3)^  machines  of 

.ill  kinds  nrit  especially  mentioned,  of  cast  iron,  iron 
Of  steel,  with  or  without  part*  of  other  laaterials^.^. 

^  Locomotives  for  rail  ro.id  and  ordinary  roads,  locomotive 
€ar»,  steam  vclocipeUeis  aod  Atcjuaiire-cAtiaguistuug 
lioee  I  ***B««««*««««*«*««peT  pood  ■  a  r 

By  conventional  tariff  

S.  Locoovobiles  with   compound  thrcfthing  machtoca, 


■4o««***0*** 


.707 
,7»i 


4,017 


1.03 


OUi  tariff  on 
United  Slates 
import*. 


«.ta 


3.  to 


3-.W 


I1.07& 


1.076 
1.691 


S.IO 


t.io 


•  •-•-•••^  M««oonoaooeoo»o»»»s  ••*«««o< 


iTcntioonl  tuill. 


i.o7ii 


•9S7 


.««B 


*  Section  >  only  of  this  parmgrapii  Is  alfected. 

According  to  a  report  from  Consul-General  Holloway,  of  St. 
Pctcrsburp^,  gold-niiriu  ij:  nuichiacry  tor  tlie  Urals  and  Siberia,  and 
agricultural  machinery,  which  under  .1  iikasc  of  189S  were  admitted 
to  Russian  ports  free  of  duly,  arc  iu;L  included  in  the  order  assess- 
ing additional  duties,  but  are  still  admitted  free. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (London,  March  7,  1901),  in  publishing 
the  tariff  changes  above  noted,  specifies  the  following  machinery  as 
not  affected  by  the  new  provisions,  being  separately  tariffed :  Railway 
locomotives  and  traction  engines,  locomotive  wagons  and  steam 
wagonettes,  agricultural  machinery  and  apparatus  not  provided  with 
steam  motoi^,  reaping  and  sheaf-binding  machines,  steam  plows, 
clover  threshers  of  a  complicated  system  with  two  drums,  steam 
threshers  of  a  complicated  system  with  beating  drums  not  less  than 
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4)4  ffft  i"  width  and  with  joint  pins  not  less  than  40  inches 
in  width,  hay  scatterers,  horserakes,  grass-seed  sorters,  sorters 
with  spiral  wire  cylinders,  potato  sorters,  machines  for  scattering 
powdered  manure,  crushers,  bellows  and  injectors  for  vineyards 
and  trees,  grape  crushers,  grape  presses  with  continuous  motion, 
centrifugal  cream  separators  with  their  parts,  all  newly  invented 
and  improved  agricultural  machines  and  implements  intended  for 
experimental  stations  and  museums. 

The  rules  annexed  to  the  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  coo- 
cerning  the  proofs  required  to  attest  the  origin  or  place  of  exporta- 
tion, in  order  that  the  goods  mentioned  in  paragraphs  150,  151,  152, 
i53>  and  section  2  of  paragraph  167  of  the  tariff  maybe  admitted 
into  Russia  according  to  the  provisions  specified,  are  as  follows: 

I.  — As  proof  of  origin,  by  which  the  goods  may  pay  lower  rates  of  import  duty, 
are  adiniucd —  », 

{a)  The  invoices  or  letter  of  the  manufacturen  or  owners  of  factories  whote  sig- 
natures have  been  attested  to  on  the  spot  and  bear  the  official  seal  of  tbe  Russian 

legations,  uf  the  Russian  consuls  or  consular  agents  or  of  the  local  police  authori- 
ties, or  the  Inf.i!  municipal  or  communal  authorities. 

(S)  The  cfilitk.aes  <if  uriK-.n  delivered  {<7^)  by  the  legations,  consuls,  or  consular 
agents  oi  Russia  bearing  the  uliicial  seal;  by  the  chambers  uf  commerce,  local 
authorittes  of  the  community  or  of  the  police,  also  bearing  the  official  seal;  or  (rr) 
by  the  custom-house  officials  at  the  ports  from  which  tbe  goods  are  shipped,  In 
which  case  the  products  maybe  admitted  into  Russia  upon  the  payment  of  the 

minimum  customs  taritl. 

II.  — Tbe  documents  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  (I) 
must  stipulate  the  number  of  cases  of  merchandise,  the  marks  and  numbers  which 
they  bear,  their  gross  and  net  weight,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  goods  aocordiog 
to  the  technical  or  commercial  denomination. 

III.  — One  of  the  dorumpnts  indicated  in  .Article  i,  is  sufficient  if  the  goodsarrive 
in  Russia  dirc«  tly  from  the  country  of  their  origin. 

IV.  — Goods  which  do  not  come  directly  to  Russia  from  the  country  of  their 
origin,  will  require  that — 

(a)  Invoices  or  letters  of  the  manufacturers  or  owners,  should  indicate  as  stipu- 
lated for  in  Article  I,  in  their  original  text  or  in  duly  certified  copies,  the  marks, 
numhcrs,  ^rn<f^  weijjht,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  goods,  and  if  the  gOOds  are 
Stamped  with  iiade-niarks,  a  facsimile  of  these  trade-marks; 

(/')  Goods  proceeding  from  public  storei»  at  custom-houses  should  be  supplied 
with  a  certificate  bearing  the  official  seal  and  attesting  that  the  said  goods  having 
been  received  from  the  country  of  their  origin,  have  been  up  to  the  time  of  their 
exportation,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  said  custom-house. 

V.  — The  documents  which  attest  the  origin  or  the  place  of  export  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  articles  1-4,  may  be  presented  to  the  Russian  custom-houses  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  uf  the  goods,  together  with  tbe  bill  of  lading,  or  when  mak- 
ing the  declaration,  in  which  case,  if  the  party  making  the  declaration  desires  to 
pay  the  minimum  rate  of  the  tariff,  the  country  of  origin  must  be  indicated  in  the 
column  reserved  for  the  quality  i>f  the  goods. 

In  order  to  pay  the  inininiiiin  rate  of  the  tariff,  the  merchandise  must  be 
declared  in  conformity  wuh  the  invoice  or  the  manufacturer's  letter,  which  accom- 
panied it,  or  which  has  been  presented  with  the  declaration,  or  else  it  must  be 
explained  in  the  necessary  place  in  the  declaration  what  the  document  of  origin  is, 
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or  ihe  place  of  shipment  of  the  merchandise  declared;  in  ibc  contrary  case,  the  dec- 
laration is  recuraed  to  the  person  who  presented  it  lor  completion,  and  it  is  only 
after  all  the  information  required  has  been  inserted  tn  the  declaration,  tliat  the 
goods  may  be  admitted  to  pay  the  minimum  customs  tariff. 

VII.  — The  custom-house  must,  in  prnret*dtnf»  to  pxamine  the  goods,  con%*!nce 
itself  thai  the  invoices  and  cerliticalcs  of  origin  corrf-spond  to  the  pfoods  imported 
and  they  are  authorized  to  proceed,  in  case  where  their  doubts  appear  founded,  to 
the  verification  of  the  proofs  which  have  been  presented  to  them  and  to  an  expert 
examination  of  the  goods. 

VIII.  — The  certificates  of  origin  (articles  1-4)  as  well  as  the  other  documents 
attesting  the  payment  of  customs  dues  are  sent  to  the  respective  control  chamViers, 
with  the  declarations  which  have  been  submitted  to  all  the  required  formalities. 

IX.  — ^As  a  proof  of  the  origin  of  goods  imported  by  express  (colis-postaux)  are 
admitted:  the  documents  indicated  in  articles  1-4  of  the  present  rules,  communi- 
cated to  the  custom-house  cither  by  declarations  sent  by  mail,  or  by  the  receivers 
when  they  clear  the  goods  from  the  custom-house. 


EXPOSITION  OF  AUTOMOBILES  AT  BRUSSELS. 

There  has  been  held  at  Brussels  annually  since  an  exhibition 
of  means  of  locuniotion,  which  during  the  first  few  years  was  de- 
voted to  cycles,  but  this  year  was  announced  as  an  "exposiliun  of 
new  locomotion. "  It  opened  March  17  and  closed  March  24.  In 
view  <  t  the  increasing  use  of  automobiles,  I  l>clieve  it  will  interest 
our  i)iaiiutacturer>  to  know  something  of  the  machines  used  here, 
and  I  note  a  few  of  those  exhibited. 

The  Pieper  manufactory,  of  Liege,  displayed,  among  other  appa- 
ratus, an  attractive  vehicle  of  medium  size,  f)f  normal  speed,  and 
of  advantageous  price;  also  an  automobile  boat  which  is  expected 
to  become  very  popular  in  this  country. 

The  exhibit  of  VV.  Dierman  &Co.,  of  Herstal,  Belgium,  embraced 
the  electromobile,  Krieger  system,  as  well  as  five  automobiles  re- 
markable for  their  speed  and  comfort,  run  by  electric  motors  easily 
recharged  by  means  of  transportable  accumulators. 

An  elaborate  exhibit  by  the  Germain  Association  included:  A 
voiturette,  6  horsepower  (easily  increased  to  horsepower),  four 
back-speed  treadles,  three  pneumatic  brakes,  90  millimeters,  to  ac- 
celerate or  reduce  speed — price,  8,000  francs,  or  $1,544  (this  model 
has  largely  contributed  toward  establishing  the  reputation  of  the 
Daimler-Phenix  motor,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  this  make 
are  in  use  in  Belgium) ;  a  Duke,  6  horsepower,  with  pivotal  back 
seat — ^price,  8,600  francs  ($1,659.80);  a  six-seat  closed  omnibus, 
reposing  upon  an  extended  frame,  the  upper  part  adjustable,  capable 
of  being  replaced  by  seats,  thus  transforming  the  vehicle  into  an 
open  break — price,  9,450  francs  ($1,823.85);  a  second  omnibus 
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similar  to  the  proce<iiiig,  of  12  horsepower,  especially  designed  for 
chateau  service —price,  16,550  francs  ($3, 194. 15) ;  a  ligfht  automobile 
of  I  3  hurscpuwer,  tv  o  places,  with  four  equal-sized  wheels,  the  heli- 
coidal  blades  in  aluauauia,  Ir  itiic  ;ii  wood,  fortified  by  iron  bands, 
etc.,  reversible,  four  speeds,  duuble  lighting,  and  triple-degree 
radiator  fnnit — -j)rice,  15,600  francs  ($3,010.80). 

The  Germain  Association  also  exhibited  a  complete  series  of  sta- 
tionary motors,  ranging  from  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  to  18  horsepower. 
These  are  easily  transported  and  are  much  sought  for  illuminating 
and  agricultural  purposes  in  country  districts.  There  was  also  a 
motor  with  revolving  treadle,  mounted  on  a  light  body,  especially 
designed  to  operate  the  rudder  of  a  boat. 

The  **Compagnie  G^n^rale  d 'Automobiles/^  me  de  Brabftnt, 
Brussels,  exhibited  its  latest  construction — a  light  carriage,  run- 
ning on  four  equal-si jeed  wheels.  The  5-borsepower  motor  is  a 
Diott-Bouton,  transmission  by  shaft  and  joints,  triple  speed,  and 
double  brand  brake — price,  4,800  francs  ($926.40). 

Guillon  &  Co.,  rue  Pletinckx,  Brussels,  made  an  exhibit  of  use* 
ful  novelties,  among  which  I  may  mention  a  bicycle  and  a  tricycle 
run  by  petroleum;  a  small  trolley  carriage,  easily  adjusted  to  any 
bicycle,  and  used  for  delivery  purposes — price,  175  francs  ($33.77), 
and  carrying  capacity,  100  kilograms  (aao  pounds).  A  motor  of  1^2 
horsepower  also  attracted  considerable  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  can 
be  adapted  to  any  bicycle  of  good  make.  It  weighs  12  kilograms 
(36.4  pounds)  and  costs  450  francs  ($86.85). 
most  attractive  novelties  exhibited. 

Gbo.  W.  Roosevelt, 
Brussels,  Mar€h  iS^  igoi*  C^nsmi, 


BELGIAN  GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Official  statistics  concerning  the  Government  savings  bank  show 
that  on  December  31,  1900,  the  number  of  books  was  1,762,434 
(against  1,647,363  in  the  previous  year),  and  the  amount  of  deposits 
660,249,447.57  francs  ($127,438,143.38),  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  $7,200,144.  The  capitalized  interest  amounted  to  17,942,178.43 
francs  ($3»462,840.43),  which,  added  to  the  amount  represented  in 
depositors'  books,  made  a  grand  total  of  678,191,625.99  francs 
($130,890,983.83),  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  working  class. 
Owing  to  the  industrial  prosperity  throughout  Belgium  during  the 
past  two  years,  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  deposits;  but 
during  the  past  six  months,  on  account  of  the  strike  among  the  glass 
workers  in  the  Charleroi  district,  there  has  been  a  falling  off. 
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Statistics  also  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Hainaut  are  the  most  thrifty  and  saving  in  Belgium,  as  their  de- 
posits in  the  post-offices  alone  during  the  year  just  ended  amounted 
to  101,714,836.45  francs  (|i 9. 630, 9^3- 43)- 

Geo.  W.  Roosevelt, 

Brussels,  Ajmi  24^  i^i.  Consul, 


NEW  GERMAN  STEAMSHIP. 

The  launching  of  the  new  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Kr^ 
print  WUhelm  at  the  Vulcan  Yards,  in  Stettin,  adds  another  sea 
leviathan  to  Germany's  merchant  marine.  The  engineering  and 
mechanical  details  in  brief  are  as  follows:  Length  over  all,  663  < 
feet  4  inches;*  beam,  66  feet;  molded  depth,  43  feet;  displacement, 
loaded,  21,300  tons;  measurement,  14,800  registered  tons;  maximum 
bunker  capacity,  4,550  tons;  power,  30,000  horsepower;  speed,  33 
knots;  weight  at  launching,  8,950  tons. 

The  entire  length  of  the  ship  is  provided  with  double  bottom, 
divided  into  twenty-seven  water-tight  compartments.  Seventeen  ex- 
ceptionally strong  bulkheads  and  one  longitudinal  bulkhead  (in  the 
en^ne  room)  divide  her  hull  into  as  many  water-tight  compartments. 
Electrical  connections  with  the  chart  house  show  what  bulkhead 
doors  are  locked  or  open.  The  engines  will  be  two  quadruple  ex- 
pansion, six  cylinders;  steam  will  be  supplied  from  twelve  double 
and  four  single  boilers,  capable  of  working  up  30,000  horsepower. 

This  steamer,  in  common  with  all  fast  German  bottoms,  is  con- 
structed in  compliance  with  certain  admiralty  requirements,  to  in- 
crease her  adaptability  as  an  armed  cruiser  in  the  event  of  war. 
Steering  gear,  reserve  steering  machinery,  and  rudder  are  protected 
and  under  water  line. 

The  ship's  accommodation  consists  of  214  first-class  staterooms 
with  604  berths,  102  second-class  cabins  with  349  berths,  bunks  for 
702  steerage,  in  addition  to  quarters  for  a  crew  of  532,  making  a 
total  of  2,177  ^^At  can  be  berthed  and  fed. 

John  E.  Kshl, 
Stettin,  April  <f,  /^/.  Consul. 

•  Tlie  Otnnie  Is  704  fm  lens,  the  DtmtKkUmdtH^  feet,  and  the  KaUtr  WUk*im  dtr  GrtUf  Is  6n 
Icet  long. 

No  250— a 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  DOCK  PLANTS  AT  KIEL. 

In  consecjuencc  of  the  increase  of  traffic  between  the  North  Sea 
ami  the  Baltic  since  the  opening  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhclm  Canal,  an 
enlargement  of  the  floating  and  dry  dock  plants  at  Kiel  has  become 
a  necessity. 

The  imperial  German  navy  possesses  at  present  at  Kiel  only  one 
floating  (lock  and  four  dry  rlocks,  which  have  proven  insufficient  for 
the  demand;  therefore  two  more  dry  docks,  each  of  175  meters  (574 
feet)  length,  arc  in  course  of  construction,  so  that,  in  the  near  future, 
the  navy  will  own  seven  dot  ks  at  Kiel. 

The  "  Howaldtswerke '   slnpbuildinjr  yard  is  enlarging  its  two 
Sell wcntine  "  dcicks  of  3,000  tons  capacity  by  adding  new  pontoons, 
so  that  the  same  will  in  future  permit  the  docking  of  vessels  of  as 
high  a  burden  as  15,000  tuns. 

The  "Germaniawerft."  owiumI  by  Krupp,  is  also  planning  the 
construction  of  a  floating  dock  accessible  to  ships  of  the  largest  type. 

The  necessity  of  an  enlargement  of  the  dock  plants  at  Kiel  is 
clearly  proven  l)y  the  fact  that  the  German  first-class  battleship 
Kaiser  J''ncJriih  III,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  was  straii  ii  t]  in  the 
Baltic,  can  not  be  repaired  at  Kiel,  as  there  exists  at  that  port  only 
one  dock  accessible  to  this  class  of  vessels;  and  as  the  repairs  would 
consume  several  months,  the  d(jck  could  cf)nsequently  not  be  used 
foi-  other  l)oats.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  new  fast  cruiser  Askold.^ 
built  by  the  "  Germaniaw^erfl "  for  the  Russian  Government,  has  to 
be  docked  at  Hamburg,  as  Kiel  does  not  possess  at  present  a  dock  > 
of  sufficient  length. 

Hugh  Pitcairn, 
Hamburg,  April  io^  jgoi.  Qmsui. 


GERMAN   MEAT-PROHIBITION  LAW. 

A  general  order  of  the  Prussian  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reads 
as  follows : 

Various  circumstances  indicate  that  the  provtsioo  of  the  law  with  reference  to 
the  Inspection  of  .  meat,  to  have  been  enforced  since  October  i.  1900^  according 
to  whi<  h  the  importation  of  meat  in  air-tight  boxes  or  similar  vessels,  or  of  sausages 
and  othrr  niixfnrfs  of  rhoppcd  meat  %vas  pr()hil)iic(l,  has  nut  been  rigidly  cnfortcd 
by  the  .iiulKirities.  It  stems  that  after  the  above-mentioned  time,  meat  products 
of  such  nature  have  been  imported  into  the  Empire  contrary  to  this  prohibition. 

On  the  other  hand,  based  upon  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  taw,  separate 
pieces  of  meat  have  been  refused  admission,  as,  for  examine,  smoked  rolled  hams, 
which  do  not  righdy  come  under  this  prohibition;  for  under  paiagfapli  13, section  i. 
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of  the  taw.  In  addition  10  canned  meat  and  sausages,  only  mixtures  of  chopped 

meat,  like  scraped  meat,  head-cheese,  etc.,  are  to  be  included. 

n<Mil)is  have  a!si.  arisen  whether  the  prohibition  applies  to  the  "passing  through 
ill  traniiit"  of  the  meal  producis  mentioned  therein. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  meat-inspcction  law  intends 
solely  to  protect  Germany  against  danger  in  the  hygienic  and  veterinary  field.  To 
establish  a  protection  for  foreign  consumers  was  not  intended,  as  is  unmistaliably 
shown  by  the  preamble  of  the  law.  As,  however,  it  is  declared  by  experts  that 
the  mere  passing  through  in  transit  of  the  goods  mentioned,  if  it  lakes  place  at 
once  and  in  bond,  can  cause  no  injury  to  the  country,  either  from  a  hygienic  or  a 
police-veterinary  standpoint,  such  transit  under  the  conditions  mentioned  is  to  be 
deemed  permissible,  as  well  as  the  immediate  transit  of  meat  without  the  examina> 
tlon  prescribed  for  imported  goods,  according  to  the  explicit  provision  in  paragraph 
tT,  Hrtirlr  i,  section  2.  Bv  immediate  transit,  only  that  transit  is  to  be  understood 
which  takes  plate  without  the  goods  remaining  in  the  countrv  any  longer  than  is 
required  for  wcU>ordered  transportation.  Incompalibie  with  this  condition,  and 
therefore  not  permissible,  is  the  deposit  of  goods  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  a 
transit  depot  under  bond. 

Richard  Gubnther, 
Frankfort,  April  i^^  igoi.  Comui-Geturai. 


UNFAVORABLE  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  first  official  report  giving  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
condition  of  winter  wheat,  rye,  and  other  crops  on  the  5th  of  April 
has  just  been  published,  and  gives  a  discouraging  outlook  for  Ger« 
man  agriculturists.  The  winter  has  been  long  and  severe,  with  very 
little  snow  until  after  the  middle  of  February,  and  the  spring  is  at 
least  three  weeks  behind  the  average  of  recent  years.  The  situation 
is  worse  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Fosen,  Pomeranta,  Branden- 
burg, and  West  Prussia,  and  somewhat  better  in  the  Lower  Rhine 
region,  where  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes 
of  winter.  Under  the  Prussian  system  of  crop  registration,  the 
number  i  designates  a  full  normal  crop,  2  a  good  average,  3  under 
ordinary,  4  scant,  and  5  practical  failure.  Under  this  method,  the 
present  average  outlook  for  winter  wheat  is  3.9,  against  3.8  in  April 
of  last  year  and  1.45  as  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years  at  the 
same  date.  Of  3,699  reports  from  trustworthy  farmers,  1,068  give 
the  No.  5,  or  practical  failure.  No  less  than  a6.  a  per  cent  of  the 
whole  area  is  winter  killed,  and  in  fifteen  districts  more  than  a  third 
of  the  winter- wheat  fields  are  being  plowed  up  and  planted  with 
spring  wheat.  This  has  caused  an  unprecedented  dearth  of  spring 
wheat  for  seed,  so  that  appeals  are  made  in  various  quarters  for 
Government  aid  in  providing  the  poorer  agriculturists  with  the 
means  of  making  this  final  effort  to  retrieve  the  desperate  situation. 
In  the  district  of  Potsdam  52.8  per  cent,  in  Aurich  53.6  per  cent, 
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and  in  the  neighborhood  of  KOslin  89  per  cent  of  the  whole  winter- 
wheat  area  is  lost  and  will  be  plowed  up  for  other  crops. 

Rye  has  fared  somewhat  better,  and  the  general  average  is  3,  or 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  although  in  some  eastern  districts  the 
report  is  as  low  as  4.4  and  4.5,  where  at  Brombeig  and  Marienwerder 
18,6  and  20  per  cent  respectively  of  the  rye  fields  are  winter  killed. 

Clover  shows  a  general  average  of  3.3,  and  5.4  per  cent  of  all 
the  clover  fields  of  Germany  have  been  destroyed  by  the  severe, 
snowless  winter.  This  discouraging  report,  coming  as  it  does  at  a 
moment  when  the  proposed  increase  of  import  duties  on  cereals  is 
under  discussion,  is  likely  to  exert  an  important  influence  against 
the  policy  which  in  a  period  of  lagging  activity  and  diminished 
prices  for  industrial  products  would  enhance  the  cost  of  bread  for 
the  laboring  classes. 

Frank  U.  Mason, 
Berlin,  Aprii  22^  igoi,  Cansui-Gcturai, 


WOOLEN  YARNS  IN  GERMANY. 

Owing  to  the  present  crisis  in  the  woolen  industries  in  this 
Empire,  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  the  import  and  export  of 
yams  have  shown  a  decline  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  imports  of  woolen  yarns  in  1900  amounted  to  247,496  double 
cwts.  (54,561,868  pounds),  valued  at  106,007,000  marks  ($25,229,666), 
against  264,558  double  cwts.  (68,202,760  pounds),  valued  at  xi3,36z,< 
000  marks  ($26,979,918),  in  1899.  According  to  these  figures,  the 
imports  decreased  in  weight  to  the  extent  of  27,062  double  cwts. 
(5,953,640  pounds),  or  10.2  per  cent,  while  in  value  the  decrease 
amounted  to  7,354.000  marks  ($11750,252),  or  6.5  per  cent.  The 
reason  for  this  is  evident.  The  output  of  the  German  wool  weavers 
was  partially  restricted,  and  the  augmented  demand  for  stitched 
and  knitted  goods  was  not  suflltcient  to  compensate  for  the  decline. 
The  principal  purveyor  of  woolen  yams  was  England,  which  alone 
shipped  to  Germany  no  less  than  207,580  double  cwts.  (45,667,600 
pounds),  or  83.9  per  cent  of  the  total  German  imports  in  these  goods; 
19,070  double  cwts.  (4,195,406  pounds),  or  7.7  percent,  came  from 
Belgfium;  France  sent  8,969  double  cwts.  (1,973,180  pounds),  or 
3.3  per  cent;  Switzerland  figured  for  5,749  double  cwts.  (1,264,780 
pounds),  or  2.3  per  cent;  and  Austria-Hungary  for  5,651  double 
cwts.  (1,243,220  pounds),  or  2.2  per  cent. 

The  export  of  woolen  yams  from  Germany  amounted  in  1900  to 
88,301  double  cwts.  (19,426,220  pounds),  valued  at  56,984,000  marks 
($13,562,192),  against  88,994  double  cwts.  (19,578,680  pounds), 
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valued  at  57,316,000  marks  ($13,641,208),  in  the  preceding  year — a 
decrease  in  weight  amounting  to  6,930  double  cwts.  (1,524,600 
pounds),  or  three^fourths  of  1  per  cent,  and  in  value  of  332,000 
marks  ($79*016),  or  one-half  of  i  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the 
percentage  of  weight  and  value  shows  that  last  year  woolen  yarns 
were  very  low  in  price,  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  following  countries  are  especially  noticeable  in  connection 
with  the  export  of  German  woolen  yarns,  the  quantities  and  per- 
centages being  given : 


Coniitfy. 


AotCm-Uuiisary..... 
V.T\g\  utd...>  »*..«.....« 

Smdc^'--'-  

RuMia  

Japan  

Switzerland  

Denmark  

Flolaikl ................... 

Norwaj ................. 

Nether  Undk.  . 

Arrentiiw...  

BHtlsh  Bast  Indbk.... 
nd^ium  ..„.tH<*i 


QaanUty. 


Percent. 


il,i5-; 

4/X-I.J4" 

17,169 

3*777,1^ 

ig.4 

9 

6,6 

3  -  f>>+ 

S. .  1 ,  s<u, 

4-1 

(■■•♦  1 ,080 

3*3 

».3*9 

».879 

4 1 1 ,  1  .vi 

a. a 

1.847 

l.t 

a 

1,616 

t.a 

i,4S8 

t 

S7S 

I 

Altliougfi  in  1900  the  import  of  wnolrn  yarns  exccc'de'd  ih«'  ex- 
ports by  159.195  double  cwts.  (35,022,900  pounds),  and  tlie  value  of 
such  imports  was  50,023.000  marks  (511.905,474)  tnorc  than  that 
of  the  exports — which,  in  view  of  the  n-riHrn/i/A-d  ('a])abilities  of  the 
German  worsted-y«irn  and  carded-w<M)l  sjMunini^  mills,  is  certainly 
an  unpleasant  contrast:  nevertheless,  the  difference  between  im- 
port and  export  is  being  gradually  reduced. 

Geo.  Sawter, 

Glauchau,  March  12^  ipoi.  Consul. 


ALCOHOL   VS.  COAL   IN  GERMANY. 

Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  under  date  of  April  35, 
1901,  reports  as  follows: 

According  to  a  German  technical  publication,  alcohol  can  not  be 
profitably  used  for  making  steam. 

One  kilogram  (3.3046  pounds)  of  coal,  costing  2]4  pfennigs  (0.6 
cent),  the  paper  says,  produces  from  7,000  to  8,000  caloric  units, 
while  X  kilogram  of  alcohol,  valued  at  33  pfennigs  (5  cents),  pro- 
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duces  only  6,000  units.  In  spite  of  the  number  of  good  alcohol 
lamps  on  the  market,  alcohol  is  only  used  where  a  very  strong  light 
is  necessary  without  reference  to  economy.  Only  in  one  instance  is 
alcohol  preferable  to  coal  or  benzine,  and  that  is  in  motors  run  on 
the  explosion  principle.  Alcohol  leaves  no  residue  in  the  motor  and 
from  23  to  24  per  cent  of  its  heating  power  is  utilized,  while  steam 
utilizes  only  13  per  cent,  and  benzine,  petroleum,  and  gas  from  14 
to  t8  per  cenL 

The  article  adds: 

As  ihc-  number  at  ininur  establishments  requiring;  relatively  small  jiower  is  con- 
sianiiy  growing,  alcohol  muiors  are  in  demand.  The  automobile  industry  has 
lately  given  preference  to  alcohol  motors,  especially  in  the  construction  of  freight 
automobiles.  The  price,  in  Germany,  of  alcohol  for  motor  purposes  is  at  present 
$4.80  for  no  quarts. 


IMPROVED   GERMAN   LIFE-SAVING  APPARATUS. 

Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  March  20,  1901,  informs 
the  Department  of  a  recent  improvement  in  the  means  for  saving  life 
at  sea. 

It  has  often  happened,  says  the  consul-general,  that  on  account 
of  darkness,  life  belts  could  not  be  seen  when  thrown  to  persons  who 
had  fallen  overboard  at  night.  Buoys  with  life  belts*  attached  and 
supplied  with  8-candlepower  electric  lights  have  been  constructed 
heretofore,  but  their  use  was  confined  to  vessels  equipped  with 
electric-lighting  plants,  and  their  heavy  weight,  requiring  three 
or  four  men  to  handle  them,  was  a  serious  handicap. 

The  new  apparatus  weighs  but  35  pounds  and  produces  a  light 
equal  to  150  candlepower.  The  buoy  is  of  a  globular  form,  carries 
from  two  to  four  life  belts,  and  supports  a  long  cylinder  of  sheet  tin 
having  twelve  compartments  filled  with  carbide  of  calcium.  These 
compartments  are  arranged  at  different  elevations.  When  the  ap- 
paratus  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  water  passes  through  perforations 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
carbide,  generates  acetylene  gas.  Each  compartment  is  connected 
with  a  burner  by  a  pipe,  proper  valves  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
gas  other  than  through  the  burner.  When  the  volume  of  gas  in 
the  cylinder  decreases,  hydrostatic  pressure  opens  the  valves  and 
allows  water  to  enter  the  next  compartment  to  generate  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  gas.  The  gas  is  lighted  electrically,  and  ignition 
takes  place  in  about  twenty-five  seconds  after  the  buoy  is  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  flame  is  protected  from  the  wind  by  glass  and 
burns  steadily  and  with  great  intensity  for  three  or  four  hours. 
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Cleaning  and  filling  the  apparatus  requires  only  a  few  minutes. 
The  cost  of  a  charge  is  about  12  cents. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  invention,  adds  Mr.  Guenther, 
are:  First,  that  it  can  be  used  on  all  kinds  of  vessels;  second,  that 
it  may  be  used  for  general  lighting  purposes;  third,  its  cheapness 
and  light  weight. 


GERMANY'S  FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  1900. 

The  secretary  of  embassy  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Jackson,  under  date  of 
April  18,  1901,  sends  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  Germany's 
foreign  commerce  during  the  calendar  year  1900,  compiled  from 
tables  published  in  the  Reichs-Anzeiger  of  April  16,  1901. 

Germany's  trade  with  foreign  countries  was: 


Description. 

1900. 

Increase. 

MmrMt.  ' 

Ma  rkt. 

6,Q4a.qi}i,ooo  ' 

5,783,618,000 

$61,728,63^ 

^LxfKirtB  ••••>•••*.••••»«*• 

4,752,601,000  , 

i,i3i,iig,oi8 

4,368,409,000 

i.o^g, 681,343 

9«.437.6g6 

10,153,037,000 

416, 184.806 

i53.»<*.3-'8 

By  countries,  the  trade  in  1900  was: 


Couoiry. 

Imports. 

Bxporai. 

Total. 

Mmrht. 

Mtrkt. 

Great  Rritain  

840,661,000 

$200,077,318 

913,219.000 

|3l7,I08,Ii3 

$417,185,44" 

1,020,764,000 

84a,94it83> 

347«579»*»6 

AuMria-Hungarjr ... 

724,333,000 

$10,730,000 

»l.SS1f74e 

>7»tSJS«33» 

77.3a3«S>> 

a47.858.91* 

•,187,491,000 

9ao.«9J,S58 

l.3o6.sM.3S4 

Germany's  total  trade  with  the  four  countries  mentioned  amounts 
to  more  than  her  trade  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  her  ex- 
ports to  these  countries  represent  less  than  50  per  cent  of  her  total 
export  trade. 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  Russia  in  1900  was  considerably  less 
than  it  was  in  the  preceding  year,  being  exceeded  for  1900  by  the 
value  of  the  exports  (amounting  to  395,868,000  marks=$94,2i6,584) 
to  the  Netherlands.  The  United  States  is  again  at  the  head  of  the 
list  as  regards  imports  into  Germany,  the  exports  to  that  country, 
however,  being  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
putting  the  United  States  again  in  the  second  place  as  regards  the 
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total  volume  of  foreign  commerce.  During  the  year  1900,  both 
the  import  and  export  of  precious  metals  decreased. 

Germany's  trade  with  all  her  colonies  and  protectorates,  with  the 
Philippines,  with  neariy  all  the  South  American  countries  (except 
Chile),  and  with  Mexico  increased  materially  in  1900. 


WATER  ROUTE  FROM  FIUME  TO  STETTIN. 

The  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Commerce  is  engaged  with  plans  for 
an  all-water  connection  between  Fiume,  the  Hungarian  seaport  on 
the  Adriatic,  and  Stettin,  a  German  seaport  on  the  Baltic.  The 
plans  contemplate  the  joining  of  the  Oder  and  the  Danube  rivers 
by  a  canal.  Stettin  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  which  rises  in 
the  Austrian  province  of  Moravia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Danube,  to  which  a  canal  can  be  constructed  throiipfh  a  connecting 
valley.  From  the  Danube,  the  route  will  le.-id  through  an  existing 
canal  to  the  Save  River,  which  parallels  the  Danube,  and  thence 
via  the  Kulpa  River  to  Kiume. 

This  new  route  will,  ot  course,  be  to  the  advantage  of  goods 
sent  l)y  freight,  the  rates  by  water  being  but  a  small  fraction  of  those 
by  rail. 

This  proiect  is  another  indication  of  the  progressive  spirit  that 
is  moving  Hungary  toward  commercial  independence. 

Frank  W.  I^ahin, 
Rkichenberg,  March  ^7,  i^i.  Consul, 


CORN   IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Mr.  Morris  Weill,  who  was  cook  in  the  corn  kitchen  at  Paris, 
writes  me  as  follows,  in  regard  to  the  openfng  for  corn  in  the  Neth- 
erlands: 

Tbe  demand  for  it  is  rattier  large,  u  it  Is  used  for  many  purposes,  as  for  making 
beer,  gin,  etc.;  but  the  climate  here  aot  being  warm  enough  lo  ripen  it,  it  must  be 

imported,  generally  from  the  United  States,  Some  farmers  majr  grow  it,  but  they 
use  It  for  feeding  their  cattle  and  poultry. 

Cornstarch  and  maizena  have  been  known  here  for  years  and  are  largely  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  At  the  Zaan.  the  country  of  windmills,  near  Amsterdam, 
there  are  a  number  of  factories  using  corn. 

Maizena  is  used  here,  as  in  the  United  States,  for  desserts.  Corn  flour  Is  used 
he  re  also,  but  I  believe  not  in  large  quantity.  Some  bakers  use  it  for  mixing  with 
wheat  flour. 

The  use  of  corn  as  human  fuod  '\%  not  known  here;  and,  in  my  opinion,  tbe 
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people  will  n<u  adopt  it  easily.  They  eat  rice,  beans,  potatoes,  and  barley.  If 
the  potato  crop  is  pour,  ihc  workmen  complain,  because  everything  rises  in  price. 
Akboush  corn-mcal  grits,  hominy,  etc.,  are  delicious  and  wbotesome,  the  Dutch 
do  not  know  how  to  prepare  it,  and  claim  it  Is  indigestible.  Green  com  is  almost 
unknown  here^  it  gets  too  dry  during  the  voyage.  Canned  sugar  corn  is  also  al- 
most unknown,  partly  bcrause  eif  the  high  tariff  on  canned  goods  in  the  Nether- 
lands. A  can  of  sugar  corn,  costing  7  or  S  cents  in  the  United  States,  sells  here  at 
I  florin  (40.2  cents).  Pop  corn  is  gradually  getting  to  be  known.  At  the  annual 
county  fairs,  little  wagons  can  be  seen  selling  it  for  a  few  cents  to  children.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  some  American  would  make  pop-corn  balls  and  sell  them  here  in 
the  usual  American  way,  by  sending  out  Samples,  he  might  succeed  in  introducing 
them  for  the  use  of  children. 

The  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  generously,  in 
advance  of  publication  of  his  annual  report  for  190X,  given  me  the 
following  figures  respecting  imports  of  maize  for  1900: 


Wbeocc  Imported. 

N'etiierUodH. 

AmMerdam. 

470,770,000 

14,361,000 

>o, 190,000 

P»mndt. 

I  ,ni.s.'^*4i'*>iJ 

KiUgrmim, 
t«>«,33<».4»7 

5581400 
5« 

•IS**  749 
494»«» 

1,918,480 

657 »«» 

1,446,500 

79o,5if,aoo 

1,609,197,900 

I03tioi,6t7 

oaSp8ao,$57 

Frank  D.  Hill, 
Amsterdam,  April    ipoi.  Consul, 


LIVERPOOL  MEDICAL  FELLOWSHIP  OPEN  TO 

AMERICANS. 

A  prominent  Liverpool  shipowner,  well  known  in  the  United 
Slates,  [las  just  founded  an  "international  fellowship"  in  University 
College,  Liverpool,  open  for  competition  by  members  of  American 
universities  anrl  medical  schools.  The  following  are  the  provisionai 
regulations  governing  the  fellowship: 

(i)  This  fellowship  has  been  founded  by  William  Johnston,  shipowner,  of  Liver- 
pool, to  commemoraie  ihc  late  John  W.  Garrett,  of  Baltinmrr  fnitcd  States,  and 
shall  be  called  "The  John  W.  Garrett  International  1- eljowstup  in  Pathology 
and  Physiology."   The  value  of  the  fellowship  shall  be  ^486  (/loo)  a  year. 

(9)  The  fellowship  shall  be  open  to  members  of  universities  and  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States,  without,  however,  absolutely  precluding  members  of  other 
foreign  schools. 

(3)  The  fellow  shall  be  clc<  t(  d  by  ihe  faculty,  on  the  nomination  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  pathology  and  physiology. 
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(4)  The  fellow  shall  be  elected  for  one  year  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection. 

(5)  The  fellow  shall  devote  himself  to  research  in  physiology  or  pathology  and 
bacteriology  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  of  physiology  and  pathology. 
He  shall  undertake  no  work  which  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  these  duties. 

(6)  The  work  shall  be  done  in  the  Thompson-Yates  laboratories  of  University 
College.  Liverpool,  but  by  special  permission  from  the  facalty*  the  fellow  may  be 
allowed  to  follow  his  investigations  elsewhere. 

(7)  The  expenses  of  the  research  shall  be  met  out  of  the  funds  of  the  laboratory 
under  the  direction  of  the  professors  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

Mr.  [ohnsion  has  also  founded  a  "colonial  fellowship"  in  pa- 
thology and  bacteriology,  of  the  same  value  as  the  "international 
fellowship,"  open  to  members  of  British  colonial  universities  and 
medical  colleges. 

Jambs  Boyle, 

Liverpool,  AprU  12^  ipoi.  Constil, 


LONDON  MARKET  FOR  SALMON. 

There  is  not  a  large  demand  for  frozen  salmon  in  the  London 
market.  The  people  do  not  care  very  much  for  anything  frozen. 
Liverpool  and  north  country  markets  do  a  much  larger  business  in 
frozen  salmon  than  this  city.  The  salmon  realizes  from  4d.  to  6d. 
(8  to  12  cents)  per  pound  wholesale  in  London.  It  is  sent  to  Eng- 
land principally  from  Canada.  Each  fish  is  frozen  and  wrapped  in 
paper;  they  are  then  packed  in  cases  and  brought  to  London  in  the 
ships'  refrigerators.  On  arrival,  the  cases  are  j^laced  in  refriger- 
ators on  a  charge  of  a  certain  sum  per  month,  being  taken  out  daily 
for  sale,  according  to  demand.  The  daily  sale  of  frozen  salmon  in 
London  does  not  average  10  cases  in  ail« 

FRESH  SALMON  FROM  NORWAY. 

Fresh — not  frozen — salmon  has  been  sent  from  Norway  to  Eng- 
land for  several  years.  Each  year  iL  irrives  in  better  condition,  viz, 
tjctlcr  (juality  and  brighter  looking  hsh,  and  reabzes  higher  prices. 
Last  year,  Norwegian  sabiion  realized  from  Sd.  to  is.  6d.  (16  to  36 
cents)  per  pound.  It  is  packed  in  large  cases,  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  ice.  The  fish  most  in  demand  weigh  from  8  to  14  pounds 
each.  It  takes  about  fourteen  days  from  the  time  the  salmon  is 
caught  in  Norway  until  it  arrives  in  London.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
send  American  salmon  (fresh  fish)  to  London  within  the  time  it  takes 
Norwegian  senders  to  catch  salmon  and  deliver  it  here?  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  venture  two  or  three  cases  on  trial?  If  successful,  a 
large  business  could  be  done  during  the  salmon  season. 

Wm.  M.  Osuor-ne, 
London,  April       i^oi.  Cofisul-General. 
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The  World's  Consumption  of  Cotton  Yarn. — Deputy  Consul- 
General  Haii  iiuT  transmits  from  Frankfort,  April  23,  1901,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  varions  connlries, 
rendered  at  a  recent  meeting  of  German  spinners  at  Leipzig: 


Country. 


United  Sutei...........^....^..... 

Canada 

Mexico»»».».HM«.>».........  

BastIiidici........M.»..............» 

;ap.ui  ..............   

Chiaa  

Great  Britain.  

G<-rinany......>...  

Russia  

^^rtmcc  MM*****' 
Austria.... 

Swiuerlaad. 

Bctt^ium 
Sweden . 

HoUud   

luly  

Portugal  aaJ  GreeceM......  ^. 


Swindles 
employed. 

Cotton  con- 
aumed. 

iq. 300,000 

3,6an,oor 

50o,oou 

100,000 

18,000 

4  |8oo«ooo 

i,auo,ooo 

^  SgQOOfOQO 

j|fio,ooo 

45,000,000 

3,300,000 

8,<>i>>,ono 

1 ,400,000 

7,500,000 

i,Mo,aoo 

5,500,000 

550.000 

3,  i^x>,ono 

75o,ooc« 

a, 800,000 

450.000 

i.SSO.eoo 

150,000 

I .uon.ooo 

tSo.ooo 

400,000 

too,oao 

300,000 

7S.O0O 

i<X> ,  1  »X) 

450,  .■>. 

JOO.OOO 

75 ,000 

The  world's  consumption  of  cotton  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,- 
000  bales. 


Demand  for  Railway  Equipment  in  Italy.— Under  date  of 
April  29,  1 90 1,  Coosul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  says  that 
according  to  the  Secolo,  the  plan  for  an  increase  in  the  rolling  stock 
of  the  Midland  Railroad  of  Italy  has  been  approved.  This  plan, 
says  the  paper,  contemplates  the  purchase  of  30  locomotives,  40 
passenger  cars  of  the  second  class,  90  freight  cars,  46  reservoir 
cars,  50  freight  cars  (flat  cars),  and  18  bogie  cars,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1,782,000.  The  rolling  material  to  be  abandoned  will  be  replaced 
or  renewed  by  32  locomotives  without,  and  14  with,  tenders;  2  parlor 
cars,  30  passenger  cars  of  the  first  class,  and  50  of  the  third  class; 
2  bogie  cars  and  70  closed  and  50  open  freight  cars.  For  these, 
$1,474,500  will  be  appropriated.  Advertisements  for  bids  will  be 
published  in  the  near  future.    The  material  must  be  delivered  within 
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from  seven  to  ten  months.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  cars  will  also 
have  to  be  provided  for  the  Midland  Railroad  to  replace  those  which 
heretofore  have  been  leased.  The  Government,  however,  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  decision  in  regard  to  this  last  proposition,  but  will 
have  to  do  so  shortly,  as  the  leases  expire  this  fall. 


Olive  Oil  in  Spain. — Consul  Hughes  sends  from  Coburg  the 
following  translation  of  an  article  in  Nachrichten  flir  Handel  und 
Industrie,  Berlin: 

Olives  are  cultivated  in  thirty-three  provinces  of  Spain,  the  most 
extensive  groves  being  in  Ja^n,  Cordoba,  and  Seville.  The  total 
number  of  hectares  under  cultivation  is  1,153,827  (2,851,106  acres), 
of  which  71,650  hectares  are  irrigated.  The  average  yeariy  produc> 
tion  amounts  to  3,976,384  hectoliters  (8,453,930  bushels),  valued  at 
195, 437,0? 7  pesetas  ($30,095,760).  The  following  table  shows  the 
provinces  principally  engaged  in  cultivating  olives,  and  the  average 
yield  and  value  of  the  crop  in  each: 


Province. 

Plrodttc- 
Uoo. 

VMlue. 

HteMUert. 

583.737 
5B6.7Q6 

433.169 
■6o,s86 

37,691,741 
10,959,617 

5.693.876 
1,687,781 

In  1899,  the  total  harvest  yielded  7,625,050  double  centners,  from 
which  7,337,674  hectoliters  (193,614,593  gallons)  of  olive  oil  were 
produced. 


Electric  Cars  for  Rapid  Transit. — Consul-General  Guenther 

writps  fiom  I'Vankfort,  April  15,  1901: 

The  association  for  the  study  of  electric  rapid-transit  railroads 
has  issued  its  report  for  1900  Among  other  things,  it  is  Slated  that 
the  elevated  track  of  Uu  military  road  between  Berlin  and  Zossen, 
upon  which  experimt nis  will  soon  be  made,  has  been  carefully  in- 
spected and  strcngtheneti.  Tt  is  hoped  to  attain  a  speed  of  125  miles 
per  hour.  Two  cars  will  l)e  employed,  which  are  supplied  with  the 
strong  machines  required  and  will  hold  from  forty  to  fifty  passen- 
gers. The  construction  of  the  cars  and  their  equipment  differ,  in 
order  to  make  manifold  experiments.  Each  car  will  have  four 
motors,  aggregating  from  1,100  to  3,000  horsepower;  two  three-axle 
movable  trucks;  and  the  necessary  transmuters,  switching  appa- 
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ratus,  etc.  The  cars  will  be  71}^  feet  long  and  will  weigh  about  90 
tons.  The  effect  of  this  speed  on  the  elevated  track  will  also  be 
noted.  The  experiments  wilt  doubtless  prove  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance for  the  improvement  of  rapid  transit,  although  it  may  be  found 
that  the  speed  contemplated  will  not  be  feasible. 


Demand  for  Wire  Screening  in  Egypt.— Consul-General 
Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  April  9,  1901 «  says  that,  according  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Alexandria,  Egypt  consumes  a 
large  amount  of  hexagonal-mesh,  galvanized  steel-wire  screening, 
furnished  by  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  following  are 
the  sizes  in  greatest  demand,  with  prices,  including  packing  in  paper 
and  linen,  f.  o.  b.  Alexandria: 


Width  of  mesb. 

Sixc  i>l  win- 

(P»ris  scale). 

t 

Cost  per  roll  of  v>  meters 
(164.04  (cct). 

Mitttrnttert. 

Imehm. 

«3 

70.40 

16 

70.00 

13.51 

«» 

0.7486 

98.00 

lo.Si 

as 

40.70 

7.86 

i.a6o8 

6.37 

».««S4 

II 

40.70 

7M 

s> 

11 

35.41 

The  consul  adds  that  samples  should  accompany  price  lists  and 
catalogues. 


Traffic  of  the  Sudan. — Under  date  of  March  29,  1901,  Consul- 
General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  says: 

According  to  Paris  reports,  the  commerce  of  the  Sudan  in  1900 
has  been  very  favorable,  although  the  projected  railroad,  which  will 
connect  the  North  African  coast  with  the  interior,  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  Commerce  moves  by  caravan  in  the  direction  of  Tripoli 
and  Morocco. 

Linen  fabrics  come  mostly  from  Austria,  as  does  also  sugar, 
which  is  shipped  in  powdered  form  in  water-tight  sacks. 

Cotton  goods  are  mostly  of  English  manufacture. 

Perfumeries  are  an  important  article  of  commerce,  imported  by 
a  Bulgarian  house  from  German  firms  in  Leipzig.  One  caravan 
recently  contained  $4,000  worth  of  such  perfumeries. 

Tea  is  also  in  much  demand.  Notions  and  tinware,  nails,  chains, 
locks,  iron  and  brass  wire,  and  copper  bars  of  medium  size  are 
mostly  of  German  origin.  The  caravans  also  carry  jewelry  from 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
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Density  of  Population  of  Foreign  Countries.— Consul-GeRcral 
Guenther  writes  from  Frankfort^  April  26,  1901 ; 

The  Cologne  Gazette  recently  published  the  following  figures  of 
the  population  oi  various  countries  and  number  of  persons  per 
square  kilometer,  based  upon  the  latest  census  taken : 


Country. 


Russia  

I'nilcd  Stairs  

German  Empire  

Japan  

Great  Britain  and  Irel«n<l.. 

France  

Italv.....  

A  list  r  1.1  

Hungsiry  

Spain.  


*  I  iqiiftre  kiloiiictcrsfk.306i  aquare  mile. 


Year. 

1 
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P«r 

s»4uarc 

k/)<>- 
tncter.* 

5-9 

1900 

S04.* 

114.4 

iM 

3>»S73.#» 

io6.« 

fi7 

»■« 

39'9 

New  Smelter  in  British  Columbia.— Consul  Dudley,  of  Van- 

cuuver,  under  date  of  May  15,  1901,  writes  as  follows: 

Referring  to  my  report  of  March  13.  1901,*  1  give  below  extracts 
from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Garland,  secretary  of  the 
Kaslo  Smelter,  Limited: 

We  have  now  ihc  following  concessions,  etc.,  to  turn  over  to  capitalists,  "vho  will 
engage  in  the  necessary  work  and  fulfill  the  considerations  satisfactorily  to  the 
present  directors  of  the  company:  (r)  Bonus  from  the  city,  $50,000;  (2)  exemption 
from  municipal  taxation  for  a  term  of  ten  years;  (3)  good  site  of  20  acres,  with  At 
harbor,  nn  K<x>icnai  Lake;  (4)  water  rights,  with  abundance  of  fall,  conveniently 
situated  for  power  purposes. 

Coal  and  coke  can  b«  laid  down  cheaply  at  the  smelter  site.  Wood  and  timber 
are  most  conveniently  placed.  Lime  for  fluxing  is  obtainable  in  inexhaustible 
quantities  along  the  lake  shore  and  can  be  loaded  on  barges  at  a  nominal  figure. 

Our  eii^Mne-f^r  assures  us  that  the  supply  of  dry  ores  necessary  for  fluxing  the 
lead  ores  of  our  district  can  l)e  easily  obtained. 

Fur  shipping  facilities,  our  location  is  admirable.  We  are  in  direct  connection 
by  steamers  on  an  open-all>tbe>year>round  water  way.  Kootenai  Lake,  with  the  two 
great  transcontinental  lines,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern. 

In  arrangin){  with  capitalists,  we  would  expect  the  present  stockholders  to  be 
either  recouped  for  thr  amount  so  far  expended,  or  that  they  would  hold  their  stocks 
in  any  company  wiiich  would  deal  on  our  holdings. 

The  present  company  is  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  cltitensof  the  town,  who 
have  subscribed  for  enough  capital  stock  to  meet  preliminary  expenses. 

'AuvANCB  !»niiET»>  Nu.  999  (Aphl  1,  i</ui);  CuNsi;t.AK  Kei  okts  Nu.  348  iMay,  1901). 
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American  Coal  In  Japan. — Under  date  of  April  6, 1901,  Consul 
Lyon,  of  Hiogo,  sends  a  newspaper  clipping  giving  an  extract  from 
a  recent  report  of  the  British  consul  at  Nagasaki,  as  follows: 

EaHjr  in  1899,  an  experimental  cargo  of  the  United  States  sleam  coal  known  a« 
PocahontaB  was  imported  from  Philadelphia  and  sold  to  the  United  States  and  Ger« 

man  navies.  By  the  engineers  of  the  latter,  h  was  at  first  received  with  strong 
disfavor,  its  appearance  as  compared  with  that  "f  CaniifF  cial  nnt  rommentf itij;  it; 
hut  its  trials  nn  u'^r  proved  so  eminently  sati«ifartorv  that  a  lurtlu-r  carKo  now  on  its 
way  has  l»ccn  bought  by  them  in  advance.  As  Curditl  coal  can  not  now  be  purchased 
in  Nagasaki  at  much  less  than  90s.  ($21.87)  per  ton,  while  the  price  of  the  Poca- 
hontas is  only  6os.  ($14.18),  any  quantity  of  the  latter  will  no  doubt  find  a  ready 
sale.  It  possesses  most  of  the  advantages  of  Cardiff,  being  smokeless,  containing 
a  very  high  percentage  of  pure  carbon,  a  correspondingly  low  percentage  of  ash, 
and  in  addition  it  is  much  more  cleanly  to  handle.  As  an  economical  steaming 
coal,  experts  find  that  it  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  qualities  coming  from 
the  Welsh  collieries;  and  if  the  present  high  prices  continue  to  be  maintained  at  the 
latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pocahontas  will  soon  take  its  place  to  a  large 
extent  as  the  fuel  of  navies  in  the  East. 


Increased  Tariff  in  Costa  Rica.* — Minister  Merry  writes  from 

San  Jose,  May  4,  1901 : 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  issued  a  decree  increasing 
the  duties  on  all  ini})()rlalions  into  the  Republic  after  April  28,  1901, 
50  per  cent.  The  announcenu-nt  is  accompanied  with  the  suggestion 
that,  as  :in  ofTset  to  this  additioual  dtiiy,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  export  ta,\  on  coffee.  The  im portation 
of  foreign  products  during  tlie  la'it  half  of  the  year  1900  has  been 
comparatively  heavy,  and  while  the  revenue  may  not  at  tirst  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  decree,  it  will  induce  an  econ(jmy  among 
the  peof>1r  which  should  be  an  advantage  to  the  country.  Costa 
Rica  needs,  above  all  things,  a  diversity  of  production  which  will 
decrease  her  dependence  upon  any  leading  article.  While  this  ne- 
cessity is  generally  recognized,  little  progress  has  thus  far  been 
made  in  this  direction,  although  the  abundant  natural  resources  of 
the  country  admit  of  many  other  valuable  products,  among  them 
cacao,  india  rubber,  textile  rd)ers,  tropical  fruits,  etc.  The  banana 
industry  is  being  rapidly  developed  and  also  the  planting  of  india- 
rubber  trees,  the  latter,  however,  requiring  six  to  eight  years  before 
profitable  results  can  be  expected. 


Customs  Decrees  in  Mexico. — Consul  Canada,  of  Veracruz, 

May  6.  190 1.  states  that  a:i  executive  decree  luis  bt-en  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  autliorizing  collectors  of 

*Tiic  Departncat  bM  received  a  report  fromConeul  Caldwell,  of  Saw  Joe#»  covering  the  auae 

InXormaUoa. 
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customs  at  the  principal  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  to 
grant  permission  to  vessels  (without  restriction  as  to  nationality  or 
tonnage)  to  proceed  with  cargo  to,  and  discharge  same  at,  points  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico  where  no  custom-houses  exist  or  custom  officers 
are  stationed.  This  decree,  says  the  consul,  has  been  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  commerce  and  accommodating  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lesser  important  places.  If  the  cargo  is  of  Mexican  origin,  or 
has  been  naturalized  by  having  once  paid  duty,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  amount,  and  the  vessel  may  carry  to  its  full  capacity;  but  where 
the  cargo  is  foreign,  the  amount  is  fixed  by  the  duty  on  same — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  duty  on  the  cargo  must  not  be  more  than  $2,000 
Mexican  currency. 

The  consul  adds  that  another  executive  decree  has  been  promuU 
gated,  which  exempts  consular  invoices  covering  coin  of  any  country, 
or  bank  notes  of  any  of  the  banks  established  under  a  state  or  federal 
law  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  from  the  consular  fee,  provided  no 
other  merchandise  is  covered  by  said  invoice. 


Tariff*.  Changes  in  Venezuela.— Consul  Goldschmidt,  of  La 
Guayra,  May  x,  1901,  sends  translations  of  recent  executive  decrees, 
as  follows: 

AOOtTIONAL  IMPORT  DUTIRS. 

Articlb  I.  Beginning  with  May  i  next,  there  shall  be  charged  in  all  cusiom- 
houses  a  transit  doty  of  ft$  per  cent  of  the  taxes  which  each  importer  pays.* 

Art.  2.  Out  nf  the  proceeds  of  this  25  per  cent,  there  shall  be  paid  90  percent 
to  the  States  of  the  Union  as  revenue  assigned  by  the  constitution  and  $  percent  to 
public  works. 

RK1>UCT10N  UK  EXPORT  DUTIES. 

Wfiereas  toffee  is  rhcapcntMi  in  forritfn  markrt*  l>y  abundant  crops  of  other 
countries,  causing  depression  among  our  ugriculturai  interests,  and  whereas  it  is 
desired  to  develop  the  cultivation  of  cacao,  the  exports  of  cattle,  and  the  planting 
of  cotton,  it  is  decreed: 

Artici.k  I.  Hej^inning  the  ist  of  May  next  the  territorial  dudes,  which  by 
decree  of  October  3,  1900,  were  placfrd  on  coffee,  cacao,  cattle,  and  cotton,  are 
abolished. 


t 

Dominican  Export  Duties  Abolished. — The  Department  has 
received  from  Consul-General  Maxwell,  of  Santo  Domingo,  under 
date  of  April  17,  1901,  copy  of  a  message  of  the  President  to 
Congress  regarding  the  suppression  of  export  duties.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  message,  a  law,  taking  effect  May  i,  1901,  has  been 
enacted  abolishing  the  duty  on  all  articles  of  export.  The  annual 
revenues  from  export  duties,  adds  Mr.  Maxwell,  amounted  to  about 

•Note  bv  CowstL.— These  dutic»  were  formerly  ti*i  per  cent. 
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oiu-foiittli  of  the  total  income  of  the  Republic.  The  stalisiirs  for 
iQoo  furnislied  l)v  ilu-  Minister  <>f  the  Treasury  and  Commerf f  give 
tlie  t'ollowinir  favorable  llgiirt-s:  Iiii[>>it  duties,  $i ,  7  56, 266.  i  (j :  ex- 
port duties,  ^635. -85.  55.  Deductint^  from  the  export  duties 
491.85  for  the  differential  duiies.  there  n  iu.*ins  ?.=;o5.  293.  70.  Taking 
the  revenue  for  the  first  tiiree  inoutlis  oi  lyoi  ($697,654.05)  as  a 
basis,  the  revenue  for  the  year  may  be  estimated  at  $2, 285, 3.: .2.50, 
from  which,  deducting  tlie  export  dut\-  of  S505.  293. 70.  there  remains 
$2,285,32^.50,  with  which  sutn  tlie  Ciuvernnient  can  meet  its  esti- 
mated expenses  and  most  pressing  obligations. 


Trade  Opportunities  in  Mexico. — The  following  translation 
from  a  German  paper  is  sent  by  Vice-Consul-Gcncral  Murphy,  uf 
Franlcfort,  April  6,  1901: 

The  demand  for  corrugated  iron  is  growinjj  rapidly  in  Mexico,  ihc  amount  im- 
ported having  increased  from  /"*'', 7=;"  in  1898  to /"i 27.750  (^41 7, ^'ws  to  <')2t/>i2)  in 
1699.  This  articlf  is  supplied  cliielly  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Ger- 
many. Competition  is  sharp,  and  those  firms  secure  the  orders  which  are  able  to 
fill  ihem  most  promptly  and  cheaply.  The  demaiul  is  not  limited  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  but  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  aI?;o  nn  active  demand  for — 

(l\  Agricultural  machine*:  and  implements.  These  are  suppltcf!  rhietlv  by  the 
United  States  at  present.  In  making  deliveries,  it  is  advisable  to  furnish  duplicates 
of  breakable  parts. 

(3)  Machines  and  tools  for  mines.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  the  sate  of 
these  articles,  although  many  American  agencies  have  already  been  established. 

(})  Pumps  and  other  appliances  for  removing  writer  from  mine*;. 
(t>  Huilding  tools,  cutlery,  and  all  sorts  of  iron  and  steel  wares  of  good  quality; 
also  chirurgical  instruments. 

(5)  Paints  and  lacqner. 

(6)  Glass,  porcelain,  and  faience  wares;  fancy  articles  of  leather — for  example, 

pocketbooks,  card  cases,  etc.  These  articles  must,  however,  be  finished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  local  uste. 


German  Settlements  in  South  Brazil. — Vice-Consul-Geucial 
Murphy  transmits,  from  Frankfort.  April  6,  1901,  translation  of  an 
article  in  a  Berlin  paper,  as  follows: 

Reports  of  a  contradictory  character  have  from  time  to  time  been  received  in 

Germany  relative  lo  the  actual  ciMiiIiuun  of  the  German  settlements  in  southern 
D;  I /i!.  It  is.  however,  heyond  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  Germans  have  s<^ttl<  <5 
there,  and  that  tbeir  <  ulonie*:  are  prospering  and  growing.  Unfavoralflc  reports 
in  regard  to  political  and  industrial  dithculties  encountered  by  German  settlers  in 
BfBxll  cootinne,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  thorough  and  carefully  formulated 
No  250—9 
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plans  of  the  Hanseatic  Colonization  Company,  whose  work  is  being  accomplished 
more  slowly  th«n  i»  demanded  by  the  inierevu  of  these  German  colonies,  which 
»ce  so  closely  connected  with  Germnny  by  racial  ties,  A  new  handboolc  for  emi- 
grants, entitled  rrcnnan  Colonial  Life  in  the  State  of  San  Catharina,  in  South 

Prri/i!  will,  h  i?  believed,  remove  all  doubt*;  in  rftrnrd  to  th!<;  portlnn  of  South 
AmcrK  a,  where  already  almost  one-third  of  the  popu.at  mn  GcriTian.  From  this 
hook,  it  appears  thai  ai  present  the  German  colony  "  Hansa  '  ofifers  special  attrac« 
tions  to  settlers.  The  German  colonists  live  in  settiements  of  their  own,  which  are 
governed  by  officials  who  are  Germans. 


Cement  for  South  Africa. — Consul-General  Guenther  writes 
from  Frankfort,  April  15,  1901 : 

According  to  official  reports,  South  Africa  is  a  good  marlcet  for 
cement.  All  public  buildings,  stores,  and  dwellings  are  coated  with 
cement.  There  are  very  few  wooden  buildings  erected.  The  ma- 
sons in  South  Africa  are  mostly  Malays.  They  arc  skilled  in  their 
trade  and  do  the  work  very  neatly.  Cement  is  also  largely  used  in 
the  ronstriictioii  of  aqueducts,  wliarves.  chimneys,  walls,  etc.  While 
the  [)rin<  ipal  import  of  eement  is  Ironi  Great  Britain,  considerable 
quantities  are  also  imported  from  Belgium  and  (jcrmany,  the  latter, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  increasing.  Belgium  cement  is  of  trood 
quality  and  as  cheap  as  the  English  article.  The  reports  state  that 
American  cement  cfnild  compete  well,  as  transportation  from  our 
country  is  not  higher  than  from  Kurope.  Cement  can  not  be 
manufactured  in  South  Africa,  for  lack  of  raw  material. 


Business  Firms  in  Switzerland. — Consul  Morgan  writes  from 
Aarau,  April  10,  1901: 

Nearly  every  mail  which  comes  to  this  office  brings  letters  from 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  asking  for  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  firms  doing  business  in  Switzerland,  presumably  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  out  circulars,  etc.  While  this  office  is  always 
willing  to  comply  with  the  request,  it  often  happens  that  the  firms 
doing  business  in  the  particular  line  requested  are  so  numerous  that 
it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  relatively  small  number  of  names.  I 
would  suggest  that  those  desiring  the  information  as  above  set  forth 
should  purchase  the  Registre  du  Commerce,  which  is  published 
annually  and  contains  the  name  and  address  of  every  business  house 
in  Switzerland,  and  is  so  arranged  in  one  part  of  the  volume  that 
the  different  lines  of  business  are  grouped  under  separate  headings 
for  ready  reference.  The  cost  of  the  Register  is  $i  and  it  can  be 
obtained  from  any  bookseller  in  Switzerland. 
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German  Potatoes  for  America. — Consul  Warner  reports  from 

Leipzig,  April  16,  1901: 

Potatoes  are  being  exported  from  this  section  to  the  Ignited 
States  for  ihc  first  time  this  year.  So  far,  the  shii>ments  made  have 
been  small,  but  the  indications  are  that  the  volume  will  increase. 
Orders  for  next  season  are  heavy.  The  German  potatoes  are  smaller 
than  ours.  Those  exported  are  known  to  the  trade  as  "old  pota- 
toes" and  are  to  be  used  almost  entirely  by  the  large  hotels  for 
making  potato  salad.  Americans  should  supply  this  demand  by 
purchasing  seed  potatoes  liere  and  raising  them  at  home.  They 
could  be  sold  at  a  greater  profit  than  is  made  on  the  potatoes  now 
grown,  as  the  Germans  can  afford  to  raise  them,  pay  freightage  and 
our  import  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  still  find  the  business 
remunerative. 


Demand  for  Electric  Machinery  in  Spain* — Consul-General 
Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  under  date  of  April  27,  1901,  says  that,  ac- 
cording to  Informations  ct  renseignements  de  I'office  national  du 
commerce  exterieur,  a  new  electrical  company,  the  "Sociedad  Gen- 
eral Gallego  de  Electricidad,"  has  just  been  formed  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  pesetas,  and  two  of  its  engineers, 
Messrs.  Ernsto  Presser  and  Adolfo  Rarbe,  of  Madrid,  have  been 
instructed  to  procure  the  necessary  machinery,  etc. 

According  to  the  same  jnihlication,  another  company  has  also 
been  formed  at  Saragossa — the  "Sociedad  de  Aprovechamiento  del 
Rio  CTallegos — with  a  capital  of  3,500,000  pesetas.  Thjs  company 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  machinery  and  apparatus. 


New  Electric  Railroad  in  Russia. — Consul  General  Guenther 
sends  the  lollowing,  dated  h'rankfort,  April  30.  1901  : 

The  first  electric  suburban  railro.id  in  Russia  w.is  opened  for 
traffic  this  year.  It  connects  the  nsau ufacturing  city  of  Lod/.  in 
Russian  Poland,  with  the  neighboring  towns  of  Zgier/.  and  Pabia- 
nice.  and  is  13^^  miles  in  lengLl:.  The  Thompson-Houston  motors 
used  were  furnished  by  the  Russian  Electricity  Union.  The  road 
is  owned  by  a  company  of  Polish  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $560,000.  The  charter  provides  that  the 
Government  shall  receive  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  shall  have 
the  right  to  purchase  after  twenty  years;  and  that  the  road  and  all 
equipment  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Government  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty -eight  years. 
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Remodeling  Russian  Harbors.— Under  aate  of  May  i,  1901, 
Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  reports  that  the  Russian 
Government  has  concluded  to  remodel  the  harbor  works  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  to  conform  with  modern  requirements. 
The  consul-general  adds  that  it  is  also  contemplated  to  separate  the 
naval  from  the  commercial  harbors.  Cronstadt  will  become  a  naval 
port  only,  and  will  be  closed  to  merchant  vessels,  while  St.  Peters- 
burg will  be  the  commercial  harbor.  On  the  Black  Sea,  the  com- 
mercial  harbor  at  Sebastopol  will  be  removed  to  Feodosia. 


New  Railroad  Bridge  in  Russia.— Consul  Huglics,  of  Cuburg, 
April  26.  1 901,  says  that,  according  to  Russian  official  publications, 
the  old  wooden  boat  bridt^c  over  the  Amu  Davja,  on  the  Middle 

Asiatic  Railroad,  near  Tscliardjni,  will  be  replaced  by  an  iron  Ijriiijj^f 
5,000  feel  in  lenjj^ih.  'i'hc  new  structure,  continues  the  consul,  is  lo 
be  built  in  sut  ii  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  river  from  shifting  the  l)riilge 
foundations.  According  to  the  plans  published,  there  are  to  be  24 
piers,  each  about  1S5  I'ccl  apart.  The  total  wcigJit  of  the  structure 
will  be  about  5,190  tons,  and,  it  is  estimated,  tlur  cost  will  be  about 
$2,558,500.  The  consul  suggests  that  this  may  l>e  an  opportunity 
for  American  bridge  builders,  if  ininieduite  action  is  taken. 


Cotton  in  Russia. — Deputy  Consul-General  Hanauer  writes 
from  Frankfort,  April  22,  1901: 

Russia  is  one  of  the  few  states  which  put  a  duty  on  imported 
cotton,  and  this  is  heavier  (3.15  rubles  j^er  pood)  than  that  levied  in 
most  countries.  This  is  equivalent  to  almost  $5  per  iio  ptjundsand 
amounts  to  ibfiut  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  staple.  Owing  to 
this  tax,  the  imjjorLation  of  cotton  diminished  by  nearly  2.000,000 
poods  (72,224,000  pounds)  in  1899,  while  the  production  of  i.iw  cot- 
ton in  Russian  central  Asia  increased  34  per  cent  in  the  same  year, 
24,300,000  poods  (877, 521,600  pounds)  being  raised.  Grain  fields 
in  that  territory  are  now  planted  with  cotton,  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  fiber  is  mucli  more  profitable  than  that  of  wheat.  Russia,  it 
may  be  expected,  will  soon  supply  her  own  needs  in  cotton. 

Caspian-Black  Sea  Canal. — Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  April 
12,  1 901,  informs  the  Department  that  a  canal  to  unite  the  Caspian 
and  Black  seas  is  under  consideration.  The  projected  water  way  will 
be  32  feet  deep  and  about  150  feet  broad;  will  begin  at  Astrakhan, 
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on  the  Caspian,  and  end  at  the  harbor  of  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  about  40,000,000  rubles 
({^20,600,000).  The  center  of  Russian  trade  and  manufacture,  adds 
the  consul,  is  gradually  shifting  southward,  where  the  production  of 

iron,  coal,  and  petroleum  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  metallurgical 
industries  and  the  trade  in  cotton  from  middle  Asia  are  also  being 
largely  developed.  The  railroads  at  times  prove  insufficient  carriers, 
and  the  construction  of  other  roads  and  the  digging  of  this  canal 
will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
commerce. 


Manufacture  of  Celluloid  in  France.— Consul  Hughes,  of 
Coburg.  under  date  of  April  i^,  1901,  writes  as  follows: 

Celluloid  has  always  been  manufactured  by  dissolvimr  nitrocellu- 
lose in  camphor — that  is  to  say.  forming  a  mixture  of  nitroc  ellulose, 
camphor,  and  alrohf)!.  But  there  are  other  ways  r>f  mixing  it. 
Accordini^  to  a  publication  of  the  Socicte  (jcncrale  pour  la  fabri- 
cation (ies  tnaliercs  {)lastiques  de  Paris,  celluloid  can  he  made  by 
using  iiaph uialene  instead  of  camphor.  The  celluloid  thus  pro- 
duced, ihc  paper  adds,  is  just  as  good  as,  if  not  better  thati,  that  in 
which  camphor  forms  one  of  the  ingredients. 


Farmers'  Unions  in  Germany. — Consul  Hughes  reports  from 
Coburg,  April  ta,  1901: 

The  farmers  of  the  Bavarian  and  Wurttemberg  AU^u  districts 
have  combined  for  the  purpose  of  buying  all  their  fertilizers,  both 
chemical  and  natural,  at  the  best  wholesale  prices  and  on  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  They  use  about  1,000  wagontoads  (of  200 
cwt.)  per  year.  It  is  also  rumored  that  they  intend  to  buy  all  their 
agricultural  and  other  machines  the  same  way.  It  would  be  well 
for  American  sellers  of  artificial  fertilizers  and  for  makers  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  machinery  to  look  up  the  persons  having  charge  of 
this  enterprise. 


New  Commercial  School  at  Cologne. — Consul  Hughes,  of 
Coburu;,  April  iJS,  1901,  says  that  the  commercial  school  at  Cologne, 
which  was  opened  .\jiril  i.  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Gernumv  that 
has  l)een  started  as  a  perfectly  indcpendenl  institution,  without  the 
assistance  of  some  older  seat  of  learning.  Every  kind  or  sort  of 
knowledge,  says  the  ccmsul,  that  can  in  any  way  be  used  in  com- 
mercial, banking,  or  counting-house  life  is  to  be  taught  in  precise 
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detail.  In  fact,  the  ohjet.  t  of  the  founders  is  to  make  the  school 
the  best  in  the  world,  not  only  theoretically,  but  from  a  practical 
staii(lp(,)int,  A  special  department  is  to  be  create(i  for  young  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  liave  not  been  able  to  en'<>\'  the  higher 
educational  branches,  to  enable  them  to  perfect  themselves  in  com- 
mercial and  financial  knowledge. 


German  Wine-Trade  Directory.— Consul  Schumann  seods  the 
following,  dated  Mainz,  April  23,  1901 : 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  wine  and  kindred  trades  to  know 
that  there  is  published  in  this  city  a  directory  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  wine  merchants,  manufacturers  of  sparkling 
wine,  distillers,  wine>room  keepers,  agents,  and  wine^com mission 
brokers  of  Germany.  The  price  of  the  directory  is  12.60  marks  ($3), 
postage  to  foreign  countries  included.  The  directory  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  publisher,  J.  Dtenier,  No.  i9Grosse  Bleiche,  Mainz, 
Germany. 

British  Barley  and  New  Sugar  Duty. — Consul  Marshal  Hal- 
stead,  of  Birmingham,  under  date  of  May  2.  1901,  notes  complaints 
published  in  the  London  Times,  to  the  effect  that  the  new  sugar  duty 
will  lessen  the  use  of  British  malting  barley.  The  writer  points  out 
that  malt  made  from  British  barley,  when  used  for  brewing  purposes, 
requires  the  admixture  of  either  a  percentage  of  sugar  or  of  a  still 
larc:er  percentage  of  malt  from  foreign  barley,  and  he  explains  that 
with  the  new  duty  the  beers  containing  a  large  proportion  of  English 
barley  will  be  taxed  more  highly  than  those  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  foreign  barley.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  decrease  the 
per  cent  of  British  barley  used. 


British  Market  for  Horses.— Consul-General  Guenther  writes 
from  Frankfort,  March  29,  1901: 

In  consequence  of  the  South  African  war,  horses  are  in  great 
demand  in  England.  Between  October,  1899,  and  the  31st  of  Janu 
ary,  1901,  35,775  mares  and  geldings  and  3,627  stallions  were  bought 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  South  Africa;  other  countries  furnished 
36,314  mares  and  geldings  and  35,516  stallions  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  British  horses,  especially  those  from  Ireland,  are  said  to  have 
been  the  most  desirable,  those  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
following. 
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British  Invention  for  Aerial  Navigation. — Consul-General 
Guenther  sends  the  following  from  Frankfort,  dated  April  13,  1901: 

German  papers  report  that  an  Englishman,  Mr.  11.  Iloubon,  has 
invented  a  process  for  making  very  pure  hydrogen  from  acetylene. 
He  condenses  acetylene  in  a  Caillet  steel  bomb  up  to  5  atmospheres, 
and  ignites  it  by  means  of  electricity.  Hydrogen  and  carbon  are 
formed;  the  latter  precipitates  in  the  form  of  fine  soot.  The  process 
is  without  danppr  and  makes  it  possible  to  generate  hydrogen  on 
a  large  scale  very  cheaply.  This  invention  may  mean  much  for 
t>anoun  technics,  as  the  present  methods  of  making  hydrogen  are 
exuensive. 

Practical  Result  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.— Under  date  of 
March  27,  ConsuUGeneral  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  says  that 
the  captain  of  a  channel  mail  steamer,  which  is  equipped  with  an 
apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy,  reports  that  on  his  last  trip  a 
message  was  received  from  the  French  light-ship,  which  is  anchored 
about  25  sea  miles  from  Dunkirk,  stating  that  the  latter  would  be 
unable  to  light  up  the  next  night  unless  help  arrived  from  shore. 
The  captain  at  once  sent  a  second  wireless  message  to  La  Panne, 
on  the  Belgian  coast,  from  which  point  it  was  forwarded  to  Dun- 
kirk by  the  regular  telegraph  line.  From  this  place,  a  boat  was 
dispatched  to  the  light-ship  and  the  necessary  repairs  were  made. 


Wireless  Telegraphy  in  the  Mediterranean.— Consul  Grout, 
of  Malta,  notes  that  recent  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy  off 
the  coast  there  have  resulted  in  the  successful  transmission  of  a 
message  134  miles.  While  experimenting  on  a  ship  in  the  open  sea, 
he  adds,  the  operators  were  surprised  to  receive  a  message  in  Italian, 
asking  as  to  the  position  of  the  ship.  It  afterward  turned  out  that 
the  message  came  from  an  Italian  war  vessel  at  Syracuse. 


Telegraph  Wires  Laid  on  Snow. — Consul-General  Guenther, 
of  Frankfort,  April  13,  1901,  says  that,  according  to  experiments 
conducted  by  Mr.  H.  Janssen  on  Mont  Blanc,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
erect  poles  for  stringing  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  in  snow- 
covered  countries.  If  the  snow  is  several  inches  thick,  it  serves  as  a 
good  insulator;  the  wires  can  simply  be  laid  down  and  be  ready  for 
transmission  of  messages.  The  consul-general  adds  that  similar 
experiments  with  equally  favorable  results  were  made  on  Mount 
iEtna. 
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Typewriters  in  the  Netherlands:  Correction. — Consul  Hill 
writes  from  Amsti  rdam,  April  15.  1901: 

In  my  report  <»f  January  22,  1901,*  the  01ivt:i  and  the  Barlock 
were  noted  atnonv;  the  less  expensive  machines  here,  which  was 
aerordini^  to  inturniation  from  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  type- 
writers in  Amsterdam;  both  tliese  should  be  placed  among  the 
hig"h-priccd  machines,  such  as  the  Remington,  Underwood,  etc.  I 
am  told  by  the  local  representative  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  Com- 
pany thai  the  price  at  which  the  machine  is  sold  here  is  ^22  ($107). 


Danish  Substitute  for  Rubber. — Consul  Freeman  sends  the 
following  from  Copenhagen,  April  25,  1901: 

This  office  is  de'uged  with  letters  from  American  manufacturers 
in  i«  g.ird  to  a  report  emanating  from  Bergen,  Norway,f  to  the  effect 
that  a  chemist  of  Copenhagen  had  discovered  a  process  for  manu- 
facturing out  of  asphalt  a  material  called  *'solicum/'  which  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  rubber.  No  process  has  been  patented  or  dis- 
covered in  Denmark  for  manufacturing  such  a  material  out  of 
asphalt.  A  chemist  named  C.  A.  R.  Steenstrup  has  recently  patented 
a  process  for  making  solicum  from  old  rubber  and  oil.  Its  effi- 
ciency  as  a  substitute  for  pure  rubber  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 


Allegred  Process  of  Preserving:  Butter.—Consul  Freeman,  of 
Copenhagen,  under  date  of  April  22,  1901,  says: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  so  many  inquiries  from  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  reported  discovery  of  a  new  and  successful  process  for 
preserving  butter,  meat,  eggs,  etc.,  that  I  am  led  to'  suggest  that 
notice  be  given  in  the  Consular  Reports  that  the  so-called  discovery 
is  a  failure.  Thie  alleged  inventor  applied  for  a  patent,  but  his  ap- 
plication was  rejected.  The  sealed  package  of  butter  which  was 
presented  as  a  test  of  the  process  bore  a  notary's  certificate  as  having 
been  sealed  up  in  1900,  but  it  was  proved  that  the  butter  had  been 
preserved  only  a  few  weeks,  the  date — February,  1901 — having  been 
surreptitiously  changed  to  read  February,  1900. 


Artificial  Sulphur  Water.— Under  date  of  April  i6,  1901, 
Consul -General  Guenther  reports  from  Frankfort: 

The  eminent  French  chemist  Mr.  Armand  Gautier  has  reported 
a  discovery  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  which  may  prove  of 

•AuvANCE  SiiEKTs  No.  ^60  (February  ly,  i^ui);  Consular  Kki-ukts  No.  147  (April,  lyoa). 
tSec  AitvAKCR  Shbbts  No.  991  (Maivh  m,  tqot);  Consvlak  RsroRTs  No.  a4HUm.f,  i«di). 
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great  hyj^ienic  value.  He  has  f  nuui  ihal  finely  powdered  volcanic 
stones,  treated  by  boiling  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  250"  to  300*^ 
Celsius,  yield  a  liquid  identical  in  composition  with  the  ordinary 
sulphur  water  of  mineral  springs,  except  that  it  is  stronger  than  the 
latter. 

An  Antidote  to  Mosquito  Poison. — Consul-General  Gucaihcr 
writes  from  Frankfort,  April  16,  1901  : 

Prof.  Dr.  V'oges.  the  director  of  the  national  board  of  health 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  accDrding  tu  German  j)apers,  has  found  a  remedy 
for  mosquito  bites.  He  slates  that  he  discovered  it  by  accident 
during  his  trip  to  Paraguay  to  study  the  pcht.  He  had  been  sup- 
plied with  all  sorts  of  remedies,  among  them  "naphthalene,"  an 
article  of  no  value  whatever  against  the  pest;  but  on  using  it  for 
mosquito  bites,  he  found  it  of  surprising  effect.  It  neutralize  the 
poison,  even  when  the  ^pot  bitten  is  greatly  inflamed.  If  fresh  bites 
are  rubbed  with  naphthalene,  no  swelling  follows.  The  professor 
considers  naphthalene  almost  a  specific  against  mosquito  poison. 


Combination  of  Scandinavian  Match  Factories.— Under  date 
of  April  36,  1901,  Consul  Bergh,  of  Gothenburg,  says: 

The  Gothenburg  Post  contains  an  article  which  in  translation 
reads  as  follows: 

According  to  the  Copenhagen  newspaper  Horsen,  the  negotiations  concerning 
the  combination  of  the  Scandinavian  match  factories  are  now  nearly  completed. 
The  combination  will  include  all  the  Danish  match  factories  and  several  Swedish 
and  one  English  match  factory,  which  together  will  form  a  large  joint«stock  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  about  5,400.000  kronor  (^1,447,200).  No  new  shares 
will  be  issued  for  the  time  being.  The  company  will  have  offices  in  the  free  port 
at  Copenhagen  and  in  Hamburg  and  London. 


Cotton  Culture  in  Hungary.— Consul  Mahin,  of  Reichenberg, 
under  date  of  April  22,  1901,  reports: 

It  is  intended  this  year  to  essay  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton 
plant  in  Hungary.  It  is  said  that  it  will  ripen  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  Kingdom ;  the  efforts  to  grow  cotton  in  the  lower  provinces  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  same  latitude  as  Hungary,  have  been  success- 
ful. It  is  probable  that  bounties  will  be  paid  the  cotton  planters,  in 
keeping  with  Hungary's  liberal  treatment  of  th*t  founders  of  factories. 
More  or  less  success  is  now  attending  the  culture  of  cotton  in  Spain, 
southern  Italy,  Macedonia,  and  Malta. 
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Demand  for  Palms  in  Hungary.— Consul  Chester  writes  from 
Budapest,  May  14,  1901,  that  Mr.  D.  Schneider,  a  florist  and  manu« 
facturer  of  artificial  flowers  of  that  city  (VIII  J6zsef  K5nlt,  6a), 
desires  the  names  of  firms  in  Florida  exporting  prepared  palms,  a 
stock  of  which  Mr.  Schneider  keeps  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
books  of  reference  in  the  consulate  give  the  names  of  manufacturers 
only,  and  the  consul  thinks  that  if  a  book  giving  the  names  of 
exporters  of  raw  materials  were  sent  him,  it  might  aid  in  promoting 
trade. 

Tea  in  the  Caucasus. — Consular  Ageiu  Harris  reports  from 
Eibenstock,  April  26,  1901  : 

Tlie  cultivation  of  cotto.i  in  ihc  Caucasus  has  been  attended  with 
such  success  that  the  Russian  Goverument  has  decideti  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  tea  into  that  province.  In  1900,  nine  trial  plantations 
were  laid  out  in  the  districts  of  Osurgei  and  Kutais.  The  results 
have  been  such  that  new  plantations  will  be  laid  out  in  the  districts 
of  Mingrelien  and  Sentum.  Plants  and  seeds  have  been  collected 
for  this  purpose  from  the  best  tea  provinces  of  China. 


The  Kaiser  WUhelm  Canal.—Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg, 
April  22,  1901,  quotes  the  following  tig u res  from  the  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  during  1899  and  1900: 


Description. 


Veueli  wAag  canal.  nuptber 

TonnaKe»...............  

Toll  collected.....  


j6,534 


1900. 


Zinc  Poison  in  Colored  Hosiery.-^Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg, 
April  23,  1 90 1,  says  that  the  bad  effects  of  wearing  pearl-gray  silk 
hosiery,  colored  by  repeated  baths  in  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Adolph  Jolles  before  the  Vienna  Medical 
Society.  Dr.  Jolles,  adds  the  consul,  showed  conclusively  that  as 
much  as  35  per  cent  of  the  zinc  coloring  matter  was  still  on  the 
hosiery  when  it  was  packed  for  market,  and  that  the  danger  from 
absorbing  this  poison  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  was  very  great. 


Charters  for  the  Canary  Islands.— Consul  Berliner,  of  Ten- 
eriffe,  April  3,  1901,  says  that  charters  of  American  vessels  arriving 
at  that  port  invariably  contain  the  following  clause:  Consular  fees 
to  be  paid  by  the  consignee  of  the  vessel,*'  when,  according  to  law. 
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all  consular  fees  are  charged  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  Mr. 
Berliner  suggests  that  this  clause  should  be  erased.  He  also  thinks 
that  some  statement  in  regard  to  towage  in  and  out  of  port  should 
be  inserted  in  all  charters,  as  this  would  effect  a  saving  to  the  vessel 
of  from  $2$  to  $so. 


German  Enterprise  in  Central  America. — The  Department 
has  received  the  following  translation  from  the  Berlin  South  Ameri- 
can Outlook,  forwarded  by  Vice-Consul-General  Murphy,  of'Frank- 
lort,  under  date  of  April  6,  1901 : 

German  trade  continues  to  develop  rapidly  in  Central  America.  Fully  $6o,ooo,- 
000  of  German  capital  is  invested  in  Central  American  enterprises,  and  German 
plantations  occupy  an  area  of  740,000  acres.  Lari^e  German  business  houses  in 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica  cuntrul,  in  addition  to  the  entire  traffic 
between  Germany  and  Central  America,  almost  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  five 
republics  with  England  and  California.  The  shipping  trade  along  the  Central 
American  coasts  is  to  a  large  extent  in  German  hands. 


New  Nicaraguan  Loati.— Consul  Donaldson,  of  Managua,  in- 
forms the  Department  tliat  the  Nicaraguan  Governmeni  has  floated 
the  Vfilnniary  loan  of  1,000,000  pesos  ($451,000*)  autliorized  by 
executive  decree  of  February  4  last.  The  purpose  of  this  loan, 
says  the  lonsul,  is  to  raise  funds  lor  the  construction  of  the  new 
Central  Railway.  The  bonds,  wtiich  were  taken  up  by  local  mer- 
chants and  business  men.  are  guaranteed  by  40  per  cent  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  collected  at  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  10  per  cent 
of  those  at  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Vice-Consul  Scott,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  also  reports  the  loan; 
he  notes  that  60  j)er  cent  thereof  is  to  be  in  legal  currency  and  40 
per  cent  in  consolidated  customs  bonds. 


Trade  Notes  from  Honduras. — The  Department  has  received 
a  letter  from  an  American  residing  in  Honduras,  suggcslinj^  that  our 
trade  in  that  Republic  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  {larcels  post  and  the  postal-money-order  system.  He 
adds  that  Truxillo.  being  the  point  at  whiclj  goods  arrive  and  leave 
daily  for  the  interior,  wt.juld  be  an  excellent  center  for  a  purchasing 
agency  and  a  bank.  The  projected  railway  in  Honduras  will  have 
its  terminus  at  Truxillo,  which  will  make  it  a  desirable  shipping 
point  for  American  miners  and  ragcbers. 

•  T.i  k  i  n  K  ibe  ▼aiuatioa  «r  the  Central  American  peio  hf  the  United  Sutet  TresMiry,  April  i,  1901^ 
at  45.1  cent*. 
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Dock  at  Corinto. — Consul  Donaldson  reports  from  Managua, 

April  12.  1 90 1  : 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  signed  a  contract  with  Mr. 
T.  Solomon,  an  American  citizen  residing  in  Bluefields,  for  the 
construction  of  a  dock  at  the  port  of  Corinto.  The  Hock  is  to  be 
500  feet  long  hy  .^15  feet  wide  and  to  be  constructed  of  iron;  it  is 
to  cost  $150,000  gold  and  to  be  ready  for  public  use  whhin  one 
year  As  compensation  for  the  capital  invested,  Mr.  Solomon  will 
be  allowed  to  collect  from  10  to  15  cents  per  cwt.  for  freight  and 
10  cents  for  each  passenger  embarking  at  or  disembarking  from  the 
port. 


New  River  Steamer  at  Froatera. — Consul  Canada  reports 

from  Veracruz.  May  7.  1901: 

On  May  5,  a  new  steamer  was  placed  in  service  in  the  port  of 
Frontera.  to  be  employed  in  transporting  passengers  and  freight 
between  points  along  the  extensive  river  system  of  the  State  of 
Tabasco.  It  was  constructed  at  Frontera,  all  foreign  material  used 
in  h^r  construction  being  brought  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences,  inrhiding  a  good  search 
light,  and  will  make  soeed  of  12  miles  per  hour. 


Tacoma-Liverpool  Steamship  Line. — The  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  has  received  from  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Board  of  Trade  the  announcement  that  a  new  line  of  steamers 
has  been  established  to  ply  between  Tacoma  and  Liverpool,  via 
the  Suez  Canal,  touching  at  Manila  and  other  Philippine  ports, 
all  the  Straits  ports,  and  those  of  India,  Arabia,  Egypt,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Continent.  There  are  nine  ships  engaged  in  this 
line,  with  a  tonnage  varying  from  4,000  to  1 1,000  tons. 


Coai  Mining  in  Dutch  India. — Under  date  of  May  2,  1901. 
Consul  Hill,  of  Amsterdam,  reports: 

During  the  last  six  years,  the  Onibilien  coal  mines  in  Sumatra 
have  been  worked  on  Government  account,  the  production  increasing 
from  108,000  tons  in  1895  to  196,000  tons  in  1900.  The  production 
price  in  1895  was  3.10  florins  ($1.^5);  in  1899,  3.16  florins  ($1.27). 
In  coal  mining  .tnd  railway  transport,  the  Government  made  a  net 
profit  of  381,000  florins  {$i  53, 162).  The  railway  has  been  lately  im- 
proved, and  now  affords  regular  transportation  facilities  for  360,000 
tons  per  year.  According  to  reports,  large  quantities  of  excellent 
coal  have  been  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Atjeh. 
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Manila  Cigars  in  Java. — Consul  Hill,  of  Amsterdam,  April  4, 
1901,  savs  that,  in  view  of  the  decline  in  the  iinportatiun  of  Manila 
cigars  into  Java  from  127,600  j>ouiuls  in  1894  to  12,632  pounds  in 
1900,  the  director  of  finances  has  been  petiiiuiied  to  abolish  the 
preferential  duty  on  these  goods.  The  present  tariff  on  Manila 
cigars  is  80  cents  a  thousand,  while  other  cigars  pay  only  20  cents. 


Amsterdam-Hawaii  Parcels-Post  Rates.— -Consul  Hill,  of 
Amsterdam,  March  28,  1901,  reports  the  following  parcels-post  rates 
on  packages  sent  from  that  city  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands : 

Florins. 

Parcels  up  tn  i  kilogram  (2.?  pounds)   2.00    =$0.  So 

Parcels  Ironi  I  lo  3  kilfi^;ramt>  (2.2  to  ^.6  pounds)   4.  \2%=  1.66 

Parcels  from  3  to  5  kilograms  (b.6  lo  11  pounds).   6.25    —  2.51 


Chinese  Demand  for  Stearin  Candles.— Consul-General  Guen- 
ther,  of  Frankfort,  April  i,  1901,  says  that  the  German  consul- 
general  at  London,  In  a  report  to  the  Reichsamt,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Holland  have  recently 
exported  large  quantities  of  stearin  candles  to  China,  where  a  good 
market  for  this  article  is  said  to  exist.  The  price  of  popular  brands, 
per  dozen  pounds  in  a  package,  f.  o.  b.  London,  varies  from  4s.  4d. 
($1.05)  to  5s.  3d.  ($].35)- 


Demand  for  Steel  Rails  in  New  South  Wales.— Consul- 
General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  May  4,  1901,  quotes  from  German 
newspapers  a  dispatch  from  Sydney  to  the  following  efiect: 

The  Government  calls  for  bids  for  furnishing  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
steel  rails,  which  shall  be  manufactured  In  New  South  Wales  and  be  delivered 
within  four  years.  This  involves  the  establishment  of  large  iron  works  in  ihc 
culuiiy.  A  deposit  of  $48,6^0  is  required  as  security  that  the  contract  will  be 
carried  out.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  the  price  6f  the  rails  shall  not  exceed  the 
price  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  plus  the  freight. 


Steel  Rails  for  Queensland.— Writing  from  Frankfort  under 
date  of  March  25.  \<)o\,  Cdnsiil-Cicneral  Guenther  says  that,  accord- 
ing to  recent  press  dispatches  from  Melbourne,  the  Queensland 
government  will  receive  bids  for  large  quantities  of  42  and  61  pound 
steel  rails  for  the  new  railroad  authorized  by  that  province. 
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Steamship  Concession  in  Liberia.— Consul-General  Smith 
reports  from  Monrovia,  February  28,  1901,  that  the  Liberian  Govern- 
ment has  granted  to  the  Afro-American  Steamship  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  the  right  to  establish  a  steamship  line  between 
Boston  and  Liberia;  to  build  wharves,  quays,  railways,  and  tram- 
ways; and  to  carry  on  a  system  of  mining  operations  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  The  Liberian  Government  receives  in  consideration 
thereof  $10,000. 


Telephones  in  Liberia. — Minister  Smith  reports  from  Monro- 
via, I  i  hruary  26,  1901,  that  Mr.  T.  J.  R.  Faulkner,  a  civil  engineer 
from  the  United  States,  has  placed  that  city  in  telephonic  communi- 
cation with  Whiu  I^lains,  a  settlement  35  miles  up  the  St.  Paul's 
River.    This  is  the  longest  line  in  the  country. 


Long-Distance  Telephone  Line  in  Germany.— Consul  War- 
ner, of  Leipzig,  under  date  of  March  16.  1901,  says  that  the  long- 
distance telephone  line  connecting  the  cities  of  central  Germany 
with  Franicfort,  Kalk,  Miihlheim,  Cassel,  and  Wiesbaden,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  has  been  opened  for  use  of  the  general 
public.  The  charge  for  using  this  line  is  i  mark  (^5.8  cents)  for 
every  three  minutes  to  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  places. 


German  Demand  for  Linoleum.— Consul  Hughes  reports  from 
Coburg,  April  29,  1901,  that  Messrs.  Gebriicder  Weisbach,  of  Strass- 
burg,  Alsace,  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  American  manu- 
factiirers  <.f  litioleiim,  4  yards  wide.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  direct  to  them. 


Destruction  of  Phylloxera  in  Germany. — Under  date  ut  April 
12,  1901,  Consul-General  (iuenther.  of  Frankfort,  informs  the  De- 
partment that  prominent  German  ( t( ivernment  officials  and  scien- 
tists, in  discussing  the  ciiffcrcnt  methods  suggested  for  destroying 
phylloxera  on  pfrapes,  decided  that  the  only  known  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  result  effectually  was  by  the  use  of  bisuiphuret  of  carbon 
and  petroleum. 
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Butter  Trade  of  Finland.  —  Under  date  of  April  12.  1901,  Con- 
sul Hughes,  of  Cnburcr,  says  that  the  Finland  htittcr  export  trade 
of  last  year  ran  115.201  kegs  behind,  tiic  amoiiiit  for  1900  being 
10,141,538  kegs,  against  10,256,739  in  1899.  This  is  explained,  first, 
by  the  partial  failure  of  the  animal-food  crops  aod,  second,  by  the 
increased  use  of  butter  in  Finland  itself. 


German  Plows  in  Porto  Rico. — Consul  Warner,  of  Leipzig, 
April  II,  1901,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Germany  has  been 
exporting  plows  to  Porto  Rico  during  the  past  year,  and  suggests 
that  proper  steps  be  taken  by  United  States  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural and  farming  implements  to  bring  their  superior  products  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  that  island. 


Trade  at  Port  Limon.— Minister  Merry,  of  San  Jos6,  under 
date  of  April  7,  1901,  calls  attention  to  the  increase  of  commerce  at 
Port  Limon,  and  especially  to  the  large  quantity  of  coffee — 48,105'* 
sacks  (6,114,668  pounds) — shipped  to  Europe  via  New  York.  Eng* 
lish,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  steamers,  he  says,  call  at  Limon 
monthly,  offering  more  direct  shipment,  but  generally  without  saving 
of  time. 


Demerara  Market  Reports, — Consul  Moulton  sends  from 
Demerara,  April  19,  1901,  copy  of  a  fortnightly  market  report  pub^ 
lished  at  that  city.  It  contains  current  prices  and  a  general  review 
of  the  market.  These  reports,  which  will  be  forwarded  regularly 
by  Mr.  Moulton,  will  be  placed  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  where  they  may  be  consulted  by  parties  interested. 


Colombian  Export  Dues  on  Cattle.— Minister  Hart,  of  Bogoti, 
under  date  of  May  3,  1901,  cables  that  the  Colombian  Government 
has  decreed  an  export  duty  on  cattle  of  $20  gold  per  head.  Cuba, 
he  adds,  is  a  large  buyer  of  Colombian  cattle. 


Port  Charges  in  Colombia. — Minister  Hart  cables  from  Br)gotd. 
April  30,  1901,  that  from  the  15th  of  May,  port  charges  will  be 
payable  in  gold. 
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Consular  Reports  Transmitted  to  Other  Departments.— The 

following  reports  from  consular  officers  (originals  or  copies)  have 
been  transmitted  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  to  other  Depart- 
ments for  publication  or  for  other  action  thereon : 


Consular  officer  rej)oriing. 


R.  Giieother,  Frankfort.., 

Da»   


Da., 
Da., 


Da. 
Da. 


Dck... 


May  s>'9"* 
Apr.  30,1901 

May  s.iqoi 

May  iS.tqoi 
May  B,i9oi 
 Ao  

•  ....M^O  «•««  


DOb....  I  May  t),t</Ji 


Da... 
Da.... 

Da.. 
Da... 


O.  J.  D.  Hughes.  Coburg- 


Da-  

Di>.  

Do.  

Da  

Do  

Do  

F.  W.  Mahin.  Rektacnberg... 
J.  D.  Hill,  AmtMrdaiB.......... 


May  ^j.Hfi  i 
May  15,1^1  , 

May  j^,ic;i>i 

 jdo  [ 


■ 

B.  Srhnrrpans,  Satpon  

Uu  

Do  

K.  D.  Chester,  Budapcsl  

W.  Schumann,  Mainz  

M.  J.  Bachr,  Magdrburg  

W.  R.  Davh,  Alcx.indrrtt.T.. 
M.  H.  Twitchcll.  Kiiigatun, 
C>iii.it  I'  > 

t.  B.  Hursi,  Vienna  

W.  H.  H,  Graham.WinnipcB- 


May  1,(901 ! 
May  3,1901 

May  3,igc>i 

 .........^ 

May  i.iQot ' 

Mnv  17,tr)C>I 

Mar.  31 ,  igoi 
Apr.  si,t9oi 
Apr.  M^tgot 

May  6,1901 

Mar.  jt ,  igoi 
Apr.  iiiigoi 
Apr.  «5,i9r>i 
May  ij,  iQ<>i 
May  11,1901 
May  9,1901 

M."IV  '^.I'/ni 

May  si.tgui 

Mav  21,1901 
June  i,vjoi  I 


PopalaUoM  of  Pmaala 
D  o  in s  ( ic  aoiBMlt  in  Ger- 
many. 



Remedy  fcir  phylloxera.... 

Suicides  in  Pniisia..  

Prult  trees.................  

Improvement  of  food  ar* 
tlcics. 

German  field   sum  In 

Auturoubilc^  lur  war  pur- 
poaes. 

(nin.,  fi.r  Cicrraan  army.... 
Emigration   to  North 

America. 

German  cini>;r.iiii'n  

KeducUun  of  wages  in 

Germany. 
Delivery  ,>f  Ictlem  by 

elctlricJty. 

Meat  in  England..  

German  r-t^plurrv  ^irup.. 
Bavarian  anrmal  census.. 
Child  labor  In  Germany.. 
Live  stock  in  Germany.... 

German  postal  reform  

Population  of  Bobemla.... 
Cenitus   nf  Geldenland 

and  Frlesland. 
Strike  at  Barcelona......... 

Rice-market  report  

 do  

 do  

Man;;"lir7.i  ho;j  

German  cxjiort  trade....... 

Sufpir-beet  indintry. 
Crop  rpnort..  

 do  


Department  to  wbldi  re- 
ferred. 


I 


Census  of  Vienna., 
Crop  report.^. ....... 


CenN 

Depactment  of  Agriculture. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bureau  of  Education. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Da 


War  Department. 

Do. 

Bureau  of  Immigration. 
Do. 

Dcparimcnl  of  Labor. 
Poai-Oillce  Department. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Do. 
Do. 

Department  of  Labor. 

Departtnent  nf  Agriculture. 
Post-OflTice  Defianmenu 
CcnauB  Bureau. 
Do. 

Department  of  Labor. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Do. 
Do. 

D... 

Navy  Department. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Do. 
Do. 

Census  BtirMU. 
Department  u(  Agriculture. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Automobile.—The  following  is  sum- 
marized from  Le  Journal  de  la  Marine  et  des  Locomotions  Nouvelles, 
Brussels,  March  38,  1901 : 

The  automobile  is  nui  a.  recent  invention.  The  first  one  known  was  invented 
by  A  French  engineer,  Cugnot,  in  1767,  and  was  propelled  by  steam.  Seveval  other 
machines  followed  this,  but  the  first  nearly  practical  model  appeared  at  the  Paris 

exposition  of  1 889,  designed  by  the  engineer  Serpollet.   Steam  was  again  the  motive 

power.  In  the  folio win^j  year,  the  petroleum  motor  of  Daimler  was  useti.  In  l?94, 
the  competitive  trial  of  automobiles  from  Paris  to  Rf)uen  was  made,  .mil  ihe  era 
of  the  automobile,  whether  propelled  by  steam,  pctruleuni,  or  electricity,  dates  from 
that  day.  This  industry  ^has  developed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  France.  In 
August,  X900.  there  were  30,000  of  these  vehicles  In  circulation  In  Paris  and  the  en« 
virons.  Those  having  petroleum  or  gasoline  f<jr  the  motive  power  are  the  most 
widely  used.  Electric  automobiles  are  at  a  disadvantage,  both  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  the  accumulator  and  the  dithculty  of  recharging  them  outside  of  Paris. 
There  are  at  present  12  large  manufactories  of  automobiles  in  France,  with  a  total 
capital  of  over  $19,300,000  and  employing  is.ooo  workmen. 

The  progress  of  automobiles  in  Germany  has  been  slower.  There  are  not  more 
than  24  private  automobiles  in  Berlin,  although  for  cabs  and  delivery  wac^ons  they 
have  come  into  more  general  use.  In  order  to  promote  the  <lev<  lopment  of  this 
industry,  constructers  have  decided  to  organize  a  permanent  expusition  in  Berlin. 
Mannheim,  with  its  automobile  club,  is  the  only  German  town  where  this  industry 
has  made  any  progress.  The  Bens  manufactory  has  a  personnel  of  600  workmen 
and  uses  only  gasoline  and  benzine  motors. 

Bclr'iim  is  to-day  one  of  the  principal  countries  using  these  whicles.  Their 
high  jirice  makes  them  Still  an  article  of  luxury,  but  they  are  becoming  more 
popular  every  day.  In  April,  1900,  there  were  at  least  300  automobiles  of  different 
types  in  Brussels.  There  are  16  or  17  establishments  in  Belgium  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  the  most  important  being  the  national  manufactory 
of  firearms  of  Herstal,  near  Liege. 

This  industry  is  just  commencing  in  Austria:  it  has  only  been  two  years  since 
the  vehicles  were  permitted  to  circulate  in  Vienna,  where  an  automobile  club  was 
established  in  1899.  There  are  already  a  certain  number  of  manufactories  estab- 
lished, one  in  each  of  the  following  places:  Vienna,  Baden,  Nesseldorf,  Prague,  and 
Pilsen.  The  esublishment  at  Nesseldorf  produces  vehicles  using  benslne  for  the 
motor:  it  employs  1,000  workmen,  making  12?  antomohiles  a  year.  The  manu- 
factory at  Hadcri  ha<5  a  capital  of  $290,200,  and  produces  i  ;o  aiiti unouilcs  annually. 
These  are  large  vehicles,  of  5  to  6  horsepower.  Budapest  has  no  manufactory, 
but  an  increasing  number  of  automobiles  is  imported.  Up  to  June,  1900,  only 
two  automobiles  had  been  imported  into  Greece,  both  at  Athens.  Italy  has  two 
manufactories  of  automobiles  in  Milan,  and  one  just  established  in  Rome.  A  cer. 
tain  number  of  vehicles  of  foreign  make  has  been  introduced,  and  this  industry 
promises  to  have  a  fine  future. 
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Automobiles  made  iheir  first  appearance  in  Spain  in  iSgS,  but  none  are  manu- 
factured there.  Portugal,  on  account  of  the  billy  nature  of  the  streets  of  its  chief 
towns,  does  not  offer  a  very  gooA  field  for  this  industry.  In  Rassia  the  bad  roads 
are  also  an  obstacle.  Holland,  with  its  level  roads,  would  be  an  ideal  country 
for  automobiles,  but  the  high  prices,  ranging  from  $580  to  f  1,350,  keep  them  from 
cominsf  into  general  use.  There  are,  however,  several  manufactories,  and  the 
capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  estimated  at  ^772,000.  Sweden  oficrs  a  good 
market  for  a  suitable  and  cheap  machine;  in  March,  1900,  there  were  only  about 
15  automobiles  in  the  country.   Switzerland  has  about  too. 

The  law  has  hindered  the  development  of  automobilism  in  England,  which  is 
far  behind  France  and  the  rnited  States  in  this  respect.  Some  automobiles  of 
French  make  havi.-  \>ctn  :nirodiuc<i. 

Vhc  German  Minister  of  War  has  just  ordered  some  autumobites  provided  with 
two  small  pieces,  Maxim  system,  protected  by  nickeled  plates;  some  automobile 
breaks  for  the  staff,  with  tables  for  unfolding  maps;  and  some  small  vehicles  to 
examine  the  tests  of  polygonous  cannons. 

The  atjtnmohilc  trip  recently  made  in  the  Sahara  will  have  a  prartirrU  result. 
The  Jbrt  iici)  (iovLTtimcnt,  convinced  that  the  Desert  of  Sahara  is  accessible  to  auto- 
mobiles, i^  going  to  organite  a  service  of  control  and  revictualing  by  auios  for  the 
distant  pMts  of  southern  Algeria. 


Floating  Expositions  Abroad. — The  Revue  du  Commerce  Ex- 
terieur,  Paris,  April  30  and  May  4, 1901,  has  articles  from  which  the 
following  is  taken : 

The  idea  of  a  floating  exposition  is  not  new.  The^rst  exposition  of  this  char- 
acter, sent  out  by  the  Germans  some  ten  years  ago,  was  not  a  financial  success. 
A  second  followed  a  few  years  later,  and  the  third,  which  has  been  quite  successful, 

has  just  returned  to  Germany,  having  done  a  business  of  Js.ooo,r»oo,  in  round 
nunibi  rs,  duririij  a  circuit  of  seven  months.  The  assessment  of  charges,  with 
reference  to  this  total,  amounts  to  only  per  cent.  The  intelligent  and  perse- 
vering efforts  of  German  commerce  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  imiutlon.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  the  organiiation  of  such  an  exposition  are  offered:  Besides 
the  honorary  committee,  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  popularixing  the  idea  in  special 
cirrU"?.  n  working  committLc  slmulil  be  chn«;en  to  ulitain  the  necessary  capital  — <ay 
lijO.ooo — half  of  which  should  be  deposited,  ileatls  of  manufactories  and  ex- 
hibitors would  subscribe  for  shares,  the  shareholders  being  remunerated  from  the 
profits  of  each  operation,  after  deducting  expenses.  The  b<»rd  of  administration, 
chosen  from  the  exhibitors,  should  decide  upon  the  itinerary  and  direct  affairs. 
There  would  he  aisn  a  commercial  stafT;  scholars  from  commercial  schools  might 
be  apprentu  c'l  as  clerks  and  translators.  The  confidential  agent  would  precede 
the  exposition  by  about  a  fortnight;  his  duty  would  be  to  pay  the  necessary  olScial 
visits  at  each  port,  arrange  for  the  stop,  contract  for  any  needed  supplies,  distrib- 
ute programmes  and  caulogues,  and  arrange  with  banks  for  information  regard- 
ing possible  buyers,  etc.  A  Steam  vessel  of  i.uoo  or  i,aoo  tons,  of  a  limited  draft, 
would  be  best,  to  facilitate  commimiralion  with  all  porf?.  The  ve^r^c!  should  have 
about  twenty  cabin'!  f^r  passengers.  .1  lat^c,  IrL-e  sp.ice  i)etween  decks  tor  install- 
ing the  exposition,  besides  two  or  three  saloons  lor  receptions,  for  displaying  tools 
and  machinery  to  be  run  by  a  small  motor.  This  motor  would  also  serve  for  elec- 
tric lighting.   Assessments  of  exhibitors  should  be  fixed  at  a  moderate  sum. 
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giving  a  rij^ht  10  a  determined  space,  pcrmiiiing  the  g^reatest  numln-r  of  cxhiliitors 
possible.  A  telegraphic  code  would  permit  correspondence  with  the  central  ad- 
ministration, and  enable  exhibiton  to  give  their  instructions  in  an  e«»momical 
manner.  Wben  orders  were  to  be  solicited  by  the  management,  a  small  commis> 
sion  would  be  charged;  the  direction  could  also  study  and  collect  articles  competing 
with  thn<«e  carried,  select  commercial  agents,  and  obtain  precise  information 
regarding  markets. 


New  Russian  Railways.— The  Nachrichten  fUr  Handel  und 
Industrie,  Berlin,  May  7  and  lo,  1901,  says: 

The  project  for  a  new  railway — Moscow-Kasan-Kyschiynisk — has  just  been  ex- 
amined by  the  railway  commission.  It  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  create  a 
new  outlet  for  the  freight  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  as  the  present  lines  are  over* 
loaded.  I^he  so-calJed  North  line,  which  is  to  unite  Viatica  with  St.  Petersburg, 
and  this  Moscow-Kasan-Kyschtymsk  line  would  serve  this  purpose.  The  building 
of  the  North  line  is  definitely  d^r;  ! -d  and  negotiations  for  its  construction  are  going 
on  with  foreign  capitalists.  There  is  already  a  line  from  Moscow  to  Kasan,  and  it 
is  thought  the  building  and  management  of  the  new  line  will  be  given  tu  this  com- 
pany, with  the  stipulations  that  the  entire  line  shall  be  built  at  once  and  not  in  sec- 
tions, and  that  orders  for  the  .rails  and  cars  shall  be  given  to  Russian  factories. 
The  same  commission  has  recently  reported  on  three  other  new  lines.  Two  have 
a  local  impt^jriancc,  being  coal-transport  lines  of  9  and  13  miles  in  length.  The 
third  will  unite  the  towns  of  Poltava  and  Ekaterinoslav,  and  will  be  103  miles 
long.  It  is  intended  to  obtain  the  necessary  capital  by  a  joint*stocie  company. 
The  concession  Is  for  eighty-one  years;  after  twenty  years,  the  Government  shall 
have  the  right  to  buy  the  line.  This  road  will  pass  through  a  fruitful  and  densely 
populated  country,  and  will  doubtless  cause  the  development  of  all  industries  de- 
pcndeal  upon  at^ricuUural  products,  such  as  distilleries,  beet-root-sugar  manufac- 
tories, mills,  etc.  The  district  of  Poltava  is  adapted  fur  bect-rout  production,  but 
has  few  manufactories,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  railway  communication 
and  the  dilllcnity  of  obtaining  coal— a  great  obstacle,  as  the  entire  country  has 
little  wood.  The  sole  resource  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  which  can  not  em- 
ploy the  entire  population.  The  peasants  are  forced  to  go  south  in  summer  for 
field  work  and  in  winter  to  the  sugar  manufactories  in  Kief  and  Podolia.  The 
pressing  need  for  this  railway  is  recognized  by  the  Government  commission. 


Railway  in  the  Senegal.— According  to  La  Qutnzatne  Colo- 
niale,  Paris,  May  lo,  1901,  a  project  for  completing  the  railway  from 
Kayes  to  the  Niger  has  been  adopted.  The  construction  of  this 
railway  has  been  recommended  from  every  point  of  view  as  the  best 
aid  to  commerce  and  to  colonization.  It  was  decided  upon  in  1879, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  line  from  Dakar  to  St  Louis,  and  work 
upon  the  first  section,  from  Kayes  to  Bafoulab^,  was  commenced  in 
the  following  year.  The  work  has  been  abandoned  and  resumed 
several  times,  and  in  1898  had  only  reached  Bafoulab6,  a  distance  of 
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81.4  miles.  It  was  then  decided  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan.  In 
March  last,  the  general  council  of  the  colony  agreed  to  devote  a 
large  part  of  the  import  duty  collected  in  the  Senegal  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  line.  The  estimate  for  the  territories  of  the  Upper 
Senegal  and  Middle  Niger  has  been  raised  from  ^8,250  to  $80,481. 


Canal  in  the  River  KwangO. — La  Gazette  Coloniale,  Brussels, 
January  27.  1901,  has  an  account  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Kongo  Free  State  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  naviga- 
tion in  the  River  Kwango  (Chobe),  as  follows: 

This  great  tributary  of  the  Kongo  is  cut  in  two'points  by  the  banages  formed 

by  the  falls  of  Fran9ois  Joseph  and  of  Kingunshi.  To  insure  regular  communi- 
cation, these  obstacles  must  be  remnvcd,  and  the  problem  i<  bein^  solved  in  the 
follouing  manner;  At  a  point  where  tlie  banks  jut  out  near  the  falls,  the  State 
is  digging  a  canal  109  yards  lung  and  96  feet  wide  at  the  outlet.  The  work  wilt 
probably  be  finished  this  year.  Stern-wheel  steamers  gauging  10  tons  will  be  used 
for  this  work,  and  their  dimensions  will  permit  them  to  clear,  without  danger  of 
capsizing,  the  whirlpools  and  violent  eddies.  As  soon  as  the  canal  i*?  open  to 
traffic,  liu-'ines?  in  ca:»tern  Kwango  will  receive  a  keen  intpclus,  the  importaiion 
of  cattie  from  Angola  will  be  increased,  and  the  provisioning  of  Leopoldville  will 
be  facilitated.    The  trade  of  the  Kwango  will  abandon  the  caravan  route. 


Resources  of  Manchuria. — La  Quinzaine  Coloniale,  Paris, 
April  10,  1 90 1,  says: 

Recent  statistics  estimate  the  extent  of  Manchuria  at  2,637  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  12,000,000.  composed  of  Mongols,  Chinese,  and  Toungouses.  The 
country  is  divided  naturally  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  north  very  mountainous, 

wuh  the  beautiful  valley  of  Sungari.  and  the  south  very  sandy  and  fertile.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Lauki.  In  the  \  alley  of  the  north,  uheat,  opium,  and  to- 
bacco are  cultivated:  elsewhere  the  fields  arc  sown  with  hemp,  millet,  and  poppy, 
or  planted  with  mulberry  iree^.  it)  the  extreme  south,  cotton  and  rice  are  culti- 
vated. .  The  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  fir  trees,  and  poplars  grow  along  the 
streams.  Silic  culture  is  flourishing  in  the  province  of  Moukden.  In  the  north,  as 
in  the  south,  are  mines  of  coal,  ir«jn.  and  manganese.  There  are  at  least  twenty 
gold  beds  in  the  basin  nf  the  Sungari.  No  industries  of  importance  exist,  except 
distilleries  and  oil  manufactories.  Commerce,  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese,  is  trammeled  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  transport 
and  by  brigandage. 


Wireless  Telegraphy  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. — The  Board 
of  Trade  Journal,  London,  April  25,  i<;oi.  says: 

A  Foreign  Oflice  report  states  thai  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 
is  now  established  between  four  of  the  liawatian  islands,  viz.  Oahu,  Molokai, 
Lauai,  and  Ma^ui.  Experiments  have  been  going  on  for  some  time  past  to  find 
suitable  stations  on  the  islands  for  placing  the  instruments.   Difflculties  were  met 
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w.th  :n  th:«  rctpert.  hut  they  have  now  been  overcome,  ;ind  the  new  system  of  com- 
municatnin  was  m.^dc  availatile  to  the  <:ommerciai  community  and  the  general 
public  on  the  2d  uf  March,  and  has  since  beea  in  successtui  operation.  The  Jis« 
URces  between  the  interislaad  telegraph  suiioas  are  as  follows:  Oaba  and  Molo- 
fcat,  a?  miles;  Molokai  and  Lauai,  30  miles;  Lanai  and  Lahaina  (Maui),  10  miles; 
Lanal  and  Makena  (Maui),  30  miles;  Makena  (Maui)  and  Mahukona  (Hawaii)»  43 
miles.   The  latter  line  is  expected  to  be  established  very  shortly. 


Glasgow  International  Exhibition. — The  foll  iwmg  details  are 
taken  irom  Trade  and  Industry,  London,  April,  1901 : 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  from  May  to  N'ovember*  igoi.    For  the  agricultural 

section,  a  farm  sieadinfj.  containing  all  up-to-date  appurtenances,  is  being  erected, 
wtih  a  building  lor  the  display  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc;  while  Professor  Jamieson. 
ot  Aberdeen,  will  submit  the  results  of  twenty-five  years'  scientihc  research,  and  the 
work  of  the  West  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  will  be  on  view.  In  the  ma- 
chinery section,  a  feature  will  be  the  driving  of  exhibits  by  electric  motors,  and 
there  will  also  be  a  comprehensive  collection  of  1abor»saving  appliances  from 
America  and  elsewhere,  besides  a  grt-at  display  of  manufa.  turin;:  machinery  in 
operation.  Marine  engineering  and  shipbuilding  will  be  represeiued  by  the  chief 
builders  on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  the  Mersey,  etc..  besides  a  loan  collection  of  about 
one  hundred  select  models.    Educational  exhibits  are  limited  only  by  space. 


Agf^lcultunU  Instruments  in  Brazil. — The  Revue  Commerciale 
et  Coloniale,  Bordeaux,  April  26,  1901,  says: 

Barbed-wire  fencing  is  much  used  in  southern  Braiil.  Plows  and  machines 
for  shelling  corn  are  assured  of  a  ready  sale;  Shovels,  axes,  and  spades  are  almost 
exclusively  furnished  by  the  United  States.   Sickles  sell  very  well,  but  must  have 

the  handles  solidly  fixed.  Poor  articles  will  not  sell  because  they  are  cheap.  To 
successfully  introduce  articles  of  iron  or  steel  into  southern  Brazil,  thev  must  be 
of  good  quality  and  delivered  at  a  lower  price  than  the  American  articles. 


Finances  of  German  Samoa. — The  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 
Loudun,  April  25,  1901,  bays: 

The  estimates  of  expenditure  for  German  Samoa  for  iQor  amount  to  <Uj4,724,  and 
the  State  grant  in  aid  i*;  fixed  at  53=  '25,  an  increase  ol  ;^2d. 279  over  the  estimates  of 
1900.  The  increase  in  the  imperial  subsidy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  (i)  the  estimated 
receipts  from  direct  taxes  and  customs  show  a  diminution  of  |i<j,466  on  ihuse  esti- 
mated for  the  current  year,  the  administration  having  for  the  present  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  levy  taxes  on  the  natives;  (2)  the  recurring  expenditure  shows  an 
excess  over  that  for  1900  of  |3.4«''7-  the  governor's  staff  havinj;^  been  increased;  the 
support  of  the  German  school  devolving  upon  the  protectorate;  and  the  native  chief 
at  the  head  of  the  autonomous  government  having  been  assigned  a  salary  uf  ^730. 
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Typewriting-  Macliines  m  Italy. — The  Nachrichten  fur  Han- 
del und  Industrie,  Berlin,  March  25,  1901,  says: 

The  use  of  typewriters  has  greatly  increased  in  Naples  and  the  vicinity.  A 
cheap  machine,  s-prrially  adapted  for  writinsj;  the  Italian  language,  would  meet 
with  success.  The  vowels  should  be  in  duplicate,  one  without  and  one  with  the 
grave  accent.  The  acute  and  the  circumflex  accent  are  not  used  in  the  Italiaa 
language.   The  colon  could  also  be  omitted,  being  •eidom  used. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE   BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN 


COMMERCE. 


The  publications  of  the  Bureau  <>(  F(<rt  iL,'ii  Commerce.  Department  of  Stale,  are: 

I.  — C()M.MKK(  lAL  Rfi  Ai  ioNS,  being  the  atimial  reports  of  consular  officers  on  ihc 
commerce,  industries,  navigation,  etc.,  of  their  districts. 

II.  — Consular  Rkh>rt$,  issued  moathly,  and  containing  miscellaneous  reports 
from  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 

III.  -Advance  Shkki's,  Consular  Rt  mk-rs,  issued  daily,  except  Sund.iys  and 
Icu-it  h(>!i(!.iv^.  for  the  ronvenience  of  the  newspaper  press,  commercial  and  manu> 
faciuring  organizations,  etc. 

IV.  — Exi'oRi.s  Declared  for  iiik  Umikd  Siaik.s,  issued  ijuartcrly,  and  con- 
taining the  declared  values  of  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  to  the 
United  States  for  the  preceding  three  months.  There  is  also  issued  an  annual 
edition  of  Declared  Exports,  embracing  the  returns  for  the  fiscal  year. 

V.  -Sii  I  1  \i  Const  I. AK  Rkporis,  containing  scries  of  reports  from  consular  ofRcers 
on  particular  subjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  instructions  from  the  Department. 

Following  are  the  special  publications  issued  by  the  Bureau  prior  to  1890: 

Labor  tn  Europe,  id7S,  one  volume;  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries,  1884,  three 
volumes;  Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  of  the  United  Slates  Therein,  1S79; 
Coinmrrre  fif  tlic  W<.rM  aiul  t)ir  Share  nf  tin:  I'iiit<  il  Stat'"=  Therein,  iSSo-Si ;  Declared 
Exports  fur  the  I  'tiiti-'l  Stati  s.  l  ir^i  an  l  St  i  ond  Quarters,  iHS-^;  !>rrlared  Exports  for 
the  United  States,  Third  and  i'ourih  Quarters,  18S3;  Cholera  in  Europe  in  1884, 
1885;  Trade  Guilds  of  Europe,  1885;  The  Licorice  Plant,  1885;  Forestry  in  Europe, 
1887;  Emigration  and  Immigration.  1885-86  (a  portion  of  this  work  was  published 
as  Consular  Rkporis  No.  76,  f<jr  the  month  of  April,  1887);  Rice  F'ounding  in 
Europe,  i?S7;  Sugar  of  Milk,  iH''7;  Wool  Scourini^  in  Heliyiiini,  i^^-^-;:  r.ittle  and 
Dairy  Farming  in  Foreign  Countries,  iSSS (issued  first  in  one  volume,  afterwards  in 
two  volumes);  Technical  Education  in  Europe,  188S;  Tariffs  of  Central  America 
and  the  British  West  Indies,  1890. 

The  editions  of  all  these  publications  except  Tariffs  in  Central  America,  etc., 
arc  exhaustfi!  iful  the  Department  is,  therefore,  unable  to  supply  copies. 

Tn  I  S90,  the  Department  decided  to  publish  reports  on  sperial  sulijecis  in  scjja- 
raie  form,  to  be  entitled  Special  Consular  Rki'orts.    There  are  now  the  following- 
SraciAL  Consular  Rrvorts: 

i  W.  /  (/•H^). — Coitoo  Textiles  in  Forcii^n  Countries,  Files  in  Spaniitli  America,  Carpel  Manuiacture 
In  ForelRtt  Countviet,  Malt  and  Beer  tn  Spanish  Aoierica,  and  Fruit  CuHurefn  Foreign  Countrieft. 

I'o/.  2  (tScjo and  iSt)i'^.    Rcfnjicratnrs  anti  F^^fxl  I'rc->rrvnti;-in  in  Ft)reign  ("•'nintrir',  Fi:r.it  can  Frr.i 
graiiuD,  Olive  Culture  in  the  Alpes  .Vi;»riiiines,  and  Hect-bugar  Industry'  and  Fiax  Cuhiratton  in 
Fordffn  Countries. 

V'ot.  J  (Aft?/).  — Streets  and  Highways  in  Foreign  Countries.    (Ncw  edition,  ■S97.) 

I'i'l.  4  {iSqi).    Fori  Regulaliuns  in  Foreign  Countries. 

\'ct.s  (/i8?/).  — Canals  and  Irrigation  in  Foreign  Countries.    ^Ncw  edition,  i8(>8.) 
Vol.  b  {iSi)i  and  7.9;.?).— Coal  and  Conl  Consumption  In  Spnnish  America,  G«s  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, and  India  Rubber. 

I'ol.  7  {i&)3).—T\\t:  Slave  Trade  in  I'ofLign  Counirica  and  TarlJIs  of  Foreign  Countries, 
fW.  Fire  and  Building  Regulations  in  Foreign  Countries. 


*  Formerly  Bureau  of  StatisttcSw  Name  changed  to  Bureau  of  Pofdgn  Commerce  by  order  of  the 
Secreury  of  Sutc,  July  a,  tSw. 
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K       PUBLICATIONS  OK  TIIK  liUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERrK. 


/  W.  g  {.iStfj  am^/  /it;i/>.— Australian  Sheep  and  W<k»1  and  Vajjrancy  and  Public  Clmritics  in  Foreign 
"ountrles. 

; .'  /  >  I  /  i.t  ul  and  Zinc  Mildng  in  Fof«iffii  Countries  and  Bxtetuion  of  Mmrlcets  for  Anier> 
'can  Flour.   (New  edition,  1897.) 

y(ft.  //  {tSi94\'~Aia«riaM  Lumber  in  Foreiifn  MarlceU.  (New  edition,  1897.) 

I'i'i.      I  / V    llijfliways  i)f  Commcrrc     ;  New  crtitinn,  t'^,'/) 
iW.  /J  U'V ''W /iV7>.^Money  and  I'riccs  In  Foreign  Counlricii. 
rw.  t4{rA)S).—Tht  Dntg  Trade  in  Foreign  Countriee. 

f/'Jn'i'y  Part  I.  Soap  Trade  in  Foreign  Countrir^;  Screws,  Nuts,  and  Bolts  in  Foreign 
Couiitricv;  Ar^ols  in  Rurii(i<;,  Kabbiu  and  Kabbit  Furs  in  Europe,  and  Cultivation  ul  Ramie  in 
Foreign  Countries.    Part  II.  Sericulture  and  Silk  Keeling  and  Cultivation  of  the  English  Walnut. 

I 'i^/.  /t>  i  ,'<"■>.)  T.iiiiT>.  if  Foreign  Countries.  Parti.  Kurnpe  Part  II  Amcrir.i.  Part  III.  Asia. 
Africa.  Aa^l^u:a^>l.t,  and  i'olyncsia.    Supplement  (lytu).  Tariliskof  Chile  and  Nicaragua. 

fW.  17  Dlapoaal  of  Sewage  and  Gartwgcin  Foreign  Countrtea:  Foreign  Trade  in  Coal 

Tar  and  Hy-Produc  ts. 

/"»'/.  /.¥ (/i?<Jt>). —Merchant  Marine  of  F'oreign  Countries. 

/W.  /g(/fliw).—  Paper  in  Foreign  Countries;  Uses  of  Wood  Pttlp. 

V»l.  Jfj  (iqix)^.  Part  I.  Hook  Cloth  in  Foreign  CountrieH.  Market  for  Ready-Made  Clothing  in 
Latin  America,  I'orcign  Iin|>orts  of  American  Tobacco,  and  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Industry  in  Latin 
America.    Pari  II,  Si  li    '.  <  i.irdens  in  Kur  >;a     Part  III.  The  Slave  Trade  in  Foreign  Countrie*. 

i  W.  it  {fqatiu—V».i\.  \,  Foreign  Markets  for  American  CoaL  Part  IL  Veliicic  Induatrjr  in  Europe, 
Part  IIL  Trusts  and  Trade  Comlrinationa  in  Burope. 

/  W.  <<W /gtvK— Pan  I.  Acetic  Acid  in  Foreign  Countriea.   Part  IL  MiacraI»WMer  In> 

duMry.   Part  III.  Foreign  Trade  in  Heating  and  Cooking  Stovet. 

y«l.  2j  (/piioV— Part  L  Ga«  and  Oil  Engine*  in  Foreign  Countriea. 

Oi  ihcsc  SrKCi.\L  C<).vsL  L.\R  RtiroRLs,  Australian  Sheep  and  Wool,  Cotton  Tex- 
tiles in  Foreign  Couniric«,  Flics  in  Spanish  America,  Fire  and  Building  Regulations, 
Fruit  Culture,  Gas  in  Foreign  Countries,  India  Rubber,  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining, 

Mall  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America,  Pori  Regulations,  Refrigerators  and  Food 
Prrsf  Tv.iti'Mi ,  School  Gardens;  Sericulture,  etc.;  Vagrancy,  etc.,  are  exhausted, 
and  no  copies  can  be  supplied  by  the  Department. 


There  was  also  published,  in  1899,  Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War 
with  Spain,  comprising  neutrality  circulars  issued  by  foreign  countries,  proclaroa> 
lions  by  the  President,  orders  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  war  decrees 


Of  the  monthly  Cdnsui.ak  RkI'ort.s,  many  nuiiit»crs  are  exhausttil  ur  so  reduced 
that  the  Departineni  is  unable  to  accede  to  requests  for  copies.  C>(  the  publications 
of  the  Bureau  available  for  distribution,  copies  are  mailed  to  applicants  without 
charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers,  the  Bureau  will  be  grateful 
for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  monthly  or  special  reports  which  recipients  do 
not  care  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  xviUin^ness  to  return  such  copies,  the  De- 
partment will  forward  franking;  labels  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  Mexico. 

Persons  receiving  Consular  Rsforts  regularly,  who  change  their  addresses, 
should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  facL 

In  order  to  prevent  ronftision  with  other  Department  bureaus,  all  communica- 
tions relating  t«)  consular  r'  ;><>rts  should  he  rarefully  .iddressed.  "Chief,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Dcparuutiui  ot  State,  Washington,  U.  S.  A." 


of  Spain. 


VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 


The  following  siaicmenis  sIjuvv  ihc  valuation  ol  foreign  coins,  as  given  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  compliance  wiib  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  vix:  "  That  the  value 
of  foreign  coins,  as  expressed  in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  shall 
bv  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value."  and  that  "tfic  value  of 
the  .standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  esti- 
mated umiually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  the  ist  day  of 
January  by  the  Secreury  of  the  Treasury." 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  annual  statements  were 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginning  with  tbat  issued  on  January  i,  1874, 
and  ending  with  tliat  issueei  on  January  l,  1890.  Since  that  date,  in  compliance 
with  the  act  of  ()ctol)er  i,  i8</u,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quar- 
terly, beginning  with  the  sLaleinenl  issued  on  January  i,  1891. 

The  fact  that  the  marlcet  exchange  value  of  foreign  coins  differs  in  many  in- 
stances from  that  given  by  the  United  States  Treasury  has  been  repeatedly  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce.  An  explanation  of  the  basis 
of  the  f|uarterly  valuations  was  asked  from  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint, 
and  under  date  of  February  7,  1S9S,  Mr.  R.  E.  Preston  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"When  a  country  has  the  single  gold  standard,  the  value  of  its  standard  coins 

is  estimated  to  be  that  of  the  number  of  grains  5ne  of  gold  in  them,  480  grains 
beink,'  reckoned  equivalent  to  $20.(17  in  United  States  c^old,  and  a  smalirr  ntimhcr 
of  grains  in  proportion.  When  a  country  has  the  doulde  standard,  but  keeps  its 
full  lugal-icnder  silver  coins  at  par  with  gold,  the  coins  of  both  gold  and  silver  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value. 

"The  value  of  the  standard  coins  of  countries  with  the  single  silver  standard  is 
calculated  to  be  that  of  the  average  market  value  of  the  pure  metal  they  contained 
durinjf  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  their  value  in 
United  States  gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  value  of  the  gold  coins  of 
silver<«tandard  countries  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  pure  gold  they  contain,  just  as 
if  they  had  the  single  gold  standard. 

"These  valuations  are  used  In  estimating  the  Values  of  all  foreign  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  States." 

The  following  siaiemcnts,  running  from  January  i.  1S74,  to  July  i,  iryn,  have 
been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  values  in  American  money  of  the  trade, 
prices,  values,  wages,  etc..  of  and  in  foreign  countries,  as  given  in  consular  and  other 
reports.  The  series  of  years  are  given  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each 
year  in  the  proper  money  values  of  such  year.  In  hurried  computations,  the  reduc- 
tions of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  for  how  many  years, 
are  tcK>  often  made  on  the  bases  of  latest  valuations.  All  computations  of  values, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  "fluctuating-currcncy  countries"  should  be 
made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year  up  to  and  including  1896,  and  in 
the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 


XII  VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 


To  meet  typographical  requirements,  the  quotations  for  the  years  1>75-IS77,  1879- 
1802,  and  i??4-i5S7  arc  omitted,  ilicse  years  being  selected  as  !»huwtng  ihe  least 
fluctuations  when  coin])ared  with  years  immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz:  (A)  countries  with  fixed  currencies,  (B)  countriet  with  fluctuating  cur- 
rencies, and  (C)  quarterly  valuations  of  fluctuating  currencies. 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 


XIII 


A.^ — (\>t/nfriis  •with  Jlxtd  <  iirrencut. 

The  following  oAiclal  ^.United  Sutcs  Treasury)  valuations  o(  (oreiifn  coins  do  not  include  "  rates  nf 
excbmdiee/* 


Coomrks. 

Argentine  Republic. 

Austria-H  unpiry*™ 

liclffiuin  

Braill..-  


Suodard. 


Gold  and  litvcr.. 


M0.etar7.nit. 


Britidi  Nortb  Amer- 
ica (except  New- 
fouadlaod). 

British  Hoodnraa — 

Chile...  


Gold  

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  ................I 

 .rflo 


Crown  , 

F  raQC.>.m->'< 
Mlli«ia.„...... 

Dollar.^  , 


...•do . 


I 

Costa  Ricau  '  xlo  , 

Tub.!  '  GtiKl  and  »ilver. 


 .do. 

Peeo.... 


Colon.. 

Peso.... 


Denmark  1  Gold  ... 

Ecuador  +  |.......do . 


Egypt,  ^  „.do . 

Finland 
Prance 


Crown. 
Sttcret.. 


Pound  (i(A>piu»- 
teia). 


Gcmmojr 
Great  Briuin. 


I 


Gfcece  |  Gold  and  diver.. 


Haiti    4lo. 

India  t   1  Gotd.. 


Italy.........................  Gold  and  ailTcr. 

Japan  $   Gold 

Ltl>cria  do  


Marie. 

Franc.. 


}f  &rike  t  *■*■*•■■•**■•  ** 

Pound  sterling.. 

Drachma......  

Gourde.  


Rupee 
Ur 


.«.....«......• 


Netherlands.   Gold  ami  silver- 


Yen  

IKiilar  

Flonn  


Newfound  lami   Gold  

Peru  I  ..jIo  


Portugal........  .do . 

RuniaY  Jdo. 


Dollar. 
Sol  


Milrcbi... 
Ruble.... 


Spain.   Gold  and  silver..'  Peseu. 

Sweden  and  Norway.  Gold  !  Crown.. 

Switserland   Gold  and  silver..!  Franc. 


Turlwy  '  Gold  , 

Uruguay  ..................|  ...do  

Venccucla.................  Gold  and  ■liver.. 


Waster.... 

Peso  

Bolivar.... 


■  JO. 3 
I.OO 

1. 00 
.4«.S 

4-V4.3 

•  i0i3 

•33,4 
•■9>3 

t  .!») 
1.01,4 

i.og 

•»9.3 
.a6,> 
•»».3 

•04i4 
t'<»3.4 

■  rOiS 


Coins. 


Gold— ari^entine  ($4.8^.4)  and 
|  >  argentine;  silver— peso  and 
divi<(ions. 

Gold  M  crowns  ^}4.<i:^,.;)  unr) 
10  crowns. 

Gold— 10  and  so  franc  pieces; 
silver— s  francs. 

Gold- 5, 10,  and  20  milrcis;  sil- 
ver—Hi i«  and  s  miireis. 


Gold— rscudo  i$i.;5>,  doubloon 
and    coiulor  l$7._<o"*; 
silver— pc8u  and  divisions. 

Gold — 1,  $,  to,  and  aocolons;  siU 

ver-  5,1.  ., .-s.aiid  yjccntisinios. 

(«i>KI  doiiMoi)n  15^.01,7);  sil- 
ver- |H  s<>  I-.-,  ttnisi. 

Gold— 10  and  crowns. 

Gold— TO  SUCres  t$».ft665);  sil* 
vcr   Sucre  and  ili visions. 

Gold  -  lo.  JO,  50,  and  lou  pias- 
ters; silver — I,  a,  10,  and  an 
piasters. 

Gold— I  •  and  ao  nuirks  ($1.93 

and  %<.%^,<tS. 

Gold  s^  f'i  -o.  50,  and  loo 
franco;  silver — 5  francs. 

Gold— 5,  xo,  and  so  marks. 

Gold— sovereign  (pound  ster- 
ling) and  half  soveretcrn. 

Gold  5,  10,  .'o.  s",  an  !  1  '  .t!rach« 
mas;  silver— 3  drachmas. 

Silver— gourde. 

Gold— sovereiirn  (14.8665);  sil- 
ver—rupee and  divisions. 

Gol<l  -s,  10,  JO.  5n,  and  too  lire; 

silver— 5  lire. 

Gold— I,  9,  St  10,  and  so  yen. 

Gold— «<>  florins;  silver— Jj,  1, 

and     .  florins, 
Gold-$,-  ($-«.oj,7). 

Gold— libra  ($4  3^5); silver  Sol 

and  divisii>ns. 
Gold    1,     s,  and  10  milreiit. 
Gold— imoerial  iS7.7tB)  and  % 

Iropehal  (53.80);  Silver— K. 

and  I  ruble. 
Gold— as  pesetas;  silver— speae> 

US. 

Gold— to  and  ao  crown*. 

Gold — St  iQ«  so,  go,  and  100 
francs;  silvcr>-s  francs. 

Gold   >v  sn.  iMOt  joo,  and  $00 

piasters. 

(iold   jK:».t:  silver— peso  and 

ili  visions. 
Giild  ^,  10.         .,  and  i.x  boli- 
vars; silver  jb'iiivars. 


*Theguid  standard  went  into  cflect  January'  1,  (see Commercial  Relations,  i&^j,  Vol.  II,  p.71. 
Values  arc  still  sometimes  espresscd  in  the  florin,  which  is  \v>>rth  j  crowns. 

+  Gold  stand.;  l  adopted  in  November,  n/y..    (See  (Ussi  1  ak  Rkports  No,       June,  1899.) 
I  For  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  see  Cowsitlak  Rirori  rs  Xo.  p. 
IGold  standard  adopted  October  i,  iSq?.  (See  CnNst)U'%R  Rsfoars  So.  >.>■,  p.  ) 
(Gold  standard  adopted  October  i  {.  iq-h  . 
For  .in  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold  suodard,  see  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce, 
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B. — CfiMHtrits  witA  ^aulitaHm^  emrrmcirs,  /Sj^-/S^. 


Countries. 


Sundard, 


Mofietafy  unit. 


Auatria-HunRary*..  Silver, 


Ccniral  AnnTica  

C'hina.  .|»..n^o 

C    ill  (  

Ecuadiir  ......do  ., 


Egyptt   GokJ 


India.  •  Silver  

  .    S.U.r  f 

Mexico 

NetlierUuuliit  


iVni  

Kussu.. 
Tripoli. 


 jdo  

(>old  and 

Silver. 

Silver  

 ddu.......... 

.......ddu.... ...... 


Florin.-  

Dollar  until 
(Wo;  bolivi- 
ano there- 
after. 

Pcs<)...„  

Maikwan  Uel.. 

l'es«i  

 x\o  

Pou  n  il  (kjii 

Rupee. 

Ven...  J 

Dollar  

Florin.  


Value  in  terma  of  the  United  Sutea  gold  dollar 
on  Janrary  i— 


Sol  

Ruble  

Mahbub  of  ao 
piaatcra. 


Couatriea, 


Standard. 


Monetary  uniL 


Austria-Hunt{-*rj  •.  Silvtr  

Bolivia . ... •««■.. .... ...«do....* 

Central  AmcrtcA.  4I0  

Colombia  

Kiuador..  .do  

I  luli.i  ^o  

japan  '  .do..... 

Mexico  jdii..... 

PC^|«>«  ■  «  ■  ■  ■  ■■■■*«  •  t  •  f  » t  n^Oa  • 


Russia... 
Tripoli.. 


i.ddo.. 


Florin., 
Boliviano 

..  .».do  

 .do  

Rupee.  

Ven  

1  >t>n.'ir............. 

•^mI* 

Ruble.  

Mabbub  of  ao 
piasters. 


1874.  '  iStS. 

fS89. 

iBgn. 

$0.40, 1 

$•-1.34,5 

$"•33,^ 

|o.4» 

.3l,2 

.69,9 

.68 

•B$ 

■  0,5 

..ji,8 

.'-8 

.95 

i.6t 

•</>.. s 

.81 ,  J 



.68 

.8s 

.96.5 

.91,8 

.8x,j 

.68 

.85 

4.90 

4'9«>3 

•43,6 

•3St3 

•40.4 

•99,7 

•99.7 

•99.7 

•  ^J.? 

■75.3 

•73.4 

•yt.7 

.99.8 

•75.9 

•73.9 

•93.3 

'40,s 

.3!,$ 

.4>>S 

.St. J 

.<59,9 

.68 

•ss 

•77.17 

.73.4 

.65 

•  54.4 

.60 

•87,09 

•73.3 

.6j 

.61,4 

.7«.7 

Value  in  terms 

of  the  United  Stales  iratd  dollar 

on  janiMry  i— . 

iSgi. 

i8f,/. 

1^3- 

1894. 

lo.jS.l 

z.  :. 

•**••«•«••«> 

.69,1 

$0.61.^ 

l«»'4S.5 

|o.49.« 

■77. « 

.<l9,l 

•  61,3 

.5>.'' 

•  45.5 

.40,* 

77. t 

.69.1 

■  6t,3 

.s«." 

•  45.5 

.49,( 

■77,1 

.61.3 

■  St  .6 

45.5 

•49.' 

1  ./■.') 

.^4.5 

M,3 

•  74 ,3 

•55. 

.4'!.. 

•5^.9 

'83,7 

•75 

S'i 

.41.5 

*S3»3 

•  61, } 

■  S^.^ 

■  45,5 

.49.» 

.6«»r 

•55. J 

■49, » 

•  4«.3 

■  3^,4 

■39.3 

.69.3 

•5S.3 

'46.$ 

.41,1 

•44.3 

*  The  silver  standard  prevailed  in  Ausiria-Hun(;ary  up  to  1         The  taw  of  Aogttlt  s  of  that  year 
(t%ec  CoNSi'LAK  KaroRT!.  No.  147,  p.  63^  ntablished  the  gold  siaodard. 
tTbe  EiryptiA"  pound  became  fixed  in  value  at  $4.94«3  In  1887. 

$The  NeUicrUinds  florin  fluctuated  up  to  the  year  iSSoi,  when  it  became  fixed  at  4as  oentt. 
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C. — Qttarteriy  valHationt  of  jiiuiiMtin^  currencies. 


Countries. 


BolivU..  

Ceatnl  Amcr* 
lea. 


China..........  • 


Coiombu.. 
Bciwdor.... 

India  

Mexico  

Persia  

Peru  


MoncUry  unit. 

iM- 

IB99. 

— 

Jan.  I. 

  — 

April  I. 

July  t. 

1 

1  Oct.  1. 

_ 

Jan.  1. 

_ .  

April  1. 

.  

July  I. 

Oct.  t. 

Silver  bulivianu. 

fo.40,9 

^.41  ,0 

*"«4Ji" 

$"-43»9 

»^-43>4 



9u.4j,6 

•4®t9 

.41,0 

•43»' 

^4  A 

♦43  §9 

•43»4 

•44»3 

•43»6 

Anoy  ucl 

.«B,5 

.67,6 

.70,6 

•7> 

.70,3 

.71,6 

•70t5 

Canlun  tad  

.63.3 

•  ^.4 

•  70.4 

.70.8 

.70 

•7'. 4 

•70.3 

•  6j,3 

.64,6 

•67,5 

.67,9 

.67,3 

.68,4 

•^(4 

cninicuuiK  taei 

■«4.< 

.66 

■«9 

.«9.3 

.68,6 

.69,9 

.68,9 

Fuchati  t.ict  

.61 ,2 

.62.  s 

■  '^S.S 

.65.6 

•  "55 

.66,2 

•6s,a 

Haikw.in  tad.... 

,6q,7 

•67,3 

.63,8 

.7(.8 

.72,3 

•  7ii4 

.72,8 

.7S«8 

.61,9 

.66 

•M,4 

•65,7 

.67 

.66 

IlongkrirtC  t:\cl.. 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•> 

t*) 

(•) 

<•) 

.64,3 

.63 

.6s 

•67. <» 

.68,4 

.67.5 

.68.8 

.67,8 

N  liich  wa  niF  tad. 

.05,9 

An 

it.  . 
•"3»4 

.65,9 

.07, T 

•  vO,K 

Shanphat  tael.... 

.61,7 

.^4,S 

.64.8 

.64. « 

•'>5.4 

•64.4 

Swatow  tael  

y>i.i 

.6j,4 

.65, a 

•<H.9 

.66,1 

.65,1 

.66 

.66.6 

.68 

.7» 

•7«,4 

»7«>.7 

.7» 

.7* 

Tientsin  tael  

.'■4.1 

.63,4 

.68.8 

•  69.4 

.68,.^ 

•4-'. 4 

.40,9 

.41,8 

■  43.6 

•43.9 

•43.4 

•44.3 

•  43.6 

 .do  

•43,4 

•40,9 

.41 18 

•43,6 

•43.9 

•43.4 

•44,3 

'43»6 

Silver  njpect  

.19.1 

•  ".).'> 

.ill,  7 

.JO, 8 

.  «>,6 

..21 

.20,7 

.46 

-44.4 

.45.4 

.47.4 

•47.7 

•  47.-' 

.48.1 

•47.4 

.07.8 

•"7.5 

•"7.7 

.08 

.08,1 

.08 

.08,2 

.08 

Stiver  wjI  

•  4a,4 

.40,9 

.41.8 

•4i.9 

•43.4 

•44.3 

.43.6 

1900. 

1901. 

Countrie*. 

Moneury  unit. 

Jan.  t. 

April  1. 

July  1. 

Oct.  1. 

Jan.  t. 

April  I, 

July  I. 

Silver  lK)nviano. 

$".45,'> 

K43.8 

^■'•4S,« 

>...46.8 

J"-45.i 

>o43.< 

Silver  peso  

•4^.7 

•  43. <> 

.43.8 

•45." 

•46,5 

•45. » 

•43i6 

.69,1 

.70,5 

.70,9 

.7».0 

.75.7 

.70.5 

Canton  tad  

.6S.<> 

•7<Ji3 

•7". 7 

•7^.7 

•  75. S 

•7-'.7 

•70. J 

Chcfo«i  taci  

.'S6, 1 

•'5/. 4 

.*>7.8 

.6.j,7 

.7J.4 

•69.7 

.67.4 

Chinkiang  tael.. 

•'^'7..S 

.hS.8 

•  7>.-' 

•74 

.7«.'» 

.6«,8 

."4 

.65..' 

.^5.6 

.'>7.4 

.70,1 

•'■'7.5 

•  '^'S.' 

Haikwan  tael.... 

•7".  3 

•7«.7 

.72,1 

•74.-I 

•77." 

•74. •» 

•  7».7 

China  - 

Hankau  tael  

•64.7 

•  '5s. 9 

•  6<S3 

.(-8.2 

.70,9 

.68.2 

•6fti9 

Hongkong  t.iet.. 

(•) 

(♦> 

(•) 

(♦) 

(•) 

(♦) 

.66.5 

■  f'T,7 

.68,2 

.70,1 

.7^.8 

.70,1 

.67.8 

Xiucbwangtacl. 

.64.8 

.f/.,i 

.'V),.s 

.68,, 

•7- 

.68,4 

.66.1 

Shanghai  tad.... 

•  'ij.i 

.64.4 

.'^4.8 

.66, ft 

,C«^,2 

.66,6 

•^.4 

Swatow  tael.  

.6j,9 

•67.4 

.70 

•67.4 

.65,1 

Tak:io  tael......... 

.69.6 

•7". 9 

•7'. 4 

•73.4 

.76,2 

•73.4 

.70,9 

Tientsin  ueL..... 

•67 

.'J8,;i 

.r>S,7 

•7'J.7 

•7^,4 

•7t'.7 

Colombia 

SltTcr  peso..  

■4*. 7 

•  4J1.'> 

•  43.8 

•  45,1 

.46.8 

•  45.1 

'43.6 

•  ■^".3 
.46.4 

.ati,8 
•  47.6 

Silver  dollar  

•  47.3 

•49 

.50.9 

•  49 

•4'^ 

.07,9 

.(A 

.08.1 
.43.8 

.08,3 
.4»»7 

.u8,6 

.«j8,3 

Sliver  Ml  

-43i6 

•  TIk-  "  British  dollar"  ha»thc  »aiut  li^a^l  v.tluc  as  the  .Mexican  dollar  in  Huogkoog,  the  Str«its 
Sett  Icniciits,  and  Labuan. 

t  The  eovcreicD  i*  the  standard  coin  q(  India,  but  the  rupee  la  the  money  of  account. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  following  table  embraces  only  such  weights  and  measures  as 
are  given  from  time  to  time  in  Consular  RKruRTs  and  in  Commer- 
cial Relations: 

Forei)^tt  wti^hls  and  measures,  with  American  etjmvaUnts. 


I  Jiiioiiuiuitions, 


Almuilc  

Anlch  

Arc  

Arobc  

Arnnc'l  <«r  libra... 
Arruba  (ciry).~  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

n<.  

Arruba  (1ir|ui(1).... 

Arsliinc  

Arsliinc  (s»|uarr>. 

Artel  

Bnril  

n.irrcl  

Do  

Bcrkovcts  

Hon^kal  

BoUM'  

Bu  


Where  used. 


Ameriain  equiralenu. 


Portugal  

tgypt  

Metric  

Paraguay  

Portu^^al  

Argentine  Republic  

Brazil   32.38  pounds. 

Cuba   35.3664  pounds. 

PortuKal   3J. 38  pounds. 

Spain   25.36  pounds. 


4.433  gallons. 
7.6907  bushels. 
0.03471  'cre. 
35  pounds. 
1. 01 1  pounds. 
«S'3«7S  pounds. 


Butt  (winel  

Caffiso  

Candy  

Do  

Cantar  

Do  

Do  

Cantaro  icaniar^  

Carga  

Catty  , 

Do»  , 

Do  

Do  

Ccntaro  

Centner  , 

Do  

Do  

Do  :  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Chclvert  

Chih  

*Morc  frequently  called  "kin." 
a  v(>ir(lii|H>is. 
XVI 


Venezuela  

Cuba,  Spain,  and  Venezuela.  

Russia  , 

 Ao  

Morocco  .-  < 

Argentine  Republic  and  Mexico., 

Malta  (cuHtoms)  

Spain  (raisins)  

Russia..  

India  

Sumatra  

Japan  

Spain  

Malta  

India  (.Boivbay).  

India  (Madras)  

Morocco  

Syria  (Damascus)  

Turkey  

Malta  

Mexico  and  Salvador.  

China  

Japan  

Java,  Siam,  and  Malacca..-  

Sumatra  

Central  America  

Bremen  and  Brunswick  

Darmstadt  

Denmark  and  Notway  

Nuremberg  

Prus.sia  

Sweden  

Vienmi  

ZolU'erein  

Double  or  metric  

Russia  

China  


35.4034  pounds. 
4.363  gallons. 
38  inches. 
5.44  square  feet, 
i.ta  pounds. 
90.0787  gallons. 
1 1.4  gallons, 
too  pounds. 
361.13  pounds. 
833  grains. 

7,096. 5  square  meters. 

o.x  inch. 

140  gallons. 

5.4gallo(ni. 

539  pounds. 

500  pounds. 

113  pounds. 

57S  pounds. 

124.7036  pounds. 

17s  pounds. 

300  pounds. 

(«>j>  pounds* 
1.3X  pounds. 
1.35  pounds. 
3.13  pounds. 
4.3631  gallons. 
117.5  pounds. 
110.34  pounds. 
1 10. It  pounds. 

113.43  pounds. 

113.44  pounds. 
93.7  pounds. 
133.5  pounds. 
X10.34  |x>unds. 
330.46  pounds. 
5.7748  bushels. 
t4  inches. 


Among  merchants  in  the  treaty  ports  it  equals  i.33>)  pounds 
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Fortign  weights  and  measures,  with  Ameruan  eguivalents-~-Qon\XnVitA. 


DcnofDimtioiu. 


Where  uaed. 


Coyan   Sarawak... 

iM>  I  hiilm  (.Koy«n)......  

Cuadra.  {  Argentine  Repoblic  

[>tv.   I'ar.<(,'u.iy  ,...,„.. 

1>>  ^  f armguajf  tsqu^rc)  

Do   Unigmy.  

Cuf>ic  meter   Metric  

Cwi.  vliuiiilredwreight).....   iirilbii  

D«»»»tine   RuntU  

I *i >   .Sji.ii n  ..•....>.....>..........>.■  

Dri^clitiie   Greece  ,„.....,....,. 

BnrpUanwelghteaiMl  iBcaauret.....  (Slrr  Conwi,aii  RiKoim  No.  144.) 

Faiic(,',i  Ulrs^   <"enir«l  AinefkaM«.»«  

U'O.-   Ciulc,  

Do..........   I  Cuba  


Amcflcan  cquivalenu. 


r>u   McTioi. 

Oil   M(irin<.' 


................ ..«*. 


Do.. 
Doi.. 

1>.. 


Uruiouy  (ainglc)L.. 
V<  ru  zuela......  


Peddati  


Fr.iil  iniisins)... 

KriUkOo...  

Do.  

Fr.i<.H*„  

Fudi-r  

Fuol 

(larnice  

Gra.m   

Hectare  

i>ry  

Liqiild......... 

)l  , 

Ken  „  

KiJomctcf  

Klufler  , 

Kuka.... 

Kwan 

Last... 


i6|iam~  
Kirypi  

I  Spain  

Argeatinc  KepubJic. 
Mexico.  M.... ........ ...... 

Zaii/itiar   

Luxemburg.. 
Ruwia  ........ 


4«4««4«*aaaM 


Ru<Ni.io  Poland. 
Mclnc  ,  


Do.^.... 


.....  .di.  

......Ad.  

Aiistria-1  liin^'iiry..  

Ja(.ia!i  

¥etrt«  ,  

 Aa.  

R  iv^^ia. ....*.**...»».... 
J.tp.m.......  

Kussi.i  

T.ip;in   

It<!l|^'iliiii  MnlLind,. 

JLnglaod  (dnr  iiialt)i... 
Gcrmanjr.  


ftayi.  ..  


I'russi.i.  

RtMBian  Potond.. 

Spain  (s.tltl  

I'^lTil^Uiky  


Do  

Lc.iijuc  i1an«h  

Lit>ru  (poLiidt...   ,?rt;en1mc  Repul>lic. 

Do.....,....,,  ......^ (.'entr^i  Amerttta.... 

"I  Clrfle... 


.1 , "y3  [""Liinls. 

3,()67  pound*. 
4.3  acre*. 

;3,.j  yards. 
8.077  square  IccU 
Nearly  3  acres. 
,S.  ^ «.  feet. 
ii:<  pounds. 
3.6997  acrea. 

1  \f  ,  h\l^h<■U. 
Haii  ounce. 

1.^74,  bushel*. 
3.i7S  bukbcis. 
1.91)9  bnabelSk 

s.  147^3  InjsJitK. 

Slrike  t.iiici:.*.  70  lU*.} 
full  fanfi:.l,  tlSibC 

7.7Tti  bushela. 
bttvliels. 

i.-,-f,  hii-vlieU. 
to  gAUOAt. 

1.03  acres. 

poi)n<ls. 
a.ioqo  quarts. 
*.%  quarta 

pounds. 
364.17  gailoon, 

0.  9099  pound. 

1^4.^''  graint. 
^471  acre*. 

a.6jo  UujkiteU, 
^4t7  gallons, 
acre*. 

a.9046  pouadft. 

1  ..ri.!  I  mile. 
ii<j  cubit.  (ccL 

4.96*9  busbelt. 

^.  5  bustle  Is. 
B .  .'3  [»oun<.l->. 
8t.  I  )4  bu.slieU. 

J     metric  totis 
ita.j9  tMiiibelii, 

ttH  tntfhela. 

4.7')o  puuntls. 
4,633  Acre*, 
•.iisfeet. 

I  ,ot  .'7  ]Mn)t)i1a, 

1.  U4JlP«9UIMlt. 

>.ei4  pOMOd*. 
1.^143  pound*. 

1. 01  c  (idunds. 
1.U144  i-¥>urul&. 
s.o>4$poaads. 


No  251  B 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


I'onign  weights  and  measttrirs,  with  American  tguivaUnts — Continued. 


DciMmiiiattont. 


Where  tiled. 


I  American  eqtdtralenu. 


Liter  

I.ivre  (pound). 

Do.^  

Load  


Manzana. 

Do  

Marc  

Mauiid  

Meier  

Mil.  

D..  

MiUa.„  

Morgen  ... 
Oke  

Do  

Do.-.. 

Do  

Do  

Pic  

Plcul  

Do..... 

Do.«.. 

Do.  


Metric   1.0567  quarts. 

Greece   i.i  pounds. 

Guiana  —   1.0791  pottOdt. 

Kngland  lUmber}!.   Square,  50  cubic  icct; 

unhewn,  40  cubic  fecC; 
inch  plaoks^doosuper* 
llcialfeet 

Costa  Ri(.  .i   i|  acres. 

Nicaragua  and  Salvador  I  1.717  acre*. 

Bolivia.........................................  ..j  0.507  pound. 

India   6;)|  pounds. 

Metric...  -....|  39. J7  inches. 

Denmark   ^.€A  mllca. 

nrnrn.-irlc  'pci.cr.iphtral)   4.61  mileii. 

Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  |  1.1403  miles. 

1*runia  j  a.«3acre. 

Ejfypt   3. 7.!^;  pounds. 

Greece  '  a. 84  {raunds. 

Hunt^arjr...........  ..j  3.(1817  pounds. 

Turkey   j.SjSifl  poundt. 


Pie  

Do  

Pik  ~. 

Pood  

Pund  (pound). 
Quarter  

Do.....  

guinul  

Do—  

Do  

Do  

Do  , 

Do  

Do  , 

Do  

Rottle............. 

Do  

Sag  en  

Salm  

Sc  


Seer.... 
Shaku. 

Sho  


Hungary  and  Wallachia  

B«FPt   

Borneo  and  Celebes.  

China,  Japan,  and  Sumatra  

j  .t  va  

Philippine  Islands  

Argentine  Republic  

S|>ain  ....„„„..., 

Turkey    

Russia  „  

Den  mark  and  Swvd€nfe.....*n....M....: 

Great  Briuiin.»  

London  (coal)............................„.., 

ArKcntinc  Republic........................ 

Brasil  

CaMfle.'ChUe.  Mcsleo.  mnd  Pcni. 

rccx  c.  

Newfoundland  (fish)  

Ptaraguajr.  

Syria^............................ 

Metric  ........................km 

Palestine....   

Syria  

Russia................  

MalU  , 

Japan  

India  

J*P«n  ' 

 dn  


Standard  (St.  Pclcrikburg). 

Stone..  

Suerte  


Sun  .. 
Tael. 
Tan.. 

To  


Lumber  measure.. 
British.................. 

Urufaay...«......... 


Ton  

Tonde  (cereah). 

Tondeland  


^Although  the  metric  weights  are 
merce  in  the  Peninsula  and  colonies. 


7  (ect. 
490  pounds. 

o."  '^ji  atre^ 
X  pound  ij  ounces. 
11.930s  Inehee. 

1.6  qtt.irt*. 

163  cubic  feet. 

Impounds. 

cuadras  {see  cua- 
dra). 

Inches. 

S<^.75  grains  (troy). 

U.25  acre. 

a  pecks 

40  cubic  feet. 

3.94783  bndiela. 

1.36  acres. 

used  officially  in  Spain,  the  Castile  qttinul  is  employed  in  com- 
save  in  Catalonia;  the  CauUin  quintal  equals  91.71  pounds. 


Jar'.m   , 

Cochin  China. 
J»P»«  


,.<io 


Space  measure 
Denmark.. 

,  .do 


i.f,  pints. 
31  li'  inches. 
13S.64  pounds, 
'ii'^  pounds. 
135.1  pounds. 
137.9  pounds. 
0.^78  foot. 
0.91407  fool. 
37.9  inches. 
36.112  pounds, 
i.ioi  pounds. 

S.2S2  bosheis. 
36  tmebels. 

101.4a  p«>unds. 
130.06  pounds. 
101.41  pounds. 
Mi.i  pounds. 
tt«  pounds, 
loe  pounds. 
Mf,  ponnils 
»»o.4jb  pounds, 
pounds, 
i^nds. 
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Fortign  weights  and  measures^  xvith  American  «yiH'«^^/x— Continued. 

Where  uted.  American  equivalentt. 


DcnomtnaUonm. 


Tsubo  

Tsun  '.  

Tunna  

Tunnland  

Vara  

Do  

Do  I  Chile  and  Peru. 

Do   Cuba  

Do   Curasao  

Do«   Mexico  

Do.-.   Paraguay  

Do  I  Spain..-  

Do....  -  I  Venezuela  , 

Vedro  ,   Russia  

Verffcn.    Isle  of  Jersey... 

Vem...  ;  Rtissia  

Vloeka..................  ..................  Rusaian  Poland, 


Jap^LU  I  6  (eel  square. 

Cbina   ...I  inches. 

Sweden  ,  4.5  bushels. 


Sweden  ,'  x.a  acres. 


Argentine  Repttbllc.........  ..........|  ^akA  inches. 

Central  .\nicrica   3^  3"  inihe*. 

_jj.y57  ini'he*. 


33.384  inches. 
33.375  inclics. 

33  inches. 

34  toehe*. 
o.qi4i  17  yard. 
^3.334  inches. 
3.707  gallona. 

7 T.I  square  rodt. 
<j.'j<>3  mile. 
41.90  acres. 


MKTRIC  WEIGHTS  ANU  MEASURBS. 

Metric  weights, 

Millignun        gram)  equals  0.0x54  grairi. 

Centigram        gram)  equals  0.1543  grain. 

Decigram  (^5  gram)  equals  1.5432  grains. 

Gram  equals  15.432  grains. 

Decagram  (to  grams)  equals  0.3537  ounce. 

Hectogram  (100  grams)  equals  3.5274  ounces. 

Kilogram  (i,o«X)  grams)  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

Myri<i).;r;iin  (ro.oo)  frrams>  equals  22.046  pounds. 

Quintal  ^ioo,(Kio  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 

HlUier  or  tonnea^— ^ton  (i»ooo,ooo  grams)  equals  2.304.6  pounds. 

Mftrif  Jry  ntcasHres, 

Miilililer  (joVv  equals  o.o()l  cubic  inch. 

Centiliter  liter)  equals  0.6103  cubic  inch. 
Deciliter      liter)  equals  6.  toss  cubic  Inches. 

Liler  equals  0.908  quart. 
Decaliter  ( u»  liters)  equals  9.0S  quarts. 
Mcclolitcr  ( too  liters)  equals  2.838  bushels. 
KiloUter  (1,000  liters)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 

Metric  litntiti  measures. 

Milliliter  do'oo  lite)  equals  o.o3c>3  tluid  ounce. 
Centiliter        liter)  equals  0.338  fluid  ounce. 
Deciliter  (^  liter) equals  0.845  Sill< 

Liter  equals  1.0567  quarts. 

Ducalilcr  fi')  liters) cqinils  2.6418  gan>>n«. 
He<  t<iliter  (  hmj  liters^  equals  26.417  gallons. 
Kiloliicr  ^i.ooo  liters)  equals  264. iS  gallons. 

Metric  measures  0/  length. 

Millimeter  (^oVa  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 
Centimeter  (^Jj  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 
Decimeter      meter)  equals  3.937  Inches. 
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Meter  equals.  3<j.37  inches. 

Decameter  (lo  meters)  equals  393.7  inches. 

Hectometer  (icx>  meters)  equals  328  feet  i  inch. 

Kilometer  (i.ooo  meterst  equals  o.62t37  mile  (3,280  feet  lO  inches). 
Myriameter  (10,000  meters)  equals  6.2137  miles. 

MHric  surface  measures. 

Centare  {i  square  meter)  equals  i,S50  square  inches. 
Are  (100  square  meters)  equals  1 19.6  square  yards. 
Hectare  (10.000  square  meters)  equals  2.471  acre 


CONSULAR  REPORTS 

COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC 


YoL  LXVl.  AUGUST,  1901.  No.  251. 


COMMERCE   OF   CHINA  IN  1900. 

The  secretary  of  legation  at  Pekin,  Mr.  Squiers,  transmits  under 
date'Of  April  4,  1901,  copy  of  the  official  report  of  trade  for  the  year 
1900,  issued  by  the  imperial  maritime  customs.  Mr.  Squiers  notes 
the  progress  made  in  United  States  commerce  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gain  is  really  much 
larger  than  indicated,  inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  our  trade  passes 
via  Hongkong  and  is  credited  to  that  port. 

The  following  paragraphs  and  figures  are  taken  from  the  report 
inclosed  by  Mr.  Squiers: 

GENERAL.  . 

The  great  expansion  of  China's  foreign  trade,  shown  by  the  statistics  for  1899, 
was  continued  during  the  first  half  of  iqco;  but  the  disturbances  in  the  north,  which 
became  serious  in  June,  not  only  stopped  for  a  time  all  trade  at  Niuchwang  and 
Tientsin,  which  had  shown  such  improvement  during  the  previous  year,  but  nat- 
urally had  a  depressing  effect  throughout  the  ports.  The  idea  that  the  Boxer 
movement  against  the  Christian  converts  could  be  successfully  employed  In  the 
deliverance  of  the  country  from  foreij^n  dictation  and  interference  was  accepted  by 
only  a  limited  party  in  Pekin  and  by  certain  utlicials  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Elsewhere,  it  was  fortunately  received  with  a  skepticism  which  proved  sufficient  to 
save  China  from  a  general  war,  and  trade  went  on  as  usual»  hampered  only  by  a 
want  of  confidence  engendered  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  political  outlook.  In  the 
south,  a  rebellion  which  at  one  time  looked  serious  was  promptly  suppressed  by 
the  authorities,  but  caused  some  disturbance  to  trade  in  the  districts  affected.  The 
Yangtze  Valley  was  kept  wonderfully  tranquil,  and  one  or  two  abortive  attempts 
at  insurrection  were  immediately  quelled.  The  power  of  the  officials  to  preserve 
order  has  never  been  more  strikingly  manifested.  That  trade  was  not  more  ruin- 
ously impeded,  always  excepting  the  actual  area  of  hostilities,  during  a  year  which 
WM  so  exceptionally  trying  to  merchants  and  so  full  of  unrest  for  the  populace. 
No  251  1  4S5 
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■howt  Itt  vitfttity  And  how  qaickly  It  will  revive  when  peace  is  restored.  We  may 
hope  that  the  Chinese  Govemment,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  will  now 

awake  to  the  necessity  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  we  shall 

then  see  China  hcromtnp:  more  wealthy  under  the  stimulus  of  apparent  misfor- 
tunes. The  strength  of  tht-  Chinese  lies  in  tiu-ir  industry  and  (  onimercial  aptitude, 
and  not  in  their  capacity  lor  war,  and  the  cuiiivauun  of  friendly  relations  with  for- 
eign powers  will  serve  them  better  than  the  vain  policy  of  exclusion  and  rttistance 
to  progress. 

The  close  of  the  decade  offers  a  convenient  opportunity  for  a  general  review  of 
the  progress  of  iradr.  The  rcrnrd  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  to 
I9<K>  shows  that,  with  some  cxceptit>ns,  the  trade  in  cotton  piece  ^onds  has  remained 
practically  stationary,  and  in  some  items  has  even  fallen  olY.  The  exceptions  are 
American  drills,  jeans,  and  sheetings,  which  show  a  strong  advance,  and  cotton 
flannel  (principally  American)  and  cotton  lastings.  which  are  evidently  increasing 
in  favor.  English  shirtings  and  T  cloths,  with  English  drills,  jeans,  and  sheetings, 
have  made  nn  headway.  Japanese  cotton  good*?  seem  likely  to  find  an  enlarged 
market.  English  cutton  yarn  has  not  progressed,  while  Indian  and  Japanese  yarns 
have  advanced  rapidly.  The  trades  in  woolen  goods  and  metals  are  not  growing. 
Candles,  cement,  clocks  and  watches,  aniline  djes,  window  glass,  paints,  and  per* 
fumery  have  gradually  increased  in  demand;  while  flour,  kerosene  oil,  matches, 
and  soap  have  been  imported  in  much  larger  quantities  every  year. 

As  regards  heavy  cotton  £;o«vds,  the  expansion  in  American  manufactures  at 
the  expense  of  British  is  natural,  and  must  be  expected  to  continue.  Indeed,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Lancashire  goods  have  held  their  own  so  well.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  cotton-'Weavtng  industry  in  America  has  resulted  in  a,  production  in 
excess  of  domestic  re<|uirements,  and  America  has  become  an  exporter  under 
favorable  rondiii<3ns.  Proximity  to  China,  cheaper  freijjhts,  and  the  evident 
advantage  of  u-^int;  inijii;eiious  i  ottun  are  all  factors  which  will  contribute  to  the 
future  expansion  of  American  trade.  In  fancy  cotton  goods,  such  as  lasiinps.  Lan- 
cashire can  hold  its  own,  as  these  goods  are  mostly  manufactured  from  Egyptian 
cotton.  English  cotton  yam  can  not  be  expected  to  make  progress  in  the  Chinese 
market  against  the  competition  of  the  Indian,  Japanese,  and  local  mills.  The 
demand  is  for  low  counts,  and  while  the  principal  business  of  the  En^linh  mills  is 
in  high-count  yarns,  the  mills  of  India,  Japan,  and  China  are  provided  with 
machinery  specially  arranged  to  meet  the  demand  for  coarse  yarns  in  the  Eastern 
markets. 

Tal)les  of  the  trade  by  ports*  are  given,  shuwing  thai  the  imports 
increased  from  134,640,288  haikwan  taels  in  1890  to  223,791.888 
tael«5  in  1900;  also,  a  statement  of  the  value  in  pounds  sterling, 
the  taels  having  been  converted  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for 
each  year.  The  sterling  value  of  the  import  trade,  it  is  shown,  has 
not  increased  during  the  decade — the  figures  for  1890  being  ^34,- 
922, 320  ($169, 949,373)  and  for  1900^^34, 734,365  ($169,034,956).  The 
figures  for  1899,  it  is  true,  were  ^42,282,402  ($284,557,860);  but 
that  was  a  remarkable  year.    The  report  continues: 

Reference  to  old  price  lists  show  that  silver  prices  generally  have  risen  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  the  sterling  conversions  more  fairly  represent 
the  coarse  of  trade  than  do  the  silver  figures.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  the  value  of  goods  from  the  Straits  is  not  affected  by  sterling  exchange, 

*  Including  the  pons  of  Kowloon,  Liippa,  Lungchow,  Mengt!>2,  and  Sxemao. 
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while  exchange  with  India,  although  the  closing  of  the  mints  in  1893  forced  up  the 
value  of  the  rupee,  has  not  followed  the  exact  coune  of  exchange  with  Europe  and 
America.   Japan  has  now  a  gold  standard,  but  the  currency  scheme  adopted  left 

her  exchange  with  China  almost  at  par.  In  some  directions,  also,  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  sterling  cost  of  production,  and  the  rise  in  silver  prices  has  not 
quite  kept  pace  with  the  fall  in  exchange.  While,  therefore,  the  sterling  conver- 
sions are  offered  as  interesting  and  as  a  better  basis  for  comparison.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  they  are  an  entirely  accurate  index  of  the  changes  in  the  bulk  of  the 
trade.  There  has  been  an  increase,  and  the  Chinese  are  gradually  purchasing 
more  foreign  goods  and  they  are  demanding  a  better  class  of  cotton  goods;  but  the 
table  seems  lo  show  that,  uwiiiy  tn  rlrft-rtive  rne.m^  of  communication  and  the  cost 
of  carriage,  each  port  supplies  only  a  restricted  district.  When  the  populations  of 
such  districts  are  satisfied,  trade  stands  still,  except  for  such  expansion  as  increase 
in  their  number  and  the  profits  of  the  trade  enable  the  people  to  demand.  When 
railways  are  built,  we  shall  see  a  great  advance  in  the  trade,  not  only  because  goods 
will  penetrate  farther,  but  because  a  large  proport)«^»n  of  the  capital  ii^ed  in  con- 
struction will  be  spent  by  the  Chinese  on  foreign  goods,  to  be  paid  for  eventually 
by  exports. 

As  to  the  principal  exports  In  the  last  ten  years,  nearly  every  article  shows  a 
large  increase.  Bristles,  fans,  feathers,  hemp,  hides,  mats  and  matting,  oils,  rhu- 
barb, scsamum  seed,  skins,  t(^bacco,  and  wool  are  all  progressing  trades.  Silk, 
with  the  exception  of  steam  filature  silk,  does  not  show  a  healthy  expansion,  and 
is  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  the  disease  among  the  worms  is  taken  in  hand.  Black 
tea  has  fallen  away,  but  green  tea  has  held  its  ground,  while  brick  tea  has  im- 
proved. The  considerable  trade  across  the  Russian  frontier  and  the  export  of  tea, 
etc.,  to  Tibet  do  not  come  within  the  cognisance  of  the  customs,  and  these  returns 
thus  fail  to  give  complete  stattsttrs  of  China's  exports.  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  trade  in  sundries  will  roniinue  lo  expand,  even  supposing  that 
nothing  is  done  to  encourage  the  export  ol  tea  and  silk. 

RKVKNUX. 

The  total  revenue  for  1900  was  22,873,986  haikwan  lacls  (116,485,282;,  being 
3t 787,476  haikwan  taels  (#1.789,  $34)  less  than  in  1899— the  highest  on  record. 

TRADE. 

One  would  naturally  have  expected  a  disastrous  commercial  panic,  with  heavy 

failures,  but  the  year  has  been,  generally  speaking,  a  fairly  gr)od  though  anxious 
one.  Trade  was  so  brisk  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900  and  revived  so  strongly 
toward  the  close  that,  contrary  to  ail  expectations,  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
was  well  up  to  the  average  of  late  years,  although  naturally  falling  short  of  such 
an  exceptional  year  as  1899. 

AtNiuchwang,  such  astonishing  progress  was  shown  previous  to  the  disturb- 
ances that  a  rapid  remvcry  may  be  looked  for.  Ttcnt'^in  ni  iy  possibly  be  adversely 
affected  for  some  little  time,  liut  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  profits  of  ihe  niilii.iry 
occupation  and  the  wide  distribution  of  hoarded  wealth  which  has  taken  place  will 

lead  to  an  early  increase  of  trade  there.  Personal  experience  is  more  persuasive 
than  advice,  and  the  Chinese  Government  will  probably  be  more  disposed  to  regard 
with  favor  the  extension  of  railways  since  the  arduous  journey  of  the  Court  to 
Hsi-an,  to  which  place  supplies  came  very  slowly  and  suffered  ci.nsidcrabi y  in 
bulk  on  the  road.  Famine,  too,  has  come  under  their  immediate  notice,  and  the 
people  were  perishing  around  them  without  hope  of  the  relief  which  railways  could 
have  brought.   Whatever  changes  may  result  from  the  events  of  1900,  whatever 
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rradjattnients  may  take  place  in  the  •bare  of  the  trade  taken  by  each  coantry,  It 
may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  China,  as  a  whole,  will 
continue  the  expansion  which  was  so  marked  in  1899. 

IMl-ORTS. 

The  net  value  of  the  import  trade  was  211,070,422  haikwan  tarls  (f  1 52, 1 iS,453V 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  unUcr  such  unfavorable  circumstances  the  figures  of 
the  previous  record  year  would  be  reached;  but  it  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise 
that  1898,  which  beat  all  former  years,  should  have  been  exceeded.  Importers  of 
cotton  goods  have  passed  through  a  very  anxious  ciisis,  bnt  disaster  was  averted 
by  another  short  cotton  crop  in  America. 

The  goods  which  arriverl  in  the  spring  were  imported  at  enhanced  prices,  and 
although  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  trouble  in  the  north  the  spring  purchases  for 
the  autumn  market  were  stopped,  there  were  large  stocks  which  could  not  be  placed 
and  which  would  have  shown  a  heavy  loss  had  the  price  of  cotton  fallen.  The 
bankd  assisted  importers,  the  short  cotton  crop  saved  the  situation,  and  the  demand 
which  arose  late  in  the  yrar,  especially  for  the  Yangtre  port?,  effected  satisfac- 
tory (  learanre*;,  With  tlic  exception  of  jeans,  all  heavy  gr^x!':,  felt  the  disturbance 
in  their  principal  markets  in  the  north,  though  Dutch  and  inaian  drills  and  Indian 
sheetings  sliowed  small  improvement,  English  cotton  yarn  felt  away  again,  and 
the  importation  declined  to  4,132,133  pounds — less  than  half  what  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  Indian  yarn  only  amounted  to  131,465,200  pounds,  a  great  decrease  on 
previous  years.  The  principal  feature  of  the  trade  was  the  increased  demand  for 
printed  and  dyed  goods.  Cotton  prints  ruse  to  g08,S2i>  pieces,  printed  twills  to 
68,915  pieces,  cotton  lastings  to  1,216.460  pieces;  velvets  and  velveteens  were  in 
greater  demand. 

The  value  of  the  woolen  goods  was  in  excess  of  that  of  i8g8,  though  nearly  all 

the  princip.il  staples  fell  below  the  imfxirtof  t^QQ.  Camlets,  long  ells,  lastings, 
and  especially  blankets  were  imported  in  excess  of  1898,  but  Spanish  stripes  and 
Julian  cloth  fell  off. 

Mm^s  were  about  equal  in  value  to  the  1899  total,  but  with  the  exeeiftion  of 
iron  plates,  tin  and  tin  plates,  quantities  did  not  compare  favorably.  This  trade 
seems  to  make  no  progress.   Among  sundries,  brass  buttons,  candles,  flour, 

needle?,  silk  piece  fjood?,  soap  and  umbrellas,  all  exceeded  the  quantities  imported 
in  iSt^y.  American  kerosene  oil  fell  from  40,724,989  gallons  to  34,447,112  gallons; 
Russian,  from  35,695,116  to  32,708,757  gallons;  while  Sumatra  oil  rose  from 
ti,993,30S  to  16,494,155  gallons.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  import  of  coal 
which  amounted  to  864,158  tons.  The  value  of  sundries  was  rather  in  excess  of 
that  of  1898. 

EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at  158,996,752  haikwan  taels  ($114,- 
5^«,(j59') — a  heavy  falling  ofT  as  comparc<l  with  the  figures  for  1S99,  but  only  some 
40,000  taels  below  those  uf  1898.  This  result  may,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  and  unexpected.  Raw  cotton,  in  consequence  of  the  short 
crop  in  America,  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  711.882  piculs  (94,917,600  pounds), 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  export  trade.  Hemp,  hides, 
horns,  nutgalls,  oils,  straw  braid,  and  taltow  were  all  exported  In  greater  quantities. 
Sesamum  seed  made  a  large  advance,  while  rush  hats  more  than  doubled.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  heavy  faliing  off  in  the  exports  from  Niuchwaug  and  Tientsin, 
and  beans  and  bean  cake,  with  wool,  show  decreases;  but  with  the  exception  of 
these  two  ports,  the  trade  was  not  much  affected  by  the  political  situation. 

In  the  United  Stales,  it  was  believed  that  the  Boxer  troubles  would  interfere  with 
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ihc  icci  export,  and  the  closing  of  the  Tientsin  route  to  Russian  buyers  threw  a 
quantity  of  common  teas  on  (he  market  at  low  prices.  Speculators  therefore  bought 
largely  for  America,  where  the  markets  have  been  overstocked. 

The  year  was  disastrous  for  the  silk  trade.  Anticipations  of-  the  consumption 
which  would  result  from  the  Paris  exhibition  were  not  fully  realized,  and  overpro- 
duction in  Europe  and  Americii  i:aused  a  wtak  demand  and  low  prices.  This  was 
the  more  disappointing  because  the  crop  was  a  good  one.  The  competition  of 
lapan  was  severely  felt.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  prodncdon  of  the 
Chinese  steam  filatures  remains  unsold,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  an  imme* 
diaie  improvement  in  the  market. 

TRKAStJRK. 

The  recorded  movements  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  between  China  and  foreign 
countries  shotv  a  net  import  of  gt)ld  worth  1,202,315  haikwan  taels  ($866,508),  and 
a  net  import  of  silver  to  the  value  of  15,442,212  haikwan  taels         129.202}.  These 

figures  represent  only  such  movements  of  bullion  as  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
customs.  There  was  an  enormous  import  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  British,  French, 
and  Mexican  dollars,  brought  by  the  military  authorities.  In  Manchuria,  dollars 
are  said  to  be  ousting  sycee  as  currency. 

Triuk  of  China  with  ike  prinHfal  eoumtrus. 


IMPORTS. 


Couotry. 

Hk.  tatU* 

40,161,115 

1*8,936,083 

45.467,409 

118,096,208 

85,088,318 

93.846,617 

^.635,357 

31,911,214 

aa, 99a ,030 

i6.Si3,oia9 

I9,>i7,ts(» 

3,646,195 

2,627,083 

2.625,258 

M,a88,745 

16,059,041 

»6,7-»4.493 

'■'•053.34^ 

<S»S9> 

■•.Sis 

10,172,398 

7. 329. "3 

10,373,405 

7,404,043 

4.»36,5"7 

3.053.251 

289,165 

ao8.343 

«3<S.95'* 

Japan  and  FoinpQaa................H.................. 

35.896,745 

25.863,605 

a5.75'.694 

»8. 559.967 

3,408,516 

^.455.835 

2,336,289 

1,611,693 

841 .Sso 

EXPORTS. 


^ rc^ t  T)ri t*i i  n«i. >.>■#■..«.♦.♦».** *♦■»■»■.*.«*♦».».»*.■...*> 

10,060,015 

9.356,4*8 

7«. 845, 558 

5«.7<'4.7-'S 

63.961,634 

45.097. 'SO 

«. 731.498 

«. 247. 544 

2.865.345 

2,065,054 

2,231,792 

i ,608,006 

'.435.355 

«.7SS.i*> 

".685. 7«5 

»S. 624, 558 

M.75».63i 

10,631,500 

61,639 

44.4<H 

"3.831 

89,038 

36,7*3. 

26,488,106 

24,976,619 

i6,ooo,64Q 

i'CUSlSift  •*»a*»*»*»MM««Ml***»»»»llBafelBl»*M«MM«.«*»|»|«««*»>* 

>5.33«.«8'^ 

11,046,120 

7.2^2.733 

3,225.806 

a.3''4.o93 

5.«5«.382 

3,7i2,6ot 

i7.as«.«44 

12,429.449 

16.938,053 

12,3107,254 

S»8a4.487 

4.«96.543 

4.7«o,359 

3.394, 7|6 

a,496,982 

I  #799.076 

2,604,610 

1.877,144 

*The  haikwan  tael  ia  (899  was  valued  by  ihc  United  Stales  Mint  at  71.09  centi;  ia  1900,  at  7a  .07 
cents. 
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Chiuise  trade  lu  articles  specijied  as  American, 


Artkle. 

Hk.  tatU* 

g,6io,ogo 

3. 037. 63* 
4.684,539 

Hk.  tatlt* 

6, 236, ass 

a.35».479 

1,694,711 
4.&4i.570 

*  The  baikwan  Ud  in  1899  was  valued  by  the  Unhc4  Statcn  Mint  at  71.05  oenta;  In  igaa,  at  faxjy 


tents. 


Import  0/ prituipal  foreign  goods  itt  i8<^  and  itfoo. 


Article. 


Optum  »«poaad.«... 

C<iU<il'l  k^'^h'si 
SbirUa^'s — 

Gray,  plain.  .pieces... 

While  .   do  

White,  tigur<Ml,  etc  .do...... 

Dyed,  plain  do  

Dyed,  ti^'ured,  etc  d.i  

Japanese  ......................do...... 

T  cloths.  do...... 

I  twl  i;i  11  ■•I........  il<  I  

JripunetMC  ...........do  

Drlll»- 

Plli^lish  ciiJ. 

Indian  do  

Dutch  do...... 

A tii cr i c:i n   —  do  

japancMC  .........do...... 

Jeans— 

n  1;  1  i  s  li  . .  - . . .  l1  o  

liutci)   uiu...... 

American  ...•.........••••..•...•......do...... 

Jitig  lij^i   .do.. . . .. 

Indian  ......do...... 

Dutt  h  iln  

Amcricait  du.... 

Ja  panese  do.... 

("liiiH cti     

TwUls.,  i>jiuli;d  .do.... 

Turkey-red  cottons.-...  ...do. ... 

L;istin>,'s  do.... 

Daiuu^kji  ..Uu.... 

Velvets.  ..............do  

Vflvc'tccn.-,  do.... 

J AtuucUf,  cuutLtric^,  liivviia  dw'.... 

Handkerchiefs.  doxens. 

Japanese  do.... 

ToweU  do.... 

Japanese .~  .„...............,...,uio.... 

Cijiton  flannrl  .....pieces. 

J.'ip.uicse...  do  ... 

Japanese  cotton  clotb»<».«.«»«M«<.do  . 

Japanese  cotton  crape..  ..........dcj... 

UDciaaBified»..,.>.........»  value. 


1899. 

)^u«ntily.  Vahic. 


7,Uo»ooa 


tt(,>t9 

24a, 

7B.887 
4,4l» 
40.»7o 

9.577 


76,016 

4o,sas 

J<V75«VUj 

*4i"»7 
3as,9»« 

74". ''7- 
17,6S4 
30«6S3 

SSo.u^ 

so9iC6* 
iti,ei6 

73i<A> 


ji^uamitjr. 


Iss.3«.tfi9 


•,108,890 

.S, 848. 7^8 

7«i4xy 
•ss,76o 

43,900 

S.i .  .S40 

3^1 ,860 
74.sof 

S90,SS9 

t.364,^ 

«».8l7 

7t«i5''.^ 

tty.stt 

386, 7*^7 

y'.433  j 

8f»,i°7  ! 
47.74B  i 


4.SO»,i38 

M».S6$ 

M"  ,8i'4 
i.ajO 
8t8,«0} 

'7."»3 
«>j|,07i 

6?>.'>47 

Xi6,n8 
«8f.3« 


ValM. 


1,960 


I ,116,460 
13,^50 
50,080 
4.774 

•:I^4,=«S3 

37.<545 
433,590 
2i4t088 

.'  7  -' .  ^  ." ' ' 
*ia>f 


8,rtf^ 

5,704,660 

25.0519 

JQ3.386 

i»S|7^ 

26,4x1 

»S»>o*I 

I56»499 

1.694,711 
»S7.*4f» 


3,aio 


'.463.7*4 

3,636,661 

44,7»S 

'38.3*4 
18,546 
436,1715 
195,915 

IK>,9MI 

613,743 
81,67^ 
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Imp&ri  0/  principal  foreign  ^oods  in  iSgg  and  Ayo<> — Continued. 


Article. 


Cotton  grood»~Cootinacd. 

\  ,irii 

EitfHsh  pounds.. 

Indtoi)........   do — 

J.<]^.4n«se......  do  

Thread  ........ralue.. 

Woolen  GToods  ...do  

Ccmtnt  .•.»«««ado..... 

Cbiiu  ware,  bae  and  coarte....  .....do..... 

Clocks  and  watctaci  do  


tlotliini,'.  li.tia,  etc... 

QHlon,  raw  pounds... 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware  .Tatue... 

MaLhlncry  ili>  

SiJk  ^\txx  goadL........................... .pounds... 

Oil,  keroaene: 

A  nuT  i  c.  I  n ........... . ................... .gal  Ions. .. 

Riuwian  ......aIo  

SoiMt<m......................r.  ........do  

Tlwber  of  all  Undik..  ▼alue... 

Iron: 

Nail-rod.........  ..........poundt... 

D.I  r  ...atfM«l«M.«f*M»*..**..*.............dO.....* 

Hoop............................... .............do...... 

SImcu  and  platciu...,...,..,.,..........4lo.. 

Wire  .M.......«.w..rm>M„  •  ,..........,do. 

Tio,  in  ikl«bs......M.....«.......................ddo.. 

Tlii  f»Uu«a........  .......ulo. 

T,ciid,  in  pi^s.  do. 

Cop|>ef  ^l^t        lilieeu)...  .do. 

Braia  wfr^M.... ..........  • ... .....««.«..».,....».  .do.. 

Steel  <ln. 

Mtkl,  or  ixutt  ui^^uUk..  ....Uu. 


1899. 


I^antlijr- 


7,837,066 
«Mt«90,4« 


9B, 943. 

iS,  741 

3io,M4 

I  f .  I  <■<>.'>■■ ' 


VaJuc         JJuantity.  Value. 


340,192 
3,008,550 

3<».»47 

447. -t^<- 
««S.43« 
33a.*S54 

t  .  Si  - 

i»S>4«23V 
858,906 
94S.ttf 

499.05« 
366,081 

»t'>S4.ay> 

4*.S7I 

'>?■■'  I 


4,132,133 
*3».46St»°o 


16,424,15$ 


'6,449,746 

18,963,066 

it,  J23,M:> 

4*47»»S33 


IS16.&44 
73,847,900 

a, 466,700 

1118, o^; 
76,3*0 

t,3»r,oi9 
»li,66t 

•t.54i.57  > 

3.7«o.»!i3 

«i*MfOM 
74Si6ta 

•98,691 

4^.74i 

«09>4jl5 

38.0S7 

37' 


Chinese  population  in  treaty  ports.* 


Port. 


Sieman  ....... 

Men^'tsz ...... 

N'iuchvvaiig , 

TieobtiJi.  

Cbc<oo.>  


Icbany..  

Sliari».^..„.  ., 

HlUikau 

W  UhU  .  .  «.Mtfki*tf.«*MM«««M< 

N«akin...... 

Clrfftki.ing 
Shanghai  . 

■  <  f  ;ii  .I'll  I.  ..^ 


Number. 


I  T  .  '  >  ■  ' 
I  .J  ,<-■  "J 

45,opo 

300«o"> 

' .  "  ^  ■ 

£k<,COO 
9«,a;o 

ti'l.OOO 

6m,ovx> 
300,000 


Port. 


Niiik'i'"  

I  huigthuiv . 

Weoebow... 

Santuao.  

Fucbau 
A  moy ........ 

Swatow  

Wucbow .... 
S:imshui  .... 
Canton  

Kin  n^jcliow 

I'.ikli.fi  

LunkjLlii/vv  . 

Total  . 


Number. 


80,000 

8,1x10 
030,1.10 
96,000 

,3 , .  00 

5  .<je>o 
800,000 
35.000 
>o,ocxj 

6,563,2^ 
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F^fign  firms  and  nndtnU  in  Ckm»» 


Nationality. 


British  

Aitu-ru  an  

German  

French  

I)uti:h  

Uaniab  

Spanish  

SwcHlish  .ind  Norwegian.. 

Russian  

Austrian  

Mcl^'ian  

luilian  

Jap*n«sr  

l'< irtuj,MU"<e  

Kor«:an  

Nontreaty  powers  


MS  FBI™ 

A- 
«l 

w 

9 

i 

156 

• 

4 

St 

1,941 

7 

10 

xoo 

9 

^39 

n* 

4* 

M 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  CHINA  IN  1900. 

Consul'General  Goodnow,  of  Shanghai,  in  transmitting,  under 
date  of  May  3,  1901,  the  report  on  Chinese  trade  issued  by  the  im- 
perial maritime  customs,*  says: 

Aside  from  cotton  goods,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more  mer- 
chandise  was  imported  into  China  from  the  United  States  in  1900 
than  in  1899,  in  spite  of  the  general  decrease  of  trade.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  exact  figures  on  this  subject,  as  the  publications  of 
the  imperial  maritime  customs,  so  far  as  regards  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  China,  are  misleading.  The  customs  credit  the  trade  to 
the  country  from  which  and  to  which  the  carrying  ship  clears,  with- 
out taking  any  note  of  the  country  in  which  the  goods  originated 
or  for  which  they  are  destined.  All  goods  shipped  by  Canadian 
Pacific  steamers  are  credited  to  British  America;  goods  shipped  via 
Hongkong  are  credited  to  Hons^konp;  goods  shipped  via  London 
are  credited  to  Oreat  Britain;  the  large  shipments  from  the  Pacific 
coast  via  Japanese  lines  are  credirffl  to  Japan.  The  amount  of 
American  trade,  particularly,  is  minimized  by  this  method. 

IMPORTS. 

The  customs  value  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1900  at 
16,734,493  taels  ($12, 543, 369.75). f  This  total  is  at  least  ^,000,000 
too  little.    In  the  table  of  imports  which  follows,  the  amounts  of 

*See  Advance  Shckts  No.  1049  (May  99,  igoz). 

tTlu-  c:cnt-r.i1  in        r<  iluciiotis  throuKhoul  ihN  rr|i<jrt  has  CStimatiad  thC  hatklMUl  tMl  at 

75  cents.  The  United  Sutcs  Treasury  valuation  lor  igw  was  7^.07  cents. 
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cotton  goods  and  kerosene  are  as  given  by  the  customs  returns  un- 
der the  name  of  "American."  The  amounts  of  flour  and  timber 
also  are  as  given  in  the  customs  returns,  as  all  of  those  articles  are 
known  to  be  from  America.  The  amounts  of  the  other  articles 
enumerated  are  approximate,  and  arc  estimated  by  me  after  consul- 
tation with  the  importers  of  the  various  items. 

Imparts  from  th*  United  States  in  fgotK 


Ariiclc. 


Drills  

Jeans   


V'jilut. 


Tim  Iter  

Cigars  and  ci>;;iretU'>  *. 

WeariJijf  apiJarcl*, —  

Raw  c<>tt()n  *.................. 

Machinery  •  

H<ni$ichuld  Mures  *»....... 

KccT.  wine,  etc 

Iroa*  

Lead*.,  .r..^.. >•••..•.  

Leather*  

ClMcfct  ftod  w»tctaM*.... 
Soadrle*** 

ToimL 


Ttuh, 

1 

?..i5i  .-17'/ 

$  1 , 7'''.\ .  <> ') 

4,<oo.t9t 

•4.7ja,2fl8 

■i  >  j^V  1 

75,000 

970,000 

337.^'*' 

aio,ai» 

»57.SO» 

•$0,000 

187,500 

100,000 

7S,ouo 

I9D,00» 

lu.soo 

75,000 

2  ,(j(xi ,  1  mo 

*Appra«iai»ie. 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  the  alK>ve  figures  are  correct, 
from  the  fact  that  they  agree  with  former  statements  of  the  statistical 
authorities  of  the  customs,  that  their  tables  credited  America  with 
only  about  two-thirds  of  her  import  trade.  My  figures  are  also 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  statistics  of  exports.  By  these  cor- 
rected  figures,  the  United  States  is  second  only  to  Great  Britain  in 
amount  of  goods  sold  to  the  Chinese. 

EXPORTS. 

The  customs  value  the  exports  from  China  to  the  United  States 
in  1900  at  24,751,631  taels  ($1 1,063,723. 25).  These  figures  are  farther 
from  the  truth  than  are  those  in  regard  to  our  imports.  The  table 
following  shows  the  total  amount  of  invoices  of  goods  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  as  filed  in  this  consulate  (Shanghai)  during  the 
year  1900,  and  the  total  of  the  invoices  filed  in  the  other  United 
States  consulates  in  China  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  I 
have  not  at  hand  the  figures  from  the  other  consulates  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1900. 
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E9port$  t9  the  UmiUd  Stattt  in  igoo. 


Ffoin— 


V«luc. 


Value 


ShaiigJiai   I  •$ia,35t  ,133.66 

Canton  (9  months).........   3,406,(^4.91 

Amciy  (0  monthbl.....   1.664,326.13 

Fucbau  (9  months)  ,  87^,618.16 

Hanluu  (9  nonthi).,.  564*47Q>9b 


Tlcnuin  (q  months) 
Ckefoo  (9  moiiihtju, 


•iU,3,4i3.&» 
61,311.1$ 


*  United  Stiites  gold. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  six  consulates  named 
above  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
$1,000,000. 

According  to  the  above  figures,  the  United  States  buys  more 
goods  from  China  than  does  any  other  nation,  and  her  total  trade 
with  China,  imports  and  exports,  equals  that  of  Great  Britain  (not 
including  colonies)  and  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other  country. 

It  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  a  year  ago  that  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  was  increasing  faster  than  that  of  any  other 
country;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  at  the  present  time  German  trade 
is  increasing  faster  proportionately  (not  absolutely)  than  is  ours. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  patent  to  the  ordinary  observer.  Germany 
is  sending  out  her  own  citizens  to  handle  her  goods;  the  Germans 
here  work  intensely  and  have  long  business  hours,  devoting  little 
or  no  time  to  relaxation  an*Sl  amusement  that  can  be  utilised  in  a 
business  way.  They  help  and  trade  with  one  another.  Germany 
furnishes  anything  and  everything,  so  far  as  she  can  manufacture 
or  buy  it,  that  the  trade  demands,  and  supplies  goods  in  the  way 
required. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  room  for  freight  from  the  United 
States  to  China  did  not  decrease  during  the  year.  No  new  lines 
were  established,  and  the  existing  ones  did  not  increase  their  facili- 
ties. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  new  and  larger  steamers  are 
being  added  to  the  San  Francisco  lines;  that  a  new  line  is  being 
established  from  Portland,  and  also  a  line  from  Seattle.  These 
new  vessels  will  come  into  service  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1901. 

In  1900,  13,707  vessels  entered  at  and  cleared  from  Chinese  ports 
in  the  foreign  trade.  Of  this  number,  144  were  under  the  American 
flag.  Our  trade  with  China  represented  14  per  cent  of  her  total 
foreign  commerce;  we  furnished  only  i  per  cent  of  the  shipping. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  steamer  lines  engaged  in  this  trade,  except  the  steamers 
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owned  by  A.mericans,  are  subsidized  in  some  form  by  their  respec- 
tive governments.  In  some  cases,  the  subsidy  is  direct;  in  others, 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  contract  for  carrying  mails  at  rates  which  are 
far  beyond  prices  paid  for  any  other  freight.  The  Nord  Deutscher 
Lloyd  (German),  the  Messageries  Maritimes  (French),  the  Pacific 
and  Oriental  and  Canadian  Pacific  (British),  the  various  Japanese 
lines,  the  Russian  lines,  all  are  subsidized  directly  or  by  liberal  mail 
contracts.  Even  the  Japanese  line  (Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha),  running 
from  San  Francisco  in  direct  competition  with  the  American  line 
from  that  port,  is  subsidized  by  the  Japanese  Government.  Recently, 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  sailing  from  Seattle  in  competition  with 
our  lines,  has  begun  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment.  In  sharp  contrast  with  this  policy  of  other  governments,  we 
pay  no  subsidies  to  American  lines  bringing  our  goods  to  this  coast, 
and  pay  only  Arst-class  freight  rates  on  the  actual  weight  of  our 
mails  carried  between  the  United  States  and  China. 


COTTON  GOODS. 

The  import  of  American  cotton  goods  was  markedly  less  in  1900 
than  in  1S99,  as  shown  below : 


Article. 

1899. 

1900. 

Pittn. 

1,626, 

3i975«9°9 

805,897 
s»3»<49« 

ShtCtimB  »■  — — * »■  ■  wmn» ■  W9 ■•«•«•*•■*■**•  •*■••«•*•«•*■*■•■■*■  • 

Dccvsfttfr  ftt  s^oo*««Ma«**«******«  »■  »••«•««•*«•*•%••»•»•  •*••«•«••*••••*•»•  »•  *•  ■  •«««•••*»••*»*»•  •«•«•«*••«»•»»» 

The  total  importation  of  drills,  jeans,  and  sheetings  from  all 
countries  in  1899  and  1900  was  as  follows: 

Article. 

1899. 

1900^ 

rills  .4* •••••■••■*»•»»•••••«••«•••«•«•»•«»•»•«•«««««•««•••»*•••••»»»■«««••««••••««•*••••»••••«•«•««•*«•««*••«« •  •  • 

Pitcts. 

333,009 

g37,5ii 

It  will  be  seen  that  almost  the  entire  decrease  in  this  line  of 
goods  was  American.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
turbed region  was  largely  supplied  with  cotton  goods  from  America. 
The  recovery  of  this  trade  must  be  slow,  as  the  dealers  are  scattered 
and  the  northern  provinces  impoverished. 
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FLOUR, 

Flour,  however,  was  imported  in  slightly  larger  quantities,  as 
follows: 

1900    $2,  497,  401.  CiO 

i&99   "   2,  328.  332  81 

Increase  «   169,068.19 

That  there  was  no  decrease  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  foreign  armies  and  the  larger  number  of  foreign  men-of- 
war  in  China  during  part  of  the  year 

CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  were  imported  in  increased  quantities,  as 
follows : 

1900   I758.  739-  75 

1899   635,  32t.  19 

I  ncrease   123. 41 8.  56 

Not  only  does  the  presence  of  the  foreign  forces  cause  a  new 
demand  for  manufactured  tobacco,  but  the  American  proGucers 
and  manufacturers  are  also  pushing  the  sale  of  their  goods  here 
through  American  agents,  who  are  devoting  their  whole  time  and 
energy  to  this  business,  and  are  advertising  their  wares  among  the 
Chinese  in  the  Chinese  language  in  ways  they  have  found,  by  care- 
ful study,  are  best  calculated  to  attract  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  The  result  of  these  proper  business 
methods  is  that  the  imports  of  American  manufactured  tobacco  are 
to-day  double  what  they  were  two  years  ago. 

TIMBER. 

The  total  cessation  of  building  operations  in  the  north  during 
the  disturbed  months  caused  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
timber  imported,  all  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States.  Im- 
ports were: 

1899   |q55.  313-04 

1900   755.925.25 

Decrease   179, 387.  79 

When  peace  is  settled,  so  that  full  crops  can  again  be  harvested 
in  the  north  and  prosperity  can  return  to  the  people,  the  timber 
trade  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  demand  necessary  to  replace 
buildings  destroyed. 
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The  importation  of  keroseoe  has  decreased,  as  shown  below: 


Description. 

><«9- 

1900. 

Caltons. 

34.447. "a 

I  am  informed  that  the  importation  of  oil  in  htilk,  which  is  sold 
in  regions  tributary  to  the  treaty  ports,  increased  during  1900;  and 
that  the  decrease  was  entirely  in  oil  shipped  in  cases,  which  is  used 
in  the  interior  and  in  the  regions  tributary  to  the  northern  ports. 
The  quantities  sold  diirinjjf  the  two  years  were  practically  the  same; 
and  the  variation  in  the  imports  only  measures  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  oil  in  stock  here. 

BEER,   WINES,   AND  SPIRITS. 

The  importation  of  American  beer  materially  increased  during 
the  year.  More  American  whisky  is  imported  than  formerly,  but 
even  yet  it  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  imports. 
The  exact  figures  of  this  trade  are  not  obtainable  here. 

METALS. 

The  importation  of  metals  was  practically  the  same  in  1900  as 
in  1899  ($7,000,000).  It  is  well  to  note  that,  while  our  share  of 
this  trade  is  still  small.  1900  showed  a  ■  markcii  increase  in  the 
amount  of  wire,  wire  nails,  and  pig  lead  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Several  large  manufactories  have  also  been  equipped  with 
American  machinery;  notably  a  300-barrel  flour  mill  in  Shanghai, 
which  has  been  so  successful  that  work  to  convert  it  into  a  1,200- 
barrei  mill  has  been  begun. 

HOUSEHOLD  STORES. 

The  importation  of  household  stores  in  1900  was  almost  double 
that  of  1899;  and  American  provisions — beef  and  hog  products, 
fruit  and  nuts,  butter,  cheese,  etc. — more  than  held  their  own  in  the 
increase. 
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The  report  on  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  year  1900,  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  imperial  maritime  customs,  shows  that 
the  great  expansion  of  Chinese  foreign  trade  for  1  S99  was  continued 
during  the  first  half  of  1900;  but  the  disturbances  in  the  north, 
which  became  serious  in  June,  not  only  stopped  for  a  time  all  trade 
at  Niuchwang  and  Tientsin,  which  had  shown  such  improvement 
during  the  previous  year,  but  naturally  bad  a  depressing  effect 
throughout  the  ports. 

That  the  Vant^tze  was  almost  quiet  in  the  face  of  such  alarming 
reports  from  the  north  seems  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the 
drawbacks  of  the  year,  owing  to  disturbed  conditions,  etc.,  the  rev- 
enue was  the  largest  for  the  past  ten  years,  excepting  1899,  the  im- 
ports exceeding  every  year,  even  the  unprecedented  year  of  1899, 
and  the  exports  being  only  40,000  tacls  ($28,828)  under  that  year. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  in  the  tables  giving  quantities  of  principal 
articles  imported  that  American  drills,  jeans,  and  sheetings  show  a 
strong  advance  at  the  expense  of  their  British  rivals. 

The  importance  of  our  trade  in  the  north,  where  we  have  the 
larger  share,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  218,000,000 
taels  (Ji  5  1 . 292,000)  of  foreign  imports  in  1898,  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  and 
Niui^liuarii^  had  58,000,000  Laci.s  (^40,  J5 2, 000),  or  nearly  30  per  cent. 

The  last  ten  years  also  show  a  large  increase  in  China's  export 
trade,  from    101,000,000   taels  ($72,790,700)  to  159,000,000  tads 

($114,591,300)- 

REVENUE. 

The  following  is  the  total  annuai  revenue  for  each  port  for  1S99 
and  1900: 


Niuchwang. 
Tientsin  ..... 
Chefoo  

Kya<.-< 'lui  . 
('fuiiij^kitii,'  . 
Ich.in7  ........ 

ShAsi  ^  

Vuchow 

H.ink.iu  

Kinkiang .... 
Wuhu  

N'iinWin 

CbinkUng 
Shanghai.... 


X899. 


Tm/s.* 

681,691.9 

33,637.1 
464.M5.4 


3,  ;ri8,()3f},2 
96.653.1 


56f>Q,  157 

4>7.*>JJ 
3,&)6 


69f  ,100 

40,819 
6^7,435 


516,706.7 

59,49j.i 

600, 576.9 
6,6>o.Q 

*i»«S.7S97 


99i\ 
M7i44g& 
8Qf ,04'.9 


4  J  18*9 

*34.M7 
644.307 
X06.367 

64a. 175 


•The  Ittikwan  ucl  in  1899  wms  VBlucd  by  tli«  United  Sutcs  Mint  aiTa.«sccntn; 
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Revmut — Continued. 


Port. 


Sc»Ui,liUW   

Mlnffpo  

TT.inpchow  

Wcnchow.  

Saotuao  .......... 

Fuch  JQ...  

Am<n-.^............ 

SwaUiWn  

Wuclinw  

S.inshui  

(<»)  Kurij^'motij;, 
(/•i  KuiTK'hiik.... 

CantoQ   .... 

Kowloofi 

T.app.i  

Kiungcbow...... 

Lunifchow..  

Mengtxe  


Total, 


1899. 


1900. 


T.ifii.  * 

494»S33 

SS4        . 7 

''-'4  0T4J 

3.033 

SS.«M 

1 . 1    .  +4  ^  -  ' 

P'/.«.i7 

7'-' 3 .  /  ''■V  •  V 

4r'>.&^j 

«»»«»309 

1,084.979 

-»04  ,  ^f*o  .  <) 

1 1  ;  ,fjl  7 

8C.861 

71,35*' 

•Of«37 

'\-7'> 

•I  .  ,v'.! 

r>,7'<3 

t ,  5"  - ,  i(  i'  ■.  7 

^5«3,l>i4  . 8 

aS«.a63 

4     ?S  I 

3'4.773 

,  1 4 .' .  4 

1 5;.  78  4,. y 

*»3.7i6 

>73.;v>j  -  V 

,l,<>54  ■  i> 

.  7. 

5.749 

6.767 

4.»77 

•6,661  »46o.4 

M»673,9*S.» 

*Thc  haikwan  tacl  in  1894 was  valued  bytheUnitcd  States  Mint  .it  7/.o5crnts;  in  iryco,  73.07 cents. 

n.  G.  Squif.rs, 

Pekin,  Mar(h       i^i,  Secretary  of  Legation. 


TRADE  OF  KOREA  IN  1900. 

No  reports  of  tlie  trade  ut  Korea  have  been  published  for  the 
past  seven  years.  I  am  able,  however,  to  append  two  tables  cover- 
ing the  chief  facts  relating  to  imports  and  exports,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  American  trade. 

Foreign  goods  reach  Korea  chiefly  through  Japan  and  Shanghai, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  proportion  belongs  to  each 
nationality.  The  chief  item  of  American  imports  is  kerosene,  which 
aniiiunied  in  1900  to  $896,815.  Next  comes  mining  supplies,  of 
which  at  least  $150,000  were  imiiorted  from  the  United  States  last 
year.  American  imports  into  Korea  have  more  than  doubletl  in  the 
past  year,  and  the  trade  is  growing.  .Mthough  the  lulal  commerce 
of  Korea  seems  small  when  compared  with  the  traffic  of  one  Ameri- 
can port,  there  are  possibilities  of  fleveloj)ment.  Kerosene  has  only 
made  a  start  and  its  use  is  bound  to  increase  rapidly,  while  the 
American  product  has  obtained  such  a  firm  foothold  because  of  its 
excellence  and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  handle  it,  that  it  will  suffer 
little  from  competitors. 
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GOLD  MINES. 

Korea  seems  likely  to  become  an  important  field  for  gold  mining. 
The  American  mines  at  Woonsan  are  working  successfully.  They 
now  run  a  40-stamp  mill  and  two  mills  of  20  stamps  each,  while 
other  large  plants  are  contemplated.  The  district,  some  20  by  30 
miles  in  extent,  has  hardly  been  prospected  as  yet,  though  the  com- 
pany employs  nearly  70  foreigners  and  about  3,000  natives.  The 
managers  have  not  begun  operations  on  their  valuable  placer  prop- 
erties. 

The  English  mines  at  Eunsan  are  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition prospectively,  though  the  work  of  development  is  only  well 
begun. 

The  German  mines  at  Kimsung  are  still  in  the  period  of  exploita- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  up  to  the  present  the  actual  results  have 
not  been  as  good  as  were  expected,  but  that  may  be  due  to  a  lack 
of  development  work. 

During  the  year  1900,  concessions  were  granted  to  the  Japanese 
for  the  Chicsan  mines,  and  to  the  French  for  mines  yet  to  be  located. 
No  work  has  yet  been  done  in  connection  with  mines  covered  by  a 
concession  granted  to  a  Russian  subject. 

RAILWAYS, 

The  vSeoul-Chomulpo  Railway,  built  by  an  American  for  the 
American  coneessionnaire  and  sold  to  a  Japanese  syndicate,  is  now 
in  full  operation,  connecting  Seoul  with  its  port  by  a  line  26  miles 
in  length.  Tlie  Japanese  are  meeting  with  good  success  in  selling 
the  shares  of  t!u-  Seoul-Fusan  Railway;  in  regard  to  this,  I  append 
a  cutting  from  the  Japan-American  Commercial  Journal.  Work  is 
to  be  be'^un  on  this  project  this  spring. 

The  Korean  Government  has  made  a  contract  with  a  French  com- 
pany to  build  a  railroad  to  connect  Seoul  with  Weiju,  tlie  northwest 
border  town,  a  distance  of  about  500  miles.  This  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  build,  as  tlie  country  is  mountainous  and  many  rivers  and 
wide  areas  of  quicksand  must  be  crossed.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Korean  Government  will  furnish  1 00,000  ven  ($50,000)  per  annum 
to  build  this  road,  the  materials  for  which,  as  well  as  l|ie  engineers, 
must  come  from  France. 

Americans  have  built,  and  are  now  successfully  operating,  an 
electric  railway  in  and  about  Seoul.  At  present,  this  road  is  but 
about  10  miles  in  length,  but  an  extension  is  being  built  which  will 
carry  it  some  18  miles  into  the  country.  The  natives  are  patronizing 
this  road  well,  and  it  has  now  become  a  necessity  and  meets  with 
little  or  no  opposition. 
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SLBCTRIC>LIGHTING  PLANT  AND  WATERWORKS. 

In  connection  with  the  electric  railway,  the  same  company  is 
erecting  an  extensive  lighting  plant  for  the  city  of  Seoul. 

It  is  also  under  contract  to  construct  a  complete  system  of  water- 
works,  and  engineers  have  been  busy  during  the  past  winter  arrange 
ing  the  preliminaries. 

CURRENCY. 

The  money  in  use  in  Korea  consists  of  copper  casli  and  nickel 
5-cent  pieces,  which  Latter  are  now  being  extensively  coined  by  the 
Government  and  in  private  mints,  to  take  the  place  of  the  bulky 
copper  cash.  It  is  the  intention  to  coin  silver  pieces  during  the  year 
1901 :  but  it  is  feared  that  this  will  be  a  mistake,  since  the  coins  will 
speedily  leave  the  country,  owing  to  the  difference  between  imports 
and  exports  and  the  lack  of  anything  with  which  to  purchase  foreign 
goods.  Korea  is  greatly  in  need  of  money,  yet  no  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  people  to  develoj)  their  excellent  natural  resources. 
Japanese  currency  is  also  largely  used.  During  1899,  Japanese 
money  circulated  in  Korea  to  the  following  extent  I'aper,  3.000,000 
yen;  gold,  10,000  yen;  silver,  1,000,000  yen — making  a  total  of 
4,010,000  yen,  or      005, 000. 

• 

BANKING  FACILITIES. 

The  First  Bank  of  Japan  maintains  extensive  l)ranches  at  Seoul 
and  Chemulpo,  where  substantial  buildings  of  brick  and  stone  have 
been  erected.  The  managers  also  have  branches  at  some  of  the  other 
ports,  as  have  other  Japanese  banks.  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation  has  an  agency  at  Chemulpo,  and  is  doing  an 
increasing  business.  The  American  firm  CoUbran  &  Bostwick, 
which  operates  the  electric  plants,  has  a  charter  for  a  tjank,  and  is 
now  ere  ling  a  tine  brick  structure  in  Seoul  for  use  as  a  bank  and 
office  building. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Korea  is  very  well  served  by  two  lines  of  Japanese  steamers  run- 
ning from  Kob^  via  the  ports  of  this  country.  A  Korean  steamship 
company  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  year  with  two  or  three 
steamers,  and  claims  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  its 
work.  Traffic  on  the  river  Ijctween  Seoul  and  Chemulpo  has  greatly 
decreased  since  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  though  the  latter  makes 
No  »st  2 
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discriminatinij  rates  in  favor  of  Japanese  shippers,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  list  of  a  few  articles: 


Article. 

Rates  per  too 
pounds. 

For  Japa- 
nese, 

For 
others. 

Cmt*. 

i8 

it 
i8 

>S 
at 
35 

40 
30 

POST-OFFICE  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Korean  foreign  post  has  been  in  successful  operation  since 
January,  1900;  the  domestic  service  had  been  working  before  that 
date.    No  returns  have  yet  been  published. 

The  Korean  telegraph  bureau  reports  a  business  for  1900  amount- 
ing  to  73,443.26  yen  ($36,292),  being  an  increase  of  31,756.37  yen 
($10,87$)  over  the  previous  year. 

AMERICANS  IN  KOREA. 

■  Americans  are  prominent  in  the  trade  and  development  of  Korea. 
There  are  369  Americans  resident  in  Korea  with  their  families,  as 
follows:  Missionaries,  163;  miners  (including  some  Americans  em« 
ployed  at  the  German  and  English  mines),  75;  electric  company 
employees,  15;  officials  of  the  Government  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States,  10;  merchants,  6;  and  one  prisoner. 

Horace  N.  Allen, 
Seoul,  Korea,  April     tpoi.  Consul-General, 


KOREAN  TRADE  STATIbTICS. 


ilcstription. 


T-'t;il  tratle  of  Korea  for  i<> 
Net  revenue  for  the  year.... 


F>«. 

ludinp  native  imports  and  rpcxpnrts.  '  ^7, 490,388  $13,600,211 


54*>.4H 
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Imports. 


Deacription. 


Value. 


Net  imporU.. 


Cloisi/uAiion  imports. 


Cotton  Koodti~...»»^.»^..» 

Wtvilen  floods  

MisccUancou*  piece  goodi 

MetAla  

Sundries: 

Foreign  ... 

NatlT«. — .  


Arms,  ammunition,  etc  

B«g«,  etc*  ior  packing.-.. 

Candle*  

Charcoal  

SluM»  Uapanese  ajuulato).. 
Ctothliiff  — .................... 

Coal  and 
rvcwooa ... 
Plour  .....,.*. 
Grass  clc^Jl.. 
Mirrors ...... 


MachinefT- 

Wine,  beer, 
Matehefk 

Needles  ....mm.«<.mum.........m«  B»a«»M«a«»p« 

Kmtatt 

Japaoews 
OdMr  klnte 

Paper .. . .  ■  M»ft»*«aai 


Timber  , 

Tobaccp,  cigarvi  etc... 


4«.s8i 
•,414.813 

S10.367 

r6.7'i-! 
106, &14 

xa8,flSo 

"•$95 

«9t7*3 

'  .797 16 JO 

':i/,^36 

16,776 

47,661 

146,  >u6 


Proportion  of  Amtrican  imports. 


3.95* 
i,9aa,$77 


«5.<*3 

').3J8 

53.*«* 

S.478 

9,85* 

139,714 

158,3ns 

S.J5,  Jjrl 

tia,9ao 

9»SJ7 

31 ,ot8 

«S.7S9 

^1  .*»3? 
^.354 

78 , 509 
16,056 
S*47* 

73;757 

8,MS 


KeroMOCM.. 


Railway  plant  (eertiMe)  ii> 
Tteber  (Mtksate). 

M  ach  Inerj  (eetimate).  

MliiiDg  npiplies  (cstimAte)... 


Value. 


1  em. 

66.000 

3>.M8 

lUO.OOO 

47 ,  S.-io 

4u,<xjo 

iQ.gao 

XO.O0O 

19,880 

l4«},4ao 

1,182,068 
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Exports. 


Description. 


Value. 


Total  Komn  exportt  for  1900M.  


Beans  .............. 

Bones  

Fi«h  

Ginseng  

Hides  

Rirr    .. 

Scdwecd  ,  ,  

SkiDft»......  

Wheat  

Declared  export  of  gold.. 


I«*«MB»MUM»  •  »»■ 


$4, 701,054 

_  ,  a 

6,713 

471 

I«.S7« 

60.533 

30.  MS 

30.034 

570i6n 

M,lS) 

7.3Si 

55.876 

»7.8»7 

Annual  export  of  treasure  (goiJ). 


Year. 


t«94 

1896 
1897 

1809 


Value. 


950.703 

I473.490 

t .  /<<.  jyt) 

677.4*9 

>. 443. 530 

718,878 

«.034i079 

1,011,971 

,  I'lS  ,  45a 

1. 190. 943 

«.S85.957 

4,tot»t6o 

«.043i4«7 

THIC  RAILWAYS  IN  KORBA. 

[Fiom  the  Japan^American  Commercial  Journal.] 

The  projectors  of  the  Seoul-FuMn  Railway  have  iasued  a  circular  which  con- 
tains  a  very  plain  statement  of  their  programme.  They  put  the  capital  of  the 
undertaking  at  25,000,000  yen  12,450,000),  to  be  raised  in  installments  of  5.000.000 
yen  (^2,490,000)  each.  As  soon  as  one-tenth  of  the  first  installment  is  paid — in 
other  words,  when  500,000  yen  ($249,000)  have  been  gathered — the  company  is  to 
be  entitled  to  commence  work.  It  is  farther  to  have  power  to  issue  debentures 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  10,000.000  yen  ($4,980,000).  The  Government  is  asked 
to  do  two  things:  First,  to  make  itse!f  :r>onsiblc  for  the  payment  of  the  deben> 
lures;  secnndly.  to  guarantee  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  company's  paid-up  capital: 
nui  HEi  actual  disbursement  of  6  per  cent,  but  such  a  sum  as  shall  bring  the  com- 
pany's net  profit  to  6  per  cent.  Of  cottrse,  until  the  line  begins  to  be  operated,  the 
whole  of  the  6  per  cent  would  have  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Government. 


JAPANESE  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST. 

Eng^lish  repcji  ts  indicate  tlial  the  inllucnc  c  of  Japan  is  continually 
increasing  in  ilie  East.  The  Japanese  people,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  makini^  encrgelic  efforts  to  become  economically  inde- 
pendent of  foreitjn  aid  b v  developiiicf  tlu-  resources  of  their  country, 
creating  transportation  lines,  establishing  manufactories,  etc.  Japan 
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sends  almost  twice  the  amount  of  goods  to  the  United  States  that  she 
imports  therefrom.  France  receives  three  times  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise from  Japan  that  her  exports  to  that  country  aggregate. 
Prom  Colombo  to  Vladivostock,  Japanese  coal  and  Japanese  matches 
are  the  most  popular;  and  Japanese  beer  is  the  common  drink.  The 
number  of  foreigners  doing  business  in  Japan  is  steadily  diminish- 
ing, and  their  position  there  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Japanese  merchants  are  spreading  abroad  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Of  late,  fifty-eight  new  Japanese  business 
houses  have  been  established  in  Pekin,  and  a  new  Japanese  settle- 
ment was  started  in  Tientsin.  In  Korea,  Japanese  merchants  have 
crowded  out  foreign  (  ompetition.  Their  shipping  lines  are  taking 
the  place  of  those  ot  European  companies,  and  the  Japanese  are  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  the  sympathy  of  the  Chinese. 

Simon  W.  Hanaukr, 
FaANKroRT,  A/rt'i  21^  l^t.  .  Dt^uiy  Consui'General, 


RAILWAYS  IN  JAPAN. 

In  Japanese  inijxjrls  of  machinery  and  h ici Miiotive  and  other 
engines,  the  United  States  is  surpassed  only  by  Great  Britain,  which 
(  ontinnes  to  receive  more  than  half  the  money  sent  out  of  Japan  for 
these  manufactures,  while  the  United  States  received  a  litth-  more 
than  one-fourth  in  1 900  and  a  little  less  than  that  j)roportion  in  1899. 
The  whole  amount  paid  by  Japan  for  this  class  of  manufactures  in 
1900  was  $5,674,546,  about  unc-filth  being  for  locomotive  engines. 

The  railways  of  Japan  are  of  two  classes:  Government  lines, 
which,  at  the  close  of  1.S99,  amounted  to  832^  miles;  and  private 
railways,  which  at  the  same  date  included  2,806  miles.  The  latter 
are  operated  uiulcr  Government  charters,  which  may  be  permanent 
or  provisional.  During  1899,  permanent  charters  were  granted  for 
176^  miles  and  provisional  charters  fur  261  j4  miles,  showing  a  de- 
crease in  activity  of  construction  of  over  66  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  189S.  This  falling  off  in  building  operations  is  probably  due 
to  the  depression  prevailing  in  trade  and  financial  circles,  and  it  is 
likely  that  new  enterprises  will  be  projected  with  the  easing  of  the 
money  market.  It  has  been  estimated  that  7,000  miles  of  railroad 
would  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  following 
statement,  summing  up  the  latest  statistics  obtainable,  shows  the 


situation  at  the  end  of  1899: 

'  Miles. 

Governmcni  doublc-irack  lines  -   158 

Government  single-track  lines   675 

Private  donbte-crack  line*   9« 

Private  tingle-track  lines   2.  713 

Toul   3.638 
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Besides  this,  t  lie  re  were  roads  not  yet  Opened  for  traffic,  but  for 
which  charters  had  been  obtained,  as  follows: 

Goverament  tines.   >*330 

Privftte  lines  

Totnl  3.7x3 

For  constnirting  these  lines,  the  Government  had  paid  out  on 
lines  already  upened  for  traffic  69,679,049  5'en,  ecjual  to  $34,700,166, 
or  an  average  cost  of  $41,670.89  per  mile.  The  paid-up  capital  of 
the  private  companies  amounted  to  173.667,846  yen,  or  $86,486,5^7, 
making  an  average  cost  of  $30,833  jier  mile.  In  March  of  this  year, 
an  additional  17  miles  of  Government  railway  was  opened  to  the 
public,  this  being  the  first  Government  line  in  Kiusiu.  The  Gov- 
ernment railways  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Railway 
Works  Bureau  and  the  Hokkaido  Railway  Office,  while  the  private 
railways  are  controlled  by  various  companies  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed l)y  the  Government.  Tiiere  are  103  of  these  companies,  of 
which  43  have  roads  open  for  iralTic,  15  have  not  entered  on  practical 
operations,  and  45  have  provisional  charters  only. 

The  Japanese  have  taken  kindly  to  the  railway,  and  crowds  of 
people  enter  and  alight  from  every  train  coming  into  the  principal 
stations.  The  strong  feeling  of  caste  which  {prevails  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  furnish  first,  second,  and  third  class  cars  on  every  train,  and 
the  first-class  cars  are  usually  subdivided  into  compartments,  mak- 
ing possible  a  degree  of  privacy  unknown  to  the  ordinary  traveler 
ill  America;  but  even  the  first-class  cars  are  less  luxurious  in  their 
furnishings  than  the  common  cars  on  most  of  the  poorer  roads 
in  the  United  States  Sleeping  cars  have  been  introduced  during 
the  past  year  on  tin  (rovernment  line  between  Tokvf)  an  l  Kobe,  and 
are  eagerly  patronizt  J  an  l  profitable.  The  cliargc  lot  a  berth  is  4 
yen  ($2),  in  addition  to  a  lirst-class  ticket.  Dining  cars  are  being 
constructed. 

A  Japanese  expert,  Mr.  Kyoichi  Murakami,  who  has  lately  trav- 
eled in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  to  study  their  railroad 
construction  and  management,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
United  States  surpassed  all  other  countries  in  the  equipment  of  its 
roads  in  every  respect,  but  he  objected  to  American  locomotives  be- 
cause  of  their  greater  consumption  of  coal.  America  furnishes  more 
than  two-tliirds  of  the  rails  used  in  Japan,  having  surpassed  in  low 
prices  and  promptness  of  delivery  both  England  and  Germany, 
which  formerly  held  this  trade. 

E.  C  BBtLOWS» 

Yokohama,  A/rU  is,  TfiOi*  Cmttui'Gttur^i, 
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TEA  TRADE  OF   CHINA  IN  1900. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  interruptions  to  the  foreign  trade 
of  China  last  year,  the  final  results  are  not  as  disastrous  as  was 
feared.  Imports  at  Fuchau  fell  to  5,644,110  haikwan  taels,  against 
6,800,960  hailcwan  taels  in  1899  and  5,816,863  haikwan  taels  in  1898 
(14,067,710,  $4,900,092,  and  $4,036,902).* 

Of  goods  exported,  tea  is  the  principal  item.  The  total  export 
of  that  commodity  for  1900  was  40,342,288  pounds,  against  44,148,* 
650  pounds  for  1899,  38,7x8,940  pounds  for  1898,  and  35,887,522 
pounds  for  1897.  As  compared  with  1890,  this  is  a  falling  off  of  33 
per  cent. 

The  change  of  destination  of  shipments  of  tea  is  also  worthy  of 
note: 


Dcatloatlon. 

1S9D. 

l«ot. 

Poundt. 
jj, 661 ,017 

3.404.957 
» ♦543. 653 

Pounds. 

11,8';';.  217 
i.37»,*«>4 

Total  

59t4SB>739 

40,3«9,a88 

The  probabilities  of  continued  interference  with  the  tea  trade 
during  190X  by  the  Boxer  troubles  seem  to  have  influenced  American 
purchasers,  and  the  result  was  one  of  the  largest  shipments  of  tea 
ever  made  from  this  port  to  America. 

The  shipment  to  Europe  fell  off  5,000,000  pounds  from  that  of 
the  previous  year,  while  that  to  Australia  increased  about  1,000,000 
pounds. 

The  total  export  of  black  tea  from  all  China  was  115,016,533 
pounds,  which  was  9,620, 200  pounds  less  than  in  1899  2,i65,> 
467  pounds  more  than  in  1898.  Of  green  tea,  200,425  piculs  (26,716,- 
652  pounds)  were  shipped ;  of  brick  tea,  316,923  piculs  (42,245,836 
pounds);  and  of  tablet  tea,  3,027  piculs  (403,089  pounds). 

The  markets  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  last  season  were  over- 
stocked with  Fuchau  teas,  and  the  prices  realized  were  the  lowest 
ever  known. 

Samuel  L.  Gracey, 
Fuchau,  April  iS^  i^i.  Consul. 

«The  haikwan  tacl  was  estimated  bjT  the  United  SUMs  TrcMDiy  at  7*.e7  oaott  1»  19DO1  71.05 cent* 
la  >l99»  and  69.4  cenu  in  tSgB. 
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EXPORTATION  OF  SIBERIAK  BUTTER. 

Russian  papers  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Russia 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  cammercial  house  at  Riga  to 
establish  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  that  city  and  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  exporting  those  agricultural  products  of  Russia 

which  are  easily  spoiled  en  route. 

The  Riga  firm  has  had  refrigerator  steamers  built,  and  weekly 
trips  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  near  future. 

Fast  freight  trains  will  leave  the  station  at  Ob,  on  the  Siberian 
Railroad,  for  the  shipment  of  butter.  Each  train  will  consist  of 
twenty-five  special  cars  with  refrigerating  equipments,  containing 
about  8  tons  of  butter  per  car.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Kainsk, 
Tataiskaja,  (^msk,  Petropaulowsk,  Kurgan,  Chelyabinsk,  Batraki. 
Rusajewka,  Moscow,  and  Bologoge  to  Riga,  where  the  train  will 
arrive  every  third  Thursday.  As  soon  as  the  line  between  Moscow 
and  Kreuzburg  is  completed,  this  route  will  be  taken,  the  distance 
being  shorter. 

Fur  these  special  trains,  tiie  railroads  have  had  138  refrigerator 
cars  built.  Ice  will  be  supplied  at  the  various  stations  of  the  Sibe- 
rian and  other  railroads. 

After  arriving  at  Riga,  the  butter  will  be  inspected,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, repacked  for  steamer  transportation.  This  fast  freight  train 
will  also  transport  other  articles,  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  shipments  of  butter.  In  this  manner,  35,000  barrels  of 
butter  will  be  ex|^orted  during  the  summer,  each  barrel  containing 
from  130  to  150  pounds. 

Richard  Guenther, 
Frankfort,  April  jy,  li^oi.  Camul-Getural. 


PACKING   GOODS  FOR  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  annual  report  of  Consul 
Fleming,  of  Edinburgh,  which  will  appear  in  full  in  Commercial 
Relations,  1900.*  The  suggestions  herein  contained  are  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  publication  in  this  form.  Mr. 
Fleming  says: 

The  importance  of  the  proper  packing  of  goods  for  export  is  a 
matter  concerning  which  there  is  no  room  for  two  opinions.  If  it 
were  not  common  knowledge  that  the  arrival  of  merchandise  at  its 
destination  in  good  condition  is  as  essential  to  foreign  business  as 
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it  is  to  home  trade,  the  fact  that  space  in  the  Paris  exposition  was 
devoted  to  object  lessons  on  packing  would  show  that  the  commer- 
cial world  recognizes  it  as  a  vital  part  of  tiie  process  of  getting  and 
holding  any  marlcct.  The  manufacturer  or  exporter  who  wins  a 
reputation  for  the  best  packing  of  articles  has  a  distinct  advantage 
in  the  foreign  trade,  prices  and  quality  of  goods  being  satisfactory. 

I  have  undertaken  to  gather  information  and  collate  opinions  of 
manufacturers,  importers,  and  exporters,  and  well-inff)rmed  ship- 
pers, casemakers,  and  stevedores  in  this  district  on  the  subject  of 
packing  goods.  This  information  and  these  opinions  relate  to  im- 
ports from  and  exports  to  nearly  all  countries,  covering  many  kinds 
of  merchandise.  This  work  has  been  done  with  the  idea  that  possi- 
bly American  manufacturers  and  shippers  will  derive,  from  the  facts 
and  views  stated,  some  benefit  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  At  the 
risk  of  giving  much  that  may  he  superfluous,  I  have  gone  into  de- 
tails. No  comparison  is  attempted  of  the  methods  of  packing  in 
different  countries,  the  purpose  being  to  describe  or  indicate  the  best 
method,  irrespective  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  practiced.  But 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  wherein  American  packing  is 
directly  commented  upon. 

With  reference  to  the  pat  king  done  by  United  States  manufac- 
turers and  other  producers  and  the  export  houses,  little  fault  is 
found  with  it,  especially  of  machinery,  hardware  and  wood  ware, 
bottled  and  canned  fruit,  and  catsups,  sauces,  and  the  like.  There 
is  a  discordant  note  as  to  one  kind  of  raw  fruit — apj)ies — the  objec- 
tion being,  however,  not  to  the  packing  of  the  fruit,  but  to  undersized 
barrels. 

i  iiere  is  also  criticism  of  cheese  boxes.  One  provision  dealer 
writes  that  he  has  "always  considered  the  wood  protection  insuffi- 
cient, and  especially  the  fastening  of  the  lids,  which  might  be 
improved,  as  a  great  many  come  here  w  uh  the  lids  ot'f,  and  in  this 
case  the  cheese  is  likely  to  gel  damaged,  in  addiuoa  to  the  damage 
to  the  box  itself."  Some  fault  is  found,  also,  with  the  American 
packing  of  clocks,  bicycles,  and  bicycle  parts,  wood  pulp,  hams, 
cotton-seed  nital,  rosin,  tobacco,  and  a  few  other  articles.  In 
most  cases,  the  complaints  relate  to  defects  which  could  easily  be 
remedied. 

In  these  paragraphs,  the  words  following  the  figure  (i)  denote 
the  more  important  forms  in  which  an  article  is  shipped,  the  most 
common  form  being  stated  first;  the  matter  following  the  figure  (a) 
describes  or  indicates  the  method  of  packing  considered  by  shippers 
and  importers  to  be  the  best,  or  gives  the  opinion  commonly  held 
here  regarding  the  way  packing  is  now  done.  Where  there  is 
practically  only  one  form  of  package  or  only  one  way  in  which  an 
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article  is  prepared  for  shipment,  the  figures  are  omitted,  and  the 
matter  relates  to  the  best  method  of  packing  or  some  feature  of  it, 
or  comments  on  present  methods.  I  should  add  that,  although  the 
export  case  universally  recognized  as  the  best  for  all  goods  requir> 
ing  special  protection  from  moisture  is  a  tin-lined  or  ztnc-lined  case, 
where  the  word  case  is  used  in  these  pages,  the  ordinary  wooden 
case  is  meant,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Acids. — (i)  Barrels,  baskets,  kegs,  carboys.  (2)  For  dry  acids  the  barrels  should 
always  be  paper  lined  to  prevent  leakage. 

Ale,—{\)  Barrels,  cases,  kegs,  (s)  Usually  96  half  bottles,  stone,  wrapped  in 
loose  straw,  are  put  in  a  barrel  and  packed  thus:  Bottom  tier  of  barrel,  24  bottles, 
standing,  with  heads  u[)warc];  scrnnJ  lit-r,  25  bottles,  necks  downward ;  third  tier, 
27  bottles,  with  heads  upward;  top  tier,  jo  bottles,  r»  rk':  downward.  When  packed 
in  cases,  about  10  dozen  pints  to  a  case,  the  stone  bottles  are  inclosed  in  straw 
envelopes.   Strong  barrels  and  cases  are  required. 

Alum. — (i)  Bulk,  bags,  (s)  Cake  alum,  now  generally  shipped  in  bulk,  should 
be  packed  in  bags  to  save  shortages.  It  is  thought  that  the  change  would  prove 
economical  in  the  long  run. 

Ammonia. — (i)  Cylinders,  packages.  (2)  Cylinders  should  be  strongly  cased 
over  for  protection, 

AniHnt  Jyf. — (i)  Barrels,  packages,  (a)  All  casks  or  barrels  should  be  paper 
lined. 

Apples.— (i)  Barrels,  cases,  bags,  baskets.  (3)  American  apples  are  generally 
well  packed  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  barrels  remaining  in  fair  condition  as  lonp  as 
any  other,  but  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  keeps  in  a  better  state  when  shipped  in  bar- 
rels ventilated  by  small  diamond-shaped  holes  cut  in  four  places  in  the  staves.  This 
is  a  Dutch  idea,  and  the  apples  from  Holland  arrive  in  a  more  marketable  condi> 
tion,  as  a  rule,  than  those  from  any  other  country,  although  the  quality  is  perhaps 
inferior. 

Bat^i:in^. — (i)  Rales,  bundles,  packajjes.  (2)  Bags  arc  in  preSS-packed  bales, 
covered  with  strung  jutt.-  cloth  and  bound  with  steel  hoops. 

ibtfr.— (i)  Barrels,  kegs,  cases.  (2}  It  is  considered  essential  that  beer  bands 
be  as  free  as  possible  of  tannin  and  always  iron  bound. 

BieyeUs.~-\^  .1  rule,  the  material  of  which  American  crates  are  made  lacks  the 
proper  strcnmh.  The  same  is  true  of  the  case?,  in  which  bicycle  parts  are  shipped. 
Solid  crates  and  cases  are  required,  as  rough  handling  is  always  to  be  expected. 

Biscuits. — Tins  packed  in  close-fitting  cases,  any  spare  space  being  filled  in 
with  9traw. 

Bteack, — Barrets  lined  with  stout  paper. 

Bolts  and  m$tt, — (i)  Boxes,  bags,  packages.  (2)  Extra-strong  casM  and  dght 
packingr  necessary,  owing  to  the  weight.  Bolts  shipped  in  bags  are  Somedmes 
damaged  by  water  and  dampness  and  otherwise. 

Bone  meal. — (i)  Bags,  cases,  packages.    (2)  Bags  well  made  of  strong  material. 

Bevis, — Owing  to  the  weight  of  books,  large  boxes  or  cases  are  unwieldly.  It 
is  best  to  pack  books  back  and  front  edges  alttriMtely,  with  paper  between  every 
row  and  every  layer.  Leather-bound  books  and  other  valuable  works  are  wrapped 
up  separately  in  paper.  The  box  should  be  lined  with  waterproof  paper.  It  is 
necessary  to  hoop  each  box  and  secure  with  screws. 

B«0tt  at$d shoei.—lht  common  style  of  case  firmly  packed  and  secured  around 
the  ends  fully  serves  its  purpose  everywhere. 

B«ttk»,'^x)  Mats,  crates,  bales,  bags,  cases,  barrels,  (s)  In  shipnients  el  die 
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ordinary  whtoky  and  wine  bottles,  there  is  generally  «  considerable  loss  by  break- 
age.   The  most  satisfactory  method  of  shipping  is  in  mats  well  parked  with  straw. 

R'-f.ndy. — (i)  Cases,  barrels,  hogsheads,  octaves,  tuns,  vats.  (2)  (>reat  care  must 
be  taken  to  properly  secure  cases  at  the  lid  and  barrels  at  the  bunghole. 

Brt»m$. — (i)  Bales,  bundles,  cases.  (2)  The  iraportance  of  stontly  binding  bales 
and  bundles  must  not  be  overlooked;  otherwise,  the  best  handling  will  not  save 
them  from  damage. 

Burlaps. — Bales  covered  with  jute  cloth  and  steel  hooped. 

Butter. — (l)  Roxp?  tuh<5.  liarrels,  cases.  (2)  Danish  butter,  the  standard  article 
here,  is  shipped  in  white-pine  cubical  boxes,  each  box  containing  56  pounds,  thin 
paper  separating  the  batter  from  the  wood. 

GmlirJlMM-.— <i)  BagSt  bales,  eases,  barrels,  (s)  The  bags  most  be  made  so 
secure, that  they  will  stand  the  roughest  usage. 

Caramel. — (i)  Barrels,  kegs.    (2)  Paper  lining  is  necessary  to  prevent  leakage. 

Cement. — f  i)  Bacfs,  barrels,  crates,  bulk.  (2)  Bags  of  strong  quality  are  required, 
and  in  this  form  the  cenaent  is  best  adapted  to  commercial  uses. 

Ckmrs, — ^The  bindings  of  cases  and  crates  too  often  prove  insulBclent.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  protection  adequate  and  strong, 

Ckfest.—{i)  Boxes,  cases,  barrels,  tubs.  (2)  Boxes  of  good  material  should  be 
used  in  the  cheese  trade,  and  the  lids  so  well  fastened  that  they  will  not  come  off 
in  handling  at  the  wharves.  Some  Canadian  shippers  of  cheese  are  more  careful  in 
this  respect  than  the  American  shippers. 

Cktmi€ait.—^\)  Bags,  barrels,  bales,  cases,  drums,  packages,  (a)  For  chemicals 
In  a  dry  state,  casks  and  cases  (when  the  latter  are  not  tin  or  sine  lined)  should 
always  be  lined  with  thick  or  very  tough  paper. 

China  7v<irc-. — (i)  Barrels,  hogsheads,  tierces,  cases.  {2)  Si)ecial  care  must  he 
taken  to  pack  the  barrels  closely  with  straw.  The  ware  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
and  delicate  ware  or  vases  in  coimgated  packing  paper. 

Ciocki. — In  many  American  cases,  the  wood  protection  Is  too  slight.  Good  and 
strong  material  should  be  used. 

Coffee. — It  is  questionable  whether  the  average  bags  in  which  cofTee  and  coffee 
husks  are  shipped  are  strong  enough.    There  is  much  loss  at  most  jxtrts  in  handling. 

Colors, — (i)  Barrels,  bags,  bales,  cases,  packages.  (,2)  Barrels  properly  lined  with 
paper. 

Copper  ware. — ^Extra^trong  cases  are  required  and  they  should  be  of  moderate 
sise. 

rfrt/a^c— (t)  Bales,  bi^dles,  cases,   (a)  Bales  bound  with  the  same  material 

and  hooped  with  iron. 

CorA, — (l)  Bales,  bags,  bundles.    (2)  Bales  wrapped  in  coarse  bagging  and 

hooped. 

CMmb. — The  improved  packing  of  cotton  In  the  common  way,  by  the  square- 
bale  compress  companies,  has  attracted  attention  on  this  side.  Cotton  dealers  are 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  round  bales,  which  bring  the  cotton  in  excellent 

condition,  as  a  rule. 

Cotton  goods, — Manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  yams  are  packed  in  the  same 
way  as  linen.  (See  Linen.) 

CurUutu  (&«f).— Each  pair  wrapped  In  white  casing  and  yellow  lining  and  then 
packed  in  a  bale  covered  with  waterproof  paper  and  canvas.  l4irge  shipments  are 
made  in  wooden  cases  lined  with  waterproof  paper. 

Cutlery, — Wrapped  in  thin  paper,  packed  in  cardboard  boxes,  and  then  in  a  tin- 
lined  case. 

Martktmfare»-^t)  Crates,  cases,  barrels,  (s)  Packed  In  straw  In  wooden  cratei. 
WhaM  liquid  gold  It  used  In  decorating,  tiie  ware  Is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 
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■Egp, — It  b  diought  that  the  cues  now  used  in  commerce  Isclr  stieogth,  and 
that  A  little  improvement  in  thii  respect  would  bring  profitable  results  to  shippers 

everywhere. 

Fmrhpes  (sfmuf), — (i)  Bales,  bandies,  bags.   (2)  The  proper  bales  are  well 

bound  with  wire. 

Esfurto. — The  bales  arc  strongly  bound  with  ropes  made  of  the  same  material. 

Fmrimtu — (i)  Bags,  barrels.  (3)  The  ordinary  bags  used  are  hardly  as  sulwtaa* 
tial  as  they  should  be.  There  is  loss  from  leakage.  A  bag  of  slightly  better  ma- 
terial would  be  a  perfect  protrrtion. 

Fi^h. — (i)  Barrels,  bags,  bundles,  cases,  kegs,  bales.  (2)  N'early  all  dried  fish 
arc  properly  shipped  in  bundles  made  of  bagging  and  mats  sewn  together.  Salted 
dried  fish  are  best  in  tin-lined  cases.  Herrings  are  generally  packed  back  down- 
ward in  barrels  bound  with  wood,  iron  hooped.  Fault  is  found  with  the  fish  bar- 
rels commonly  used  here.  It  is  held  that  they  should  be  bound  with  iron,  not 
wood. 

Fishing  n;,/i-.~Tightly  bound  at  the  ends  and  in  the  middle  with  cord  and  packed 
in  a  strong  wooden  box  the  length  of  the  rods. 

Flo*. — (i)  Bales,  packs,  bobbins.  (2)  The  bale  is  covered  with  a  heavy  mat 
made  from  the  inside  of  a  tree  bark  cut  in  strips  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  woven 
t<^ther;  sometimes  press  packed,  if  necessary,  to  economize  space.  Exported 
from  Scotland,  the  bale  is  commonly  bound  with  ropes  made  of  flax,  which  perhaps 
secure  it  sufficiently. 

Flour. — (i)  Sacks,  barrels.  (2)  The  jute  sack  is  a  much  better  protection  than 
the  cotton,  as  it  is  stronger.  Only  winter*wheat  flour  comes  in  cotton  bags,  E^kers 
on  this  side  prefer  to  liave  cotton  bags  for  this  class  of  flour,  which  always  comes 
in  half  sacks.  But  flour  dealers  say  that  the  cotton  bags  do  not  stand  the  wear  and 
tpnr  in  transit  so  well  as  jute.  The  quality  of  the  cotton,  however,  has  been  much 
in.  proved  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  import«'rs  insisting  on  getting  heavier  and 
stronger  sacks,  as,  when  they  burst,  the  millers  have  had  to  pay  the  loss  when  the 
inspectors  certified  that  the  texture  of  the  cotton  was  not  sufllciently  strong;  so 
that  for  their  own  protection  they  are  now  putting  flour  into  more  substantial  bags. 

Furniture. — Finished  furniture  of  value,  such  as  desks  and  bookcases,  reaches 
its  destination  in  the  best  condition  when  covered  with  paper  and  then  with  matting, 
or  some  other  soft  material,  before  being  crated  or  cased. 

Fruit  {small). — (l)  Buxes,  cases,  bags,  baskets,  bales,  sieves,  barrels,  crates, 

chips,  (s)  The  boxes,  cases,  and  baskets  in  which  most  of  the  different  varieties  of 
fruits  are  now  received  here  from  the  Continent  and  AmeriOi  are  quite  suflicient 
for  their  purposes,  but  it  is  suggested  that  raisins  should  be  packed  in  heavier 

boxes  than  at  present,  as  there  is  much  waste  through  weak  boxes. 

Gelatin. — (i)  Cases,  bags.  (2)  The  finer  quality  of  gelatin  is  inclosed  in  card- 
board boxes,  which  are  wrapped  in  paper  in  suitable  parcels,  and  these  parcels  arc 
then  packed  closely  in  a  wooden  case. 

Glassware,'— {i)  Cases,  barrels,  crates,  tierces.  (2)  In  cases  or  ban^s,  pn^rly 
stowed  in  hay  or  straw,  perfectly  separating  each  article. 

Glass  pintrx, — ^From  12  to  60  plates  are  put  in  a  case,  tissue  paper  being  laid  be- 
tween the  plates  to  prevent  scratching.  The  inside  bottom  of  the  case  is  first 
covered  with  a  laywr  of  wood  shavings,  then  come  the  plates,  then  on  top  a  layer 
of  wood  shavings.  The  box  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  plates,  so  as  to  allow 
shavings  to  be  stuffed  all  around.  From  8  to  10  of  these  boxes  are  then  packed  in 
a  large  surcase,  tightly  stuffed  in  with  straw,  and  this  surcase  is  hooped  with  iron. 

Glucose — (i)  Barrels,  bags.  (2)  Barrels  should  be  properly  hooped  to  prevent 
expansion  and  leakage. 

Golf  Clubs  are  put  in  a  large  box,  with  sheets  of  -  paper  between  eftch 
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layer  of  clubs  to  protect  the  varnish  on  the  heads.  Balls  in  i-doicti  boxes,  each 
ball  wrapped  in  paper,  are  best  packed  in  a  box  about  i}4  inches  thick,  which 
should  be  hooped  with  iron. 

Ovinir. — a  rule,  the  unpolished  bloclcs  carry  well  naked,  though  it  Is  better 
to  stow  them  In  straw  on  the  ship.  When  polished,  the  bloclcs  must  be  packed  in 
extra-strong  crates  or  cases. 

Grindstoms. — (i)  Barrels,  cases.  (2)  Put  in  strong  barrels  of  a  size  suited  to  the 
diameter  of  the  stones  and  tightly  pack  with  shavings  or  straw. 

Gritt. — Bags  should  be  of  firsi-class  quality. 

Guano. — Only  good,  stout  bags  arc  satisfactory. 

Hair. — (i)  Bales,  bags.    (2)  Bales  arc  wr.-xppr(5  with  bagging. 

Hams.- — (l)  Barrels,  rases,  bags.  (2)  There  is  more  or  less  complaint  that  cases 
of  American  hams  are  not  substantially  bound.  They  should  be  rendered  secure 
enough  to  wlthsund  very  careless  usage. 

HmidUs, — (i)  Cases,  crates,  bags,  bundles,  (a)  Handles  in  any  sound  case  are 
always  secure  enough,  as  art:  short  handles  in  bags.  To  put  in  bundles  is  poor 
packing,  unless  the  ends  are  very  firmly  bound.  Those  from  America  are  cased 
and  come  in  first-rate  condition. 

Hardware. — (i)  Cases,  barrels,  crates,  packages.  (2}  Cases  from  the  United 
States  are  notably  strong.   The  best  material  is  used  in  making  tiiem. 

/by.— Bales  should  be  bound  with  strong  wire. 

Hides.— {i)  Bundles,  bales.  (2)  Mostly  imported  here  in  a  raw  conditloii  in 
bundles  of  one  each,  properly  bound  with  stout  twine. 

//"<>/>.'.-  -(i)  Bundles,  bales,  coils.  (2)  I.,arqrrly  put  up  in  bundles  of  moderate 
weight,  which  are  bound  with  their  own  material. 

Mffiny.^i)  Cases,  packages,  bags.  (2)  The  finer  grades  of  hosiery,  as  well  as 
gloves  and  mitts,  are  put  |n  cardboard  boxes  and  then  cased.  The  coarser  grades 
of  knit  goods  are  sometimes  shipped  in  the  form  of  paper  parcels,  but  it  is  best  to 
first  wrap  the  goods  in  light  oilcloth. 

Implfments. — Well-made  cases  siiiltil  to  ihe  goods,  such  as  art-  now  used  by 
American  exporters  in  this  line.  It  is  the  common  testimony  that  aii  implements 
from  the  United  States  arrive  in  better  condition,  as  a  rule,  than  those  shipped  by 
English  and  continental  makers. 

AuA'a  rubber. Bags,  cases,  barrels,  (a)  When  not  in  cases,  it  is  best  packed 
In  bags  made  of  canvas. 

Ink  {pt  intinj^). — (i)  Cases,  barrels.  (2)  I  he  ink  is  put  in  tins  of  various  sizes, 
then  these  tins  are  carefully  packed  in  cases  to  contain  not  more  than  aoo  pounds, 
for  easy  handling.  The  tinj,  before  being  packed  in  the  case,  are  properly  wrapped 
with  paper.  Sometimes  the  tins  are  hermetically  sealed,  and  when  packed  in  re> 
movable  lids,  the  lids  are  gummed  on  with  waterproof  sheeting. 

Irptt',varf . — (1)  Cases,  blooms,  bundles,  crates,  b.irrels.  (2)  As  with  general 
hardware,  the  cases  must  be  stronsly  made  and  secured  with  iron  bands.  They 
are  now,  as  a  rule,  quite  satisfactory,  especially  those  coming  to  this  market  from 
the  United  States. 

Isinglass. — In  bottles,  packed  in  the  best  of  cases. 

/u/r.^d)  Kales,  Ikiks,  bundles,  f'.:)  Bales  from  India  have  no  covennjj.  The 
jute  and  jule  tissues  are  exported  from  Duiniee  in  the  same  form  as  the  bales  re- 
ceived from  India;  also  from  Dundee  and  elsewhere  in  bales  covered  with  bagging 
and  hooped  with  Iron.  Jute  waste  is  generally  in  bales  or  bundles,  bound  with 
ropes  made  of  the  same  material. 

Lard.—{\)  Tieri  es,  pails,  casks.  firkins.  {2)  The  oak  tierces  in  whirh  lard  comes 
from  .J\merica  hold  about  ti3^>  pounds.  The  lard  arrives  in  ROod  onriv;  >n  if  rhere 
has  been  no  shifting  of  cargo  from  rough  weather.    Lard  comes  also  in  112-pound 
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casks.  The  pails,  containing  9$  pounds,  are  regarded  as  veiy  neat  packages,  and 
they  seldom  arrive  here  in  bad  condition. 

leathrr. — (i)  Bales,  bundles,  cases.  (2)  Bales  are  properly  bouod  with  rope  Of 
stout  twine.    Leather  from  America  is  shipped  in  this  form. 

Ume  {fhlorid€). — Fault  is  here  found  with  the  common  barrel  in  this  trade.  It 
should  be  more  substantial. 

lAmtm, — (i)  Cases,  bales,  hanuiers.  (3)  Fine  linens  are  put  up  in  small  pareels, 
with  a  sheet  of  white  paper  next  them,  and  packages  are  wrapped  in  strong  brown 
paper;  these  parcels  are  put  together  and  inclosed  in  stout  canvas  or  par Vrine^  sheets; 
then  all  are  inclosed  in  oilskin  or  waterproof  paper  and  packed  in  a  wooden  case, 
which  is  either  roped  or  bound  with  iron  hoops.  Sometimes  no  case  is  used,  and 
the  package  in  this  state,  covered  with  bagging  and  well  bound,  is  called  a  bale. 
Coarser  goods  are  packed  in  a  simitar  way  and  put  in  bates,  as  a  rule. 

Unolnim. — (i)  Rolls,  cases.  (3)  The  pieces  are  cut  in  lengths  and  rolled  upon 
wooden  rollers.  The  roll  is  then  covered  with  canvas  or  hessians  and  tied  up,  nnd 
the  poods  are  shipped  in  this  state.  When  the  goods  are  of  fine  quality,  the  roii  is 
frequently  put  into  a  case.    It  should  be  added  that  in  rolling  fine  goods,  thtn 

tissue  paper  is  sometimes  placed  upon  the  pattern  side  of  llw  cloth,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  colors  from  nibbing  against  the  back  in  the  process  of  rolling. 

Lithographic  stones. — Breakage  is  not  uncommon,  owing  to  weak  cases.  The 
wood  protection  should  be  as  complete  and  solid  as  possible,  without  rendering  the 

case  unwieldy. 

Machinery, — (j)  Cases,  crates,  pieces.  (2)  The  best  practice  in  packing  machin- 
ery^heavy  or  light— is  to  firmly  fix  every  piece  to  the  case,  either  by  bolts  going 
through  the  case,  or  by  battnnn  arranged  inside  to  securely  lock  the  various  pieces 

in  position.    With  heavy  machinery,  no  loose  material  should  be  used  in  any  case. 
The  American  as  well  as  the  Scotch  packing  oi  SAachinerjr  in  general  has  been  on 
this  plan,  and  is  everywhere  commended. 
Maps. — Packed  in  cases  lined  with  oilcloth. 

Marble,— Blocks,  frames,  cases.  (3)  The  naked  blocks  of  rnngfc  sitrMf  are 
usually  well  enough  protected  with  straw  on  shipboard.   The  frames  intended  to 

protect  the  edges  of  pf)lished  shafts  or  blocks  arc  frcquentlj'  not  as  substantial  as 
they  should  be,  and  injury  results.  Finished  marble  of  much  value  should  always 
be  cased. 

'  <«/ (f «/f«n  4«Af ). — Good  bags  are  required  in  this  trade.  There  has  long  been 
considerable  waste  due  to  the  tmgs  being  of  inferior  material,  or  badly  made  of 
good  material.    This  applies  especially  to  American  cotton-seed-meal  bags. 

.'\feat  {catined). — Amrr'rrm  cases  are  of  first-class  material,  but  occasinn-illy  show- 
carelessness  or  haste  in  the  packing  bouse,  being  insufficiently  nailed  or  bound 
together. 

Mi^btard, — (i)  Packages,  bales,  cases.  (3)  The  packages  or  bundles  are  bound 
with  stout  twine. 

Molasses. — For  some  years,  the  barrels  were  of  poor  quality  and  gave  much 

trouble.    The  iron-bound  barrels  now  in  use  are  uniformly  g[Ood. 

Moss  lilt<-r.—{\)  Bales,  packs,  bundles.    (2)  Haies  well  bound  with  wire. 

Moldings. — (i)  Cases,  bundles.  (2)  Coarse  grades  have  no  covering  and  are 
simply  bound  with  ropes,  which  are  considered  hardly  adequate.  The  cases  in 
which  gilt  moldings  are  brought  from  America  could  be  improved,  being  rather 
frail. 

Musical  ins(runtrnts. — These  are  uniformly  well  cased  at  present,  in  both  the 
United  Sutes  and  Germany.  The  instruments  are  firmly  fixed,  and  the  edges  and 
corners  fully  protected. 

AiMlr.— <i)  Bags,  kegs,  packages,  boxes.  (3)  Of  course,  kegs  are  a  better  pio- 
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lection  from  dampness  than  baps,  but  bags  are  more  easily  handled  and  are  almost 
universally  used,  not  for  this  reason  only,  but  for  the  more  practical  one  of  econ- 
omy.   Bags  of  nails  for  Great  Britain  should  always  contain  112  pounds  each. 

Netdt^  («w>«).«(0  Rolli»  packs,  bundles.  (2)  Mostly  to  moderate-sixed  rolls. 
It  is  Imporuni  that  these  be  fattoly  and  smoothly  fastened  at  the  outer  edge. 

N'ets  {Jishifiif). — (i)  Bales,  coils.  (s)  Each  net  is  lapped  up  separately  tn  the 
form  of  a  web.  From  4  to  6  of  these  webs  are  put  into  one  press>packed  bale, 
which  is  covered  with  oilcloth  and  then  with  Hessian  wrapper. 

Oaif  (Qimker). — It  is  thought  that  the  cases  would  be  considerably  improved  by 
the  use  of  a  little  stronger  material. 

(7^^.— Shippers  are  advised  to  always  be  careful  to  see  that  each  barrel  is  well 

lined  with  paper,  to  prevent  waste  and  also  damage  to  other  goods. 

Oil  rai:<-.~{l)  Bajjs.  bulk,  bales.  (2)  Nearly  all  kinds  of  oil  cake  are  imported 
into  this  market  in  bulk,  except  from  the  United  States.  The  bags  used  by  our 
producers  and  exporters  are  substandal  and  satisfactory. 

Oils  ijftk^r  tJkampeiroletm),'^'Z\»  casks  generally  used  in  this  trade,  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Continent,  are  not  regarded  as  up  to  requirements.  There 
is  a  g'ood  deal  of  waste  and  consequent  damage  to  other  merchandise.  The  defect 
lies,  I  understand,  not  in  bad  workmanship  in  the  construction  of  the  casks  or 
barrels,  but  in  poor  wood. 

AnW.— <i)  Cases,  barrels,  cans.  (2)  Principally  in  cans  packed  in  cases.  The 
matter  of  importance  Is  to  make  the  tops  of  the  cans  secure.  This  done,  any 
ordinary  case  is  sufficient. 

Paper  pulp  —i  x)  Bales,  packages,  (a)  The  best  bales  are  bound  with  bagging 
and  firmly  wired. 

Paper  {rolls). — The  paper  covering  ordinarily  used  affords  ample  protection,  as 

a  rule,  against  the  weather  and  rough  handling,  but  a  tougher  covering,  either 
paper  or  some  other  material,  would  prevent  much  of  the  damage  done  to  these 
rolls  from  cutting. 

Paper  jilflfi.— Press-packed  bales,  covered  with  canvas  and  bound  with  iron 

hoops. 

Paraffin  scale. — Good  barrels  are  necessary.  At  present,  there  is  much  waste. 
There  is  no  complaint  as  to  the  common  barrels  for  paraffin  wax. 

Pavimeni {watt), — In  packing  on  shipboard,  it  is  well  to  provide  a  "stowing"  of 
straw. 

Petr,>Uu>n. — Extra-stronj^  barrels  are  required  for  this  trade.  As  a  rule,  thebar> 
rets  now  used,  both  in  America  and  Russia,  are  of  this  class. 

Pig  products {Jeit  and  keads).~{\)  Barrels,  tierces,  cases,  (3)  Substantial,  iron- 
bound  barrels.   These  are  the  kind  uniformly  used  by  shippers  in  Denmark. 

Plates  (electrotyped and sii  >  rotyped). — In  solid  wood  cases  of  suitable  size.  A  single 
plate  is  rolled  in  paper,  with  the  back  of  the  plate  a;.jainst  the  wood;  then  each 
two  plates  arc  packed  bark  to  back  (rolled  in  paper),  and  at  the  end  of  the  case 
another  single  plate,  protected  by  paper,  is  put  in. 

Pha^,—ify  Hampers,  bales,  barrels,  baskets.  (2)  Whatever  the  form  of  pack- 
age,  an  ample  binding  of  the  plant  with  straw  is  the  essential  thing.  It  is  held 
that  nothing  serves  the  purpose  of  protection  as  well  as  straw. 

Potash.~{\)  Harrels,  drums,  kegs,  cases.  (3)  All  barrels  and  kegs  should  be 
well  lined  with  paper. 

Printed  sheets. — These  arc  generally  packed  flat  and  made  into  bundles,  the 
bundles  containing  varying  numbers  of  copies,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  book. 
In  some  instances  the  sheets  are  folded,  and  when  this  is  done  each  copy  is,  as  a 
rule,  done  up  in  a  sheet  of  the  printed  paper,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion.  The  bales 
of  printed  sheets  are  packed  in  the  usual  export  cases  without  sine  lining. 

Rags, — Bales  arc  press-packed  and  hooped  with  iron. 
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J?£r«.— (i)  Bagt,  barrels,  cases,  (s)  The  vast  bulk  is  in  bags  of  good  quality,  as 
tlie  trade  requires.  Finer  bags  are  necessary,  of  course*  for  rice  meal,  and  they 
are  not  always  provided,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  good  deal  of  loss  from 

leakage. 

Kept. — (i)  Coils,  bales,  bundles,  (a)  Coils  and  bales  are  properly  covered  with 
a  sacking  wrapper. 

R^n. — Barrels  of  only  the  ordinary  strength  are  needed.  Some  of  tiiose  com- 
ing  from  the  United  States  are  rather  frail,  and  there  ts  considerable  loss. 

Sted. — (i)  Bulk  bafjs.  bales.  (2)  While  cotton  seed  and  linseed  are  bulk  articles 
(though  Russia  ships  the  latter  tn  baps  to  Sf)me  extent),  the  fine  seeds,  like  clover, 
must  be  in  the  finest  cotton  or  cotton-linen  bags  to  prevent  loss  by  leakage.  On 
the  part  of  some  shippers,  there  is  an  apparent  disposition  to  risk  much  in  this 
matter. 

Shells. — Bags  of  crushed  shells  (for  poultry)  come  to  this  port  in  bad  condition, 
now  and  then.    The  bags  are  of  poor  quality.   Some  of  them  are  from  United 

States  shippers. 

Starch. — (i)  Cases,  bags,  packages,  barrels.  (2)  Mostly  in  bags  from  the  United 
States,  received  in  good  condition. 

5kr««r.->Press-packed  bales,  bound  with  wire. 

Sugar. — (i)  Bags,  cases,  barrels.  (2)  Nearly  all  sugar  is  in  bags  of  substantial 
quality  and  perhaps  the  minimum  loss  is  sustained  by  the  trade 

Sugar  candy.— {\)  Boxes,  packages,  hags.  ^2)  Too  many  of  the  boxes  or  cases  at 
present  are  frail,  and  damage  is  frequent. 

Thread. — Made  up  in  suitable  parcels  and  packed  in  cases  lined  with  waterproof 
paper. 

Timber. — Largely  in  a  roii^'h  state.  There  is  in  this  part  of  Scotland  a  growing 
trade-  In  dressed  wood  of  all  kinds  from  the  United  States,  shipped  in  bundles;  the 
pieces  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  all  of  one  size  in  each  bundle,  and  more 
securely  bound  than  at  present. 

TWorr^.— (t)  Hogsheads,  tierces,  cases,  (s)  There  must  be  special  care  lo  make 
firm  the  heads  of  hogsheads.  It  is  said  at  this  port  that  indifferent  work  in  **  bead« 
ing  up"  gives  practically  all  the  trouble  experienced  in  handling  tobacco. 

'I'ooh.  —  \n  <  ardboard  boxes,  packed  in  strong  cases  of  convenient  size  bound 
with  hoop  iron. 

Tubes,— {C)  Bundles,  cases,  pieces.  (2)  At  most  European  ports,  there  is  a  de- 
cided objection  to  heavy  bundles  of  iron  or  steel  or  other  metal.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  packing,  to  keep  the  bundles  a  moderate  weight. 

Turpentine. — Extra  care  is  suggested  as  necessary  in  heading  up  barrels  intended 

for  turpentine. 

Twine. — (i)  Cases,  bales.  (2)  The  practice  is  to  make  up  half.pound  ball:*  in 
parcels  of  25  or  30  pounds,  and  pack  in  cases  containing  not  more  than  500  pounds, 
lined  with  waterproof  paper. 

I  'arnish. — (i)  Barrels,  cases.  (3)  Both  barrels  and  cases  must  be  well  made  and 
rather  heavy  in  material.    Continental  barrels  are  sometimes  too  light  and  weak. 

Vegetables. — (1)  Ba^s,  bales,  hogsheads,  barrels,  baskets,  hampers,  boxes,  cases. 
(2)  Principally  in  bags  and  baskets,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods.  Bags, 
baskets,  and  othet  packages  from  Egypt  are  not  as  strong  and  satisfactory  as  those 
from  Spain.  Potatoes  are  well  put  up  in  Malta  and  arrive  in  good  condition. 
Little  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  packing  of  vegetables  from  the  United  States; 
but  the  Spanish  exporters  probably  are  most  successful  in  this  respect. 

Vinegar. — (i)  Barrels,  cases.  (2)  The  siatcmcnt  as  to  turpentine  barrels  (see 
above)  applies  to  those  used  for  vinegar.  Not  a  few  barrels  are  defective  in  the 
heads,  and  the  loss  from  leakage  at  this  port  is  considerable. 

VukamU  emd  eelluMd go^dt.^Sm^M  goods  are  usually  packed  i  doien  In  a  box. 
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or  else  on  cards;  each  box  is  wrapped  in  oil  paper,  or  a  thin  paper  of  good  quality, 

and  then  cased. 

'TfAf^fifin/f.— Bundle*  Isound  wiih  wood  "lininjif."  or  broad  strips,  are  consid- 
ered proper  packages,  and  there  is  seldom  any  serious  lohs  from  breakage  or  other 
damage. 

l9^JUelr.—(i)  Crates,  cases,   (s)  The  American  packing  Is  regarded  as  excellent, 

the  wood  protection  being  as  complete  and  substantial  as  could  be  desired. 

WVi/j/^v.  —  (i)  Cases,  barrels.  (  2)  I'sually  in  cases  nf  12  bottles,  i  allcd  reputed 
quarts,  capacity  6  to  the  i^allon.  The  hottlc  <'after  beiii^^  l.ihcird  .iii<l  i  .ipsulcd)  are 
packed  each  ia  a  thick  straw  envelope  and  these  placed  heads  and  tails  on  their 
sides  in  tfie  case  in  two  rows  of  6  each,  the  cases  being  of  such  dimensions  that 
with  the  "spring"  in  the  straw  the  contents  fit  very  tightly  when  the  lid  Is  nailed 
down.  Some  shippers  pack  in  binned  cases,  lined  with  corrugated  paper  and  filled 
up  with  straw.  Tron-hoo[>ed  oak  barrels  arc  used  for  bulk  whisky.  Barrels  made 
of  American  oak  staves  are  regarded  as  the  best. 

lyin; — (l)  Reels,  bundles.  (2)  The  obvious  re<}uircment  is  to  perfectly  secure 
the  ends  of  the  wire.   Yet  this  is  not  always  done. 

W^ptUp, — Bales  should  be  In  gunny  bags,  or  wrapped  tightly  in  sheets  of  the 
pulp,  and  lied  so  firmly  that  the  cord  or  twine  will  not  be  removed  or  loosened  by 
the  most  careless  handlliikC.  Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  packin)^  of  wood 
pulp  received  from  the  United  State?  and  Canada.  Not  nnly  is  it.  as  a  rule,  with- 
out the  covering  of  bagging  used  by  Norwegian  shippers,  but  the  tying  up  is  poorly 
done,  and  there  is  nearly  always  loss  through  the  breaking  of  the  frail  binding 
of  twine. 

tVoMtware, — (i)  Bundles,  cases,  bales,  bags.  (2)  From  the  United  States  this 
«  ware  is  chiefly  in  cases  at  the  present  time,  and  that  Is  the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  send  these  articles.  The  trade  highly  appreciates  the  kind  of  packing  that 
brings  goods  in  first-rate  condition. 

Wooiem. — (i)  Cases,  packages,  bales.  (3)  In  packing  separate  lots  of  various 
sixes,  the  method  here  regarded  as  best  is  this:  The  lengths  of  cloth  are  rolled  on 
boards,  which  are  then  withdrawn,  and  several  lengths  are  put  together  in  paper 
and  tied  up  with  twine.  The  parcels  are  then  packed  in  a  ?trons^  wooden  case, 
lined  with  oilcloth,  and  hooped  round  with  iron  bands.  In  packing  large  quaniities, 
each  roll  Is  wrapped  in  thin  oilcloth. 


EXPORT  TRADE  NOTES. 

An  American  merchant,  who  lias  during  the  past  three  years 
conducted  a  very  successful  depot  in  a  German  city  for  the  sale  of 
miscellaneous  American  manufactured  goods  on  commission,  writes 
as  follows  concerning-  some  of  the  minor  difiicukies  which  he  has 
encountered  in  the  course  of  his  business: 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  so  many  experiments — hit-or-miss  trials— of  goods  by 

people  who  know  nothinj^  about  conditions  hpre  or  the  requirements  of  the  German 
market  that  a  ^ood  deal  of  stock  ha^  ( <>ine  over  on  trial  and  is  later  lhro%vn  on 
the  market  and  sacrificed  when  the  experiment  has  proved  a  failure. 

Secondly,  as  soon  as  one  has  found  a  line  which  will  sell,  and  has  got  a  trade 
esublishfid,  our  American  friends  will  make  improvements  in  that  article  until  the 
improved  goods  hardly  look  like  the  originals,  while  the  stock  here  becomes,  as  a 
result,  depreciated  and  often  valueless. 

Then,  there  is  the  difficulty  with  the  German  cusiom-howsc,    One  can  not  count 
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from  one  shipment  to  the  next  one  and  know  certainly  that  the  latter  will  be  classi- 
fied as  the  former  was  or  as  the  samples  were.  It  has  happened  to  me  frequently  of 
late  that  pcx>ds  which  originally  came  in  at  lo  marks  (jti.3S)  duty  per  hx>  kiUjj^rams 
(220.46  pounds)  were  found  to  belong  under  a  much  higher  classihcation,  viz,  24 
marks  (fe. 71)  per  100  kilograms,  as  soon  as  the  importations  reached  anjr  imporunt 
▼olnme.  All  these  are  points  concerning  which  American  exporters  should  be 
much  better  informed  and  which  they  should  take  into  account  in  dealing  with 
their  agents  or  purchasers  in  Germany. 

Frank  H.  Mas^in. 
Bkklin,  May  4^  ji^oi.  Cotisui-Grneral. 


BICYCLE  AND  AUTOMOBILE  EXPOSITION  IN 

LEIPZIG. 

The  fourth  German  exposition  of  bi<  ycles  and  automobiles  will 
be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Leipzig  in  October  of  this  year. 
United  States  automobile  and  bicycle  builders  should  not  neglect 
this  opportunity  to  display  their  goods.  I  believe  there  is  little  to 
be  gained  in  the  ordinary  bicycle  line,  bnt  machines  driven  by  gas, 
electricity,  etc.,  have  a  good  future  in  this  market.  As  a  rule, 
the  French  manufacturers  take  little  notice  of  such  exhibitions,  but 
in  this  instance  the  French  consuls  in  Germany  are  using  every 
means  in  their  power  to  bring  the  fart  home  to  the  French  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles  that  they  will  lose  a  splendid  opportunity  if 
they  neglect  to  display  their  machines  at  Leipzig  in  October.  They 
claim  that  the  time  is  at  hand  to  exhibit  here  good,  well-built  auto- 
mobiles; that  if  the  French  manufacturers  overlook  this  chance, 
other  countries  will  profit  by  their  negligence. 

I  believe  it  a  wise  policy  to  send  only  the  best  machines  and  to 
keep  prices  down.    The  latter  should  not  run  over  $700  at  the  most. 

Our  manufacturers  should  make  a  study  of  the  automobiles  built 
in  Germany,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  trouble  United  States  bicycle 
exporters  had  some  years  ago  in  replacing  broken  parts.  I  would 
also  call  attention  to  the  bad  policy  of  flooding  this  market  with 
inferior  machines,  as  was  done  in  some  instances  in  the  bicycle 
trade. 

J.    F.  MONAGHAN, 

CHkMNi  iz,  April  JO ^  i^oi.  Consul. 


THE   LEIPZIG   SPRING  WHOLESALE  FAIR. 

The  Leipzig  Spring  Wholesale  Fair,  or,  as  it  is  better  known, 
the  Leipzig  Oster  Vormesse,  is  assuming  such  large  proportions  and 
becoming  such  an  international  factor  in  so  many  different  indus^ 
tries  that  a  detailed  report  upon  it  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
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The  Wholesale  Messe  up  to  1896  was  combined  with  the  Easter 
Messe,  or  retail  fair,  during  the  first  ten  days  or  two  weeks  of  which 
orders  were  talcen  for  the  future  delivery  of  goods.  The  trade  has 
increased  very  materially  since  the  Vormesse  has  been  separated 
from  the  Easter  Messe,  the  former  opening  annually  on  the  third 
Sunday  before  Easter  and  lasting  eight  days  and  the  latter  opening 
eight  days  after  Easter  and  running  three  weeks.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain,  or  to  even  estimate,  the  value  of  the  goods  which 
change  harsds  at  the  Messe,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  runs  up  into 
the  millions.  In  1 896,  the  merchants  of  Berlin  attempted  to  start  a 
wholesale  messe,  which  it  was  intended  would  in  time  practically 
kill  the  business  done  at  the  Leipzig  Messe,  but  the  project  proved 
unsuccessful. 

The  Vormesse  is  of  great  benefit  to  buyers  and  sellers  alike;  the 
latter  are  given  an  opportunity  of  observing,  at  close  range  and  with 
but  little  expense,  just  what  their  competitors  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
producing  novelties,  thus  obtaining  new  ideas  and  notions  from  one 
another;  the  former,  of  comparing  the  articles  and  prices  of  a  large 
number  of  firms  before  placing  their  orders.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  as  is  often  done,  in  order  to 
examine  samples,  arrange  prices,  and  buy  goods. 

VALUE  TU  LEIPZIG. 

The  fair  brings  vast  numbers  of  merchants  to  the  city  from  all 
over  the  world,  who  come  to  buy  and  sell  their  wares.  During  the 
week  of  the  Vormesse,  all  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  taxed 
to  their  full  capacity;  indeed,  many  who  have  not  thought  to  engage 
rooms  beforehand  are  forced  to  find  lodgings  half  an  hour's  ride 
by  train  from  Leipzig.  The  money  which  these  visitors  leave  in  the 
city  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum  annually.  The  hotels,  boarding 
houses,  theaters,  restaurants,  cab  companies,  street-car  companies, 
and  many  others  share  in  the  profits  which  result  from  the  large 
influx  of  merchants. 

ARTICLES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

The  print  ipal  articles  bought  and  sold  are  ceramics,  glassware, 
leather  and  textile  goods,  loys,  hardware,  cheap  jewelry,  furs,  and 
fancy  articles.  The  Vormesse  is  under  the  control  of  the  city  autlior- 
ities  and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  exhibitors  are  not  allowed 
to  do  any  retail  business,  but  must  confine  their  trade  to  taking 
orders  from  samples  for  the  future  delivery  of  goods. 

THE  VORMESSE  DIRECTORY. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  issues  a  directory,  which  gives  the 
address  of  every  firm,  as  far  as  possible,  exhibiting  at  the  Messe, 
and  just  how  to  find  it.    The  directory  gives  the  number  of  hands 
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employed  at  the  factories  of  many  of  the  different  firms  represented. 
A  buyers*  directory  is  also  published  by  private  parties.  It  gives 
the  names  and  places  where  the  buyers  are  stopping  in  Leipzig,  but 
this  book  is  considered  by  many  to  be  inaccurate  and  unreliable. 


ATTKN  DANCE. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  firms  whirh  have  at- 
tended the  Vormesses  of  1900  and  1901,  the  kind  of  goods  bought 
and  sold,  and  the  countries  they  are  from,  the  goods  being  placed 
in  three  classes,  Class  1  embracing  ceramics,  glassware,  metal  and 
hardware  goods,  bric-a-brac,  toys,  etc.  ;  Class  II,  leather,  furs  and 
skins,  and  bristles;  Class  III,  textile  goods.  In  the  table  of  buyers 
will  be  found  an  additional  class  (IV),  under  which  is  stated  the 
number  of  buyers  who  purchased  in  more  than  one  of  the  three 
classes. 

SrlUrs. 


(.'«»untry. 


1. 


I 


Germany   a«  »4q 

Au!itri:i-HunKHr>'  I  207 

Rus<>iu  

Drnmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 

Greal  Britain  and  Ireland  | 

Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Swit-  j 

zcrland   I 

France.  Spain,  and  Italy  

North  America  

Other  countries  

Unclassified  


»3 


Total    a, 437 


1900. 


II. 


Hi 
36 

1 
4 

S 

u 

4 

3 


III. 


182 
I 


Total. 

344 

2 
1 

«4 


iS8 


3-»  ! 
3» 


3.4«o 


«7 

38 
53 
5 

26 
a. 791 


1(^)1. 


11. 


♦  18 

Hi 

4 

i 

14 

5 
3 
a 


4^7 


HI.    '  Total. 


428 
4 


502 


3.3K> 

10 
4 

jj 

5  a 

8 

2 

3.7QO 


Buyers. 


• 

1901. 

<  tiuniry. 

„.  1 

in. 

IV. 

L 

... 

III. 

IV. 

78a 

839 

^a6 

4189' 

893 

953 

468 

313 

9« 

lil 

II 

«53 

XI 

22 

(l 

fla 

99 

la 

LQ 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway- 

L2U 

2i 

Li 

iii 

36 

IQ 

Hill 

3« 

Netherlands.  Belgium,  and  Swit- 

Hi 

11 

L2<i 

i± 

i 

2ig 

1 

Francc.  Spain,  and  Italy  

70 

il 

i 

ai 

i 

a. 

i£, 

1 

I 

105 

2 

2A 

i 

i 

4i 

aj 

i 

i 

4,8c>8 

888 

252 

6^»93 

>  1,3^8 

i,oj8 

Sal 
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These  figures  are  only  estimated.  Those  for  1900  are  as  given 
out  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  while  those  for  1901  I  have  com- 
piled with  the  assistance  of  the  above-mentioned  body.  No  record 
can  be  kept  of  a  very  large  number  of  firms,  because  they  fail  to 
report  themselves  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  either  buyers  or 
sellers,  as  the  case  may  be. 

THE  VORMESSE  OF  I90I. 

The  quantity  of  goods  sold  at  this  year's  Messc  was  perhaps  iu> 
larger  than  it  was  thither  in  1899  or  in  1900,  in  spite  of  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  of  buyers  and  sellers.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  certain  dullness  in  some  branches,  resulting^  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  commercial  and  political  outlook,  which  was  very  evident 
throughout  the  week.  Tlie  exf^ori  class  was  iTiore  numerous  than 
usual,  and  the  Messe's  best  customers — England  and  America,  or 
their  representatives — were  on  hand  in  full  force.  The  number  of 
French  buyers  was  mvjch  larger  than  usual;  some  attribute  this  to 
the  favorable  impression  which  the  German  exhibits  made  at  the 
Paris  exposition  last  year. 

The  Englisli  merchants  expressed  themselves  as  being  satisfied 
with  the  condition  of  their  home  market.  They  are  very  sanguine 
as  to  the  outlook. 

CERAMICS. 

The  great  variety  of  exhibits  in  this,  the  most  important,  branch 
of  industry  at  the  Messe  was  even  larger  than  last  year.  Manv  firms 
were  represented  for  the  first  time.  Along  all  lines  there  seemed  to 
be  the  keenest  kind  of  competition. 

The  exhibits  of  some  of  the  Italian  ceramic  firms,  especially  those 
which  are  located  at  or  near  Milan,  were  much  admired  Many  of 
the  burnt-clay  and  pottery  productions  were  really  works  of  art. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  majolica  manufacturers — at  least  some  of 
them — to  produce  novel  designs,  and,  in  their  efforts  to  do  so.  qual- 
ity and  jesthetic  taste  were  overlooked.  The  modern  professional 
ceramic  designers  are  apjiarently  giving  more  attention  to  the 
quantity  of  the  work  they  can  turn  out  than  to  the  quality. 

In  the  porcelain  line,  the  state  factories  of  Meissen,  Berlin,  and 
Nymphenburg  liad  really  beautiful  exhibits.  In  a<idition  to  many 
new  models,  some  of  those  exquisite  pieces  which  were  seen  last 
year  at  Paris  were  exhibited  here.  Especially  worthy  of  notice 
were  three  small  pieces  of  plastic  work  exhibited  by  the  Meissen 
factory. 

Bavaria  as  a  china-manufacturing  country  has  made  great  ad- 
vancement. Some  of  its  exhibits  were  most  beautiful.  In  the  tea 
and  coffee  sets,  many  novelties  were  to  be  observed.    The  ground 
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style  of  decoration  seemed  to  l)C  mostly  wild  flowers.  The  coloring 
was  as  a  rule  more  delicate  and  mndrst  than  has  characterized  the 
work  of  many  modern  porcelain  tactories. 

The  exhibits  of  the  German  majolica  manufacturers  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  While  not  producing  anything  new,  their  goods 
have  been  much  perfected. 

In  art  pottery,  an  original  hand -worked  novelty  called  *  Korina,' 
which  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  found  much  favor.  Tubs 
and  urns  of  this  product  were  very  efYective.     In   the  stoneware 
branch,  modern  faience  vessels,  with  curved  handles  in  the  shape  o£ 
flower  stems,  were  also  new. 

The  reliefs  in  terra  cotta,  with  mahogany  frames,  for  wall  deco- 
rating, were  another  conspicuous  novelty. 

The  business  done  in  ceramics  was  good  as  far  as  staple  articles 
were  concerned,  but  for  the  fancy  articles  there  seemed  to  be  little 
demand.  Real  novelties  in  this  line,  however,  met  with  a  ready 
sale. 

France,  Austria,  and  Russia  were  the  principal  buyers  of  the 
most  expensive  kinds  of  {)orcelain.  For  the  middle  class  of  wares, 
in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  England  and  America  bought 
freely. 

The  sales  in  stoneware  were  very  satisfactory,  the  principal 
buyers  being  America,  England.  France,  Sweden.  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Russia.  In  table  porcelain  of  better  quality,  Sweden 
and  Norway  were  fairly  good  buyers,  but  all  other  countries  were 
quite  reserved.  Cheap  services  in  bright  color.*,  were  in  demand. 
The  largest  business  was  done  by  firms  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
*'china  trust"  or  to  the  trade  combination.  One  of  these  firms, 
which  displayed  a  rich  variety  of  modern  decorated  coffee  services, 
recorded  a  large  number  of  orders. 

In  the  ceramic  branch,  the  sales  of  many  firms  were  disappoint- 
ing, being  less  than  usual.  The  volume  of  business  transacted, 
however,  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  Messe;  but  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  sellers  divided  the  orders  into  more  parts  than 
ever  before. 

iJunn;^  the  week  of  ihc  tair,  several  different  meetings  were  held 
by  those  luLcrested  in  the  ceramic  branch,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  as  follows: 

South  German  Retailers'  V^erein — for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  current  buying  price.  (The  permanent  headquarters  of  this 
organization  is  at  Nuremberg.)  The  meeting  of  the  stoneware 
manufacturers  of  Germany  was  secret  and  all  that  could  be  learned 
concerning  it  was  that  the  general  advance  of  lo  per  cent  in  prices 
would  be  continued.    The  meeting  of  the  wholesalers  and  retailers 
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of  the  Gt^rman  ceramic  industry  was  confined  to  rounnr  work. 
The  Socieiy  of  Porcelain  Manufacturers  of  Central  and  West  Ger- 
many also  held  a  meeting. 

GLASSWARE. 

Like  ceramics,  glassware  made  a  good  showini;  at  the  Messe, 
and  the  voluirji  of  business  done  was  faiily  guud,  cspeciaiU  in  the 
niedium  qualiiies.  A  greater  variety  of  samples  was  exhibiterl  liiaa 
ever  before.  Glass  buyers  from  America,  England,  F  raace,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Switzerland.  Holland,  and  Russia  were  present.  The 
German  buyers  were  represented  by  wholesale  dealers,  agents  of 
large  department  stores,  and  retail  dealers,  the  latter  coming  prin- 
cipally from  bathing  and  summer  resorts. 

In  addition  to  the  German  and  Austrian  manufacturers,  there 
were  also  several  firms  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

The  fancies  seemed  to  command  the  interest  of  most  of  the  buy- 
ers. Kuti>.Lgias  (fancy  glass),  the  product  of  a  Bavarian  factory, 
attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  its  beauty.  These  articles, 
the  decorations  of  which  were  etchings  designed  by  Herr  Lambert, 
councilor  of  buildings  at  Stuttgart,  are  made  of  tiffany  glass.  The 
exhibits  of  a  SUesian  glass  factory  were  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  cut-glass  department,  the  sales  in  which  were  only  passa- 
ble,  perhaps  the  best  exhibit  was  made  by  a  Belgian  firm,  which  dis- 
played some  really  beautiful  pieces  of  work.  Several  German  firms 
exhibited  large  and  attractive  varieties  of  samples  of  cut  glass,  some 
of  which  possessed  great  merit.  The  glass  of  one  German  firm 
seemed  to  be  of  heavier  weight  than  that  of  the  Belgian  firm.  Mod- 
ern shapes  were  the  most  popular.  Although  American  cut  glass  is 
considered  to  be  second  to  none,  not  a  single  firm  was  represented 
at  the  Messe.  Articles  for  everyday  use  met  only  with  an  ordinary 
sale.  Many  dealers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  In  the  knick- 
knack  department,  a  Thuringian  firm  exhibited  as  novelties  quite  a 
variety  of  fancy  glasses  in  the  Venetian  style.  These  goods,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  were  slow  sellers. 

DOLLS  AND  TOYS. 

The  largest  business  was  done,  as  usual,  in  this  branch.  The 
foreign  buyers,  especially  from  America  and  England  and  her  colo- 
nies, placed  large  orders.  Austria  bought  freely,  mostly  through 
German  forwarding  agents,  who  guaranteed  the  payment.  South 
America  bought  little.  Russia,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Nether- 
lands, Austria-Hungary,  and  France  also  made  purchases.  The 
Germans,  as  usual,  wtre  the  smallest  purchasers.  The  retailers  from 
the  seashore  resorts,  in  anticipation  of  a  good  summer,  purchased 
more  liberally  than  before.    The  variety  of  these  goods  exhibited 
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was  even  larger  than  usual,  espt-cially  so  of  dressed  dolls.  The 
manufacture  of  dressed  dolls  has  made  great  strides  forward  in  the 
last  few  years  (as  the  large  variety  of  samples  would  indicate),  not 
only  in  the  quantity  manufactured,  but  in  the  quality  as  well.  Great 
stress  i>  laid  on  producinjjj  the  Iresi  possible  imitation  of  human 
beings;  a.s  an  example,  dolls  with  evdashes  of  human  hair.  In 
dress,  the  latest  fashions  are  followed,  and  not  only  are  the  dolls 
stylishly  and  elegantly  attired,  but  have  trousseaux,  wliich  range 
from  a  simple  wardrobe  contained  in  a  basket  to  a  luxurious  one 
packed  in  a  costly  leather  trunk.  In  dressed  dolls,  the  demand 
was  principally  for  a  good  medium  quality.  Original  novelties  were 
sclclom  seen  Deserving  of  mention  was  a  very  pretty  i^roupof  dolls, 
representing  a  wetldinu;  procession;  d<jlls  with  heads  that  could  be 
turned,  and  faces  which  j)ermitted  changinp^  of  expression  from 
laughing  to  crying:  dolls  with  movable  joints,  the  joints,  however, 
not  being  held  together  Ijy  strips  of  rubber.  The  j)orcelain  doll  head 
is  most  in  use,  but  the  celluloid  doll  head  is  coming  more  and  more 
into  favor.  There  was  some  demand  for  undressed  dolls,  as  well 
as  for  parts  thereot. 

The  business  in  wooden,  iron,  and  tin  games,  in  which  there 
were  many  pretty  novelties,  was  very  lively.  Out-of-door  games, 
such  as  ninepins,  lawn  tennis,  gymnasium  aj)paratus,  etc.,  had  a 
good  sale.  From  a  large  field  of  novelties,  the  following  .ire  men- 
tioned as  receiving  most  attention:  Mechanical  hobbyhorse  "  fa- 
vorit,"  which  moves  ot  itself:  box  of  tin  toys,  "  army  cam  p  and  held 
hospital;"  foldiu^  air  ship,  as  wind  kite,  in  4uadiaagular  form; 
game  "victoria,"  resembling  chess,  but  very  much  easier  (has  the 
Transvaal  war  for  its  subject);  rotary  prinUng  jjtcss  "blitz,"  in 
miniature;  f(;otballs  with  vents,  of  (jermau  manuiaclure;  (Teruutu 
colonial  game  "kosmos,"  an  interesting  table  game,  the  figures  hav- 
ing a  new  style  of  locomotion  ;  children's  coasting  road,  consisting  of 
a  small  four-wheeled  wagon,  which  slowly  descends  a  wooden  railway 
on  an  inclined  plane;  children's  writing  desk,  constructed  so  that  it 
compels  the  child  sitting  therein  to  sit  up  straight;  paper  balloon, 
*' Zeppelin  air  ship;"  "the  little  roofer,"  a  game  for  boys,  on  the 
plan  of  building  bricks  or  blocks;  "the  child's  mirror,"  an  amuse- 
ment for  babies;  indestructible  tin  soldiers;  "red,  white,  and  blue," 
a  new  table  game;  electrically  operated  cog-wheel  railroad;  game, 
"the  capture  of  Pekin;"  universal  pin-and-ball  game  "union;** 
"  tosca, "  a  new  ball  game ;  hollow  building  bricks,  especially  adapted 
for  export;  celluloid  balls;  table  lawn-tenn is  game;  field  artillery, 
consisting  of  cannon,  with  attending  soldiers,  operated  by  an  elec* 
trie  motor.  I  am  informed  that  a  Thuringian  toy  manufacturer 
recently  received  an  order  from  New  York  to  build  a  doll  house  to 
cost  $2,500. 
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HAKOWARE,  FANCY  GOODS,  MILLINEKY,  AND  CHEAP  JEWELRY. 

Trade  in  these  articles  was  passably  good.  To  be  sure,  all  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  results,  but  such  a  thing  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  rich  variety  and  quantity  of  goods  offered 
for  sale.  A  greater  part  of  those  who  bought  were  foreigners.  A 
number  of  Paris  and  Vienna  houses  made  exhibits,  as  did  three 
American  firms.  The  buyers  came  from  North  America,  England, 
France,  Holland,  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and 
Austria-Hungary.  The  representatives  of  the  Paris  Louvre,  Bon 
March6,  and  other  large  stores  purchased  greater  quantities  than 
usual.  The  principal  German  buyers  were  wholesale  dealers,  de- 
partment stores,  and  retail  dealers  from  bathing  resorts.  Berlin 
bronze  and  zinc  goods  did  not  have  as  large  a  sale  as  usual,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  samples  shown  were  unusually  fine.  There  was 
an  especially  targe  selection  in  i  and  3  mark  (23. 8  cents  and  71.4  cents) 
articles.  Even  at  these  low  prices,  articles  were  offered  which  would 
be  very  pretty  as  room  ornaments,  especially  vases,  dishes,  candle- 
sticks, etc.,  made  of  bronze  combined  with  glass,  majolica,  or  stone 
ware  (imitation  onyx,  agate,  etc.).  The  majority  of  these  articles 
were  made  in  the  most  modern  styles.  There  were  mistletoe 
branches,  orchids,  etc.,  with  exactly  the  same  tints  as  the  living 
plants  possess. 

The  business  in  nippes,  of  imitation  bronze,  was  very  satisfac- 
tory, Dresden  being  especially  prominent  in  this  line.  Trade  was 
moderately  active  in  Vienna  fancy  articles.  Paris  fancy  goods  also 
enjoyed  a  fair  sale.  Novelties  in  this  line  consisted  of  ladies*  neck- 
laces, to  be  wound  twice  round  the  neck,  closed  with  a  buckle; 
chain  belts,  ladies*  combs  in  the  pompadour  style,  writing  materials 
of  bronze  in  the  "secession  style,"  in  the  form  of  a  water  sprite 
ascending  from  a  wave;  jester  articles  of  rubber  for  inflating,  with 
musical  contrivance  (as,  for  example,  the  running  snake,  clown,  owl, 
etc.).  The  business  in  fans,  cigar  holders,  and  pipes  was  very  quiet ; 
that  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  goods  was  more  lively.  Many  sales  of 
brooches  of  silver  dollars  (Mexican),  inlaid  with  bright-colored  en- 
amel, were  made;  also  ivory  goods  of  one  piece,  such  as  letter 
openers  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  visiting-card  cases,  etc. ;  imita- 
tion tortoise  shell,  transparent  pictures,  fans  of  silk  with  paste 
painting. 

Leather  goods  had  a  fair  sale.  As  novelties  were  offered  goods 
of  armadillo  leather,  leather  goods  with  stamped  patterns  (portraits, 
flowers,  etc.),  caskets;  "wonder  purses,"  containing  besides  places 
for  money,  those  for  lead  pencil,  penholder,  eraser,  postage  stamps, 
etc.  Purses  with  colored  fancy  designs  were  in  demand.  Shopping 
bags  did  not  have  as  large  a  sale  as  was  expected. 
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The  trade  in  postal-card,  postage-stamp,  and  photograph  alburns 
was  moderate  A  pleasing  novelty  in  pi>stal-card  albums  was  the 
new  I^hilatelisten  album,"  in  which  ihe  stamp  and  postmark  on 
one  side  and  the  card  itself  on  the  other  are  visible.  There  were 
many  new  things  in  portfolios,  such 'as  enamel  allii^ator,  imitation 
**  Flammleder,"  etc.    Wood  carvinsrs  had  a  good  sale. 

The  business  in  canes  was  moderate.  There  was  some  demand 
for  those  of  the  natural  wood,  but  at  low  prices.  Some  business 
was  done  in  imitation  and  cheap  jewelry.  Two  American  firms 
from  Providence,  R.  I.,  were  represented  Trade  in  brusiies  and 
pencils  was  moderate.  Some  was  done  in  horn  goods  and  combs, 
as  well  as  in  hat  pins. 

There  was  a  falling  off  iti  the  sale  of  lamp  shades.  A  very  prac- 
tical thing  in  this  line  is  the  adjustable  lampshade  "  Protrt  tor,'* 
which  is  made  of  fine  silk,  with  l)rass  frame,  and  can  be  fitted  to  any 
lamp.    This  article  had  a  great  sale. 

A  passably  good  business  was  done  in  Christmas-tree  trimmings. 
The  novelties  consisted  of  the  lion  light  holder,  which  permits  the 
safe  burning  out  of  the  candles  and  prevents  the  dripping  of  grea.^e; 
angels  of  porcelain,  almost  as  light  in  weight  as  those  of  wax;  glass 
balls,  ornamented  with  llowersand  leaves.  Pictures  and  photograph 
frames  had  a  modcr  i  r  sale. 

The  business  in  ai iiiic  ial  flowers  left  much  to  be  desired.  Nov- 
elties in  this  line  were  frames  for  illustrated  postal  cards,  decorated 
with  moss  and  liovvers,  and  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers,  with  elec  tric 
incandescent  lights. 

The  business  in  celluloid  articles  was  fairly  good.  The  sale  of 
box  goods  was  fair,  as  well  as  imitation-leather  fancy  goods  of 
stamped  cardboard  with  metal  trimmings.  New  things  in  this  line 
were  boxes  of  bonbonieres  of  wood,  which  attracted  attention. 
Other  novelties  which  may  be  mentioned  were  cigar  boxes  "Alles 
da  "  (holding  fifty  cigars),  playing  cards,  a  match  box,  and  a  cigar 
cutter. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Considering  the  stagn.iti< m  which  has  existed  in  the  musical- 
instrument  industry  fcjr  some  time,  the  sales,  generally  speaking, 
were  much  better  than  many  expected,  and  some  manufacturers  did 
a  vei  v  good  business.  Although  tlie  results  were  not  as  great  as 
thev  were  two  or  three  years  ago,  the)'  may  be  regarded  as  pass- 
able. A  large  j)art  of  the  foreign  buyers,  .\mericans  excepted,  took 
considerable  interest  in  the  musical-instrument  branch  of  trade,  es- 
pecially in  the  mechanical  apparatuses.  South  .\merican  importers 
were  the  principal  foreign  buyers,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  trade  with 
those  countries  in  this  line  would  be  again  revived.    The  English 
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buyers  did  not  manifest  as  great  a  disposition  to  buy  as  usual. 
Buyers  from  other  foreign  countries  were  those  from  France,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  and  Russia. 

In  mechanical  self-playing  pianos,  the  Hupfeld  instrument  again 
attracted  considerable  attention  by  its  expressive  and  rich,  modula- 
tory tone.  The  pianola,"  an  American  piano-playing  apparatus, 
excited  some  interest,  it  being  a  novelty — at  least  in  Germany. 
Another  self-playing  apparatus  is  the  "pneuma, "  which  is  run  by 
electricity;  it  can  also  be  operated  by  a  crank.  The  advantages 
possessed  by  the  "pneuma"  are  a  fine  touch  and  faultless  repetition. 

In  the  orchestrion  branch,  the  "Euphonia"  Company  exhibited 
a  novelty  in  which  the  instrument  is  provided  with  an  indestructible 
zinc  tune  sheet  and  a  brake  for  reci^iilating-  the  tempo.  The  music 
produc  ed  is  very  loud,  a  quality  which  is  desirable  in  this  class  of 
instruments. 

A  novelty  in  the  organ  branch  is  the  "ncolian  organ."  This 
instrument  can  not  only  be  played  in  the  usual  way,  but  also  by 
means  of  paper  music  rolls,  and  has  a  very  ingenious  mechanism 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  instrument  to  play  pieces  of  any 
description  in  a  musical  and  artistic  manner. 

In  phonographs,  there  were  almost  no  novelties  exhibited. 
Phonographs  with  changeable  cylinder  mandrils,  for  large  or  sroall 
cylinders,  may  be  mentioned. 

There  were  some  n^w  things  in  slot  machines.  New  and  original 
is  the  purse  "automaton,"  from  which  one  may  obtain  a  purse 
by  droppin^T  a  certain  coin  in  the  slot.  There  w^as  not  as  much  in- 
terest taken  m  these  instruments  as  formerly.  A  good  business  was 
done  in  mouth  organs  and  accordions.  The  "celephon,"  an  instru- 
ment resembling  an  accordion,  was  l)rought  out  as  a  novelty.  It  is 
played  by  means  (»f  a  tune  sheet  and  operator  docs  not  require 
any  knowledge  of  music.  The  .Vmericans  were  good  buyers  of 
aCcordions  only,  while  the  English  were  much  poorer  than  usual. 

There  was  some  business  done  in  string  instruments.  A  novelty 
worth  mentioning  is  the  violin  with  keys.  This  instrument  has  a 
contrivance  with  keys,  which  is  fastened  to  the  neck  and  can  be 
easily  removed.  With  the  assistance  of  a  specially  arranged  and 
very  simple  note  system,  one  can  learn  to  \'>\n\  this  instrument  in 
a  short  time.  The  music  produced  is  agreeable,  although  it  lacks 
the  beautiful  tone  real  violin  playing  produces.  Trade  in  children's 
drums  and  horns  was  good. 

METAL  GOODS. 

Business  in  this  branch  was  more  or  less  satisfactory.  Inquiries 
were  mostly  for  novelties.  There  were  large  sales  in  nickel-plated 
and  bronzed  cast  iron.    There  were  some  beautiful  flower  stands  of 
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iron  and  desk  garnitures.  Russia,  England,  and  Sweden  were  good 
buyers.  Embossed  copper  goods  sales  were  rather  small.  A  Bava- 
rian firm  exhibited  vases,  bowls,  pots  for  palms,  etc.,  ornamented 
partly  with  polished  brass  and  partly  with  black  or  colored  enamel 
figures,  which  produce  a  beautiful  effect.  Articles  of  fine  smith 
work  had  a  good  sale.  Pretty  novelties,  called  *'Mummaln,"  are 
candlesticks  in  the  form  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Large  sales  were 
effected  in  "automobil-metal,"  which  was  brought  out  last  year. 
This  metal  is  of  a  massive  bronze  composition,  coated  with  a  so« 
called  standard  hard  lacquer,  which  is  very  durable.  The  wine 
coolers,  with  polished  brass  handles,  were  very  pretty  and  smart 
looking. 

The  sales  of  finer  household  articles  of  silver,  nickel,  etc.,  although 
the  samples  exhibited  were  very  fine  and  numerous,  were  small,  and 
of  no  particular  importance.  Something  new  was  a  half-precious 
metal,  a  composition  which  in  appearance  resembles  nickel.  An 
American  exhibitor  introduced  new  alloys  in  silver  plate.  Articles 
of  so-called  Kayser-Zinn,"  also  of  nickel-plated  sheet  iron,  had  a 
good  sale.  The  sales  in  enameled-iron  and  sheet-iron  ware  were 
passably  good.  The  business  in  steel  g^oods  was  quiet.  Novelties 
worth  mentioning  are  ''salta"  knife,  with  appendage,  and  patent 
screwdrivers  after  the  American  system. 

PAPER  AKD  WRITING  MATERIALS. 

The  paper  exhibition  was  perhaps  more  extensive  this  year  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  Although  the  number  of  buyers  was  large, 
it  might  have  been  larger  had  the  attendance  of  foreign  buyers  been 
in  proportion  to  what  it  has  been  heretofore.  Some  exhibitors 
booked  large  orders. 

The  maciiiuery  branch  was  represented  by  many  lirms,  in  some 
instances  with  novelties.  Worthy  of  mention  are  cardboard  cut- 
ting machines  for  rounding  corners ;  book-stitching  machines ;  auto- 
matic machines  for  carrying  the  sheets,  with  contrivance  for  alluwing 
only  one  sheet  at  a  time  to  pass;  folding  autographic  hand  press 
**  Vollkommen ; "  niiiUiplying  machine  "automatic  cyclostyle;'* 
lever  cutting  machine,  with  automatic  press  contrivance.  As  a 
novelty.  wnA  j)aper  without  paste  was  introduced,  it  being  odorless, 
elastic,  and  cheap. 

The  e.xhibits  in  picture  postal  cards  were  much  larger  than  ever 
before,  although  the  business  was  limited.  Novelties  worth  men- 
tioning are  a  series  entitled  "Die  Woche  "  (the  week),  consisting  of 
seven  postal  cards  with  humorous  pictures,  well  executed;  "  Leip- 
ziger  Allerlci,"  cards  with  humorous  "sujets"  and  rhymes  in  the 
Saxon  dialect.  One  firm  offered  baptismal  cards,  decorated  with 
celluloid  flowers. 
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BASKET  GOODS. 

The  trade  in  this  branch  was  very  satisfactory.  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  especially  large  buyers.  The  manufacturers  are  ham- 
pered by  a  scarcity  of  Chinese  straw,  a  circumstance  that  has  caused 
the  raw  material  to  advance  50  per  cent.  Special  novelties  are  cane 
furniture  in  moticrn  style,  fancy  articles  in  wood  shavingrs  for  flow- 
ers and  bonbonieres,  boxes  of  fancy  straw,  with  beautiful  orna> 
mentations. 

WOODEN  WARE. 

A  good  business  was  done  in  small  furniture,  bric>a-brac,  and 
furnishings,  such  as  brackets,  panels,  salon  stands,  etc.  Consider- 
able interest  was  shown  in  articles  of  light  wood  for  wall-decorating 
purposes.  America,  France,  and  Sweden  were  buyers  of  these 
articles. 

HIDES  AKD  SKINS. 

The  business  in  raw  hides  and  skins  was  very  quiet.  The  de- 
mand for  hides  of  neat  cattle  was  very  limited,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  some  time.  There  was  nothings  to  indicate  that  there  would  be 
any  change  for  the  better  in  this  condition  of  affairs. 

Heavy  red  oxhides  of  medium  weight  were  practically  the  only 
kind  which  had  any  sale;  those  of  heavier  weights,  although  offered 
in  large  quantities  and  at  low  prices,  were  very  hard  to  sell.  Some 
bull  hides  of  a  lighter  weight  were  sold.  Cowhides  were  salable  at 
low  prices.  There  was  no  demand  for  the  heavier  weights,  and 
sales  could  only  be  effected  by  further  reducing  the  prices. 

TEXTILE  GOODS. 

This  trade  suffered  from  a  great  dearth  of  goods.  The  first  day 
a  good  business  was  done,  but  on  the  third  day  sales  almost  ceased. 
Many  factories  are  working  on  stock.  The  more  important  manu- 
facturing places  in  this  branch  which  were  represented  at  the  fair 
were  Neudamm,  Crimmitschau,.  Finsterwalde,  Cottbus,  Lucken- 
walde,  Sagan,  Werdau,  and  Forst.  Generally  speaking,  the  business 
done  was  very  poor. 

SUNDRIES. 

There  were  several  special  novelties  which  should  be  mentioned: 
Bread  box,  oblong  in  form,  with  inside  part;  transportable  petro- 
leum heating  stove,  without  pipe  or  chimney;  "pommes  frites,"  a 
potato  and  fruit  slicer;  an  aluminum  warming  bottle;  a  universal 
kitchen  table,  with  revolving  mincing  block,  polishing  contrivance, 
and  cutting  leaf  (this  novelty  attracted  considerable  attention) ;  a 
hygienic  bread  box,  which  closes  tightly  and  keeps  bread  fresh,  pro- 
vided with  a  slicing  contrivance  which  cuts  the  bread  in  slices  of 
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uniform  thickiu-ss,  without  its  l)fini^  necessary  to  toucii  ihe  same 
with  the  hand  (these  quaiiiics  assure  this  bread  box  c<jming  into 
general  use)  ;  a  patent  candlestick,  with  movable  candle  socket,  the 
latter  remaining"  always  in  a  vertical  position;  a  patent  dustpan 
*' Ideal,"  with  recess  for  holding  the  sweepings;  a  toilet-paper  holder 
**Unico,"  from  which  the  roll  of  paper  can  not  be  removed. 

Brainaru  H.  Warner,  Jr., 
LEii'Ziii,  April  y<y,  i^oi.  -  Consui. 


EXPOSITION  OF  HYGIENE,  MARITIME  SECURITY, 
AND  FISHERY  AT  OSTENDE. 

The  I)e[)artment  has  received  a  note  from  the  Belgian  legation, 
dated  Washington,  May  2i.  1901,  requesting  the  participation  by 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  interna- 
tional exposition  of  hygiene,  maritime  security,  and  fishery  to  be 
heUi  at  Ostende,  Hcigium.  during  August  and  September  next,*  An 
international  Longress  will  be  organized  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
position, lor  the  discussion  of  questions  of  maritime  hygiene  and 
maritime  and  colonial  security. 

The  object  of  the  exposition  is  to  make  known  the  measures 
adopted  by  different  govei  ninents  for  the  or^ani/.at i»)n  ami  w(^rktng 
of  services  of  succor  on  battlefields  and  in  cases  of  great  catas- 
trophes on  sea  or  land — as  the  use  and  working  of  life-saving 
apparatus,  etc. 

Demands  for  admission  should  be  addressed,  not  later  than 
August  1,  to  the  committee  of  organization  at  18  rue  des  Soeurs 
Blanches,  Ostende,  Belgium. 

The  price  for  sites  will  be  as  follows: 

Isolated  sites,  40  francs  ($7.72)  per  square  meter  (1.196  square 
yards);  sites  not  isolated,  25  francs  (J^.83)  per  square  meter — pay- 
able within  fifteen  days  after  receipt  of  the  certificate  of  admission. 
Expenses  of  unpacking,  installing,  repacking,  etc.,  will  be  charged 
to  exhibitors.  Articles  exhibited  may  be  sold,  but  jiot  removed, 
before  the  close  of  the  exposition. 

The  exposition  will  be  divided  into  three  divisions: 

DIVISION  I.^HYGIKNB. 

Section  X.  Applications ,oJ  physical  and  natural  scieme  to  the  hygiene  of  seamen 
and  of  the  inhakitants  of  the  coast. — ^Apparatus  lor  the  study  of  maritime  phe> 
nomena;  rcRisiers  of  tides,  apparatus  for  collecting  and  transmitting  tidal  forces, 

*A  report  on  the  siimc  subject  has  t>cen  received  from  Minister  Townsend,  of  Brussels, 
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for  exploring  tbe  depths  of  the  sea;  means  for  pntttiiK  beaches  in  order,  for  the 
maintenance  of  downs;  instruments  for  studying  the  physical  and  chemical  proper^ 
tiea  of  water  and  of  air;  barometers,  hydrometers,  thermometers,  electrometers, 

microscopes,  etc.;  coIlcTti«>n«!  rcffrrinj?  to  seacoast  or  marine  flora,  to  maritime 
fauna,  etc;  herbariums,  plants,  ur  animals,  preserved  or  imitateil;  artificial  anai> 
omy,  etc. 

Sec.  3.  AppUeatmu  0/  Hvii  er  mariti$m  trngimtring. — Plans  and  rough  drafts  of 
halls,  slaughterhouses,  fish  markets,  etc.,  for  bathing  resorts;  management  and 

impruvcmcnt  of  ports;  types  of  hcnises,  villas,  etc.;  special  materials  for  maritime 
buildings,  glazes  impervious  to  water,  etc.;  lavatories,  public  and  private  bath 
houses,  water-closets,  means  uf  ventilation,  heating,  lighiing,  pUas  tur  furnishing 
maritime  localities  and  boats  with  potable  water;  special  pumps  (Norton  and 
others),  distilling  apparatus,  aqueducts;  distribution  of  water,  artesian  wells,  etc.; 
removal  and  utilization  of  refuse — ashes,  filth,  night  soil. 

Skc.  3.  Application  of  medictil  uieme. — Ambulances,  marine  hospitals;  installa- 
tions !o  prevent  thf»  intrnduction  of  cunlatfioiis  dif^eases  by  sea;  hyjiicne  of  nava! 
transports;  disint'eclion  uf  premises,  of  boats,  uf  residue  of  every  kind;  destruc- 
tion of  parasites;  special  pharmacies,  medicine  cases,  articles  for  dressing  wounds; 
remedies  for  seasickness;  natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters;  artificial  foods; 
peptones,  meat  powders,  etc. 

Sf-T.  4.  A ppIicijticiTj!  ef  brc^matoloi^'  atu!  iJu  iL  mestic  arts, — Food  in  fjcncral;  ap- 
paraTii'.  U>t  the  preparation  of  food  in  houses  and  on  hoard  of  vl-&sc1s;  ovens  for 
baking  bread  and  sea  biscuit;  special  foods  for  children,  nursing  bottles,  condensed 
and  sterilised  milk,  lacteal  flours;  installations  for  the  preparation  of  preserved  foods 
by  every  process;  refrigerating  apparatus;  installations  or  apparatus  for  the  prepa* 
ration  and  the  preservation  of  alcoholic  drinks,  milk,  wines,  liqueurs,  etc.;  extracts, 
coffee,  tea,  mate,  rhorolaie,  etc.;  proofsscs  and  prf)ducts  for  destroyini;  injurious 
animals,  etc.;  dress  for  sailors  and  (isht-rmen,  hats,  helmets,  vvatt  rproof  hoots  and 
shoes  or  those  with  insulating  soles,  fishing  and  hunting  boots,  waterproofs,  etc.; 
gymnastics,  shooting  galleries,  fencing,  etc.;  models  of  tents,  shelters,  bath  houses, 
urinaries,  etc.;  luminous  and  glased  papers,  bedding,  and  hangings. 

Sbc.  5.  Publications  relating  to  hygiene. 

DIVISION  II. — .SKCl  Rn  V. 

Sk  .  f,.  Cc.ift  and  maritime  sfcurttv.—V.9.iAX  houses.  Rrd  Cross,  light-house  sig. 
nais,  luminous  signals,  sirens,  equipment  and  dress  for  salvors,  apparatus  for 
salvage,  cork  jackets,  life  buoys,  safety  dress,  fires,  explosions,  saving  ports,  trans- 
ports for  wounded  and  shipwrecked. 

Sbc.  7.  Cotmial  hygiene  amd  seentity. — Colonial  food  products,  models  of  houses, 
means  of  transport,  dismountable  steamers;  means  nf  destruction  of  injurious 
animals;  fabrics  and  clothinjj  for  colonists:  charitahlc  establishments,  hospitals, 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  colored  races. 

DIVISION  III. — FISHERY. 

Sec.  8.  Fishing  and  the  fhysieai,  itUelUeinal^  or  m^rat  dtvehfment  of  /skermen  and 
>aihr*,^Kmt\\\^ry  sciences  of  fishing;  collections  of  animals  useful  or  injurious 
to  fishers:  alive,  preserved,  or  artificial;  destroyers  of  the  products  of  fisheries; 

zoophytes:  sponges  and  lorals;  asteroids  (starfish  1,  sea  urchins;  Worms;  arthro> 
podes,  crustaceans:  shrimps,  lobsters,  sea  crayfish,  etc. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  DECORATIVE  ART  AT  TURIN. 

The  r)t{)cirtmeiu  has  received  a  aoie  from  the  Italian  ambassa- 
dor, dated  Wash intjton.  May  1901,  inclosing^  programme  of  an 
intcrnaiioiial  t  xhibition  of  mo<iern  decorative  art,  to  be  held  in  the 
\'al<riuinc  Park,  Turin,  from  April  to  November,  1902.  It  is  hoped 
that  artists  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  will  take  part. 

The  programme  includes: 

PIKST  CLASS.— TUK  MOt)£RN  HOUSK  AND  ITS  DECORATIVE  ELEMENTS. 

Section  1.  The  painted*  figured,  or  ornamenUl  decoration  of  rooms  or  their 
parts  (oil  or  frescoed  sketches  of  ceilings,  friezes,  panels,  etc.). 

Sec.  2.  Plastic  or  figured  decoration  of  rooms  or  their  parts  (ceilings,  friezes, 
panels,  etc..  of  all  m.itcri.ils.  st  >ne.  metal,  terra  cotta,  plaster,  sandstone,  paste- 
board, natural  or  composite  woods). 

Skc.  3.  Doors,  windows,  chimney-pieces,  etc. 

Sec.  4.  Pottery  (vases,  artistic  objects,  briclcs,  floor  tiles,  artistic  tiles,  etc.). 
Sec.  5-  (^iass  (vases,  artistic  objects,  stained-glass  windows,  painted  glass). 

Skc.  6.  Mosaics  (pavements,  friezes,  panels,  etc.). 

S\-f,  7.  Stuffs,  carpets,  tapestries,  galloons,  and  braids  (decorative  tissues  and 
stuffs  of  all  kinds,  artistic  hangings). 
Skc.  8.  Lace,  embroidery,  table  linen. 
Sec.  9.  Walt  papers,  etc. 

Sec.  to.  Leather  and  imitations  (painted,  stamped,  and  embossed). 

Sk(  .  II.  Artistic  basket  work. 

Si:c.  12.  Metals  (engraved,  embossed,  beaten,  melted). 
Skc.  13.  Arms  and  their  accessories. 

Sec.  14.  Warming  apparatuses  and  their  accessories  (stoves,  hot-air  gratings, 
etc.;  firedogs,  shovels,  tongs,  guards,  etc.). 
Sec.  15.  Lighting  apparatuses. 

Sfc.  16.  Furniture. 

Skc.  17.  Furnishing  items  (for  the  table,  kitchen,  toilet,  etc.). 
Sec.  18.  Silver,  jewelry,  enamels. 

Sec.  19.  Medals,  moneys,  decorative  plates,  seals,  plaquettes. 
Sec.  90.  Graphic  arts  (posters,  sketches,  ex  libris,  sumps,  initials,  headings, 
tailpieces,  cards,  tickets). 

Skc.  21.  Arti«fi'~  prints.  iM),,k  illustrations. 
Sec.  22.  Art  of  bookbinding. 

SECOND  rLA»S.— THE  MODERN  ROOM. 

Sec.  33.  Rooms  or  complete  apartments  (the  whole  of  one  or  more  rooms;  floors, 
wails,  ceilings,  furniture,  items,  and  accessories  for  the  room  or  apartment). 

THIRIi  CLASS.— THK  UOl  SK  ANI»  SIREliT. 

Sec.  34.  Plans  of  buildings  and  of  their  parts  (distribution  of  rooms). 

Skc.  25.  Plan";  of  stn  i  ts,  squares,  gardens,  bridges,  porches,  etc. 

Skc.  26.  Kxicriur  decoration  ut  the  house  and  street  (designs  and  models  of  rail- 
ings, balustrades,  posts,  door  knockers,  door  handles,  fountains,  sconces,  lanterns, 
summerhottses  of  all  kinds,  benches,  house  fronts,  etc.). 
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A  summary  of  the  regulations*  is  given  below: 

Only  original  pruductiuns  which  show  a  decided  tendency  to  the  esthetic  renewal 
of  the  form  will  be  ad  milled. 

Neiihcr  simple  imitaiions  <■!  past  styles  nor  industrial  productions  not  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  ihe  artistic  can  be  admitted. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit  objects  except  those  of  his  own  handiworic 
or  manufacture.  Exceptions  will  be  made  when  an  exhibitor,  in  order  to  com. 
plete  his  work,  has  necessarily  to  mahe  use  of  materials  which  are  not  of  his  own 
production. 

The  exhibition  will  be  administPfrd  \>y  a  general  commission  presided  over  bv 
ihc  Duke  uf  Ausla;  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad,  the  general 
commission  will  nominate  special  committees. 

Those  who  desire  to  take  part  in  the  exhibition  are  to  send  in  to  the  general 
commission,  either  directly  or  through  the  respective  committees  or  delegates,  a 
duplicate  request  for  admission,  with  the  necessary  descriptions. 

Such  requests  must  reach  the  general  commission  not  later  lhan  July  31,  i^oi. 

Exhibitors  are  exempted  from  payment  of  any  tax  for  location.  They  will  con- 
tribute a  tax  for  individual  inscription,  lixed  at  10  francs  (^t.93),  which  must  be 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  the  tetter  of  admission. 

Exhibitors  must  provide  for  the  transport  of  their  goods  both  in  coming  and 
returning?,  as  also  for  their  consig^nment  at  the  receiving  office  within  the  exhibition, 
for  the  opening  of  the  cases,  for  the  placing  of  the  objects,  for  eventual  repairs, 
and,  at  the  close  of  tlie  exhibition,  for  repacking,  and  for  removal  of  the  special 
sulis. 

The  general  commission  will  employ  measures  for  obtaining  temporary  impor> 

tations  free  of  duty,  as  also  reductions  of  carriage  by  rail  or  sea,  etc. 

All  goods  must  be  direc  ted  to  the  general  commission  (via  Ospedale  No.  38, 
Turin),  from  March  i  to  31,  1902. 

Those  who  intend  to  make  use  of  the  space  that  the  genetai  cmnmlssion  will 
place  at  their  disposal  must  send  in,  not  later  than  July  31,  X901,  the  description 
of  the  room  or  group  of  rooms  they  may  re<|uire,  with  special  attention  to  the  posi> 
tion  and  dimensions  of  the  various  openings. 

They  must  specify  clearly  whether  ihey  intend  to  provide  only  for  the  decoration 
of  the  room  or  for  the  furnishing  of  the  same,  or  whether  for  both. 

Prizes  will  be  given:  First,  for  the  best  plan  of  a  modern  house,  villa,  etc.; 
second,  for  the  best  suite,  composed  .of  at  least  three  rooms  destined  for  different 
uses,  decorated  as  a  whole;  third,  for  the  best  economic  suite  composed  as  above, 
decorated  as  a  whole;  fourth,  for  the  best  elegant  room;  fifth,  for  the  best  room  of  an 
economic  stamp. 


CONGRESS  or  PUBLISHERS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  fourth  internaiicmal  publishers'  congress  will  be  held  in 
Leipzig  from  June  10  to  13,  1901.  The  American  Publishers' Copy- 
right League,  the  .\nierican  Publishers'  Association,  and  the  Music 
Publishers  ot'  the  TTnitcd  States — all  of  New  York  C'ity — and  thirty- 
three  publishers  associations  in  other  countries  have  been  invited 
to  send  delegates. 

*The  full  ti  xi  of  which  is  filed  for  reference  In  tbe  Pepartnifiit  of  State,  wliercit  nay  be oon* 

Milled  by  iniercsirtl  p.irtics. 

No  251  4 
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The  regulations  governing  the  fourth  international  publishers' 

congress  are  as  follows: 

Music  and  art  publishers,  as  u  til  as  pnl>Iish«^-is  nf  illustrated  papers,  periodicals, 
;itiil  newspapers,  will  be  admitted  as  niemliers  upon  payment  of  ^5.  German  will 
be  the  uliicial  language  o(  the  cungre!»s,  but  reports  and  discussions  may  be  carried 
on  in  either  English,  French,  or  German,  the  attendance  of  interpreters  having 
been  arranged  for.  All  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  **  Deutsche  Buchhindierhaus/* 
Leipzig.  Only  questions  of  international  interest,  or  such  as  bear  directly  upon 
book  and  music  pulifishinij  or  ropyritrhts,  will  be  discussed. 

In  urder  to  accomplish  as  much  work  as  possible,  the  congress  will  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  as  follows,  (a)  Authors'  and  publishers'  rights;  (^)  the  book 
trade;  and  (<-)  the  music  trade. 

Among  the  accepted  reports  are .  ' *  Copyright  relations  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  European  states,"  by  Dr.  Karl  TrUhnpr.  Sirasnburg;  "The  need  of 
a  better  protcrtinn  of  the  copyrights  upon  educational  works,"  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Heath. 
Boston;  '"  Extension  of  copyright  protection."  by  Ilcrr  Fritz  Schwartz.  Munich; 
**Duty  charged  on  boolrs  and  Its  relation  to  new  commercial  treaties,"  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Giesecke,  Leipzig;  "The  sale-or-return  system,"  by  Mr.  William  Heinemann, 
London;  "The  relations  between  authors  and  publishers  on  the  one  part  and  the 
daily  press  on  the  other,  with  rc>;ard  to  review;  ."  Iiy  Mr.  Pan'  Ollendorf.  Paris; 
"  Special  libraries  of  the  book  trade  an<l  .iilii  <l  industries  ami  their  international 
intercourse."  by  Hcrr  Otto  Harrassowiiz,  Leipzig;  "  i'ublishcrs'  interests  and  thb 
published  price,"  by  Herr  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ruprecht,  GSttingen;  "The  territorial 
subdivision  of  copyright  property."  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Clayton,  London;  "The  pub> 
lished  price  and  discount  In  the  music  trade."  by  Mr.  Henri  Hinrichsen,  Leipzig; 
"The  appropriation  of  copyright  music  by  the  manufacturers  of  nierhaniral 
instruments  such  as  the  aulian."  by  Mr.  Arthur  Booiey.  London;  "  Internaiiunal 
understanding  between  music  dealers,"  by  Herr  Hofrat  Dr.  Oskar  von  Hase, 
Leipzig:  "  Piracies  of  copyright  music,"  by  Mr.  David  Day,  London. 

Brainard  H.  Warnf.k,  Jr., 
LE1P21G,  J/nV  2p,  i(^oi.  Consul. 


OZOCERITE,  OR  MINERAL  WAX,  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Ozocerite,  or  mineral  wax,  is  a  resinous  substance  in  many  respects 
resembling  beeswax.  It  is  found  in  Austria^Hungary,  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  Egypt,  Algeria,  Canada,  and  ^Mexico,  usually  in  connection 
with  rock  salt  and  coal ;  but,  so  far,  it  has  not  been  discovered  any- 
where in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  the  mining,  except  in  the 
district  of  Boryslaw,  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  at  Tchelekan,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

MINES  AT  BORYSLAW. 

The  existence  of  mineral  wax  in  the  petroleum  district  of  Bory- 
slaw  was  known  about  a  century  ago,  but  lor  more  than  fifty  years  it 
was  turned  to  no  account.  In  1854,  one  R.  Doms,  a  merchant  of 
Lemberg,  opened  a  mine  with  a  view  to  utilizing  ozocerite  for 
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illuminating  purposes.  He  also  invented  a  lamp  adapted  to  the 
employment  of  this  combustible  and  had  it  patented.  The  success- 
ful working  of  his  mine  attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of 
speculators,  who  proceeded  to  buy  from  the  poor  peasants  small 

tracts  of  land  known  to  contain  deposits  u^  the  coveted  material, 
and  to  sink  shafts  upon  their  hf)ldings,  until  in  1865  there  were 
around  Boryshiw,  on  an  area  of  only  63  square  niiles,  no  less  than 
11,000  ozoi  erite  pits,  varying  in  depth  from  25  to  170  feet.  Want 
of  workin'j:  surface  anr]  l)ad  management  in  time  compelled  by  far 
the  larger  number  ot  mine  owners  \t)  tlisiontinue  operations,  and 
those  who  have  not  been  weeded  out  under  the  operation  f>f  the  in- 
exoral)ie  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  now  seem  to  do  a  moder- 
ately lucrative  business.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
form  an  ozocerite  trust,  uniting  under  one  ownership  01  manage- 
ment all  the  existing  mines  and  mineral  leases  of  lands  known 
or  supposed  to  contain  deposits  of  fossil  wax;  but,  owing  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the  owners  of  some  smaller  tracts,  the  promoters  of 
the  would-be  trust  are  still  kept  busy  trying  to  reconcile  conflicting 
interests. 

HOW   OZOCERITE  IS  MINED. 

Mining  operations  are  commenced  by  sinking  a  shaft  and  con- 
necting it  by  galleries  with  the  beds,  or   nests/'  containing  the  wax. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  when  a  nest  is  being  opened,  that  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  gases  shut  up  in  the  same  causes  the  soft 
mass  of  wax  to  be  forced  out  with  great  vehemence.  Such  occur- 
rences greatly  imperil  the  lives  of  the  miners,  who  are  compelled  to 
*  flee  to  some  higher  part  of  the  shaft  for  safety.  In  some  cases,  the 
pressure  is  so  powerful  that  even  the  deepest  shafts  are  filled  with 
wax  up  to  the  surface.  Previous  to  18S4,  the  average  yearly  deaths 
from  such  accidents  were  9  per  1,000.  In  recent  years,  however, 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  protect  the  miners' 
lives. 

An  official  investigation  made  in  1898  showed  that  during  the 
previous  year  the  ozocerite  beds  of  Galicia  covered  an  area  of  956,885 
square  meters  (1,242,898  square  yards),  and  that  there  were  42 
different  mining  concerns,  employing  5,413  operatives.  The  output 
in  that  year  was  77,586  quintals  (17,068,930  pounds). 

'  THK   CLE  AN  I  NO  I'ROCKSS. 

Mineral  wax  is  never  found  in  a  pure  state,  and  such  of  the 
crude  material  as  is  intended  for  export  is  usually  freed  from  foreign 
matter  (earth,  small  stones,  etc.)  near  the  mines.  It  is  foi  this 
purpose  put  into  tanks,  which  are  heated  either  by  a  direct  fire  or 
by  sieam.    In  the  former  case,  the  furnace  must  be  so  arranged 
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that  thf  flames  strike  the  sides  as  well  as  the  bottom  i>t  the  tank, 
for  otherwise  the  wax  would  overheat,  and  this  would  cause  partial 
distillation  to  take  phice. 

At  all  the  i.ir^er  w<»i  ks,  stearn  is  now  used  for  this  process.  In 
the  beginning,  the  steatn  must  have  tlie  degree  of  heat  necessary  to 
melt  the  wax.  Subsct^iietitlv,  only  sufficient  heat  need  be  maintained 
to  Keep  the  mass  in  a  lic^uid  state.  This  is  continued  until  all  earthy 
and  other  foreign  matter  has  settled  to  the  bottom.  The  wax  is 
then  decanted  into  iron  congealing  vessels,  having  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone.  These  vessels  are  whitewashed  on  the  inside  to 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  congealed  blocks  of  wax.  The  blocks 
obtained  are  generally  from  15  to  25  inches  high,  have  a  diameter  of 
from  30  to  36  inches,  and  weigh  from  650  to  850  pounds. 

THE  MELTING  POINT  OF  OZOCERITE. 

The  melting  point  of  ozocerite  is  from  136'  up  to  aia*  F.  Blocks 
o^  the  latter  high  degree  of  fusibility,  however,  are  seldom  found. 
The  average  melting  point  of  the  better  qualities  is  from  140^  to 
158**.  If  the  wax  is  fusible  at  a  lower  temperature  than  136°,  one 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  has  been  adulterated  with  other 
substances. 

ANALYSIS  OF  OZOCERITE. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  one  of  the  better  qualities  of 
unadulterated  Boryslaw  ozocerite: 

Per  cent. 

Water   01.33 

Naphtha   ,   5.67 

Petroleum   3.  67 

Crystallizablc  paraffin   8a.  33 

Other  sutntances,  residue,  and  loss   8 

Total    100 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  CBRESIN. 

Bv  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  raw^  ozocerite  consumed  in  Aus- 
tria is  manufactured  into  ceresin.  There  arc  in  this  country  about 
tweiUv  refineries,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  processes  employed  bv 
any  two  of  them  are  identical.  In  most  of  the  refining  works,  the 
wax  is  mixed  with  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  heated 
and  filtered  through  bone,  charcr^al,  or  spodiuin.  This  gives  it  a 
light  yellow  color.  It  is  then  again  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
finally  with  caustic  soda,  until  every  particle  of  the  acid  is  elimi- 
aateil.  Fairly  successful  experiments  have  also  been  made  to  avoid 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and  substitute  benzole,  in  which  case  the 
dissolvent  must  be  eliminated  by  distillation. 
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In  the  filtennu^  process  referred  to.  rf>a!  of  the  sizp  of  small 
grain  is  placed  between  two  sieves,  which  .ire  inserted  in  each  filter. 
A  number  n{  filters  are  placed  together  in  a  frame  and  sufficiently 
heated  by  direct  steam  to  keep  the  wax  in  n  liquid  state.  Whenever 
the  coal  has  lost  its  efficacy  as  a  blanching  ■<^.'LI^^ul^  it  can,  by  proper 
treatment,  be  resuscitated,  or  rendered  again  fit  for  use. 

After  the  mass  has  been  sufficiently  blanched,  it  is  decanted  into 
funnels  provided  with  paper  filters  and  having  also  a  contrivance 
for  being  heated  during  the  hltering  process. 


I  understand  that  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  o;;ocerite  is 
also  consumed  in  Austria  in  the  manufacture  of  shoemaker's  wax 
and  paraffin,  one  being  the  by-product  of  the  other.  This  industry, 
however,  appears  to  be  entirely  conAned  to  Vienna. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many  and  constantly 
increasing  uses  o£  ceresin.  It  is  mixed  with  beeswax  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  wax  candles,  for  it  not  only  increases  the  fusibility  of  the 
beeswax,  but  also  renders  the  candles  much  whiter.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  phonographic  cylinders,  in  modeling, 
in  galvano-plastic  printing,  and  in  other  arts.  The  residues  are 
worked  up  in  the  manufacture  of  telegraphic  cable  wax,  shoe  polish, 
and  the  like. 


In  the  year  1899  no  later  figures  are  available — there  were  ex- 
ported from  Austria  54.413  (piintals  { 1 1,970,860  pounds)  of  ozocerite, 
valued  at  2.149,000  llorins  ($872,494).  of  which  68^3  per  cent,  or 
37,367  quintals  (8,220,740  pounds),  went  to  Germany. 

The  remainder  was  sent  to  France,  Great  Britain,  and  (»iher 
countries.  The  quantity  ex})orted  to  the  United  States  was  23,368 
pounds  in  1.S9.S  and  22,220  pounds  in  1899. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  crude 
ozocerite  exported  during  the  five  years  preceding  1899: 


shoemaker's  wax  and  paraffin. 


USES  UF  CERESIN. 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  OZOCERITE. 


Year. 


Value. 


Qmimtix/t. 


1896... 
iSgS-* 


SO,5» 

57, 

44,611 


11,141,898  i  t,499,9«9 

ia,6i3,fti(^  1,916,703 

n.SW.ao'  I  1,906,495 

9t8i6»6M  i,740,«S9 


$583,073 
606,540 


774.QO« 


*  I  lloriDs4A«6  cent*. 
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EXPORTS  OF  RfcHNEU  OZOCERITE. 

There  were  exported  from  Austria,  in  1899,  11,210  quintals 
(2,466,800  pounds)  of  refined  ozocerite,  valued  at  588,500  Horins 
(1^258,931).  For  several  years  the  exports  of  the  refined  product 
have  been  decreasing,  as  the  following  table  will  show: 


Year.  yu.-uuity.  Value. 


Quimtmla. 

P0unds. 

Fttrina.  ■ 

36.136 

1.586,086 

>4«3t9«l 

aj.Baa 

5,240,840 

416,919 

5,181,440 

«. 059. 540 

430. a95 

13,305 

1,907.100 

S45.50S 

3,  t3Q,»8'> 

611, 63* 

*, 466, TOP 

588,300 

ij8.93i 

While,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  statistical  data  are  not 
available  for  1900,  I  gather  from  the  statements  of  local  dealers  and 
refiners  that  last  year's  total  exports  did  not  materially  differ  in 
quantity  from  those  of  1899. 

The  shipments  to  the  United  States  are  insignificant*  never 
having  exceeded  in  value  $5,000  in  any  one  year. 

Frbdk.  W.  Hosspeld, 
Trieste,  May  j.  tgoi,  Consui, 


DEPRESSION  IN  AUSTRIAN  TEXTILE  INDUS- 
TRIES. 

The  stai^naiion  in  the  various  l>ran<  lies  of  the  textile  industry, 
which  has  existed  in  Austria  and  Germany  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
year,  still  prevails,  and  instead  of  the  hoped-for  improvement  this 
spring,  the  situation  is  becoming  even  more  grave. 

The  cotton-goods  industry  is  perhaps  the  most  seriously  affected. 
The  union  of  manufacturers  of  these  wares  in  Austria,  whose  facto- 
ries contain  nearly  100,000  looms,  has  tlecided  to  reduce  the  output 
20  per  cent  after  July  i. 

Though  untavorable  n»ai  kelN  and  the  unstable  price  of  cotton 
are  charged  with  the  general  responsibility  for  the  present  situation, 
there  is  in  Austria  another  contributing  cause.  For  sev  crai  years 
just  prior  to  the  past  twelve  months,  the  cotton-goods  business  was 
so  active  that  the  erection  of  new  factf>ries  was  stimulated.  This 
caused  the  operation  of  about  10,000  additional  looms  in  Austria. 
Soon  following  came  a  depression  in  prices,  which  was  aggravated 
by  competition  until  the  selling  price  hard!;,  covered  the  cost  of 
production. 
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However,  the  cotton  spinners  were  in  the  meantime  reaping  a 
bountiful  harvest  from  the  increased  orders  for  yarn.  Their  con- 
dition is  still  far  better  than  that  of  the  weavers,  though  not 
satisfactory.  No  improvement  is  expected  till  production  fits 
market  demands,  but  the  contractions  necessary  to  produce  that 
conditic^n  will  certainly  prove  fatal  to  many  firms. 

Manufacturers  of  woolen  eroods  are  sufleriiiLj  less,  but  ^^pinIlfrs 
of  yarn  have  been  heavy  losers  from  the  unstable  price  of  the  raw 
material. 

All  hranehes  of  the  Austrian  linen  industry  are  ruled  by  intense- 
caution  and  restraint,  but,  even  with  reduced  production,  there  is  a 
surplus.  North  America,  the  best  market  for  Austrian  linens,  is 
buying  almost  rujthintj;.  Sales  to  South  America  are  interrupted  by 
commercial  (  rises  there.  Ensrlish  markets  are  stagnant,  and  the 
domestic  trade  has  rarely  been  so  small. 

Ttit  liiu  n  industry  is  also  suffering  from  the  high  price  of  the 
raw  material.  In  Russia,  which  is  tlie  chief  source  of  the  flax  sup- 
ply for  central  Europe,  the  crop  of  1900  was  even  smaller  in  quan- 
tity and  worse  in  quality  than  that  of  a  specially  bad  year. 
Linen  yarn  has  advanced  20  per  cent  in  price  and  further  advances 
are  in  prospect,  but  the  spinner  has  not  yet  recouped  his  increased 
outlay  caused  by  the  enhanced  cost  of  flax. 

Frank  W.  Mahin, 

Reichenhkrg,  ^/r//  /p,  j^oi.  Co/isuL 


CANAL  PROJECT  IN  AUSTRIA. 

A  former  report  from  this  consulate*  (oncerned  a  project  to 
construct  a  canal  joining  the  Oder  and  Danube  rivers,  with  a  pro- 
longation from  the  latter  stream  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  near  Fiumo, 
Hungary.  This  was  a  distinctively  Hungarian  project,  but  it  has 
evidently  suggested  a  canal  scheme  upon  a  vast  scale,  which  is  now 
under  consideration  before  a  committee  of  the  Austrian  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Austrian  proposition  contemplates  a  canal  from  the  projected 
Oder-Danube  water  way  east'vard  to  the  Dniester  River,  which 
(lows  into  the  Black  Sea.  and  another  westward  to  the  Elbe.  Still 
another  will  join  the  Danubi;  and  Moldau  rivers.  The  completion  of 
these  would  mean  a  network  of  canals  covering  the  principal  prov- 
inces of  Austria,  which  would  afford  c  heap  ail-water  routes  to  the 
Adriatic,  the  Black,  and  the  Baltic  seas,  besides  linking  the  naviga- 
ble streams  of  the  Empire,  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Trieste,  Austria's  seaport,  asks  for  an  amendment  to 

*  AiivAHCR  Smkktr  Nol  1019  (May  6,  i^i). 
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the  canal  bill  providing  for  a  water  connection  between  that  city 
and  the  Danube,  thus  making  two  outlets  to  the  Adriatic,  if  the 
amendment  be  accepted. 

When  this  measure  was  first  proposed,  not  a  word  of  objection 
was  heard.  Indeed,  it  was  received  with  fairly  enthusiastic  acclaim. 
The  Government  fathered  the  project,  and  announced  that  the  vast 
sum  of  750,000,000  crowns  (about  ;|  150,000,000)  would  be  appropri- 
ated for  it — each  of  the  interested  provinces  of  course  bearing  a  share 
of  the  financial  burden.  Suddenly,  a  note  of  discord  came  from  an 
agrarian  organization,  which  expressed  the  fear  that  by  cheapening 
freight  rates  the  canals  would  flood  Austria  with  foreign  food  prod- 
ucts, especially  grain  and  vegetables.  This  note  was  caught  up  all 
over  the  land,  and  the  changes  were  rung  on  it  in  the  agrarian  dis- 
tricts. The  opposition  is  now  settling  down  to  a  demand  that  before 
the  canal  project  is  decided  upon,  the  various  rivers  shall  be  im- 
proved by  straightening  their  curves  and  walling  their  banks.  The 
Government  assents  to  this,  at  least  so  far  as  to  propose  an  appropria« 
tion  of  75,000,000  crowns  (about  $15,000,000)  for  such  improvement. 

Another  body  of  objectors — a  mixed  dass^^on tends  that  some 
parts  of  the  canal  enterprise  are  impracticable  and  would  be  un- 
profitable, and  demands  their  elimination  and  the  retention  of  only 
the  manifestly  feasible  and  profitable  parts.  This  proposition,  how> 
ever,  is  essentially  as  fatal  as  the  agrarian  demand  for  rejection  in 
toto.  To  stand,  the  scheme  must  apparently  remain  intact,  for  if 
divided  it  would  probably  lose  the  support  of  provinces  necessary 
to  its  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  project  in  its  entirety  is  supported  with 
great  ardor  by  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  generally. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  in  this  city  took  the  initiative  with  a 
strong  resolution,  and  various  other  industrial  bodies  in  Austria 
have  adopted  expressions  of  warm  approval. 

The  fate  of  the  bill  is  uncertain,  but  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  some  indication  that  the  committee  of  Parliament  having  it  in 
charge  will  make  a  favorable  report. 

Frank  W,  Mahin. 
Reichenberg,  May  20^  igoi.  Consul, 


AUSTRIAN  PROTECTION  OF  HOME  INDUSTRIES. 

A  German  trade  journal,  speaking  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Austrian  Government  to  protect  home  industries,  says  that  it 
threatened  to  withdraw  the  subsidy  granted  to  a  hat  factory  at 
Temesvar  because  the  latter  had  ordered  an  electric-lighting  plant 
from  a  German  firm,  and  was  only  prevented  from  carrying  out  its 
threat  on  being  convinced  that  there  was  no  firm  in  Austria  which 
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roiild  have  carried  out  the  contract  as  requirccL  Similarly,  a  match 
factory  at  Raab  was  reproved  by  the  (TOVcrnmcnL  for  purc  hasing 
foreign  material.  The  electric  tramway  companies  of  Fiume  and 
Temesvar  were  fined  for  purchasing  their  motors  from  a  German  firm. 
The  electric  mining  road  of  Derna  was  only  given  permission  by  the 
(iovernment  to  purchase  locomotives,  dynamos,  etc.,  from  a  German 
firm  after  the  managers  had  proved  conclusively  that,  for  their 
special  purposes,  they  could  use  only  the  machines  of  this  firm. 

Furtliermore.  it  is  stated,  the  Austrian  Government  keeps  a 
register  of  all  Austrian  firms  which  purchase  loreign  goods  or  raw 
materials,  and  to  such  firms  liie  <i  )\  <  rnment  never  grants  the  least 
favors,  nor  do  they  ever  receive  Government  contracts. 

Walter  Schumann, 
Main2,  May  ii^  igoi,  *  Consul. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  COMMERCIAL  EXPEDITION.* 

Austria  is  making  every  effort  to  increase  her  export  trade,  and 
to  this  end  many  radical  measures  have  been  considered  and  several 
^put  into  execution.  An  export  academy  has  been  established ;  com* 
missions  and  delegations  have  been  sent  abroad  to  study  commercial 
conditions  in  other  countries;  in  the  Austro- Hungarian  consular 
service,  many  honorary  consuls  have  been  replaced  by  trained  and 
salaried  ones,  and  the  plan  of  an  exposition  of  Austrian  manu- 
factures is  now  being  successfully  carried  out  at  the  capital  of  Den- 
mark. One  of  the  most  important  means  considered  was  a  great 
floating  exhibition,  which,  going  from  port  to  port,  would  introduce 
Austro- Hungarian  exportable  goods  in  suitable  markets  all  over 
the  world.  The  Government  voted  300,000  florins  ($120,000)  for  the 
undertaking,  which,  however,  was  given  up,  owing  to  a  change  of 
ministries.  Following  this  tentative  movement,  a  private  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  on  a  small  scale  and  achieved  satisfactory  results. 
Now,  again  under  unofficial  auspices,  an  "Austro-Hungarian  corn* 
merciat  expedition  to  eastern  Asia"  is  about  to  be  taken  around  the 
world.  This  expedition  has  been  very  carefully  organized,  and  is 
under  the  leadership  of  an  Austrian  merchant  who  has  resided 
many  years  in  the  Orient.    The  expedition  receives  no  governmental 

•In  1889,  Consul  Tanner,  ihen  at  Liege,  reported  upon  u  "floating  commercial  exhibition"  then 
bein|{  inaugurated  in  England  (see  Conm  lar  Reports  No.  19,  for  May,  i&82>.  Consul  Atwcll,  of 
RoutNlix,  also  reported  at  length  upon  a  "  floating  exposition  "  which  was  to  leave  Trieste  in  Decem- 
ber. 1898.  for  the  Far  East  (see  Co.ssular  Rki  orts  No.  2:8.  for  November,  i8g8).  The  prospectus  of 
that  Austri.ii)  floating  exposition  covered  about  the  same  ground  as  that  given  in  the  present  report 
ol  Consul  HurKt.  No  further  reference  to  those  two  "  floating  exposiiiona  "  bas  been  made  by  any 
of  our  consuls.  The  idea  of  aucb  floating  expositions  was  not  original  with  either  the  BnclMi  or 
:!k  Austrians,  for  Consul  AtwcU  rcBiarki  in  hte  report  that  "a  alniUr  expedition  was  nodertakcii 
by  Switzerland  in  tWak" 
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or  other  subsidy  diid  is  undci  taken  on  a  luisiness  !)asis,  calculated  to 
render  ilie  enterprise  a  finaiKial  success.  This  is  the  second  veniure 
of  the  kind  made  under  the  same  rriiinagement,  and,  as  the  first  was 
profitable,  this  expedition,  improved  in  equipment  and  tr.ivelinir 
further  afield,  bids  fair  to  bring  in  substantial  material  returns  for 
the  participants,  and  to  open  for  Austria-Hungary  markets  where 
this  country  is  now  unrepresented,  as  well  as  to  introduce  goods 
into  lands  where  Austro-Hungarian  agencies  may  already  exist,  but 
where  other  countries  have  a  monopoly.  Italy  has  within  a  few 
years  tried  this  scheme  to  her  advantage,  and  the  Italian  Trading 
Company,  organized  to  exploit  Italian  products,  is  now  a  vigorous 
and  paying  body.  It  started  with  some  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  manufacturing  members,  and  it  now  has  enrolled  over  five 
hundred.  Germany  sent  out  to  the  Far  East  in  1898  a  commercial 
expedition,  which  was  absent  over  a  year,  with  gratifying  results. 
The  favorable  impression  of  these  undertakings  on  exporters  in 
Italy  and  in  Germany  has  influenced  a  certain  class  of  business  men 
in  Austria-Hungaiy,  and  the  fitting  out,  progress,  and  ends  attained 
by  the  expeditions  are  road  marks  to.  countries  which  seek  to  find 
wider  markets  for  their  manufactures. 

Austro-Hungarian  exporters  who  desire  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
pedition now  in  question  may  send  samples  occupying  a  space  of  i 
cubic  meter  (35.  j  cubic  feet),  or  having  a  weight  of  i  ton,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  merchandise,  at  a  cost  of  1,000  crowns  ($200), 
and  for  each  further  like  quantity  at  500  crowns  ($100).  Outside  of 
a  commission  for  orders,  reaching  the  exhibiting  manufacturer  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  there  will  be  nothing  further  to  pay.  Samples 
of  value  will  be  sold  after  use,  and  the  net  proceeds  accounted  for 
to  the  exporter.  The  expedition  will  start  early  in  June,  stopping 
on  its  way  in  New  York  and  in  San  Francisco,  and  make  exhibits  at 
the  following  places:  In  Japan,  at  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki; 
in  China,  at  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Hongkong;  in  Siam, 
at  Bangkok;  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  at  Singapore  and  Penang; 
in  Sumatra,  at  Medan-Deli,  Palembang,  Padang,  and  Kota-Radja;  in 
Burma,  at  Rangoon;  in  India,  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Colombo; 
and,  further  on,  at  Aden,  Suez,  and  Port  Said. 

The  expedition  will  aim  to  carry  samples  of  Austro>Hungarian 
manufactures,  to  exhibit  them  in  suitable  places  and  to  take  orders; 
to  collect  samples  and  price  lists  of  salable  articles  abroad  and 
submit  them  to  manufacturers  in  Austria- Hungary  interested  in 
such  articles;  to  extend  the  relations  with  transoceanic  firms  begun 
during  the  first  Austro-Hungarian  expedition  in  1899-1900,  and  pos- 
sibly to  start  its  own  commercial  establishments. 

Among  the  direct  advantages  that  this  commercial  expedition 
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offers  are  the  assurance  that  the  samples  of  Austro-Hungarian  manu- 
factures will  be  energetically  exploited  in  the  proper  markets,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  orders  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  exhibited  samples 
will  reach  the  manufacturer  concerned,  and  that  cash  payment  will 
be  made  upon  presentation  of  bill  of  lading  by  some  bank  in  Europe, 
to  be  designated  at  the  time.  Detailed  reports  will  be  made  on  the 
condition  of  foreign  markets,  their  demands  and  tastes,  together 
with  suggestitins  as  to  Austro-Mungarian  goods  likely  to  sell  there, 
their  qualities,  designs,  make-up,  and  packing,  as  well  as  prices  and 
terms. 

Carl  Baii  fv  Hurst, 
Vienna,  May  y/,  i^i.  Consul-Gctural. 


SUGAR   INDUSTRY    IN  EUROPE. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900,  there  was  a  general  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  sugar  dealers  in  Austria-Hungary  of  an  overproduce 
tion,  but  this  proved  unfounded  on  account  of  an  unexpected  failure 
of  the  crop  in  nearly  all  the  colonies.  The  sugar  trade  is  generally 
able  to  estimate  very  closely  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  produced 
in  Europe,  but  the  colonies  are  an  uncertain  quantity,  and  nearly 
every  year  furnish  a  surprise.  The  general  calculations  of  the  trade 
have  been  that  the  sugar  crop  in  the  colonies  would  increase  from 
year  to  year;  but  in  the  place  of  this  increase,  there  has  been  yearly 
a  decrease.  It  is  said  that  the  United  States  imported  in  1900  only 
1,558,266  tons  of  sugar,  against  2,219,847  tons  in  1S99,  although  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  rose  from  2,078,068  tons 
in  1899  to  2,219,847  tons  in  1900;  and  the  whole  stock  at  the  end  of 
last  year  amounted  to  only  69,000  tons  as  against  208,472  tons  in 
the  previous  year.  This  shows  that  our  production  of  sugar  is  in- 
creasing gradually,  and  indeed  the  syndicates  who  manipulate  the 
market  in  Europe  believe  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  off  when  the 
United  States  will  produce  all  the  sugar  it  needs,  and  they  are  seek- 
ing  other  markets  and  considering  the  possibility  of  a  greater  cpn> 
sumption  of  sugar  by  the  different  nations.  Statistics  for  the  year 
1900  show  that  Russia  consumed  about  30,000  tons  more  than  in 
1899;  Germany,  91,243  tons  more:  France,  29,250  tons  more;  and 
England,  46,100  tons  more;  while  Austria- Hungary,  it  is  claimed 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  consumption  tax,  consumed  37,692 
tons  less  in  1900  than  in  1899. 

The  statistics  further  show  that  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Balkan 
States  have  not  only  produced  all  the  sugar  needed  for  their  home 
markets,  but  that  they  have  also  begun  to  export  to  a  small  extent; 
that  Egypt,  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  used  to  import  annually 
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50,000  tuns  from  Austria,  is  now  exporting  lari^c  quantities  tu  the 
United  States  and  India,  so  that  tiie  best  uutlcts  tor  sugar  are  those 

in  the  Far  Kast. 

The  export  of  sugai  iroiii  AusLi  ui-II uiigary  to  East  India  and 
Japan  in  1900  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  years;  but  Japan 
passed  a  law,  which  went  into  effect  on  Ai)ril  i  of  this  year,  pro- 
viding for  a  consumption  tax,  which  will  reduce  the  demand  for 
sugar  and  eventually  lead  to  the  establishment  of  sugar  refineries 
there. 

The  only  consolation,  it  appears,  that  Austrian  dealers  in  sugar 
have  is  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  abolishing  Lhe  export  premiums 
paid  by  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  Austria  is  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  this  tax,  because  France  is  its  main  competitor,  espe- 
cially in  refined  sugar  in  England. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  United  States,  with  its  millions  of  acres 
of  virgin  soil  and  with  its  improved  machinery^  has  as  yet  such  a 
comparatively  small  acreage  planted  in  st^^ar  beets  and  so  few  sugar 
factories. 

Hugo  Donzblmann, 
Prague,  May  3^  ipoi.  Comui. 


GERMAN  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY. 

There  is  pn>bably  no  German  enterprise  which  lias  ind  i  ^  in  * 
within  a  (  omparatively  short  time  such  a  marked  change  as  tlic 
woolen-dress-^oods  industry  of  this  and  neighboring  districts. 
Until  1900.  prosperous  conditions  j)revailed,  but  early  in  that  year 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  values  of  wool  and  woolen  yarns  of 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.  Enormous  financial  sacrifices  followed. 
Tile  idgh  tariff  of  Russia  and  the  establishment  of  factories  on  a 
large  scaK-  at  Lod/  and  other  places  in  that  country,  the  loss  of 
the  valuable  United  States  market,  and  the  decrease  in  exports  to 
Austria,  Kngland,  and  Scandinavia  are  among  the  causes  of  depres- 
sion. Last  year,  two-thirds  of  the  looms  were  idle,  nor  is  there  any 
prospect  of  improvement.  Of  the  many  manufacturers  previously 
engaged  in  the  dress-goods  trade  with  our  country,  only  seven  or 
eight  are  still  left,  and  these  shin  less  each  season. 

Some  of  the  prominent  manufacturers  of  this  and  other  German 
cities  have  established  branch  factories  in  Passaic  and  Philadelphia, 
and,  it  is  said,  with  great  success.  I  am  convinced  that  more  would 
follow,  if  in  possession  of  the  necessary  capital.  Many  communica- 
tions have  been  received  by  this  office  from  k  a!  rotate  agents,  rail- 
road companies,  and  private  persons  in  all  pails  of  the  United 
States,  wishing  to  sell  property  for  woolen  mills;  but,  while  I  may 
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claim  the  merit  of  having  been  the  mediator  in  the  partial  trans- 
plantation of  one  of  the  largest  Gera  factories  to  our  shores,  my 
further  endeavors  were,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  capital,  in  vain. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  some  of  our 
large  capitalists  to  cfjmbine  with  intellij^ent  and  reliable  European 
manufacturers  in  the  promotion  of  home  industry.  That  such  an 
undertaking  will  prove  a  first-class  investment  is  shown  by  existing 
establishments. 

Charles  Nfufr, 
Gera,  May  y,  /pt>/.  Consular  A^enL 


MOND  FUEL  GAS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

British  commercial  and  scientific  circles  are  much  interested  in 
a  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  of  the  great  chemical  firm 
of  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Limited,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Northwich,  Cheshire,  this  consular  district.  This  discovery  is  a 
gas  for  furnaces  and  gas  engines,  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  sup- 
plied to  consumers  at  a  maximum  price  of  ad.  (4  cents)  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  Public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  discovery  by  the 
recent  application  of  a  number  of  leading  manufacturers  in  the  South 
Staffordshire  district  for  a  bill  In  Parliament  to  give  the  necessary 
legal  authority  to  erect  plants,  construct  mains,  etc.,  to  supply  an 
area  of  1 35  square  miles.  The  bill  has  been  read  twice  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  has  passed  through  the  committee  stage  success- 
fully,  so  that  the  scheme  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  actual  oper- 
ation within  the  next  few  years.  Five  generating  stations  are  to  be 
established,  and  from  these  the  gas  will  be  conveyed,  under  pressure 
in  underground  pipes,  to  the  various  manufacturers  in  the  district 
for  use  in  furnaces  and  gas  engines,  but  not  for  illumination.  Mond 
gas  is  a  ** producer  gas,"  made  from  the  cheapest  class  of  small  coal 
and  dust,  commonly  called  *' bituminous  slack."  Dr.  Mond  discov- 
ered a  process  by  which  this  cheap  slack  can  be  converted  into  a 
clean  gaseous  fuel  in  such  a  way  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  coal  is  recovered  (as  ammonia)  and  converted  into 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  very  valuable  manure  and  fertilizer. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Mond  process  are: 

(1)  The  utilization  of  cheap  bituminous  slack. 

(2)  The  recovery  of  90  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (value  at 
present,  $1.94)  for  every  ton  of  slack  gasified. 

(3)  Low  temperature  working,  so  that  no  clinkers  are  formed  in 
the  producer,  and  the  ammonia  is  not  destroyed. 

(4)  Very  perfect  regeneration  of  heat  by  an  ingeniously  designed 
system,  using  water  as  a  heat  carrier. 
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(5)  The  productKjii  or  a  clean  gas  of  extremely  unif<jrm  qualiiy, 
free  from  lar  and  grit,  and  of  a  higher  calorific  value  than  most 
other  producer  gases. 

Mond  gas  is  not  a  liijhting  J^as;  it  burns  with  a  pale-blue  iiauic 
and  has  a  much  lower  hcatiug  value  than  il.umtuaiint;  gas.  It  is  a 
gaseous  fuel,  adapted  foi  wholesale  use  as  a  heating  and  ptnver 
agent,  and  the  gas  engines  at  W' inningtt)n.  Cheshire,  using  Mond 
gas,  hold  the  world's  record  for  economy  and  for  long  and  con- 
tinuous runs  An  experimental  open-hearth  steel  furnace  has  been 
worked  with  excellent  results,  using  Mond  gas,  and  the  gas  is  in 
daily  use  for  glass  melting,  ore  roasting,  many  kinds  of  furnace 
work,  evaporating  liquids,  heating  buildings,  etc. 

The  following  technical  description  of  the  Mond  gas  is  taken 
from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Humphrey,  M.  I.  Mech.  E.,  a  dis- 
tinguished expert,  at  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in 
London  last  winter: 

The  possibility  of  usinj^  <:hcap  (uel  and  uf  rci.overiny  its  ammonia  has  l>eeii  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Mend's  experimental  work  on  gas  producers,  which  was  started  in 
1879  and  has  been  carried  out  on  a  targe  scale  for  a  number  of  years  at  Winning- 
ton,  Cheshire.  This  work  resulted  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  con- 
verting the  cheap  forms  of  fuel  into  a  good  gas  of  uniform  quality  in  such  a  way 
that  the  ammonia  existing  in  the  fuel  \9,  not  (it-stroycd.  but  recnvcrcd  as  a  by- 
product. Common  bituminous  slack,  brought  by  railway  wagons  into  the  works, 
is  mechanically  handled  by  elevators  and  creepers  and  deposited  in  hoppers  above 
the  producers.  From  these,  it  is  fed  in  charges  of  8  to  10  cwts.  at  a  time  into  the 
producer  "bell,"  where  the  first  heating  of  the  slack  takes  place,  and  the  products 
of  distillation  pass  downwanl  iiuo  the  hot  zone  of  fuel  before  joining  the  bulk  of 
the  );as  leaving  the  prfiduccr.  The  hot  zone  destroys  the  tar  and  converts  it  into  a 
fixed  gas.  and  also  prepares  the  slack  for  its  descent  into  the  body  of  the  producer, 
where  it  is  acted  upon  by  an  air  blast*  which  has  been  saturated  with  steam  at 
Bs*  C.  (18s''  F.)>  and  superheated  before  coming  into  contact  with  the  fuel.  Unlike 
what  is  done  in  other  producers,  the  quantity  of  steam  introduced  into  the  blast  is 
relatively  large,  and  amounts  to  2  »<  torn?  for  every  ton  of  fuel  gasified.  This  large 
quantity  of  5team  keeps  (i<nvn  ihr  working  temperature  of  the  producer  within  such 
limits  as  to  prevent  the  tormaliun  of  clinkers  or  the  destruction  of  the  ammonia,  yet 
permits  the  fuel  to  be  so  thoroughly  burned  that  good  ashes  are  obulned.  Half  a 
ton  of  steam  is  decomposed  in  the  producer  for  every  ton  of  fuel  burned,  yielding 
thereby  free  hydrogen  to  the  extent  of  29  per  cent  by  volume  in  the  6na1  gas.  The 
hot  gas  and  undcrompf>sed  steam  leaving  the  producer  pass  first  through  a  tubular 
regenerator  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  incoming  blast.  An  exchange  of  heat 
takes  place,  and  the  blast  is  still  further  heated  by  passing  down  the  annular  space 
between  the  two  shells  of  the  producer  on  its  way  to  the  fire  grate;  then  the  hot 
products  from  the  producer  are  further  passed  through  a  ''.washer,"  which  Is  a 
large,  rectangular,  wrought-iron  chamber  with  side  lutes;  and  here  they  meet  a 
water  spray  thrown  up  by  revolving  dashers,  which  have  blades  skimming  up  the 
surface  of  the  water  contained  in  the  washer.  The  intimate  contact  thus  secured 
causes  the  steam  and  gas  to  be  cooled  down  to  about  90°  C.  (194'  F.).  and  by  the 
formation  of  more  steam,  tending  to  saturate  the  gas  with  water  vapor  at  this  tem- 
perature, the  bulk  of  the  sensible  heat  is  convened  Into  latent;  then  passing  up* 
ward  through  a  lead>lined  tower,  filled  with  tile  to  present  a  large  surface,  the 
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prcxJiu  tr  gas  mct-is  a  linwn v/ard  How  (if  acid  liquor.  <  irriilaled  bv  pumps,  ctmtaia- 
ing  sulphate  of  aintuunia  with  about  4  per  cent  excels  ut  free  sulphuric  acid. 

Combiofttion  of  the  ammonia  of  the  gas  with  the  free  acid  lakes  place,  giving 
still  more  sulphate  of  ammonia,  so  that  to  malce  the  process  continuous,  some  sul- 
phate liquor  is  constantly  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  evaporated  to  yield  solid 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  some  free  acid  i*;  constantly  added  to  the  liquor  circulat- 
ing through  the  lower.  The  gas,  being  now  frccil  of  its  ammonia,  is  conducted  into 
a  gas-cooling  lower,  where  it  meets  a  downward  How  of  cold  water,  thus  further 
cooling  and  cleaning  it  before  it  passes  to  the  various  furnaces  and  gas  engines  in 
which  it  is  used.  The  cooling  of  the  gas  with  its  burden  of  steam  results  in  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  .md  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water,  SO 
that  ihi-  latter  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  tower  af?  hot  water,  which  is  utilized  in  a 
third  tower,  called  the  "air-heating  tower.  *  through  which  the  air  blast  from  the 
blower  is  directed.  Here,  the  contact  of  boi  water  and  cold  air  gives  cold  water  and 
hot  air,  saturated  with  water  vapor  at  73''  C.  (163*  F.).  By  this  method  of  utilising 
the  heat  of  the  gas  from  the  producer,  nearly  i  ton  of  steam  is  added  to  the  pro- 
ducer  blast  for  every  ton  of  fuel  gasified;  and  this  cyclical  exchange  of  heat  is 
always  goinj;  on,  and  forms  one  of  the  di'^tinrtive  features  in  the  economy  of  the 
process.  The  hot  water  from  the  gas-cooiing  tower  ••^  cirt  ulaicd  ihrougii  ihc  air- 
heating  tower,  and  being  thereby  cooled  is  again  puuipoi  up  to  the  top  of  the  gas- 
cooling  tower.  Both  towers  are  filled  with  tiles,  to  give  large  surfaces  of  contact, 
aikd  the  circulating  water  acts  as  the  heat-carrying  agent  between  the  hot  gas  and 
the  cold  air.  The  char;^ing  of  the  fresh  fuel  into  the  top  cif  the  prodiirrr  and  the 
withdrawing  of  ashes  from  the  bottom  in  no  way  inicrtcrc  with  the  ( <intinuoiis 
steady  work  of  the  producer.  Also,  the  large  volume  of  steam  employed  acts  as  a 
most  perfect  regulator  in  keeping  the  quality  of  the  gas  uniform.  Each  Mond 
producer  of  the  ordinary  sise  used  at  Winnington  is  capable  of  gasifying  20  to  34 
tons  of  slack  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  volume  of  gas  furnished  from 
I  ton  of  fuel  fed  into  the  producer  varies  from  i4o,f)Ooto  !f>o/xM>  ruhic  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  slack,  an<l  is  sufhcient  tc)  develop  .'.(kjo  indii  aled  horsepower 
hours  when  utilized  in  a  gas  engine  The  value  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  re- 
covered from  I  ton  of  fuel  is,  at  present  prices,  8s.  ($1.94),  naked  at  the  works. 

James  Bovle, 

Liverpool,  May  21,  i<^oi.  Consul. 


BELGIAN  COAL  MARKET. 

An  interesting  article  relative  to  the  Belgian  coal  market  recently 
appeared  in  Le  National,  of  this  city.     It  refers  to  the  condition  of 
the  coal  industry  in  this  country  as  being  disiurlnd,  and  mentions 
that  the  Belgian  railroad  administration  has  not  yrt  made  its  final 
decisirm  relative  to  the  last  contract  to  be  awarded  for  fuel.  U 
Iviif^lish  coal  is  accepted,  a  lot  t.f  Belijian  coal,  menus-maiji;re  (small 
uninflammable),  submitted  at  10.90  francs  ($2.10),  will  \)e  accepted 
to  mix  with  the  Knglish  rfud.  as  well  as  a  few  lots  of  gras  (soft  free 
burning),  submitted  .it  a  [>rK:e  under  the  averagf'.     As  prices  are 
mainly  determined  by  t)i<-  result  of  the  Oovernment  contracts,  manu- 
facturers are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  rates,  and  complain  that 
prices  arc  still  from  i  to  a  francs  (19.3  to  38.6  cents)  too  high. 
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The  coal  people  declare  that  they  have  made  all  concessions  pos- 
sil)le,  and  that  sooner  than  extract  at  a  loss  ihcy  prefer  to  shut 
down,  following  the  example  set  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works. 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  mine  owners  have  not  extracted  at 


a  loss,  CXI  '  |>t.  perhaps,  the  coke  syndicate. 
Latest  quotations  give: 

Frtncs. 

Fioes-maigres  (small  uninflammable)  coal   12=$2.  316 

Fine  one-fourth  grassei?  (small  one-fourih  intlammable).   14=  2.702 

Fines  demi-grasses  (small  one-half  inflammable)  1$=  2.895 

Furnace  coal..   17=  3- 281 

Sales  are  slow,  and  mill  owners  prefer  to  make  provision  only 
from  day  to  day. 

Geo,  W.  Koosevki  t. 
Brussels,  May  jo^  i<^oJ,  Consul. 


WORKING  OF  THE  BRITISH  COAL-EXPORT  TAX. 

The  lax  recently  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on  coal  and 
coke  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  naturally  given  rise  to 
many  theories  as  to  its  ultimate  efifect  upon  the  coal*producin^  in- 
dustry in  this  district,  and  I  submit  the  following  pertinent  obser- 
vations and  statistics  as  of  possible  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the 
coal  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  attached  table  shows  the  quantity  of  coal  and  coke  exported 
via  the  River  Tyne  (including  coal  for  ship's  use)  during  the  year 
1900.  It  is  said  that  the  coal  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1900  was  225,170,163  tons,  of  which  42,616,482  tons  were  exported. 

A  Parliamentary  return,  just  issued,  states  that  since  1886  the 
averasje  rate  of  weekly  wag'cs  of  persons  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  (jreal  Britain  has  risen  frfsm  21s.  id.  ($5)  to  33s.  iid.  ($8.25), 
and  the  value  at  the  pit's  mouth  of  the  cc)al  produced  has  increased 
from  /;38. 146,000  ($185,637,509)  to  /^i  2  i ,648,000  ($591,999,900). 
The  averatj;e  value  j)er  ton  has  ri^rn  from  4s.  lod.  ($1.17)  to  los.  9d. 
($2- 6 1 ),  and  the  corn puted  amount  reniat ti  1  n  1:^  for  e-xpenses  other  than 
wages  and  for  coal  owner  s  profits,  from  ^11,750,000  ($531^96,487) 

£y,.2\(^,000  ($277,390,500). 

In  1900,  the  counties  of  Northumberhind  and  Durham  jnnduced 
46,315,240  tons  and  exported  13,943.111  tons.  The  capital  invested 
in  these  two  ctmnties  was  ;!^23, 000,000  ($111,929,500),  and  the 
num[>er  of  men  employed  152,563. 

At  the  j)resent  time,  notwithstanding  the  tax,  best  Northumbrian 
steam  coals  are  13s.  ($317)  per  ton  f.  o  1>  ,  and  are  rather  scarce 
for  prompt  delivery,  steam  smalls  are  6b.  ($1.46)  to  6s.  6d.  ($i.53) 
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per  ton;  unscreened  :)ii[ik(  rs,  from  9s.  6d.  ($2.32)  to  10s.  ($2.44) 
f.  o.  b.  ;  best  DurluLin  gas  coals  arc  lirm  and  rather  scarce,  and  up 
to  ICS.  ($2.44)  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  is  quoted. 

The  mercantile  fleet  ot  the  north  of  Englasul  is  largely  com- 
posed of  vessels  which  rely  for  outward  freights  upon  coal  cargoes 
from  British  ports.  An  outward  freight  enables  a  return  cargo  to 
be  carried  profitably  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  would  otherwise 
obtain,  and  the  prices  of  imported  commodities  are  thus  cheapened. 
Coal  cargoes  are  quickly  loaded  and  discharged,  and  contribute 
materially  to  the  profits  of  the  shipping  industry,  and  any  falling 
off  in  coal  shipments  would  prove  a  severe  blow  to  north  country 
shipping. 

Outward  coal  freights  are  at  present  quoted  at  3s.  gd.  (91  cents) 
from  the  Tyne  to  Hamburg,  3s.  iid,  {95  cents)  to  Cronstadt,  and 
3s.  7d.  (87  cents)  to  SwinemUnde.  Mediterranean  freights  are  steady 
at  7s.  9d.  ($1-39)  to  8s.  ($1-95)  from  the  Tyne  to  Genoa. 

Opinion  is  fairly  divided  as  to  the  final  effect  of  the  tax  on  the 
coal  trade  of  the  north  of  England.  So  far,  excepting  a  few  days 
of  naturally  unsettled  business,  the  trade  has  steadied  into  its  nor- 
mal condition;  the  threatened  strike  of  miners  is  averted,  and  at 
present  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  any  marked  change. 


Coai  and  take  expprtttl  from  tfu  Kivtr  Tyne  (including  coai  /4>r  ship's  use)  durtMg  the 

ytar  tqoo  (t m  tons  0/  ^,^40  paunds). 


Countfy. 


(jernmojr  

Betfiun  «i»d  Bollaad.... 

Frantc , 

tuly  and  Malta.. ..........^  

Si>:iiii  and  GlbnlCBTM.............  

PortoKiU   •  

docwBjr  ••••'•«••••'•>»•  ••«•..•••••■••«••••».•">•"**■*" 

Sweden   ..  

DennHirk  and  loeUwi................  

Anstfls,  iniftayt  ud  Grccoc..*.  .......1 

Altfcria,  E^'ypuaad  other  A  Wain  pom. 
Uoitod  S(4A«tt....».......».  


Souih  Ami'fka..  

Ea«i  Imlle^  Chma,  aiMi  JiiiMt,o....»  


TotA  i . 
Coastwise . . 





Coal. 

Coke. 

Toul. 

/'.J /(J. 

«,77<>.4SJ' 

18,538 

I .  f  ^  I  .  -■ " ' 

=1.7 

< ,  I''-', '('><; 

05,17^ 

i,<So8,oio 

*9i<*73 

(-•-! ,  7>.l 

tS3.Ti» 

■1  *'',7'y< 

1,709 

35.7«« 

«.s»s 

37»«66 

4SO 

9*43^ 

tji  ,877 

I  i  ,5&y 

14,0+0, *>4 

Horace  W. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TVNE/J/ay  ^o,  J^Z. 

No  151  s 


Metcalp, 

Consul, 
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GAS  WATER  HEATER  IN  FRANCE, 


PROSPECT  FOR  COAL  IN  FRANCE. 

In  view  of  the  ac  t  of  the  English  Parliamcnl *  imposincf  an 
export  tax  on  linglis.h  coal,  I  consider  that  the  American  j^r.xluct 
can  be  advaulageously  placed  in  competition  with  coal  miported 
from  any  other  country  into  France.  The  main  obstacle  is  the  high 
rate  of  ocean  transportation.  If  this  cou!d  be  reduced  co^^i(ierably, 
lliere  is  no  doubt  that  American  coal  would  have  a  great  future  in 
this  country. 

In  1890,  France  imported  10,467,420  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $38,- 
788,071;  England  sent  5,924,500  tons;  Belgium,  3, 761),  .'90  tons ;  and 
Germany,  764,820  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  that  lias  come  from 
the  I'nited  States  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  nientioticil  specifically. 

The  above  tigures  represent  the  importation  of  coal  for  i  un- 
suniption  in  France.  A  comparaiivoly  small  pro{)ortiiin  of  foreign 
coal  arrives  at  French  ports  in  transit  for  other  European  c<juntries, 
the  figures  for  1899  (including  the  coai  unported  for  consumption) 
being  11. 058, 360  tons. 

bVant  f  produc  es  a  fair  quality  of  coal,  but  not  sufhcient  for  the 
demand.  The  econoniiral  policy  of  the  country  has  encouraged  a 
system  of  utilizing  coal  dust,  compressed  into  briquettes,  which  fuel 
is  almost  universally  used  on  the  railroad  lines.  .\s  to  steamboats 
running  within  city  limits,  excepting  to\vi)o.its  coming  from  a 
distance,  the  smt»ke  ordinance  requires  the  consumption  of  coke. 

John  K.  Gowm. 

Paris,  Ma^  jj^  ipoj.  Consul-General, 

GAS  WATER  HEATER  IN  FRANCE. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  new  gas  water-heating 
machine,  which  it  is  claimed  furnishes  hot  water  to  a  number  of 
rooms,  and  the  gas  in  which  can  be  lighted  or  extinguished  at  any 
distance  from  the  heater.  The  apparatus  may  be  placed  in  any  part 
of  the  house.  In  the  case  of  buildings  furnished  with  water  by  a 
reservoir  in  the  garret  or  mansard,  the  only  requisite  is  that  the  ap> 
paratus  shall  be  placed  not  less  than  5  feet  below  the  reservoir.  A 
second  contrivance  closes  that  portion  of  the  mechanism  used  to 
provide  hot  water,  so  that  the  supply  may  be  received  cold,  as  de- 
sired.   The  apparatus  contains  a  device  whereby  gas  not  consumed 

*  Copy  of  the  transmiued  by  ibe  coacul-gcncral,  has  been  tiled  fur  reference  in  ihc  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Contnercc. 
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is  prevented  from  accummulaling  in  the  apparatus,  and  explosions 
are  obviated. 

In  the  exj^erinient  wiiticssed  by  me,  one  faiicei  was  phiced  imme- 
diately at  the  apparalus  and  another  some  50  feet  away.  1  iic 
diminutive  gas  jet  was  Htyhted  and  turned  into  the  ajiparatiis.  and 
the  water  feed-pipe  faucet  turned.  Upon  opening  ilie  discharge 
fanret,  the  gas  was  instantly  lighted,  and  ten  seconds  later  about 
12  quarts  of  water  at  35  C.  was  issuing  from  the  faucet  per  minute. 
On  opening  the  faucet  half  way,  the  supply  came  cold;  on  opening 
it  a  little  more,  hot  water  came;  and  on  closing  it,  the  gas  was 
instantly  extinguished. 

The  inventor  asks  from  $60  to  $70  each  for  the  apparatuses, 

Harold  S.  Van  Buren, 
Nice,  May  //,  /pa/.  Consul. 


NEW  PAPER  FACTORY  NEAR  NICE. 


In  my  special  report  upon  the  paper  industry  of  this  district, 
dated  January  27,  1899,*  I  noted  the  factory  at  Pont  dc  Peilles  as 
the  most  important  one  here.  I  also  mentioned  the  undeveloped 
water  power  in  the  Var  region.  I  am  now  informed  that  a  company 
is  being  formed  to  take  over  the  factory  of  Pont  de  Peilles  and  to 
establish  it  in  the  Var  region,  employing  electric  force  to  the  extent 
of  ICQ  horsepower.  It  is  claimed  that,  by  this  means,  the  production 
of  paper  will  amount  to  3,500  to  4,000  kilograms  (7,700  to  S,Soo 
pounds)  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  capital  will  be  500,000  francs 
($96,500),  of  which  235,000  francs  ($48,250)  is  already  subscribed. 

I  think  it  of  interest  to  our  manufacturers  to  give,  even  at  this 
early  day,  the  estimated  annual  production  of  this  factory,  with  the 
qualities  of  paper  proposed  to  be  manufactured  and  the  minimum 
prices  of  sale. 


Or<linary  jjray.  ... 
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*Sce  Special  Consular  Reporu,  Paper  in  Foreign  Countrlea. 
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In  this  estimate,  the  minimum  price  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  taken  as  a  basts.  At  present,  the  market  prices  of  the 
"ordinary  gray"  and  "blue  wrapping**  are  19  and  30  francs  ($3.67 
and  $5.79),  respectively,  per  220.46  pounds.  During  the  year,  the 
price  of  "ordinary  gray**  has  been  steady  at  ao  to  ax  francs  ($3. 86 
to  $4.05)  per  220.46  pounds. 

The  present  production  of  the  Pont  de  Peilles  factory  is  only 
about  3,800  pounds  per  twenty-four  hours  and  of  the  commonest 
paper. 

Harold  S.  Van  Buren, 
Nice,  May      /^/.  ConstU. 


PROSPECTS  OF  SPANISH  ALMOND  AND  RAISIN 

CROPS. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  persons  in  the  United  States,  I  sub- 
mit the  follow! nt(  rejxirt  on  the  prospects  of  the  almond  and  raisin 
crops  in  this  district  for  1901 : 

almonds. 

Until  after  tlir  early  spring  windstorms,  it  was  impossible  to 
give  dcfinile  information;  but  now  that  these  storms  are  over,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  almond  crop  promises  to  be  at  least  up  to,  if 
not  slitjhlly  above,  the  averau^e.  But  for  heavy  frosts  during  early 
April,  in  the  provinces  of  Malaga  and  Granada,  there  would  have 
been  an  unusually  large  yield. 

The  famous  Jordan  almonds  of  commerce  are  i^rown  exclusively 
in  the  province  of  Malaj^a,  and  from  125,000  to  130,000  boxes  is  a 
fair  average  crop.  "  Valencia  "  almonds  are  alsf)  a  Malai^a  i^roduct, 
and  an  averaj^e  yield  wotild  be  about  175,000  boxes,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  Jordan  almonds,  would  indicate  a  total  crop  this 
year  of  about  300,000  boxes. 

Of  last  year's  Jordans,  only  a  very  small  proportion  remains 
unsold,  but  the  warehouses  of  Malaga  still  cuuLaia  a  considerable 
left-over  stock  of  X'alenrias.  There  is  just  now  some  demand  for 
jordans  at  market  prices  of  from  $7  to  $7.25  per  box  of  28  pounds, 
cost  and  freight  included.  X'aiencias  are  not  much  in  demand, 
but  the  market  price  is  from  $5.50  to  $5.75  per  box  of  25  pounds, 
cost  and  freight  included. 

During  the  year  ended  December  1900,  there  were  exported 
from  Malaga  to  the  United  States  56,425  boxes  of  Jordaiib  and 
Valcncias,  at  prices  generally  higher  than  ever  known  before.  Some 
of  Malaga's  leading  merchants  bought  when  the  market  was  highest, 
and  have  since  been  compelled  to  sell  at  largely  reduced  prices; 
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Others  are  largely  stocked  with  Valencias,  which  cost  about  25  per 
cent  more  than  the  market  price  of  to-day.    The  result  has  been* 
that  at  least  one  leading  firm  has  abandoned  the  almond  business 
altogether^  and  others  are  ready  to  follow. 

RA1MNS. 

Malaga  raisins  are  famous  all  over  the  world.  At  present,  the 
production,  which  had  tyrown  smaller  some  years  ^ago  because  of 
the  ravagfes  of  the  phylloxera,  is  on  the  increase.  A  good  average 
croj)  would  mean  about  1.200,000  boxes.  Last  year,  owing  to  floods 
and  storms,  the  crop  was  shcjrt  many  thousand  boxes,  and  in  all  the 
commercial  history  of  Malaga  there  never  was  known  such  fluctua- 
tion in  prices.  Merchants,  as  a  rule,  had  a  bad  year  and  lost  large 
sums  of  money.  This  yvi\r,  there  is  every  promise  of  an  abundant 
crop  of  a  tine  quality,  witii  opening  prices  probably  about  as  follows: 

Malaga  clusters,  from  $1.25  tf>$3.25  per  box  of  22  pounds  net, 
cost  and  freight  included;  loose,  from  75  cents  10^1.75;  and  seed- 
less, from  70  to  75  cents  per  box. 

Of  last  year's  <  rop,  from  40,000  to  50,000  boxes  remain  unsold. 
These  are  mostly  loose  raisins,  quoted  at  j)resent  at  75  cents  a  box. 
If  these  are  not  sold,  they  will  l)e  utilized  in  making  wine. 

I  wcuild  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  above  {)rices  include 
cost  and  freight  to  any  port  of  Europe  or  to  the  I 'nited  States. 

BeNJ.    li.  KiDGELV, 

Malaga,  Jfay  75,  ipoi.  Consul. 


TRADE  WITH  MALTA. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  to  the  advisability 
of  drummers  calling  at  Malta.    Already  the  demand  -for  our  goods 
is  increasing,  but  this  is  not  due  to  the  presence  here  of  personal 
representatives  of  our  houses.    Many  American  firms  are  in  the 
habit  of  sending  drummers  to  many  countries  throughout  Europe, 
but  as  yet  they  have  completely  ignored  thfese  islands.   With  one 
exception  (and  in  this  case  the  best  results  were  attained),  I  have 
not  heard  of  or  seen  an  American  drummer  during  my  stay  here, 
nearly  four  years.    I  am  prompted  to  make  this  suggestion  from 
the  fact  that  for  the  past  few  weeks  representatives  of  English  and 
German  firms  have  been  at  work  here  and  have  secured  large  orders. 
Why  should  not  American  agents  do  equally  as  well  ?  Catalogues 
and  price  lists  are  useful,  and  from  the  large  numbers  that  I  have 
received  and  distributed,  much  business  has  resulted ;  but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  if  personal  representatives  had  been  here.    Many  Ameri- 
can  drummers  travel  in  Italy;  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  reach  Malta 
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from  that  country,  tht^rc  Ijeiiip  frequent  steamship  connection  from 
Genoa,  Naples,  and  Sicilian  ports.  Those  havinc:  Adriatic  ports  in 
their  itineraries  will  find  it  very  easy  to  secure  passage  from  here 
to  those  pcunls.  There  is  also  frequent  steamship  connection  with 
Alexandria,  Tunis,  Constantinople,  and  other  places.  The  direct 
communication  winch  Malta  now  has  with  New  Yoric  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Steamship  Company  is  a  great  factor  in  the  increase  ot 
our  trade  here,  and  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  Ships  are  dis- 
patched rec^ularly  from  New  York,  the  voyage  takinj^  about  twenty 
days  (much  less  than  when  goods  are  sent  via  English  and  German 
ports),  and  freight  rates  are  lower. 

There  is  a  chance  here  for  our  hardware,  oils  and  paints,  canned 
goods,  hats  (especially  straw  hats),  stationery,  and  many  other  lines 
of  goods.  There  are  several  banking  houses  of  good  standing.  ai\d 
duties  ui)on  imported  goods  are  light — being  at  present  ccmfined  to 
food  stuffs  and  cattle.  Anyone  speaking  English  or  Italian  can  do 
business  here. 

John  H.  Gkout, 
Malta,  May  2,  igoi.  Consul. 


SHIPPING  GOODS  TO  MALTA. 

The  merchants  of  Malta  have  recently  been  making  many  com* 
plaints  at  this  consulate  of  the  way  in  which  American  shippers  dis- 
regard instructions  in  forwarding  goods,  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  our  merchants  and  exporters,  I  desire  to  say  that 
such  treatment  serves  to  discourage  Maltese  buyers,  and  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  decreased  demand  for  American  goods.  There  is 
but  one  direct  means  of  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  Malta,  and  that  is  the  Mediterranean  and  New  York  Steamship 
Company.  This  is  an  old  line,  and  must  be  well  known  to  shipping 
agents  in  New  York  and  otlu  r  .\njeri<  an  cities.  A  little  over  two 
years  ago,  this  company  estal>lished  a  branch  line  between  Malta  and 
New  York.  Since  then,  owing  to  lower  freight  rates  and  lessened 
liability  of  damage  (then-  lieing  no  necessity  of  rehandling  goods), 
the  demand  for  United  .States  manufactures  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  I  cite  the  following  as  examples  of  the  complaints 
received : 

One  of  the  local  merchants  had  been  buying  iron  in  different 
shapes  in  the  United  States.  .Some  time  ago,  he  wrote  to  the  Ameri- 
can lirm  with  which  lie  had  been  dealing  to  ship  via  the  direct  line. 
Instead  of  complying  with  this  request,  the  managers  replie*i  ihat 
inasmuch  as  they  were  on  the  field,  they  must  be  allowed  to  ship  as 
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seemed  best  to  them.  The  goods  were  sent  by  the  roundabout  way 
of  Hamburg,  whence  they  were  transshipped  to  Malta.  To  the 
Maltese  purchaser,  this  meant  higher  freight  charges  and  consider* 
able  loss  of  time. 

Again,  a  gentleman  here  ordered  a  launch  from  the  United 
States,  Instructions  were  cabled  to  send  it  by  the  direct  line.  The 
manufacturer,  being  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  knowing  the  means  of  shipment  from  New  Yoric,  wrote  to  a 
shipping  firm  in  that  city  for  information.  He  was  told  that  there 
was  no  direct  line  from  New  York  to  Malta.  Yet,  at  that  time,  as 
at  present,  vessels  were  being  regularly  dispatched  to  Valletta.  In- 
stead of  carrying  out  the  cabled  instructions  and  marking  the  launch 
"  care  of  Mediterranean  and  New  York  Steamship  Company,"  which 
would  have  guaranteed  prompt  delivery,  the  manufacturer  forwarded 
the  boat  through  the  shippini^  firm  above  mentioned  via  Hamburg. 
Had  it  been  sent  by  the  direct  line,  as  ordered,  the  cost  would  have 
been  about  $75,  including  insurance,  and  the  boat  would  have  ar- 
rived here  in  about  twenty<three  days.  By  the  route  selected,  it 
reached  Malta  fully  a  month  later  and  the  cost  of  freight,  which  did 
not  include  insurance,  was  nearly  double. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  many  cases  that  have  been  called  to 
my  attention.  I  have  been  informed  by  one  merchant  that  unless 
he  can  have  his  goods  sent  him  according  to  instructions,  he  will 
have  to  place  his  orders  elsewhere.  In  a  place  like  Malta,  where 
very  small  margins  of  proAt  are  the  rule,  freight  rates  and  time  are 
important  considerations  in  the  purchase  of  goods.  In  my  de»ire  to 
see  a  constant  increase  in  the  sale  of  our  wares  here,  I  have  again 
and  again  cautioned  our  merchants  to  be  sure  to  select  the  direct 
line  in  making  shipments.  It  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  see  this 
advice  disregarded. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  also  state  that  complaints  have  been  nuule 
of  the  way  in  which  some  of  our  firms  pack  their  goods.  I  know  ot 
one  shipment,  for  example,  of  clocks  in  fancy,  light  cast  iron  lianu  s. 
On  their  arrival,  almost  all  were  found  to  be  broken.  They  had  been 
packed  too  closely  and  were  not  properly  prot<  ctcd  It  is  only  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  these  goods  were  shi|)pc<l  via  Hamburg,  and 
perhaps  the  rehandling  at  that  port  was  responsible  tor  the  breakage. 

John  H.  Grout, 

Malta,  April      ipoi.  Consul. 
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MALTESE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

Two  descriptions  of  tobacco  are  imported  at  Malta  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  manufacture,  viz,  Turkish  and  Greek  for  cigarettes  and 
American  for  cigars.  Although  an  attempt  was  made  some  two 
years  ago  to  introduce  machines  for  cigarette  making,  the  manufac- 
turers preferred  hand  work.  The  principal  cigarette  factory  here 
employs  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  hands.  A  good  deal  of  the 
work  of  the  smaller  concerns  is  done  at  the  homes  of  the  employees. 
The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  the  islands  is  not  only  sufficient 
for  local  consumption,  but  for  an  export  trade.  Prohibitive  tariffs, 
etc.,  have  much  reduced  the  once>flourishing  trade  in  Maltese  cigars. 
No  machinery  will  probably  be  employed  in  making  cigars.  Women 
work  for  3  cents  for  every  one  hundred  cigars  rolled  and  cut. 

The  present  source  of  supply  is  as  much  from  the  United  States 
direct  as  from  European  tobacco  centers.  Payments  are  made  here 
-  on  draft  against  documents,  unless  a  banker's  credit  in  London  or 
Paris  is  stipulated.  A  recent  tariff  scare  induced  importers  to  stock 
heavily.    Tobacco  is  at  present  upon  the  free  list. 

John  H.  Grout, 
Malta,  May  /j,  ypo/.  Consul. 


MINING  CONCESSIONS   IN  SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  a  mining  conces- 
sion in  France  carries  with  it  a  certain  governmental  guaranty.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  '^concession"  here,  once  granted,  is  classed  as  real 
property  and  pays  yearly  taxes.  When  an  individual  discovers 
traces  of  mineral  wealth,  a  preparatory  petition  permits  him  to 
undertake  preliminary  work,  which  is  executed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  official  mining  engineers.  These  report  to  the  ministry  when 
they  are  convinced  that  sufficient  mineral  exists  to  warrant  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  mine,  or  that  the  value  of  the  mine  is 
*'nil."  In  the  former  case,  a  concession  in  due  form  is  granted^  and 
in  the  latter  a  concession  is  refused. 

This  "modus  operandi"  is  so  little  known  abroad  that  I  have 
stated  it  as  a  preface  to  what  follows. 

It  would  appear  that  the  recent  advance  in  the  price  ot  coal  has 
attracted  the  attention*of  the  Government  to  the  fact  that  conces- 
sionb  granted  years  ago  have  lain  dormant.  The  Government  can 
annul  a  concession  in  case  it  is  not  sufficiently  utilized,  and  the  pre- 
fects of  this  and  neighboring  districts  have  notified  the  owners  of 
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certain  concessions  that  they  must  proceed  within  three  months  to 
develop  the  same,  or  have  them  annulled. 

In  1894^  the  production  of  low-class  coal  in  the  Department  of 
the  Bottches-du-Rhone  amounted  to  3^5,000  tons,  and  in  1896  it  had 
fallen  to  364,585  tons.  With  the  advance  in  price  of  foreign  coal, 
the  production  in  1899  rose  to  491,260  tons,  and  in  1900  to  564,000 
tons,  an  aug^mentation  of  60  per  cent  over  the  production  of  1896. 

Harouu  S.  Van  Buren, 
Nice,  May  21^  i^i.  Consul. 


ANTWERP  IVORY  MARKET. 

The  second  quarterly  sale  was  held  on  the  ist  of  May,  the  ivory 
offered  and  sold  being  as  follows: 

Kongo:  Pounds. 

Hard   9S*43t 

Sofl   3.  344 

Angola  ,   21,690 

Gaboon    13,  0S7 

Kam«run   1 1, 878 

Ambriz   a,8ao 

Seuej^al  ,  ,   i,  631 

Mozambique  ;                      ........  5.  320 

Abyssinia   143 

Siam   2C» 

Hippopotamus  tusks   '85 

Toul    IS4.  95S 

The  sales  for  the  same  quarter  in  the  two  preceding  years  were 
308,312  pounds  in  1900  and  173,056  pounds  in  1899. 

The  bidding  was  extraordinarily  active,  and  the  prices  paid  for 
heavy  and  medium  weight  tusks  showed  an  increase  of  96  cents  and 
$1.44  per  2.2046  pounds,  particularly  for  the  Kongo  varieties.  1' fi 
the  soft  ivory  of  all  sources,  the  rise  was  still  more  marked,  the  price 
in  some  instances  having  advanced  by  $1.73  per  2.2046  pounds. 

Prices  for  tusks  for  bangles  and  balls  rose  19.3  cents  to  3S  6  rents 
per  2.2046  pounds  for  the  oversiaes,  and  19.3  cents  for  the  heavy 
weights  of  the  same  variety. 

The  stock  on  hand  amounts  u^  242,500  p<)un<ls. 

The  third  quarterly  sale  is  to  take  place  on  liu  J^^^X  »**i3ct. 

Geo.  t  .  LiN« 

Antwerp.  May  p,  1901,  Consul- Gaur a/. 
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AMERICAN  OFFICE  FURNITURE  IN  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  sale  of  American  furniture  in  the  Netherlands  does  not  in- 
crease. The  reasons  alleged  are:  (i)  Imitations  of  American  desks 
are  made  by  Dutch  manufacturers  and  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
original — American  prices  range  from  60  to  270  florins  ($24  to  $108), 
while  Dutch  desks  are  sold  as  low  as  35  florins  ($14);  {2)  American 
manufacturers  sell  draii  against  bill  of  lading,  while  the  Dutch  manu- 
facturers allow  a  credit  of  from  ihree  to  six  months;  (3)  there  is  no 
stock  of  American  furuiiure  here,  and  desks  must  come  either  from 
the  United  States  or  from  brancii  houses  at  London,  which  last 
requires  eipht  days;  while  Dutch  manufacturers  deliver  at  once. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  American  manufacturers  to  have  agents 
here  with  full  stock,  thus  insuring  speedy  delivery  on  order. 

This  office  is  provided  with  two  fine  oak  roll-top  desks,  and  also 
with  a  revolving  bookcase  of  the  best  design,  dictionary  stand,  and 
leather  furniture,  I  have  lately  had  made  for  the  consulate  a  news- 
paper rack,  but  had  to  send  to  Paris  for  the  file  holders.  These 
articles  are  excellent  advertisements  and  attract  favorable  attention, 
but  are  too  expensive  to  sell  readily. 

Still,  I  believe  that  If  a  proper  exhibit  of  American  office  furni- 
ture were  made  here,  some  business — especially  in  the  cheaper 
grades — could  be  done. 

Frank  D.  Hill, 
Amsterdam,  Afay      ipoi.  CMsui. 


DRAWBACKS  TO  AMERICAN  BICYCLE  TRADE  IN 

ENGLAND. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  American  bicycle  trade  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition  in  England  and  Wales,  our  wheels  being 
greatly  admired  on  account  of  their  good  workmanship  and  Ught> 
ness. 

Gradually,  however,  complaints  were  licard.  and  at  last  the 
bicycles  fell  into  bad  repute,  and  the  import  trade  in  this  line  from 
the  United  States  has  lost  considerable  p^round. 

T  have  for  some  time  been  making  inquiries  into  the  cau>^cs  of 
this  and  submit  the  following,  which  T  hope  American  bicycle  manu- 
facturers will  read,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  our  machines  should 
not  once  more  come  to  the  front.    Our  manufacturers  must  nut 
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overlook  the  fact  that  English  climate  and  roads  are  totally  different 
from  ours,  and  should,  make  alterations  in  cycles  for  the  English 
trade,  as  follows: 

First.  Handle  bars  should  have  seven-eighth-inch  stems;  width, 
about  15  inches. 

Second.  Brake  work  should  be  better  fitt^.  Rim  brakes  are 
now  used  on  almost  all  machines.  It  is  claimed  here  that  a  good 
set  of  brake  work  has  not  been  seen  on  an  American  machine. 

Third.  Cranks  should  be  of  the  square  pattern,  keyed  on  both 
sides  of  axle;  axle  to  be  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
ends.  Cranks  should  be  7  inches  long,  with  holes  tapped,  with 
right  and  left  hand  threads,  in  ends  for  pedals;  pedal  spindles,  9, 
16,  and  20  threads.  The  crank  shaft  should  be  of  one  piece:  not 
forged  in  two  pieces  connected  by  a  screw.  Owing  to  the  hard, 
stony,  and,  for  the  most  part,  rough  surfaced  English  roads,  this 
screw  becomes  loosened  and  gives  constant  trouble  to  the  English 
rider,  while  the  one-piece  crank  is  supposed  to  give  firmness  and 
strength  to  the  whole  machine. 

Fourth.  Saddle  pillar  tops  should  be  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  so  as  to  take  the  standard  English  saddles.  For  some 
reason,  English  riders  do  not  like  American  saddles. 

Fifth.  Rims  should  be  of  steel.  Wooden  rims,  owing  to  the 
damp  atmosphere  and  long-continued  rains  in  this  country,  are 
liable  to  warp  and  the  spokes  to  become  loosened,  resulting  in 
total  disintegration  of  the  wheels.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  could  to  a  great  extent  be  averted,  were  our  manufacturers  to 
select  thoroughly  seasoned  lumber  for  the  manufacture  of  rims  for 
exportation. 

Sixth.  The  tires  (double  tubes)  should  always  be  wired  on  or 

hooked  on. 

The  foregoing  information  I  have  gleaned  from  numerous  bicycle 
firms  and  from  private  parties  who  have  owned  American  cycles. 

Lately,  several  American  firms  have  requested  addresses  of  the 
most  prominent  cycle  firms  in  Swansea.  The  Dan  Morgan,  Limited, 
bicycle  agents  and  manufacturers,  and  the  Cambrian  Cycle  Com- 
pany  are  among  the  most  important. 

Griffith  W.  PntL.s, 
Swansea,  May  y/,  i^i.  Consul. 
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COMPETITION   FOR  AUTOMATIC  LORRY  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Department  has  received  from  the  British  embassy  in  Wash> 
ington,  under  date  of  June  lo,  1901,  copy  of  a  notice  of  a  competition 
for  a  self-propelled  lorry,  or  wagon,  for  military  purposes.  Three 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  three  self-propelled  lorries  best  suited  to 
military  requirements:  A  first  prize  of  ^^500  ($2*433. 25),  a  second 
prize  of  ^£250  ($1,316.62),  and  a  third  prize  of  ^100  ($486.65). 

Firms  or  individuals  intending  to  enter  for  this  competition  must 
send  in  their  names  to  the  secretary,  mechanical  transport  commit- 
tee, War  Office,  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall,  London,  England,  on 
or  before  September  i,  1901.  The  conditions  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

COHDITIONS. 

No  vehicle  will  be  admlued  to  the  trials  unless  a  fully  dimensioned  set  of  draw, 
ings  and  a  specification,  giving  complete  details  of  the  lorry  and  trailer  exactly  as 

submitted  fcir  trial,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  purchase  price,  have  been 
Infilled  with  the  serrctary.  mr-rhaniral  transport  committee,  before  December  4, 
i«/>i.  The  trials,  carried  out  by  the  War  Otticc  committee  «»n  mechanical  tran»> 
port,  will  commence  in  England  on  Wednesday,  December  4.  1901,  and  will  extend 
over  a  considerable  period.  The  exact  nature  of  the  trials  wilt  be  decided  by  the 
above  committee,  which  reserve  to  themselves  full  powers  to  carry  out  any  addi. 
tiona!  test?,  and  also  the  power  of  rejecting  any  vehicle  which  does  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  published  herewith,  or  of  suspending,  at  any  Stage,  the 
trials  of  any  vehicle  which  in  their  opinion  has  proved  itself  unsuitable.  A  l^rm 
or  individual  may  enter  more  than  one  lorry,  but  the  condidons  must  be  complied 
with  for  each  separate  lorry  entered.  All  designs  and  specifications  will  be  consld* 
ered  confidential.  Those  of  the  vehicles  that  may  be  purchased  will  he  retained 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  but  without  prejudice  to  patent  rights.  His 
Majesty's  GnvernniL-nt  will  have  the  right  of  purchasing,  after  the  trials,  any  or  all 
of  the  competing  vehicles  at  the  price  stated  by  the  competitor.  The  designs  and 
specifications  of  vehicles  not  purchased  will  be  returned  to  the  compedtors  after 
the  trials. 

STATKMKNT  OK   RF.QUIRKM K N  I  S  OK  SELF-VROI  KI.M  li    LuKKY   FOR   MltJTARV  PtTR1'(»>K'>, 

The  lorry  lo  be  capable  oi  l)cing  used  on  rough  roads,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
across  country.  To  be  able  to  go  wherever  a  country  cart  can  go,  and  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  driven  through  an  opening  7  feet  6  inches  wide.  Net  load  to  be  $ 
tons,  of  which  3  tons  must  be  carried  on  the  lorry  and  2  tons  on  a  trailer;  these 
weights  are  exclusive  of  fuel  and  water,  all  of  which  must  be  carried  on  the  lorry. 
The  total  platform  area  n<,t  to  !)e  less  than  15  square  feet  for  each  ton  of  net  load; 
both  platforms  to  be  htted  with  removable  sides  and  ends  about  2  feet  high.  The 
top  of  the  lorry  platform  when  ready  for  loading  not  to  be  more  than  4  feet  3 
inches  from  the  ground  level;  that  of  the  trailer  not  more  than  4  feet.  The  lorry 
and  trailer  carrying  their  full  net  load  of  3  and  2  tons,  to  be  capable  (x)of  a  Speed 
of  8  miles  per  hour  on  fairly  level  roads  in  fair  condition;  (2)  of  a  mean  speed  of  at 
least  5  miles  per  iiour  on  average  roads,  up  and  down  hilli  (3)  of  talcing  its  full 
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load  without  assistance  on  an  average  road,  up  a  slope  of  I  in  S.  The  weights 
should  be  so  distribttted  tli*t  the  lorry  should  always  be  under  controt  on  slopes  np 
10  t  in  8.  whether  loaded  or  empty.  There  most  be  proper  arrangements  to  avoid 
damage  from  mud  or  dust.   Any  casings  used  must  be  easily  removable.  The 

lower  portions  of  tht*  marhinery  miisl  be  strongly  prntcctpd  and  not  less  than  18 
inches  from  the  gnuHui,  t-xirpt  tlie  driving  whirh  should        k«-pt  as  high  as 

possible.  The  lorry  lo  be  capable  uf  efficient  control,  of  steering  at  ;ill  speeds,  of 
reversing  at  low  speeds,  and  of  being  worked  and  controlled  by  one  man.  It  must 
also  be  able  to  run  for  forty-eight  hours  without  bverbauling  or  cleaning.  The 
driving  wheels  not  to  be  less  than  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  nor  less  than  9  inches 
wide  across  the  tires,  which  may  he  fitted  with  plain  diagonal  road  strips.  No  re- 
striction is  placfil  on  nature  of  (uel  or  class  of  en^'ine — steam,  internal  combustion, 
or  otherwise — except  that  oils  under  75  '  F.  dash  point  (Abels'  close  test)  must  not 
be  employed.  In  the  case  of  steam  engines,  an  alternative  arrangement  for  burning 
solid  or  oil  fuel  is  desirable,  and  the  engine  must  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association.  Mo  limit  is  placed  on  tare  weight.  In 
judging  the  merit?;  of  competing  vehicles,  the  following  points  will  tu-  considered: 
(a)  Prime  cost.  h.ivin>.;  due  regard  to  efficiency;  (/>)  distance  that  can  be  traveled  by 
the  vehicles  fully  loaded  with  5  tons,  carrying  fuel  and  water  on  the  lorry;  (<-)  econ- 
omy in  weight;  (c/)  durability;  (/)  accessibility  of  all  parts;  (/)  simplicity  of  design; 
(ei  ease  of  manipulation;  (i)  absence  of  noise,  vibration,  and  smolce. 

For  further  information,  application  should  be  made  to  the  military  attache, 
British  embassy,  'Washington. 


AMERICAN  GRAIN  BLEVATOR  AT  LEITH. 

Although  the  imports  of  grain  at  Leith  have  for  many  years 
been  a  large  and  increasing  item  in  the  trade  of  this  port  (last 
year  the  total  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats  was  about  14,000,000 
bushels),  there  has  never  been  either  a  grain  elevator  for  unloading 
vessels  or  a  warehouse  of  considerable  dimensions  for  the  storage  of 
grain.  Cargoes  are  lifted  by  the  steam-windlass  system,  removed 
to  wagons  or  cars  by  dock  laborers,  and  either  shipped  directly  from 
the  quay  to  purchasers  or  stored  in  the  small  warehouses  of  indi- 
vidual importers.  Employed  by  the  dock  commission,  an  English 
firrn  recently  constructed  a  bucket  elevator  to  be  operated  by  hy- 
draulic power  for  uidoadini^  vessels,  but  havini^  no  storati^e  house  in 
connection  with  it.  This  has  not  been  used  as  yet,  owing  to  tlefects, 
and  shipping  people  and  merchants  alike  speak  of  it  as  a  failure. 

The  construction  of  a  new  elevator  and  wareiiouse  cornl)ined  will 
now  be  undertaken.  It  is  a  private  enterprise,  authorized  by 
the  dock  commission,  from  whom  a  lease  of  the  required  ground 
has  been  obtained.  The  contract  lor  the  building  and  appliances  has 
been  let  to  Messrs.  Hotsford,  Jenks  &  Co.,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
.Not  only  will  the  elevator  and  warehouse,  int  huling  the  machinery, 
be  of  American  flesign  and  construction,  but  all  the  building  mate- 
rials, from  the  steel  and  limber  even  to  the  nails,  will  be  brought 
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from  the  United  States.  The  latest  and  best  system  lOr  lifting  the 
grain,  handling  it  in  bullc  and  weighing  it  automatically,  will  be 
used,  manual  labor  being  practically  dispensed  with.  When  work- 
ing at  full  pressure,  the  elevator  will  discharge  grain  at  the  rate 
of  S,o  jo  bushels  per  hnur.  The  warehouse  will  have  a  capacity  of 
1,000,000  bushels.  Throughout  the  new  concern,  electric  power  is 
to  be  used.  The  t  ost  of  the  elevator  and  warehouse,  together  with 
appliances,  will  be  about  ^500,000. 

KuFUs  Fleming, 
Edinburgh,  May  16^  i^oi.  Consul. 


TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY  OF  WALES. 

The  condition  of  the  Welsh  tin-plate  trade,  which  is  the  chief 
industry  of  this  district,  is  the  source  of  great  anxiety  to  local 
manufacturers.  The  cause  of  this  depression  is  attributed  to  the 
keen  competition  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  boom  pret  <'(iing 
the  adoption  of  the  tariff  u£  1S90  by  the  United  States,  the  Welsh 
tin-plate  trade  has  been  very  irregular.  AH  works  have  been  peri- 
odically idle,  although  the  reasons  given  by  the  masters  for  closing 
down  are  restriction  of  make,*'  remodeling  of  finishing  depart- 
ment," etc. 

During  the  past  five  years,  methods  of  work  in  the  tin  house  or 
finishing  department  have  undergone  a  complete  change,  and  the 
coating  of  the  black-plate  sheet  is  now  done  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  Formerly,  a  tinman,  wash  man,  greaser,  cleaner,  and 
duster  were  employed  to  coal  and  finish  the  bhu  k  plate;  the  work  is 
now  effectively  done  by  a  tinning  machine,  manipulated  by  a  tinman 
and  a  boy. 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  method  of  operating  these 
tinning,  cleaning,  and  dusting  machines: 

The  tinman  places  a  wet  biack-plaie  sheet  in  the  tinning  pot, 
which  contains  a  chemical  compound  called  "Hux;"  from  this  recep- 
tacle the  sheet,  by  means  of  guides  and  rolls,  which  I  shall  call  rolls 
No.  1,  passes  through  a  bed  of  molten  tin.  Then,  by  means  of 
guides  and  rolls  No.  2,  the  sheet  is  conducted  to  a  grease  pot,  which 
is  a  bath  of  hot  palm  oil.  From  this  bath  the  sheet,  now  thorougiiiy 
coated,  emerges  between  three  pairs  of  rolls  No.  3,  and  is  transferred 
by  the  boy  to  ilie  cleaning  machine.  In  the  cleaning  machine,  the 
tinned  sheet  is  conveyed  by  small  rollers  through  layers  of  bran, 
and  all  grease  or  oil  spots  are  removed.  The  sheet  is  finally  placed 
in  a  dusting  machine.  This  last  is  a  very  simple  affair,  consisting 
of  three  or  more  pairs  of  rollers  covered  with  sheepskin,  between 
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which  the  sheet  passes.    Tlic  latter  is  then  ready  for  the  assorting 

roum. 

This  method  of  coating  and  finishing  tin  plates  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  style.  In  addition  to  saving  time — the  whole 
process  occupying  but  a  few  seconds — labor,  and  expense,  the  firt- 
ished  article  is  better.  It  bears  a  clearer  and  more  uniform  surface; 
the  "yield,  "  also,  is  greater,  an  average  of  about  2  pounds  of  tin 
being  used  per  standard  box  of  plates. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  improvements,  Welsh  manufac- 
turers still  find  competition  keen,  and  a  new  workmen's  wage  list 
is  under  consideration,  to  replace  that  of  1874.  This  means  a  re- 
duction in  wages  of  from  19  to  70  per  cent. 

The  present  rate  of  freight  on  tin  plates  to  New  York  is  9s. 
($2. 19)  per  ton,  and  the  bulk  of  plates  shipped  to  that  port  consists 
of  iS^  by  14  oil  plates. 

Every  effort  of  shippers  is  now  concentrated  on  opening  up  new 
markets  for  this  trade  tn  the  Far  East,  and  frequent  shipments 
are  made  to  Singapore,  China,  and  Japan.  Extensive  exports  are 
also  made  to  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Griffith  W.  Frees, 
Swansea,  A/aj  yd,  ipoi.  Consul. 


BOAT-STOPPING  APPARATUS  IN  NORWAY. 

A  resident  ot  Sweden,  Count  K.  A.  Posse,  has  invented  a  boat- 
stupping  apparatus  which  will  prevent  collisions  and  facilitate  the 
maneuvering  ut  large  vessels. 

Recent  experiments  have  been  made  on  a  steam  launch  accommo- 
dating one  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  with  an  engine  t>l  indicated 
horsepower,  making  9  knots  an  hour. 

The  new  apparatus  consists  of  shutters,  applied  on  the  starboard 
and  port  sides,  about  one-fourth  of  a  boat  length  from  the  stern. 
These  can  be  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  a  lever  applied  on  the 
deck  and  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  maneuvered  by  the  helmsman. 
The  shutters  consist  of  two  quadrilateral  steel  plates,  with  special 
packiii^  boxes  in  the  so-called  shutter  houses.  Experiments  showed 
that  when  the  launch  was  going  at  full  speed,  it  could  be  stopped 
in  fifteen  seconds  at  half  a  boat  length  by  reversing  and  extending 
the  shutters.  .  ■. 

The  apparatus  may  be  applied  to  any  steamer.  The  invention 
has  been  patented  in  all  the  leading  countries. 

Victor  E.  Nelson, 

Bergen,  May  24^  it^oi,  ComuL 
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NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINES  PROM  EUROPE  TO 

GULF  PORTS. 

ROTTERDAM-HAVRE-GAL  VESTON. 

Consul  Thackara  reports  from  Havre,  May  9,  190Z: 

The  Hogan  Line,  which  has  from  time  to  ttine  been  dispatching 
freight  steamers  from  Galveston  to  Havre  and  Rotterdam  duning 
the  cotton  season,  will  inaugurate,  on  May  15  next,  an  all-year  serv- 
ice between  the  above-mentioned  ports  Through  bills  of  lading 
will  be  issued  to  Amsterdam,  Ghent,  Stettin,  and  to  Swedish  and 
Baltic  ports,  etc.,  via  Rotterdam.  The  service  will  bo  monthly  until 
the  middle  of  September,  when  it  will  be  increased  by  as  many  addi* 
tional  sailinpfs  as  the  trade  requires. 

In  addition  to  the  steamers  for  Havre  and  Rotterdam,  others  will 
be  dispatched  to  Rotterdam  via  Dunkirk  or  Bremen,  if  sufficient 
cargo  offers. 

The  following  steamers  will  compose  the  line: 


Tons. 

Mohawk  ...........   7,  8co 

Manitoba.   7.  850 

Mineola   7,  850 

Monomoy  :   7»S5a 

Montaak.»   6^000 

Mattcawan  .*   6,  000 

Masconomo   6,600 


Informalioii  about  rates,  tic.  can  bo  ulnaiiied  from  T.  Iloij^an  iNc 
Sons,  iiKinaLCL-rs,  New  York ;  Daniel  Ripley,  Galveston,  Tex.  ;  l.ang- 
st.itf.  Ehrenberg  &  Pollak,  Havre,  France;  and  Hudig  &  Blokhuy- 
zcu,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 


ANTWERP-VERACRUZ-HEW  ORLEANS. 

Vice-Consul  Murphy,  of  Frankfort,  May  4,  1901,  sends  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Berlin  South  American  Outlook,  as  follows: 

The  " Soci6t6  ties  Aflr6icurs  rcuni*>,"  of  Paris  and  Havre,  intends  in  ihc  near 
future  to  estftbliftfa  regular  steamship  connection  between  ihe  ports  of  Antwerp, 
Havre,  Habana,  Veracruz,  Tampico,  Progreso^  and  New  Orleans.  On  the  ^och  of 
each  month  a  ship  will  leave  Antwerp,  touching  at  Havre,  from  which  port  it  will 
sail  on  the  ilfi  i)f  the  fnllnwin^  month. 

The  diM  ±>hlp  i»<  expected  to  reach  New  Orleans  un  May  15,  and  will  begin  the 
home  voyage  on  June  I.  * 
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LEITH-NBW  ORLEANS-GALVESTON. 

Under  date  of  May  16,  ipoij  Consul  Fleming,  of  Edinburgh, 

says : 

The  new  dock  at  Leith.  to  he  called  the  Imperial  Dock,  which 
was  bnerty  described  in  my  annual  rejiort  for  i8(;9,*  will  be  opened 
in  June  or  July  next,  affording'  accommodation  to  the  larger  class  of 
vessels  in  the  American  and  (eastern  trades,  which  carry  from  7,000 
to  10,000  tons  of  cargo.  Socjn  after  the  opening  of  this  deep-water 
dock,  a  line  of  steamers,  consisting  of  four  vessels  of  from  8,000  to 
io,ooo  tons  burden,  will  be  established  by  the  North  Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Company,  Limited,  to  ply  between  Leith  and  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston.  The  sptrcial  object  of  this  line  is  to  carry  grain  and  cot- 
ton. These  vessels  are  to  run  during  the  season  only — that  is,  from 
September  to  March,  inclusive,  each  year.  The  lime  from  New 
Orleans  to  Leith  will  be  about  twenty-five  days. 


BRITISH   COTTON-GOODS   TRADE   IN  LATIN 

AMERICA. 

I  inclose  official  tables  of  exports  for  the  last  three  years  (1898, 
1899,  and  1900)  of  English  cotton  piece  goods  to  Latin  American 
countries. 

I  also  give,  for  comparison,  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  cotton 
piece  goods  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  same  countries 
during  the  same  period. 

The  average  price  for  all  kinds  is:  United  Kingdom,  4^  cents 
per  yard;  United  States,  5  cents  per  yard. 

These  tables  have  been  carefully  classified  and  compiled,  on  ac- 
count of  their  paramount  importance  to  our  commerce;  for,  with 
proper  effort  and  trifling  expense,  our  exports  to  those  countries 
could  be  quadrupled. 

The  relative  trade  in  question  is  as  follows,  for  the  three  years: 


Which  is  upward  of  530,000,000  yards  per  year  of  low-priced  cotton 
piece  goods,  all  of  which  we  make,  or  can  make. 

Experts — of  course  familiar  with  Spanish'-should  be.  sent  with- 
out delay  to  those  countries  to  procure  samples,  details  of  packing. 


From  the  United  Kingdom  

From  the  United  States  

Difference  against  United  States. 


I,  784, 547,  400 
198, 814, 759 

1.S85.73S.641 


No  251 


*  Sec  Cammercial  Relations,  ZB99,  Vol  II,  p.  911. 
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etc.  (which  differ  for  each  country),  and  terms  of  credit.  The 
American  terms  ui  cash  on  receipt  ot  bill  of  lading"  will  not  gain 
the  trade.     We  must  conform  to  the  customs  of  those  countries. 

William  F.  Grinnell, 
Manchester,  May  4^  ipoi.  Consul. 


UNBLEACHED  OOOOS. 


Total  iiuantity  and  vtiltic  I'f  :;tay  or  unbUa<heii  lottvu  pi i\f  goods  shipped  from  ihf  I'nitrd 
K  ingdom  to  l  atin  Ainet  icati  i  ountrirs  duriii^^  the  years  tSgS,  iSgi),  and  jgoo. 


Countrjr. 


J 'a  flit. 

]  'iirjs. 

306,600 

«8l ,600 

$10,813.  ,-6 

398.804.80 

5«,66s 

^51, 437-73 

Central  Ainrrira  

1 ',  161..301J 

i3,i85.8oo 

76,001 

4.«7i.4«> 

30.152 

M". 734-7° 

4,851,900 

30.803 

r49»9ax.79 

4,541,900 

•6,817 

<3»t904<93 

1 , 1 18, 

16,. 578 

79. 703- S3 

I. 975. 100 

14,866 

7i.-^4S.38 

Argentine  Republic  

i8i.<>s8 

895,331.60 

20, 705,300 

X5*.»'7 

740,316.04 

8.948,300 

65.504 

3t8.77$.2( 

6,989 ,900 

4*,»44 

«34.77»'4« 

<),8i  t  ,aoo 

«,ja5 

332,016.96 

14,003,000 

«9.Sn7 

43S.!^5.8« 

Country, 


1900. 


M''\i<'o  

3razit .................. 

Central  America. 


Ymrdi. 

159,200 
1,813,700 
ta,3;6,8oe 

Pern...  ..............«.......,......'    i. 090, 700 

3,733.000 
3,804,300 

«').4«<y.3«^ 
4,303,300 
11,719,800 


Colombia.................. 

Vencxucla................. 

Ar(>^enlinc  R^|Nibllc.. 

Uruguay  

Chile....  


14,65a 
85,019 

»7.95» 
ai,657 
99,693 

l6t,9QI 
38,838 
90.665 


16,886. 03 

7«.3«9-95 
4*3,744 -96 

«<>$.3W-79 
110,435.48 

734,484.66 
189,005.13 

44I,99t.>9 


This  makes  a  total  of  314,346,700  yards;  the  average  price  per 
yard  being  3^  cents. 

HLBACHEO  GOODS. 

Total  fuoHiUy  a$$d  value  0/  bkacktd  c*Um  pitte  goods  skived  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Latin  Ameriean  countries  during  the  years  /SgS,  iSgq^  and  /goo. 


C  ountry. 

1898- 

Vardt. 

Mexico   

■!3. 438, 500 

1 89, 640 

$^''^•883.06 

944, 000 

-£188.803 

i(,t8.8or>.7<j 

9. 573.900 

60 ,  » 

12,009,500 

8j,6«4 

4o6,ii^>7.53 

17.073.800 

«'7.5«>o 

610,916.73 

17.693,500 

iM.S6s 

5^6,463.57 

VpnPKuel.i  

1 07 , S  n 

524, 681. 6<) 

•6,269,400 

S6>,2;6.6i 

i.<,5iy,2<x> 

510,  .186. 59 

11,069,800 

104,666 

VJ9.J57-«>8 

843.875.43 

»,s63,30O 

181,743 

884.447-44 

Brazil  

175.405 

<-''.-'78 

.i.3i7,3<:/j.S9 

3^.434.900 

304,700 

1 ,482.82j-55 

1.8,835 

<')i6.975.5J 

10,052,000 

106.556 

i«8.5>»-77 

Affcntine  Repub]ie.».. 

37.475. »» 

4i?>987 

3.089,798.73 

31,999,900 

3V>,i46 

«,8g8,«t5.5D 
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Total  quantity  and  value  of  bUaehed  cotton  pUce  goodt^  ttt, — Continued. 


Conntfy. 


Mexico  

Centnl  Anerlai... 

Colombia  

Vene<ucU~.......«.. 


Chile , 
Argejitine  RepMblic. 


■  •  k  «  k  ■••■•••••I 


f 

ly, 178,900 

i«,8q7.«» 

<».4S3 

li>,  -S.^oo 

e » .  -f^^ 

3<5. '83-73 

18,075,500 

<^>44S 

i.-i4.7«7-33 

260,430 

>.267.333.«3 

435,040.76 

•,176,814.64 

The  total  is  S47»665,4oo  yards,  the  average  price  per  yard  being 
4^  cents. 

PRINTED  GOODS. 

TWiii/  quantity  and  vahu  0/  prinUd  cpttm  fiett  gptds  tkip^  from  the  UmUd  Kingdom 
to  Latin  Amtrieau  ewmtries  during  tkeyeart  iSgS,  tS^,  a$td  iqoo. 


Country. 

1898. 

1899. 

Yardt, 

Yarda. 

i2,8gi ,7uo 

$WS.737.4^ 

«<>.S47.8i'0 

|7«4.«44»7 

7,780,600 

62,001 

301,797.86 

14,701,300 

106,189 

%i6,768.76 

19,449.800 

157.104 

764.984.60 

«7«45>.4«> 

»30»6j6 

*»9.?3S.«S 

520.525.70 

IS,83X,/Orj 

113,460 

11.060,700 

110, ^4 J 

546.497-55 

(3,098, MX) 

»3».73* 

641,102.97 

13,461,700 

"•»445 

S76,4t«.S9 

19,836,300 

170,906 

831,714.04 

04, 108, sou 

4 //"r. 611. 01 

58,110,4011 

602,083 

a.Oy>."3'5  9« 

13,679,900 

«34.48s 

654.47>i5 

15,868.000 

7117,867.80 

Argentine  Republic... 

39,603,300 

306.351 

1,880,177.14 

48,4l7f<<» 

4S9t«» 

a,a33.8ja.83 

CotiQtry. 


Mexico ...................... 

Central  ADCfka........ 

Coiottbia.......  

Vcnciuela.........  

Peru........................... 

Chile — ...  ........... 

Bniil  

I'nigujy  

Argentine  Rep4iblic.~ 


}  rt  rt/t. 

««.93«."*' 

;CH0,4I4 

fs8s,9'/4-7J 

■^'.954.500 

»7*.a54 

8381  »74 '•'9 

8,l39i*ov 

59. 

290,491.11 

13,4^,700 

»»3.5"4 

S5-».3'*7-»« 

10,468,  X10 

««^.3-t'' 

St)6, 149. 14 

35,135.200 

:<4-'."j^ 

".''64, 498 -7' 

46,901  ,2<«> 

5«7.7»" 

■'.5I9.43S-7* 

10,191,900 

w»3.»49 

503,931.20 

44,rt6,aoo 

478,7s* 

'»3»9i846.6o 

This  makes  a  total  of  646,636,900  yards;  average  price  per  yard, 
4}4  cents. 
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DYED  GOODS. 


T^at  quantity  and  value  of  dyed  or  manufatturtd  of  dyed  yarn  totton  pitte  goods  shipptd 
from  the  UmUd  Kingdom  to  Latin  A$iuri€aH  commtries  during  tJU  years  t9tf8^  'Sgq^ 
and  igoo. 


Country. 

«•». 

J'fl  rjs. 

)  ftrdt. 

/;84.8i7 

I4ia.761.v3 

8.S94.<»o 

,040 

I496.S77.66 

«?«.3»«-S$ 

6,634,500 

71.812 

349.47309 

67, 63"; 

3i9.«45-7'' 

8.7J0.30O 

346.115.^1 

7,a36,<i(» 

7,ois,40o 

Chile   

10, 184. too 

103,835 

505, 264. 36 

18,461,100 

«7«.49« 

834.560.95 

Braatii  

449.^5 

1,188,294.7a 

j4,o85,6ow 

40«.39w 

«.9S3.3^-4J 

119,638 

io,47S,foo 

"7.73B 

57a.9ri.u7 

Argentine  Republic..... 

996, 056 

36»,il7 

«.7*S,574-88 

1900^ 

Mexico  

Cemrml  America 

Colombia..  

VcnczuelftM  

Peru. — 
Chile.... 
Brazil ... 


Afgcntine  Republic... 


Vmrdt. 

7. 10.1.. ?«> 

$471,768.14 

8.6$7,8ao 

94.»*6 

4s8.a64.17 

3.  SOVf  MO 

3i.^i 

iSt, 1^.35 

8 , iya , 300 

79. -=3^5 

385,611 .7? 

6.733t*«> 

84.7a4 

4»«.309-34 

aS.63S.fco 

5«S.97» 

t,SS7.*77.73 

:;i  .382,4')'> 

' 

8.7*7.600 

113,708 

548.493.4* 

474»«J» 

This  makes  a  total  of  375,880,600  yards;  average  price  per  yard, 
cents. 

TOTAL  COTTON  GOODS. 

7'otal  ijuantity  and  rvalue  ef  cotton  f>ifre  -^'ornh  o  f  nl!  kiudi  shifyf't.i  front  ilu  United  /king- 
dom to  Latin  American  countries  during  the  years  iSg8,  iScfg,  and  /goo. 


Country. 

1898. 

iardM* 

Vardt* 

43,606,200 

f I ,942,395-34 

48,368,000 

;£439.8ia 

$'.«40. 345.09 

48,010,000 

l,88s.«77*J 

46,084,400 

356.693 

».7J$.«46.48 

Brazil  

2118,450,700 

1.967,167 

9.573.2«8.2o 

132,561 ,600 

>.  359. 838 

6,617, 651 .6a 

Affcmine  Republic... 

124, 174,800 

» .274.409 

6,201,911.39 

«30.6i5,4«» 

1,368,410 

6.659. 367.16 

Central  America  

33,04^,700 

^33.525 

<.<36,449  41 

44.9»S.Jt» 

3'6.'9S 

1.538.762.96 

33.872,100 

270,646 

«.3»7.«J98-75 

42,806,000 

3«4.567 

1,530,840.30 

37.995.SOo 

340.554 

i.657.3<^-"4 

36,356,800 

346.088 

1.684.237.25 

53,459.700 

464.159 

3,258.829.77 

74  -S'S  <,(/<» 

613,646 

2,986,308. 25 

Uruguay   • 

45, 160,900 

448,462 

3,182.440.3a 

42.678,000 

4».")» 

>.«S4>  (73.96 

'Avenge  price  per  ymid,  4H  centa. 
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Tctal  quanHty  and  vaitu  of  cotton pit€e  goods  of  tUl  Hnds^  ric.— Continued. 


Coiiatiy. 


Mexico ...»   .........  »«...tlt.M««MM.«......M»** 

Colombia.......................!..  

Hra/il  

Argcniinc  Re|Miblic.....  

Central  America...............  

V'cnciuela ........... ..................................... 

Peru.........   

Chile  ......   

Uruguay  


1 ,  ig6,  ^(>8 

5,8^1.784,21 

7.fioi,i7i.a7 

58,866,800 

4J,S9'5.8oo 

'.707. 557 -S-* 

37.614,700 

301 ,463 

1,467,069.68 

98,013 1^"** 

4.858, tis-os 

34J«4«> 

•-\vc^;^^c  price  per  yard,  ccnis. 


AMERU  AN    PIKCE  GOODS. 


TWif/  ^uanHty  and  value  of  cotton  piece  i^oods  of  all  kinds  shipped  from  the  United 
States  lo  Latin  Amerietin  countries  during  the  years  tSgS,  tSgg,  and  tgoo. 


Country* 

1899. 

VmrdsJ* 

7.448.585 

<>.044.a()i 

IS37.2  20 

5355.53' 

'>.954.587 

3«i. 7-'7 

7.3'4.'^S4 

3^i,'^3' 

4,947. 8«a 

a75.3oa 

Bfwtll  

i>.,446,  148 

467,^,^1 

4»3S©|873 

j,8Q4.i.* 

J,I(>7,JI2 

iy>,6ia 

1 1 ,  «A» .  8 1  J 

484.^88 

•5.3&9.V49 

^J59.8*4 

14,870,608 

788.644 

Other   Sovth  American 

countries  

<.40».a3q 

»« .9^3.59$ 

3-».874.>>8i 

1 .77J,7fM 

*Averai;e  price  per  yard,  5  cents. 


GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA  IN  1900. 


Vice-Consul  Murphy  writes  from  Frankfort,  May  4,  1901: 
Germany's  trade  with  the  principal  South  American  republics 
during  the  last  two  years  was: 

Imports. 


Country. 


I 

AfKcniinc  Republic   ji4,6tio,wMi  , 

*Mi.t...............................f.............i.t  •    I    1 15, 5^^.^^^ 

Chile  I  3f;.4t.)...«> 

IVru   6,9tju,o«> 


iBoq. 


Uruguay.... 
Venezuela , 


1^,400,000 

'^,700,0011 


fS5.7i4.8«« 
j7, 489,000  . 

-•  t ,  ^77 ,  joci 

3,665. 

1,  v^.6oo 


.\farkt. 

41  ,O0i<,MOU 

()  j,  400.000 

4, 100,000 
t3,tf»,OOD 

g, 400,000 


$4'!, 21^1  ,IJ<II> 

11,658,000 

975.*J«> 
i,ai7,8oo 
i,>37,MO 
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Exports, 


Couatty. 

1899. 

Marks. 

>l5.»3*.oOo 

10,876,600 

46.500,000 

39,900,000 

9,496,>oo 

a8, 100,000 

9,^00,000 

»,3SS,Mo 

i,S3s,6o(^ 

T  * 

>-   rLI^l].i\        ••••«•««»•*«••«■••«■•■•■•*»•••«••■««•«•••*■**•* •  •  • 

I J  ,<jou,ocx> 

10,400,000 

5,000,000 

1,190,000 

4,000,000 

9S<.ooo 

From  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  Germany's  trade  with  the 
Argentinr  Rcjnihiit .  Brazil,  and  Chile  is  already  very  considerable, 
its  imporib  from  thrse  three  Republics  in  1900  beini^  valued  at  $105,- 
000,000  and  its  ixjxtrts  thereto  at  $35,000,000.  Recent  increases 
in  shipping  facilities  l)et\vecn  Hamburg  and  Bremen  and  South 
American  ports  will  no  doubt  materially  alter  the  above  figures  in 
1901  in  Germany  s  favor. 


CEMENT  IN  CANADA,  LATIN  AMERICA,  AND  THE 

WEST  INDIES. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  resident  of  Ohio,^  a  Depart- 
ment instruction  was  sent,  under  date  of  November  26,  1900,  to 
certain  consular  officers  in  Canada,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies,  requesting  information  relative  to  the  cement  trade. 
The  answers  that  have  been  received  are  given  below. 

CANADA. 

Consul-General  Turner  writes  from  Ottawa,  December  28,  1900: 
The  total  imports  of  Portland  cement  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  were  1,31a,  170  cwts., 
and  for  the  four  months  from  July  1  to  October  31,  1900,  832,364 
cwts.  This  importation  was  divided  as  follows:  From  Great  Brit- 
ain, 398,265  cwts.;  United  States,  55,668  cwts.;  Germany,  140,569 
cwts.;  Belgium,  233,902  cwts.;  all  other  countries,  3,960  cwts.  I 
am  informed  by  the  customs  authorities  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
cement  imported  from  Great  Britain  is  of  German  or  Belgian 
manufacture. 

The  preferential  duty  in  favor  ot  l'".iij.(lan<l  is  33/<j  per  cent;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  very  little  strictly  linglish  cement  is  con- 
sumed in  Canada.  From  all  information,  1  should  say  that  more 
Belgian  cement  is  sold  than  any  other. 

*To  whom  Advahcb  Shbbth  faave  been  sent. 
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The  wholesale  price  per  barrel  of  400  pounds  is  about  $2,$$; 
the  retail  price,  about  1^3. 

The  largest  importers  arc  Bellhouse,  Dillon  k  Co.,  of  Montreal. 

It  is  said  that  greater  quantities  of  Portland  cement  would  be 
purchased  from  the  United  States,  were  it  not  for  the  high  railway 
rates.  Foreign  cement,  is  brought  entirely  by  vessels,  and  the  rates 
are  much  cheaper  It  can  be  landed  in  Ottawa  for  about  one-third 
less  than  cement  brought  from  the  United  States. 

The  long  duration  of  winter  is  a  great  drawback  to  a  larger 
consumption  of  Portland  cement  in  Canada.  Fur  five  or  six  months 
of  each  year«  cement  can  not  be  used  for  outdoor  work. 


BRITISH  COL,UMBIA. 

Under  date  of  December  15,  1900,  Consul  Smith,  of  Victoria, 

says : 

The  imports  of  Portland  cement  into  this  district  have  increased 
largely  during  the  past  few  years,  having  risen  since  1S97  from  1,000 
barrels  to  10,000  barrels.  During  the  present  year,  the  receipts  were 
somewhat  over  the  latter  amount.  In  addition,  there  have  been 
.'.bout  2,500  barrels  brought  here  by  British  naval  vessels,  for  use  at 
the  Esquimau  naval  station,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  custom- 
house returns.  The  value  of  the  registered  imports  of  Portland 
cement  into  this  district  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was 
$14,718. 

The  cement  used  here  is  almost  exclusively  of  English  manufac- 
ture. It  is  brought  around  Caj)e  Horn  in  sailing  vessels  as  ballast 
at  nominal  rates  of  freight,  largely  by  ships  which  have  carried  sal- 
mon from  this  port  to  England  and  would  otherwise  return  to  Vic- 
toria without  cargoes.  For  this  reason,  much  of  the  cement  used  in 
Seattle  and  other  nearby  American  cities  is  supplied  from  Victoria. 

The  lowest  price  at  which  Portland  cement  has  been  sold  here 
during  the  present  year  is  $3.30  per  barrel  of  400  pounds,  in  large 
quantities,  the  average  being  $3.35  per  barrel;  in  small  quantities, 
$3.50  to  $3.65  per  barrel  is  the  market  price. 

The  principal  importers  of  Portland  cement  in  this  city  arc  R.  P. 
Rithet  &  Co.,  Limited  ;  Robert  Ward  &  Co. ;  Hudson  Bay  Company; 
Simon  Leiser  &  Co.  ;  and  Thomas  Earle. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good.  Then*  arc  two  daily  boats  from 
Puget  Sound  and  a  triweekly  service  via  I'oi  i  .Vnu^elcs.  There  is 
also  direct  sleanicr  connection  with  San  l-'rancisco  c\er)-  I'll'th  clay. 

The  matter  ot  mtrfnlnrlng  Portland  ccincnL  ini<»  Vancouver 
Island  is  largely  one  of  freights,  which  arc  nearly  prohibitive.  The 
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rate  from  St.  Paul  to  Victoria  Is  80  cents  per  100  pounds,  which 
would  be  $3.20  per  barrel, .  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  St.  Paul  from  any  interior  point  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadian  duty  of  i2}4  cents  per  100  pounds. 

An  American  syndicate,  composed  largely  of  owners  of  cement 
works  in  Chicago  and  Scvr  York,  has  recently  boughl  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sidney,  on  Vanmuver  Island,  where  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  start  a  large  Portland-cement  factory*  It  is  said  that 
an  abundance  of  clay,  containing  the  necessary  properties  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  article,  has  been  discovered  at  that  point. 
These  works  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  next  year.  The  out- 
put at  first  will  be  300  barrels  per  day,  but  this  will  be  gradually 
increased  until  a  maximum  of  2,000  barrels  per  day  is  reached. 

In  view  of  contemplated  city  improvements,  the  use  of  Portland 
cement  will,  no  doubt,  be  largely  increased  during  the  coming  year. 
It  is  believed  the  consumption  in  1901  will  reach  nearly  30,000 
barrels. 

I  regret  to  say  that  until  reduced  freight  rates  are  obtained,  the 
prospect  is  not  favorable  for  building  up  a  trade  in  this  district  for 
cement  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 


NBW  BRUNSWICK. 

Consul  Myers  writes  from  St.  John,  November  30,  1900: 
The  amount  of  Portland  cement  imported  annually  at  this  port 
is  about  10,000  barrels  of  350  pounds  each. 

The  wholesale  price  is  $1.75  to  $2.9$  per  barrel,  duty  included, 
and  the  retail  price,  $2,2$  to  $9.75  per  barrel. 
The  chief  importers  arc: 

Alfred  Mills,  No.  1 1  Mill  street,  St.  John. 
Randolph  &  Baker,  Randolph  street,  St.  John. 
J.  Willard  Smith,  No.  6  Ward  street.  St.  John. 
John  Taylor,  No.  8  Nelson  street,  St.  John. 
Shipping  facilities:  Either  by  vessels  from  European  ports  and 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  or  by  rail  from  the  latter  cities 
and  points  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Maine  Central  railroads. 

The  rate  of  duty  is  i2}2  cents  per  100  pounds,  weight  of  bag, 
barrel,  or  cask  being  included  in  the  charge. 

Belgium  and  Fnerland  su{>ply  the  greater  part  of  the  Portland 
cement  used  here.  Cement  imported  in  barrels  finds  the  readiest 
sale.  That  from  the  United  States  is  parked  generally  in  sacks, 
and  for  this  reason  is  not  so  favorably  regarded. 
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ONTARIO. 

Consul  Seweli  writes  from  Toronto,  February  12,  1901: 
For  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  very  little  Portland  cement 
imported  into  this  part  of  Canada,  Canadian  factories  having^  sup- 
plied the  demand.  There  are  four  new  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cement  in  course  of  construction  in  Ontario.  Their  product 
will  be  on  the  market  this  spring,  and  the  result  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  large  overproduction  of  this  article. 

There  are  three  grades  of  Portland  cement  sold  here,  ranging 
from  $2  to  $2.60  per  barrel,  in  carload  lots.  The  retail  price  is  from 
$2.50  to  $3  per  barrel. 


MEXICO. 

Consul-General  Barlow  writes  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  under 
<l;ite  of  December  18,  1900: 

I  give  below  a  translation  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  reply  to  my  request  for  statistics  of  imports  of  Portland 
cement: 

/m/tfrAsAM,  /[*tai  jm$r  /S^^i^oo,  of  t*m9um  Hme^  kydrauHt  Hmtt  and  Portland 


<.'ountry  uf  origin. 


Wcighu 


Germany  

Austria  

Relginoi .... — .......................... ......................... 

Spain  

United  Suies...  [  4,177,032 

luly    

Bngland  


Value. 


ToUi  I  a6, 841, 183 


Kiltfgrams. 

P«umdt.  1 

Mfxicam. 

5,076.987 

1 1 , 19^,726  1 

$63,8ia 

18,000 

39.683 

180 

9,163,682 

41  •47* 

7».783 

158. a53 

1.355 

4.>77.o32 

9, 308, 68$ 

64.447 

474.9«<> 

1,043,006 

4.417 

18,000 

39.683 

300 

13.847.843 

»8, 334. 355 

97.9»S 

16,841,183 

59,170.073 

373, 81a 

I/,  s. 
$  JO,  375 
M 

■9*743 


It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  quAntfty  and  value  of  cement  imported ,  "be- 
cause the  Mexican  custonis  tariff  includes,  in  the  same  schedule  number,  comrwon 
lime,  hydraulic  lime,  and  Portland  cement. 

The  prices  of  Portland  cement  in  this  city  are  as  follows :  W  H  o  \  e  - 
sale,  $8.50  to  $9  Mexican  currency  ($4-04  to  $4.28)  per  barrel  ;  re- 
tail, $to  to  $ri  Mexican  currency  ($4.76  to  $5.23)  per  barrel 

The  consumption  of  Portland  cement  in  the  City  of  Mexico  ru^ns 
from  500  to  600  tons  per  month  and  is  steadily  increasing: 

Shipping  facilities  to  this  city  from  the  United  Stales  are  «^3^cel- 
lent,  being  by  the  Mexican  Central,  Mexican  lnternationa.1,  aoU 
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Mexican  National  railways  overland  and  the  New  York  and  Cuba 
Mail  and  Steamship  Company,  with  regular  weekly  sailings  from 
New  York  via  V^eracruz. 

NAMBS  OF  IMPORTERS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

Luis  Anciaux  &  Co.,  Tarasquillo  2. 
R.  Boker  &  Co.,  Pte  Espiritu  Santo  4. 
Bt  Iga  Drogueria,  Pte  Espiritu  Santo  8. 
Desvemine  &  Co.,  1  Pte  San  Francisco  la. 
E.  Dutour  &  Co.,  San  Agusttn  8. 
Valentin  Elcoro  &  Co.,  Cadena  24. 
A.  Grim  wood  &  Co.,  Capuchinas  8. 
W.  C.  O'Brien,  Cadena  17. 
Jose  Watson,  Cadena  1 1. 
C.  B.  Woods,  Tacubayo, 


BRITISH  HONDURAS. 


Under  date  of  December  5,  1900,  Consul  Avery  writes  from 

Belize: 

The  importations  of  cement  into  this  colony  during  1897,  1898, 
and  1899  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


itoa   

la^ .. —  


To««l. 


7*9 


ProB 
United 
Sutcs. 


»7r 


In  1898,  there  were  under  construction  in  Belize  a  new  iron 
bridge,  a  brick  post-office,  and  a  schoolhouse,  so  that  the  demand 
for  cement  was  unusually  larg^e.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  there  will 
be  a  great  call  for  this  artit  ic  until  the  proposed  railway  is  besi^un. 

Very  little  cement  is  used  in  the  construction  of  liuiidinjL^s  here, 
and  none  at  all  at  present  in  pui)lic  works.  The  houses  in  Belize  are 
buill,  as  a  rule,  on  posts,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6  feet,  and  gen- 
erally a  flooring  of  cement  several  inches  in  thickness  is  spread  on 
the  grcnind  covered  by  the  building. 

Formerly,  cement  was  entered  free  of  duty,  but  at  present  the 
charge  is  1  2 '^2  per  cent. 

The  wholesale  price  is  about  ^3.  50  per  barrel  and  the  retail  ^4. 

The  chief  importers  of  building  materials  in  Belize  are  W.  G. 
Aikman  &  Co.;  John  Harley;  and  the  Belize  Estate  and  Produce 
Company. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Consul  Caldwell  wriies  from  San  Jos^,  January  8,  1901: 
Imparts  of  ttmtnt  far  iSqS,  tSgq,  nnd  titvtH  momtks  cf  igoo. 


Couniry  from  which  im- 
ported. 

1899- 

Eleven  months  of  1900. 

United  StAtCB*»**»»«»«««a«««Maaa> 

Kilogratnt. 
240,500 
i».86o 

Poundt. 
306.315 

A  tlflgra  mi. 
>6s,6io 

t,OQ0 

Pounds. 

585,564 
J,  J04 

937 

KHfigramt. 
318,630 
208,694 
tOiOpO 

I'oumdt. 
70a. 4$« 
460,087 

74,530 

18,897 

i8,cx» 

|8,QOO 

41,660 
3».«3 
».«3 

B38,S4« 

9M.M9 

t,469«9i9 

I  am  informed  that  a  large  part  of  the  cement  imporloil  from  the 
United  Stales  within  the  past  year  or  so  was  of  English  or  Grr man 
manufacture,  li  ii^ht  in  bond  in  the  United  States  and  brought  to 
Limon  via  New  Orleans  by  the  Limon  Improvement  Company. 
What  this  amounted  to,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  the  quantity  of  United  States  cement  imported  is  much 
smaller  than  the  official  figures  indicate. 

The  market  here  is  small  and  can  be  easily  ovcrliKidcd.  Mer- 
chants can  not  afford  to  carry  large  stocks.  Of  late,  German 
exporters  have  been  sending  cement  in  iron  barrels,  which,  perhaps, 
is  one  reason  why  they  have  secured  the  greater  share  of  this  trade. 
A  quick-setting  cement  is  demanded  here;  slow-setting  cement  does 
not  give  good  results 

The  Atlas  Steamship  Company  has  a  line  of  steamers  from  New 
York  to  Limon,  sailing  each  week.  The  United  Fruit  Company 
and  the  Camors- Weinlierger  Company  run  steamers  from  New 
Orltuins  to  Limon,  makinii^  weekly,  and  sometimes  semiweekly.  trips. 
The  Pacitic  Mail  Cimipany's  steamers  sail  twice  a  month  frt>m  San 
Francisco  for  Punla  .\ri-nas.  on  the  Pacific  roast:  and  recently  a 
line  of  German  stean1eI^  extended  its  service  to  San  Francisco. 

Railway  freights  frdm  Limon  to  San  Jf^>se  (102  miles),  on  through 
bills  of  lading,  are  5i.S5..so  in  Costa  Rica  money  per  1,000  kilograms, 
or,  on  a  barrel  ot  .joo  pounds,  abont  $7  Costa  Rica  (at  present  rates 
of  exc  hange,  about  $3.18  in  American  gold). 

Cement  retails  in  San  Jose  at  $22  or  ^23  per  barrel  of  400  pounds, 
or  abovit  5i  1 .  15  in  Unitfd  States  gold.  Custom-house  dues  are  i 
cent  per  kilogram,  to  which  must  be  added  cents  pf^r  kilogram 
wharfage  and  special  theater  tax,  making  z%  cents  per  kilogram, 
or  a  little  over  i  tent  in  United  States  gold. 
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The  leadinc^  importers  in  San  Jos6  are: 
Rohrmoser  6i  Co. 
Basigo  &  Alvarado. 
W.  Steinvorth  &  Hermanos. 
Juan  Knohr,  hijos. 
Miguel  Macaya. 
Andr^,  Wahle  &  Co. 
Juan  De  Yongh. 
United  Fruit  Company. 


GUATEMALA. 

Consul-General  McNally  sends  the  following  from  Guatemala, 
January  23,  1901 : 

During  the  past  year,  about  4,000  100-pound  barrels  of  cement 

were  Imported  into  this  consular  district. 

The  wholesale  price  is  $10  per  barrel;  the  retail  price,  $12. 

The  principal  importers  of  Portland  cement  in  Guatemala  City 
are: 

J.  Van  de  Putte. 

B.  Kstupinian. 

Herman  Laeisz. 

Koch,  Hageman  I'vf  Co. 

Alberto  Wilhelm,  Reialliuleu. 

Laeisjr  &  Co.,  Retalhuleu. 

George  Gebhardt,  Retalhuleu. 

Groeble,  Hurtes  &  Co.,  in  Quezahmango. 

Cement  and  other  goods  may  be  sent  to  Guatemala  via  Panama 
or  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacihc  side  and  via  gulf  steamers  on  the 
Atlantic. 

Nearly  all  t)ie  cement  imported  into  Guatemala  comes  from 
Germany,  as  the  high  freight  rates  from  the  United  States  make 
competition  impossible. 


SALVADOR. 

Consul  Jenkins  writes  from  San  Salvador,  January  7,  1901,  as 
follows : 

The  amount  of  Portland  cement  imported  into  Salvador  can  not 
be  stated  with  accuracy,  as  the  bureau  of  statistics  was  abolished  by 
the  present  Government  shortly  after  it  came  intn  power.  T  have 
ascertained,  however,  from  reliable  sources,  that  the  annual  impor- 
tation is  about  1,500  tons.  The  principal  {>oints  of  exportation  are 
San  Francisco  and  Hamburg;  that  which  corTies  from  San  Francisco 
consists  largely  of  cement  landed  under  bond,  manufactured  chiefly 
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in  Belgium,  and  varies  in  price  from  $1.75  tu  $2.^0  per  barrel,  while 
that  imported  fr(»m  Hamburg  is  principally  German  and  Belgian 
cement  Very  little,  if  any,  of  this  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Goods  ordered  from  San  Francisco  reach  here  in  thirty  days  from 
the  date  the  order  is  receivetl,  while  the  time  from  Hamburg,  via  the 
Straits  of  Magellan^  is  seventy-five  days.  Freight  rates  are  in  favor 
of  Hamburg. 

Cement  is  free  of  all  customs  duties  and  taxes  and  retails  at 
^22.50  to  $23.50  silver  ($9.86  to  $10,29)  {)er  barrel. 

Cement  coming  from  bonded  warehouses  is  said  to  be  inferior  to 
that  imported  from  Harnl)urg. 

I  have  noticed  that  certain  brands  received  here  arc  packed  in 
iron  cases;  tfiis  method  is  preferred  by  dealers. 
The  principal  imporit  i >  arc: 
Perich,  Saprissa  &  Cia. 
Altmark  &.  Mugdan. 
Salvador  Railway  Company. 
Berkeicld  vSc  Rohde. 
Balette  &  Goens. 
These  importers  have  branch  houses  and  c«irrespondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  Republic,  with  headquarters  in  San  Salvador. 


WEST  INDIES. 

ANTIOUA. 

Consul  Galbraith,  of  Antigua,  February  6,  1901,  says: 
There- is  not  a  large  market  for  Portland  cement  in  Antigua. 
What  is  imported  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  from  Barba^ 
dos.  There  are  no  buildings  of  any  importance  requiring  cement 
being  erected.  The  only  demand  is  from  sugar  plantations,  and, 
owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  this  industry,  cheaper  materials 
have  been  substituted.  The  imports  for  1900,  which  are  much 
greater  than  those  for  many  years  past,  are  no  index  to  the  con- 
sumption of  this  material  here,  the  greater  portion  having  been 
imported  by  the  Government  to  finish  the  Wallings  waterworks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  Portland  cement  into 
this  colony  for  the  past  four  years : 


Prooi— 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

i 

yuanlUy.j  Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United  Statn...... 

Ilarrels.  ^ 

•79  1  $420.00 
340  j  800.00 

Barrttt. 

4»7 
85 

$1,500.00 
320.00 
.......«.««.. 

Barrels. 
lo 

|8so.oo 

J30.00 
..........I *«.. 

Harrels. 

«.4«S 
10 

3,640.00 
30.00 
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The  wholesale  price  is  $1.44  per  barrel  of  400  pounds.  The  retail 
price  is  $3.60  per  barrel. 

The  following  are  the  principal  importers: 
G.  W.  Bennett,  Bryson  &  Co.,  Limited. 

D.  N.  Rannie  &  Co. 
A.  J.  Camacho  &  Co. 
Manoel  Gomes  &  Co. 
A.  McAdam. 

Till*  Ouebcc  line  of  steamers,  which  runs  from  New  York  to  this 
island  every  ten  days,  would  be  the  cheapest  way  for  our  manu- 
facturers to  forward  cement  to  this  market.  The  freight  would  be 
abottt  one-half  of  what  it  is  from  Europe. 

Other  thinu;s  beinpf  equal,  !  see  no  reason  why  this  market  should 
not  be  controlled  by  the  I'nited  States.  Business  houses  here  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  ordering  cement  from  their  European  agents, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  push  the  sale  uf  their  goods  on  this  island. 


BAHAMAS. 

The  following,  dated  December  20,  1900,  has  been  received  from 
Consul  McLain,  of  Nassau: 

The  quantity  of  Portland  cement  used  in  the  Bahamas  is  small, 
averaging  probably  not  over  400  barrels  per  annum.  During  the 
year  1899,  however,  a  much  larger  amount  was  imported  for  use  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  Colonial  Hotel.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
special  importation. 

Cement  is  sold  here  at  $4.50  per  barrel,  or  at  8  cents  per  quart 
retail. 

Importers  of  this  article  are: 

Tlie  (leneral  Hardware  Company. 
The  lronmoiiL,r,.i y  Company. 
Messrs.  John  S.  George  &  Co. 
R.  \V.  H.  Weech. 
Thad.  G.  Johnson. 
ShippintC  fai  ilities  from  New  York  art-  very  good,  there  being  a 
regular  monthly  service  of  three  steamers.    The  freight  charges  are 
80  cents  per  barre  l  of  400  pounds. 

The  duty  on  cement  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
No  Portland  cement  of  Tnited  Statrs  manufacture  worth  men- 
tionin^C  is  u^cd  hrre.  Most  of  it  is  of  German  make,  and  is  either 
im|)ortr(l  direct  or  purchased  in  bond  in  New  York.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  I'nited  States  cement  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  for- 
eiL;n.  but  dealers  claim  that  the  German  article  is  cheaper;  hence 
its  control  of  this  market. 
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I  would  suggest  that  our  manufacturers  correspond  with  the 
above-mentioned  firms,  and  if  satisfactory  prices  can  be  offered,  I  see 
no  reason  why  our  cemeni  can  n<>i  supplant  the  foreign  article. 

Any  communications  addressed  to  this  consulate  will  receive 
careful  consideration. 


DUTCH  WB8T  INDIES. 

Consul  Cheney,  of  Cura9ao,  December  21,  1900,  reports: 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  how  much 
Portland  cement  is  used  in  this  colony,  but  the  amount  is  not  large. 
The  Dutch  Government  is  itself  the  largest  customer,  using  it  in 
various  public  works.  The  cement  is  all  of  German  origin,  the  Ger- 
mans having  displaced  the  English  product  by  their  lower  price. 
English  cement,  however,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  better. 

"The  cost  of  cement  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  is  approximately  $1.50  per 
barrel  of  about  375  pounds.  The  cost  here,  including  duty,  which 
is  3  per  cent  only,  is  about  $2.50.  It  is  sold  at  wholesale  for  fa.So 
per  barrel  and  at  retail  for  I3. 

The  dealers  are: 

Leon  V.  Leyba  &  Co. 
C.  Winkel  &  Zonen. 
Maduro,  Jr.  &  Co. 
S.  E.  L.  Maduro  &  Sons. 

United  States  products  are  gradually  replacing  those  of  Europe 
in  this  colony,  and  I  think  that  samples  sent  to  any  of  these  firms 
may  result  in  orders. 

Shipping  facilities  are  excellent  and  favor  our  manufactures. 
The  Red  **D"  Line  dispatches  a  steamer  every  Saturday,  while  the 
German  boats  come  only  once  a  month.  The  passage  of  the  German 
vessels  is  also  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  American. 

I  will  cooperate  with  any  United  States  company  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability  in  trying  to  introduce  our  Portland  cement  here. 


HAITI. 

Deputy  Consul  Battiste  sends  the  following  from  Port  au  Prince, 
December  17,  igoo: 

The  importation  of  I*(>rtland  cement  into  tliis  island  has  f.Ulen 
off  considoral)ly  durini^  the  past  few  years,  on  account  of  the  severe 
financial  distress  whicli  lias  Ixreu  v.t  ii^lnng  on  the  country.  While 
some  years  back  from  4,000  to  5,000  barrels  were  received  annually 
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at  this  port,  the  importation  is  now  only  between  1,500  and  a,ooo 
barrels. 

The  price  paid  here  is  $10  (Haitian  currency)  per  barrel. 

The  principal  importers  in  this  city  are: 
Green  Knabel  k  Co. 
£.  F.  Mevs. 
Barbancourt  &  Co. 
L.  Mevs  &  Co. 
R.  Stark. 
Georges  Reigner. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good.  There  are  three  lines  of  steamers, 
one  plying  weekly  and  the  other  two  fortnightly  between  New  York 
and  the  different  ports  of  this  island.  The  freight  charged  on 
cement  is  80  cents  per  barrel.  The  customs  dues  are  2$  cents  per 
barrel,  with  50  per  cent,  33>^  per  cent,  and  35  per  cent  surtax. 

The  cement  imported  here  comes  from  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  but  principally  from  the  latter  county,  via  New  York.  * 

I  am  informed  that  recently  an  importation  of  United  States 
cement  was  made  here,  and  that  while  the  quality  gave  no  cause  for 
complaint,  fault  was  found  in  the  packing.  The  barrels  were  not 
tight  enough,  and  the  staves  were  too  light  and  not  sufficiently 
hooped  to  stand  the  rough  handling  to,  which  they  were  subjected 
in  the  transfer  from  the  steamer  to  the  lighters  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  shore.    As  a  result,  much  loss  was  incurred. 

Another  drawback  to  the  importation  of  United  States  cement 
is  the  term  of  credit;  the  German  merchants  grant  six  months, 
while  the  Americans  only  allow  sixty  days. 

The  marks  imported  are  the  Stettin  Bredower  Eagle**  brand, 
costing  $1,6$  to  $1.70  per  barrel  in  New  York;  the  Keystone**  and 
"Blue  Anchor,"  costing  $1.65. 

Attention  is  being  turned  of  late  to  the  construction  of  stone 
buildings,  and  naturally  cement  is  largely  used. 


MARTINIQUB. 

Vice-Consul  Testart  writes  from  Martinique,  January  28,  1901: 
The  receipts  of  Portland  cement  in  1900  were  as  follows: 

Barrels. 

From  Marseilles   9t38o 

From  Bordeaux   SO 

Total...  9*430 

Wholesale  prices  vary  from  12  to  x a. 50  francs  ($2.31  to  $2.41) 
per  barrel  and  retail  prices  from  14  to  16  francs  ($2-70  to  $3.08), 
according  to  the  demand  and  the  stock  on  hand. 
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The  only  impcjrters  are: 

G.  Duplan  &  Co.,  of  St.  Pierre. 
Caniinade  Brothers,  Si.  Pierre. 

Both  of  these  firms  have  branch  houses  at  Fort  de  France. 

Frequent  arrivals  from  iMarseilles,  the  principal  shipping  port  to 
this  island,  facilitate  trade  in  this  article.  The  freight  charges  are, 
on  an  averai^e,  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  ton. 

The  cement  in  use  is  known  as  the  '* half-slow  process."  It  is 
also  termed  "artificial  cement,"  and  is  of  the  Komain  lioyer  and 
Thurau  brands,  the  former  bein^  preferred. 

Other  grades  received  are:  "  Desmarles,  "  "  Lonquety,"  that  from 
the  '*Soci^t6  Desvoise,"  etc.;  but  these,  owing  to  their  high  price 
in  France,  are  imported  only  in  small  quantities: 

The  duty  on  cement  is  as  follows: 


Dcacriptlon. 


! inpr^r  ix  Jn-ni  I  rdnCf. 

OifferentUtl  or  antoniB  duty.......... 

Munictpiil  iir  nctrut  duty  

l'<ick«|[e  dueii.  


Unit. 


Duty. 


Duly-  per 
twirel.* 


Total—., 


tft<tiv«  •/ f^rU, 
Or^finary  iund: 

DilferentUl  or  custam*  daiy — ..... 

Municipal  or  i>ctrol duty......"-..  

Package  due^.  

Whaf^a|^^  duciL............................. 

Toul  


Uftlf<«lowi 

Differential  or  customs  ihity, 
MuoidiwJ  or  ocuoi  duty  

Wtertecc  dneft.................... 

Tbul  


loaldloKrKmat  ffrow  weight. 

 <lo  

Bttrrtl  

......wdo  


100  ktlof^mt  groM  w«lgbt. 

 do  

Barrel  

 4o  


100  Ulof  rams  g:rois  wdyhu 

......4lo.....   

Barrel.....  

.....Mdo  


so 


so 
SO 
15 


L If  mis. 


9-5« 
3.8 


9-S» 
3.8 


17. M 
3« 


17. M 
3.8 


7i 

1  (..•.^ 

■5  .  ;  1 

50 

9.5a 

17.14 

»5 

a. 8$ 

a.S$ 

90 

3.B 

J.» 

49*5 

*  Of  tSo  kilo|;rains  {,y/>.%  pounds).  f  aao  pounds. 

The  imports  above  referred  to — 9.430  barrels — ^are  unusually 
large,  those  for  1898  being  3,908  barrels  and  for  iS(;9  5,935  barrels. 
The  increase  is  due  to  the  reconstruction  at  l-'orl  de  France  of 
seventy-odd  buildine^s  destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1900. 

I  may  add  that  if  the  "half-slow-process  "  cement  could  be  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  and  sold  at  the  rales  mentioned 
herein,  a  trial  would  very  probably  show  favorable  results.  1  would 
therefore  suggest  a  bmall  shipment — say  10  barrels — to  either  of  th^ 
merchants  referred  to. 
No  251  7 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Consul  Mayer  writes  from  Buenos  Ayres,  January  19,  1901: 
The  import  of  cement  into  this  consular  district  from  July  31 » 

1899,  to  January  i,  1900,  amounted  to  $92,000;  from  January  i, 

1900,  to  July  31,  1900,  $100,550, 

Wholesale  prices  are  from  $1.90  to  $3  per  barrel,  containing  from 
120  to  t8o  kilograms  (264  to  396.8  pounds).  Retail  prices  of  French 
cement  per  barrel  of  120  kilograms  (264  pounds),  $2.40  gold;  retail 
prices,  English  cement,  per  barrel  of  180  kilograms  (396.8  pounds), 
$4^1$  geld. 

The  importers  here  are: 
J.  J.  Drysdale. 
Thomas  Drysdale  &  Co. 
Dellacoppa  &  Co. 
C.  Rubens  &  Co. 
The  shipping  facilities  are  good. 

There  is  very  little  United  States  cement  in  this  market,  as  our 
manufacturers  have  no  agency  here.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  write 
letters,  but  if  United  States  cement  can  be  offered  here  and  credit 
be  given  tn  reliable  parties,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  of 
success.  The  Germans,  French,  and  English  control  the  cement 
business  by  giving  credit. 


CHILE. 

Consul  Caplcs,  of  Val})araist>,  January  9,  1901,  writes: 
The  market  prices  for  Furiland  cement,  in  Chilean  paper  money, 
are:  Retail,  $11  per  hnrrel;  wholesale,  for  fifty  barrels  and  upwards, 
^9.25.  On  the  latter  price,  the  discounts  are  8  per  cent  for  cash  on 
delivery,  6  per  cent  payable  in  thirty  days,  and  net  at  six  months. 
The  barrels  weigh,  gross,  from  180  to  184  kilograms  (approximately 
400  pounds).  The  net  equivalent  of  the  Chilean  cash  price  in  United 
States  currency  is  $2.89.  This  includes  cost  of  (  r mcnt,  barrels, 
shipping  charges,  freight,  insurance,  landing  charges,  custom  duties, 
cartage,  storage,  and  commission  or  profits. 

The  principal  importers  of  Alsen  German  cement  in  December, 
1900,  were: 

Saavedra  Benard  &  Co.  (1,800  barrels  from  Hamburg). 
Weber  &  Co.  (1,000  barrels  from  Hamburg). 
Electric  Railroad  of  Santiago  (1,000  barrels  from  Hamburg). 
The  principal  importers  of  British  cement  were  Messrs.  William- 
son, Balfour  &  Co.,  who  have  purchased  gre^it  quantities  of  White's 
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Portland  cement  for  the  construction  of  the  immense  Pefiuelas 
waterworks,  built  to  supply  Valparaiso  with  water.  There  are  other 
importers,  but  on  a  very  insignificant  scale. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  monopolize 
the  market  :ii  cement. 

A  line  ui  German  sailing  vessels — the  "P.  Line" — runs  con- 
stantly between  Hamburg  and  Chile.  The  sliips  arc  very  fast, 
making  the  passage  in  from  sixty-four  to  seventy-f<jur  days.  If  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  light  general  cargo  can  not  be  found  in  Ham- 
burg to  fill  up,  cement  is  put  on  board  as  ballast.  In  such  cases, 
the  latter  is  carried  at  nonimal  rates,  with  which  American  or  British 
chartered  ships  could  not  compete. 

All  the  cement  imported  into  \  alparaiso  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber was  shipped  from  Germany,  and  was  of  Germaa  manufacture, 
with  the  exception  of  ten  barrels,  winch  came  from  Belp^ium.  Two 
thousand  eight  hundred  barrels  were  imported  in  sailing  ships  of  the 
German  "P.  Line'"  and  1,000  in  the  steamship  Luxor.  The  high 
freight  r,itt:s  lulinc:;  fioni  New  York  to  Valparaiso  would  not  utiaiit 
of  competition  witli  (jcrman  sailincr  ships.  \i  the  United  States 
manuf aclurcrs  can  make  cement  as  good  as  the  (jcrmans  or  British 
do,  can  procure  freights  at  not  exceeding  $4  in  United  States  cur- 
rency per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  frc^m  New  York  to  Valparaiso,  and 
can  insure  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  $500,  there  will  be  a  chance  of 
success  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  present  month — January,  1901 — the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties will  discuss  the  question  of  constructing  an  immense  dock,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  about  one  hundred  vessels.  Should  it  decide 
to  make  this  improvement,  as  in  all  probability  it  will,  with  the  data 
now  furnished,  our  manufacturers  will  be  in  a  position  to  tender 
bids  for  a  share  of  the  cement  required. 


ImportM  9/  cemuni  into  CAiie  in  tSgg. 


Kilogram*. 

J".  S. 

x,iao 

1 . s'j. 

''-'.Si'' 

-•J  ,<«<-' 

6B,7SQ 

34>797 

34,100 

4,486, jfe 

inpoftcd. 
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Intports  of  tt'mcHt  into  Chtie  in  tdg*^ — Continued. 


Whence  Imported. 

1; u< raino  >...•>  

Iquique  

\iitii'a;,':i'-Ta  ,  

<  ' 'tr,  \: :  :n))i .  

Talciihuano  ....>»... 

M  i\' i.i..   

r..rt  M-m-t  

l  <it:il   

Fruui  lk.'giuiu: 

Valpaniao  

AiUofagasta..«.......«.«....«....  

Total  

Pn>m  United  Suies  (VaMivU)  

Grand  total  


Vmltie. 


A  lf(>i;r,t  rr/s. 

g  ijAj  <,-^ 

I  .  J^c. 

7 .  5'  •  ■ 

s<3(4 

6ao 

t«9 

105,000 

4,»o 

1.533 

36,000 

5»$ 

The  customs  valuation  of  cement  is  «>4  per  100  kilograms,  gross 
weight;  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  is  paid  on  this  valuation. 
Customs  duties  are  paid  in  Chilean  gold,  the  Chilean  gold  dollar 
being  the  equivalent  of  36  cents  in  United  States  gold  ;  consequently, 
the  net  custom  duty  on  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  of  cement  is 
about  22  cents  in  United  States  currency. 


ECUADOR. 

ITnderdateof  February  16,  1901,  V ice-Consul-Gencral  Reinberg, 

of  Guayaquil,  says: 

The  (ieinand  for  Portland  cement  is  iit  presint  very  slight;  the 
only  places  where  it  is  used  to  any  extent  arc  for  bridge  work  along 
the  railroad  line  and  in  tliis  city  for  reparing  the  water  reservoirs 
destroyed  l»y  a  Kiiui?,lici<-  some  twu  years  ago.  1' tii  liiermore,  some 
of  the  weahtner  classes  ei;ii  1  v  it  for  paving  the  court  yards  of 
their  houses:  also,  cocoa  plaiiieih  and  exporters  consume  a  slitjlit 
quantity  in  niakimr  their  "tcndalcs,"  or  floors,  for  drying  out  cocoa. 
The  ports  oi  Mania  and  Bahia  de  Caraquc/  also  import  small 
quant  i  ties. 

The  followiniif  table  shows  by  countries  llic  amounts  and  values 
of  the  imj>()i  ts  into  this  Republic  lor  the  years  of  1898  and  1899. 
Records  (.t  previous  years  were  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  October, 
1896,  and  November,  1899. 
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1 

Country.       |  iM- 

1899- 

Kilos. 
500,600 

iS.Sae 

9,000 

Poumdt. 
1.103,623 

34.«7> 

19,841 

3.307 
■,nM 

Smcres.* 

«S.t»5 
3,300 
600 

360 
3«5 
«7S 

936 

>S3 

152 

«33 
74 

Kilos. 
130,400 

Pounds. 
287.480 

Sncrrs.i 
4,686 

Cliiltr  

s8,ogo 

S»73S 

3.500 
3,001. 

7,716 

330 

133 

48,6^5 

7.864 

164, (/K> 

3A3.S39 

7,9*1 

3.I7B 

*  I  iHicrc  in  1898=43.1  cents.  i  t  sucrr  in  1899=44  cents. 


From  this,  we  see  that  cement  from  the  United  States  is  the 
cheapest,  although  in  point  of  quantity  imported  it  stands  fifth  on 
the  list. 

The  weight  (gross)  of  a  barrel  is  i8o  kilograms  (396.8  pounds). 
Duties  here  are  i  cent  per  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds)  plus  100  per 
cent,  or  3.60  sucres  ($1.53)  per  barrel. 

Prices  are:  Wholesale,  11  to  11.50  sucres  ($4  84  to  $5.06)  per 
barrel :  retail,  12.50  to  13.50  sucres  ($5.06  to  $5.50)  per  barrel. 
The  importers  are: 

Guillermo  Kaiser. 

Sues  de  R.  Valdez. 

C.  Ninci. 

Vignolo. 

Garcia  &  Ninci. 

£.  Rohde  &  Co. 

Duran  y  Rivas. 

Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railroad  Company. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

From  New  York  via  the  Isthmus,  per  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company  or  Panama  Railroad  Company;  from  Panama,  two  lines 
of  steamers — Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  Compafiia 
Sud-Americana  de  Vapores.  The  last-mentioned  lines  also  ply 
direct  between  Guayaquil  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  each  line  run- 
ning two  steamers  per  month.  Furthermore,  the  Kosmos  (German) 
Line  runs  steamers  from  here  to  San  Francisco.  From  New  York 
to  this  place,  via  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  are  the  Merchants'  Line 
(W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.)  and  the  West  Coast  Line  (Flint,  Eddy  & 
American  Trading  Company). 

PORT  FACILITIES. 

There  is  but  one  wharf  here — a  crude  affair  under  Government 
control — to  which  freight  is  brought  from  vessels,  after  unloading 
into  lighters.  About  50  tons  per  day  per  vessel  is  the  maximum 
rate  of  discharge.    This,  however,  is  seldom  attained. 
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If  American  exporters  would  only  consult  the  needs  of  this  mar- 
ket and  the  convenience  of  its  merchants,  giving  reasonable  credits, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  build' up  a  good  trade  in 
Portland  cement. 


THE  GUIANAS. 

Consul  Moulton,  of  Demeraraf  under  date  of  January  i8,  1901, 
writes: 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Importations  of  cement  into  British  Guiana  have  averaged  13,658 
barrels  per  annum  for  the  past  six  years.  Last  year,  9,48a  barrels 
in  excess  of  that  quantity  were  imported,  mostly  for  railway  im> 
provements  in  the  colony. 

Wholesale  prices  are  $2, 80  per  barrel ;  retail,  $$.    Cost  in  London, 
$1.60  per  barrel  of  400  pounds;  freight,  73  cents  per  barrel,  plus  10 
per  cent  primage;  duty,  25  cents  per  barrel.    Nearly  all  the  impor- 
tations come  on  consignment. 
The  chief  importers  are: 
Booker  Brothers. 
McConnell  &  Co. 
Smith  Bros.  &  Co. 
Sandbach  Parker  &  Co. 
De  Jonge  &  Smith. 
Messrs.  Wieting  &  Richter. 
Messrs.  Wieting  &  Richter  are  willing  to  accept  consignments. 
The  fleets  of  the  Armstrong  and  the  Quebec  steamship  lines 
maintain  a  regular  ten-day  service  between  New  York  and  this  port, 
via  the  West  India  Islands.    An  average  of  two  chartered  Ameri- 
can  sailing  vessels  per  month  come  here  with  Ice,,  lumber,  and  gen- 
eral cargo.    The  Royal  Dutch  Mail  steamers  from  Amsterdam  to 
New  York,  via  the  West  Indies,  make  bimonthly  calls,  coming  and 
going. 

Consignees,  dealers,  and  consumers  in  this  district  claim  to  know 
nothing  of  our  cement.    Its  quality  and  price  are  a  mystery. 

If,  as  stated  in  the  circular  calling  for  this  report,  a  high-grade 
cement  is  sold  in  the  United  States  at  a  lower  figure  than  in  any 
European  country,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  controlling  the 
trade  of  this  region,  as  freight  rates  between  New  York  and  Deme> 
rara  would  be  in  our  favor.  The  cement,  however,  must  be  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  English  article,  which  consumers  are  accustomed 
to  use. 
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DUTCH  GUIAKA. 

Dutch  Guiana  imports  about  3,500  barrels  of  cement  annually. 
Prices  are  quoted  at  (2.60  wholesale  and  I3  retail;  freight,  7a  cents 
per  steamer.    There  is  no  duty  charged  in  that  colony. 
Importers  at  Paramaribo  are : 
P.  A.  Bruggemann  &  Son. 
M.  S.  Van  Praag  &  Co. 
S.  M.  Swyt. 
L.  C.  Leefmans. 
Shipping  facilities  available  are  the  Royal  Dutch  Mail  steamers, 
making  bimonthly  trips  between  Amsterdam  and  New  York,  via 
Paramaribo,  Demerara,  and  West  India  Islands.    The  Scrutton 
steamers  are  run  once  a  month  from  London.    Chartered  American 
sailing  vessels  call  at  Paramaribo  each  month,  and  the  Royal  English 
Mail,  from  Southampton,  via  Demerara,  every  two  weeks. 

FRENCiT  GUIANA. 

French  Guiana  probably  uses  about  the  same  quantity  of  cement 
as  Dutch  Guiana.  It  comes  mostly  from  France  by  the  Royal 
French  Mail  steamers,  which  arrive  at  Cayenne  regularly  once  a 
month.  These  steamers  call  at  French  West  Indian  colonies,  Dem- 
erara, and  Paramaribo.  Occasionally,  a  chartered  American  sailing 
vessel  goes  there  with  general  cargo.  French  cenient  takes  longer 
to  dry  than  the  English  article,  and  is  not  liked  so  well. 

A.  E.  Lalanne  is  a  prominent  importer  at  Cayenne. 


PARAGUAY. 

Vicc-Consul  Harrison  writes  from  Asuncion,  January  12,  1901 : 

Portland  cement  is  imported  into  Paraguay  by  the  firms  of  Man- 
zoni  Hermanos  and  Ruis  y  Jorba. 

The  yearly  importation  is  about  3,000  barrels.  Each  barrel 
weighs  120  kilograms  (264.5  pounds)  gross  weight. 

The  average  price  during  the  past  year  was  $2.20  gold  per  bar- 
rel; but  the  market  price  to-day  is  only  $2.  Cement  is  not  sold 
here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  a  wholesale  price. 

The  freight  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Asuncion  is  $2.70  gold  per 
ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  Freight  rates  from  shippiiijt?  ports  to  the 
River  Plata  republics  are  unknown  here,  as  v^oods  are  not  imported 
direct  to  this  country,  but  through  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  duty  levied  on  Portland  cement  is  30  cents  gold  on  barrels 
of  120  kilograms  (264.5  pounds). 

Brands  known  as  '  Eagle"  and  "Bear,"'  iruai  iiclgiuni,  are  most 
popular  in  Paraguay. 
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URUGUAY. 

Consul  Swalm,  of  Montevideo,  January  7,  1901,  reports: 
Uruguay  imports  a  considerable  amount  of  Portland  cement,  its 
largest  use  being  in  coating  or  ornamenting  the  walls  of  residences 
and  business  houses.  As  frost  does  not  at  any  time  of  the  year  in- 
terfere with  its  outside  application,  the  use  of  cement  is  general  and 
should  show  a  steady  increase  with  the  development  of  the  coun> 
try.  The  annual  imports  for  the  years  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899 
amounted  to  4,500,000  kilograms.  The  chief  exporting  countries 
are  as  follows: 


Kilograms.  Pounds. 

Germany   850,000=1.073,910 

Belginm  ;   i,  20CH 000=3, 64s.  $90 

France   1, 000,  OOOsS*  S04, 6OD 

EngUod   t,  100, 00O8S,  645«  5^0 

Toul  4. 350kOoos9^  369,  S50 


Scattering  importalions  make  up  the  balance,  in  which  the  United 
States  figures  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

An  English  brand  ("  Elephant,"  Adolph  Rabe,  agent)  has  a  good 
hold  on  this  market,  by  reason  of  long-mam lained  excellence  of 
quality. 

The  wholesale  price  of  first-quality  cement  is  $2.60  per  barrel  of 
100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds),  including  a  duty  of  50  cents  per 
barrel. 

Dealers  are: 
John  Shaw. 
Trabucati  iS:  Co. 
Adoiph  Raoe. 
Ernesto  Ouiucke. 
Foreign  (  ement  comes  as  steamer  freight,  sold  f.  o.  b.  here.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  rates  are  very  low. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  foreign  cement  is  very  firmly  estab- 
lished in  this  market,  and  any  competing  article  of  American  manu- 
facture would  meet  with  considerable  antagonism. 


PORTS  OF   THE   ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  caused  the  steady  development  of  the  various  outlets  to  the 
countries  beyond  the  sea. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  has  been 
for  many  years  the  point  to  which  gravitated  all  that  was  of  value 
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from  the  interior  provinces;  but  with  the  growth  of  production,  it 
ha<^  been  found  best  to  forward  the  goods  to  the  nearest  port. 

The  city  of  Rosario  receives  yearly  an  immense  amount  of  grain 
from  the  interior.  An  enlargement  of  the  present  port  is  demanded. 
Higher  up  the  Parana  River  is  the  port  of  Colastine;  but  as  it  is 
subject  to  inundations,  its  usefulness  will  probably  be  confined  to 
the  shipment  of  hard<wood  lumber,  sleepers,  and  quebracho  stock 
for  the  manufacture  of  tanning  fluid. 

San  Nicolas,  situated  on  the  boundary  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Buenos  Ay  res  and  Santa  Fe,  is  a  port  which  has  never  done  a  great 
deal  of  shipping  except  in  connection  with  the  river  traffic.  The 
various  railways  which  connect  it  with  Buenos  Ayres  facilitate 
shipments  to  this  more  important  market.  Buenos  Ayres  has  an 
excellent  system  of  docks,  but  a  serious  drawback  is  the  want  of 
water  in  the  channels  which  connect  them  with  the  ocean.  The 
channels  must  be  constantly  dredged,  or  the  entrance  to  the  docks 
would  not  be  practicable  except  for  steamers  of  comparatively  light 
draft.  The  largest  steamers  which  visit  the  River  Plata  are  de- 
barred from  making  use  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  except  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  river.  These  call  at  La  Plata  (formerly  called 
Ensenada),  which  is  connected  with  Buenos  Ayres  by  rail.  Here, 
again,  constant  dredging  must  be  done;  but  when  cattle  shipments 
are  resumed,  this  port  will  be  largely  made  use  of,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  establishments  whence  the  cattle  are  sent.  The 
next  port  southward  is  Bahia  Blanca,  which,  as  it  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Great  Southern  Railway,  bids  fair  to  develop  in  future. 

D.  Mayer, 

Buenos  Ayres,  April  12^  1901,  Cimsui, 


FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BAHIA. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  tinancial  condition  of  this  con* 
sular  district  has  become  so  serious  as  to  warrant  a  special  report. 

In  my  annual  reports  of  1899  and  1900,*  I  called  attention  to  the 
financial  depression  existing  and  the  causes  thereof,  and  expressed 
an  opinion  in  my  last  report  that  business  would  soon  improve;  but 
instead,  the  opening  of  the  new  century  marked  the  commencement 
of  the  greatest  financial  crisis  ever  known  in  this  section,  and  its 
effect  will  be  felt  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  is  attributable  to  several  reasons,  extending  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years.  First,  the  long-continued  drought  in  the 
agricultural  regions  cut  short  crops  for  home  consumption  and 

*QMniii«rcial  Relation*.  Vol.  I,  itgg  and  1900. 
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necessitalcd  ihe  imporialiun  of  food  stuffs  from  neighboring'  states, 
reducing  the  income  of  the  section  by  diminishing  the  exports,  which 
are  its  mainstay.  Whole  sections  became  depopuhited,  cattle  and 
even  people  died  l)y  the  wayside  in  search  of  food  and  water,  and 
the  State  and  local  governments  had  to  contribute  for  support  of  the 
destitute. 

The  second  reason  is  the  Federal  Government's  financial  policy. 
In  its  attempt  to  elevate  the  gold  value  of  the  paper  currency,  it  has 
materially  decreased  the  paper  value  of  the  exported  jiroducts;  and 
with  the  lowerinir  of  tlie  gold  prices  of  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa.  tol)acco, 
etc.,  it  often  cobis  the  producer  more  to  gather  his  crop  and  get  it 
to  market  than  he  can  hope  to  receive,  while  his  money  buys  little 
more  than  of  old. 

Thus,  in  1898,  the  value  of  the  milreis  was  11  cents  in  I'nited 
States  money,  while  to-day  it  is  worth  25  cents,  more  than  double; 
but  meantime  food,  house  rent,  board,  clothing,  etc.,  have  not. de- 
creased 5  ])er  cent,  and  in  many  instances  the  necessities  of  life  have 
remainctl  the  same  in  milreis  as  they  were  when  the  milreis  was 
worth  but  II  cents  and  the  prices  had  been  raised  to  correspond 
with  that  value. 

Not  only  has  tlie  native  felt  this,  but  the  foreigner,  whose  mode 
of  life  is  (]nit«'  ditferenl,  has  suffered  even  more.  As  noted  by  the 
Brazilian  Review  of  April  9,  1901,  actual  living  expenses,  exclusive 
of  clothing,  can  not  be  reduced  below  350,000  reis,  or  an  equivalent 
to-day  of  S'"^7-5o.  P^'^  month,  with  ordinary  shoes  at  $7.50  to  $10  and 
clothing  from  $37.50  up,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 

Added  to  all  this  have  bcTi  the  constantly  increasing  federal 
taxes,  until  now  almost  everything  one  purchases,  including  hats, 
shoes,  jellies,  pickles,  hams,  umbrellas,  etc.,  has  a  stamp  on  it.  It 
is  necessary  to  put  stamps  on  price  cards  displayed  in  stores,  on 
calendars  containing  any  advertisement,  on  bills  posted  on  fences, 
on  drafts,  checks,  receipts,  an<l  on  documents,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increase  in  the  already  high  tariff  on  imports  which  went  into  effect 
on  January  i,  1 901,  raising  the  portion  of  the  duties  payable  in  gold 
from  15  to  25  per  cent. 

As  the  financial  condition  of  the  Union  has  apparently  improved 
under  these  measures,  so  in  the  same  ratio  has  the  financial  condition 
of  this  St^'te  and  district  grown  worse. 

Two  of  the  three  native  banks  shut  their  doors  on  January  29, 
190T,  and  although  much  effort  has  been  made  to  reopen  them,  their 
future  is  problematical.  These  two  banks  had  a  combined  capital 
of  12,500,000,000  reis  ($3,125,000),  and  were  of  great  benefit  in  this 
section,  in  that  from  them  loans  could  be  arranged  and  advances 
obtained  much  more  advantageously  than  with  the  two  foreign 
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banks,  which  devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to  transactions  in 
exchange  and  collections,  and  loan  only  against  gilt-edge  convertible 
security. 

The  banks  have  recently  proposed  a  way  of  settling  with  deposit- 
ors. One  offers  to  pay  5  per  cent  per  annum  interest  on  the  amount 
held,  issuing  a  certificate  for  the  same,  and  5  per  cent  principal  per 
annum.  The  other  offers  5  percent  interest  on  the  amount  held, 
issuing  a  certificate  for  the  same  and  paying  nothing  on  principal 
for  five  years  and  then  paying  5  per  cent  semiannually,  provided 
the  bank  has  earned  sufficient  to  allow  it."  In  case  these  plans 
are  adopted,  the  banks  will  reopen,  and  in  one  instance  nearly 
enough  signatures  have  been  received  to  permit  this,  the  depositors 
preferring  this  method  to  forced  liquidation,  which  would  yield  very 
little. 

It  was  thouG^ht  that  the  only  remaining  native  bank,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Brazil  and  having  a  capital  of  6,000,000,000  rets  ($1,500,- 
000),  would  Stand  the  strain,  especially  as  the  people  had  such  un- 
limited confidence  in  its  president  and  directory.  In  January,  at 
the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  other  banks,  the  State  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  one  remaining  by  borrowing  from  the  Federal  Government 
1,500,000,000  reis  ($375,000),  hypothecating  its  export  duty  for  the 
same,  and  paying  the  amount  in  the  bank  to  satisfy  the  State's  in- 
debtedness. But  it,  too,  closed  its  doors  on  April  ti,  1901.  It  is 
thought  that  this  bank  will  be  able  to  resume  shortly,'as  satisfactory 
arrangements  are  being  made. 

As  a  great  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  merchants,  both  importers 
and  exporters,  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  these 
failures,  it  can  not  but  have  a  most  serious  effect  upon  all  financial 
operations,  and  it  behooves  our  merchants  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  their  customers  here  before  entering  into 
any  extensive  business. 

H.  W.  FURNISS, 

Bahia,  April  /p,  igot.  Consul. 


HOP  RAISING  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  raising  of  hops  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  frequently 
been  discussed,  but,  so  far,  only  a  few  experiments  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  plant  have  been  made.  The  quantity  of  hops  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer  here  is  unknown,  but  the  yearly  con- 
sumption of  the  Campanhia  Antartica,  probably  the  largest  brewery 
in  this  district,  approximates  12,000  kilograms  (26,455  pounds). 
The  price  varies  from  11,000  to  12,000  reis  ($1.76  to  $x.9«)  pcr  kilo- 
gram (2. a  pounds).    In  1898,  27,000  kilograms  (59>5H  pounds)  of 
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hops  were  imported  via  Santos,  and  bad  prices  been  lower  the  con« 
sumption  would  have  been  much  greater.  I  am  informed  that  a 
coffee  planter  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  has  imported  some 
hop  cuttings  from  Europe.  These  plants  have  taken  root  in  the  red 
earth,  so  productive  in  coffee,  and  have  yielded  an  abundant  flow- 
ering. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  blossoms  are  of  sufficient 
strength  to  be  used  in  brewing  beer.  From  a  chemical  examination 
of  a  sample  of  hops  grown  in  this  section,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plant  will  do  well  in  Sao  Paulo. 

The  custom  tax  at  the  present  time  is  300  reis  (4.8  cents)  per 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds),  25  percent  of  which  has  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

I  am  convinced  it  would  pay  anyone  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  cultivation  of  hops  to  start  the  industry  in  this  country.  The 
consumption  of  beer  in  Brazil  is  increasing  daily.  Brazilians  for- 
merly rlrank  caninha,  an  extract  of  sugar  cane  similar  to  rum,  but 
of  a  different  color.  There  are  in  this  State  several  breweries,  the 
majority  of  which  are  managed  by  Germans.  Owing  to  the  excess* 
ive  import  duty,  the  manufacture  of  beer  has  virtually  become  a 
necessity.  For  the  same  reason,  United  States  beer,  not  entirely 
unknown  in  this  section,  is  prohibited. 

John  j.  Girimondi, 
Santos,  April  6^  j^i.  Consul. 


DEMAND  FOR  ARTESIAN  WELLS  IN  VENEZUELA. 

I  give  below  extracts  from  an  executive  decree,  issued  May  4, 
1 90 1,  relative  to  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  in  Venezuela.  Ven> 
ezuela  is  frequently  vrithout  rain  for  long  periods,  and  certain  local- 
ities suffer  severely  from  drought;  consequently,  the  question  of 
irrigation  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  I  believe  that  any  enterprising 
concern,  with  sufficient  capital  to  put  into  operation  not  only  the 
wells  mentioned  in  the  decree,  but  others  on  the  large  cacao  and 
coffee  plantations,  could  do  a  profitable  business. 

The  decree  authorizes  national  or  foreign  companies  to  make 
scientific  observations,  with  a  view  to  boring  artesian  wells,  such 
observations  to  be  made  by  specialists  in  geology  and  engineering. 
A  part  of  the  expense  incurred  by  these  investigations  will  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Executive,  in  a  proportion  to  be  agreed  upon. 
The  Federal  Executive  will  purchase  the  wells  constructed  by  his 
authority,  for  an  amount  previously  stipulated.  The  volume  of  water 
flowing  from  each,  however,  must  not  be  less  than  500,000  liters 
(132,000  gallons)  per  twenty-four  hours.  All  the  work  of  boring, 
installation,  etc.,  will  be  done  at  the  risk  of  the  constructer;  and 
the  Federal  Executive  will  purchase  only  those  wells  which  fulfill  the 
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requirements  in  regard  to  the  flow  of  water.  No  national  import 
duty  will  be  charged  on  any  necessary  material ;  and  the  Federal 
Executive  binds  himself  to  obtain  from  the  different  States  and 
municipalities  a  similar  exemption.  The  places  at  present  most 
urgently  in  need  of  water  are  the  islands  of  Margarita,  Coche, 
Los  Roques,  and  Providencia;  the  peninsula  oi  Araya,  the  State  of 
Falcon,  the  city  of  Maracaibo  and  surroundings,  and  the  prairies 
of  the  Guanca. 

LUUIS  GoLDSCIiMII) T, 

La  Guayra,  May  6^  i^/.  Consul. 


RAILWAY   CONTRACT   IN  GUATEMALA. 

I  transmit  herewith  translation  of  a  contract  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala  and  the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, approved  by  Congress  on  April  29,  1901,*  for  the  extension 
of  the  Patulul  branch  from  Los  Cocales  (Patulul)  to  Mazatenango, 

The  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  (Gen.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  of 
New  York,  president)  has  now  in  operation  129  miles  of  road  in  this 
Republic,  the  main  line  of  75  miles  connecting  Guatemala  City  with 
San  Jos£  de  Guatemala,  an  important  port  on  the  Pacific,  and  a 
branch  line  of  33  miles  from  Santa  Maria  to  Patulul.  There  are  5 
miles  of  suburban  road  and  16  miles  used  exclusively  for  wood,  tim- 
ber, ballast,  etc. 

The  contract  referred  to  is  for  the  construction  of  34  miles  of  new 
line  from  Patulul  to  Masatenango,  at  which  point  connection  will  be 
had  with  the  Occidental  Railroad,  thus  placing  the  capital  in  direct 
communication  by  rail  with  the  north  and  west  provinces  of  the  Re- 
public. Work  on  this  new  line  will  commence  immediately  and  be 
completed  within  two  years.  Much  time  must  be  lost  in  construe-, 
tion  every  year  because  of  some  five  months  of  heavy  rains,  which 
completely  inundate  the  lowlands.  The  concession  will  last  fifteen 
years. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Railroad  from  Puerto  Bar- 
rios, on  the  Atlantic,  to  Guatemala  City,  there  will  be  a  perfect  rail- 
road system  throughout  the  Republic,  all  lines  of  uniform  gauge  of 
3  feet.  The  Northern  Railroad  has  now  in  operation  134  miles  from 
Puerto  Barrios  to  El  Rancho,  leaving  62  miles  yet  to  be  built,  the 
work  upon  which  is  progressing  rapidly. 

All  of  these  enterprises,  I  may  add,  are  being  pushed  and  con- 
trolled by  American  capital. 

W.  G.  1 1  UN  IKK,  Jr., 
Vice  and  Deputy  Cifmul-Generai, 

Guatemala,  May  18^  igoT. 

*  Riled  lor  reference  in  the  Bureau  of  Porelga  Commcroe. 
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RAILWAY  CONCESSIONS  IN  NICARAGUA. 

Consul  Donaldson  reports  from  Managua,  May  4,  1901,  that  the 
Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Emery,  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  who  already  holds  valuable  timber  concessions  in  the  coun- 
try, to  build  a  railroad  from  Matagalpa  to  the  head  of  navigation  in 
Rio  Grande — about  100  miles  of  road.  Mr.  Emery  is  allowed  one 
year  after  ratification  by  Congress  to  organise  his  company  and 
one  year  and  a  half  more  to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  and  must 
have  the  road  finished  and  ready  to  open  to  the  public  five  years 
after  above  date.  He  is  also  granted  rights  and  exemptions  for  all 
'  colonists  brought  in  for  twenty-five  years.  He  is  also  to  receive  a 
concession  of  public  lands  in  alternate  lots  along  the  line,  x  mile 
wide  and  4  miles  deep;  and  rights  of  navigation  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Atlantic  coast. 


Under  date  of  May  5,  1901,  tlie  consul  iiolcs  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  commissioned  Mr.  R.  Wieser,  former  representative  of  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  in  Managua,  to  organi/e  a 
company  to  build  a  railroad  from  Monkey  Point,  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  to  San  Ubaldo,  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  He  is  also  commissioned 
to  sell  the  Government  railroad  and  steamboats  now  in  operation, 
and  to  make  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  for  the  Government,  to  be  guaran* 
teed  by  the  custom-house  receipts. 


NEW   KAiLWAYS  IN   BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

Consul  Smith  writes  from  Victoria,  May  16,  1901,  that  the  legis- 
lature of  British  Columbia  has  authorized  a  loan  of  $5,000,000,  half 
a  million  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  building  a  bridge  across  the 
Frazer  River  at  New  Westminster,  and  the  remainder  to  be  granted 
as  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  |>4,ooo  a  mile,  for  the  following  roads : 

From  the  coast  near  Point  Roberts  to  Midway,  Boundary  Creek 
district,  about  330  miles. 

From  the  present  terminus  of  the  Esqutmalt  and  Nanaimo  Rail- 
way to  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  240  miles. 

From  Rock  Creek  to  Vernon,  to  connect  with  the  Shuswap  and 
Okanagan  Railway,  125  miles. 

From  Kitimaat,  on  the  coast,  to  Hazelton,  loo  miles. 

From  Fort  Steele  to  Golden,  150  miles. 

Work  must  be  begun  before  July,  1902.    The  subsidy  is  not  to 
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be  granted  until  the  roads  are  wholly  completed ;  the  companies  are 
to  pay  interest  on  the  subsidy  granted  at  the  rate  of  a  per  cent  for 
the  first  five  years  and  3  per  cent  afterwards.  The  government  is  to 
control  passenger  and  freight  rates,  and  may  acquire  the  roads  in 
twenty  years. 


BRITISH  PACIFIC  CABLE. 

A  surveying  party  has  located  the  landing  site  of  the  British 
Pacific  telegraph  cable  (which  is  to  connect  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
with  the  Australian  Confederation)  on  Kelp  Bay,  near  Baniield 
Creek,  7  miles  from  the  entrance  to  Barclay  Sound,  and  something 
over  100  miles  from  Victoria. 

The  location  is  described  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose — 
a  good  harbor,  12  fathoms  of  water  close  to  the  shore,  so  that  vessels 
of  10,000  tons  can  find  safe  anchorage.  The  harbor  is  landlocked, 
and  has  a  bottom  of  ooze  that  it  is  said  will  furnish  good  protection 
for  the  wire. 

Work  has  already  begun  in  England  on  the  cable.  It  is  to  be 
5,834.5  miles  in  length,  the  longest  yet  constructed,  and  will  be  trans- 
ported and  laid  in  one  ship,  which  is  now  being  specially  built  for 
the  purpose.  The  cable  will  run  from  Vancouver  Island  to  Fan- 
ning Island,  a  distance  of  3,337  miles,  before  a  landing  is  effected; 
thence  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  thence  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  thence  to 
Queensland. 

The  first  installment  of  cable,  including  the  sections  from 
Queensland  to  Norfolk,  Fiji,  and  Fanning  islands,  is  expected  to 
leave  England  in  January,  1903.  The  second  and  longest  portion 
is  to  leave  in  August,  190a,  come  direct  to  Vancouver  Island,  and 
be  laid  from  Barclay  Sound  to  Fanning  Island. 

According  to  the  contract,  the  whole  cable  is  to  be  laid  and 
working  by  January  1,  1903.  Unforeseen  disaster  excepted,  those 
engaged  in  the  work  believe  this  great  enterprise,  which  will  cost 
$10,000,000,  will  be  completed  at  the  date  promised. 

Abraham  E.  Smith, 
Victoria,  Afay     ipor.  ConsuL 


EXPORTS  FROM  BOLIVIA. 

Consul  Greene  writes  from  Antofagasta,  April  13,  1901: 
I  transmit  herewith  statenicru  of  Bolivian  pruducls  brought  to 
this  port  in  the  year  1900.     The  major  pari  oi  itu  se  is  sent  to  Europe. 
To  the  United  States,  silver  and  copper  ores,  argentiferous  lead, 
copper  regulus,  and  some  goat  and  chinchilla  sicins  are  shipped. 
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Very  little  alpaca  wool  comes  here,  Arica,  Chile,  and  Mollendo,  Peru, 
l)einj^  I^orts  of  export  fur  this  article.  Messrs.  M.  Gup^g-enheim "s 
Sons  buy  silver  and  copper  ores  in  large  quantities  for  their  smelter 
here  and  also  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  in  return,  they 
receive  heavy  shipments  of  American  coal  and  coke, 

B^WM*  ptpdnttt  ^u^kt  int0  Antofagnstn^  CAiie,  hy  ike  Anta/agasia  and  BoMvia 
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Tu  be-  smelicd  in  Antofagasu  (Playa  Blanca). 


AFFAIRS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

L£ATH£R. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  demand  here  for  leather — sole,  har- 
nesSf  and  boot  and  shoe.  Last  November  the  importation  of  leather, 
particularly  sole,  was  assuming  some  proportions,  but  exports  from 
the  United  States  have  been  stopped,  the  reason,  I  presume,  being  an 
advance  in  prices  at  home.  Such  action  injures  our  manufacturers 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  trade.  They  are  always  ready  to  export  when 
the  home  demand  is  small,  but  as  soon  as  prices  are  enhanced  the 
foreign  market  is  forgotten  until  it  is  again  needed  to  dispose  of 
surplus  stock. 

If  any  manufacturers  of  leather  are  ready  to  export,  this  con- 
sulate can  put  them  in  the  way  of  business.    One  firm  here  buys 
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$15,000  worth  per  month.  The  Australian  leather  is  in  the  market, 
but  that  of  the  United  States  has  proved  itself  good  in  all  the  word 
conveys,  and  not  one  instance  of  fault  has  been  found. 

RHODESIA   AND  THE  CUSTOMS  UNION. 

The  administration  of  Rhodesia  announces  that  the  agreement 
with  Cape  Colony  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  custom  duties  on 
imported  goods  is  terminated.  The  duty  on  goods  imported  through 
the  British  colonies,  which  has  heretofore  been  collected  at  the  sea> 
ports,  will  now  be  collected  in  Rhodesia,  thus  breaking  the  customs 
union  that  has  existed  between  the  British  colonies,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  Rhodesia. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

I  notice  that  some  steps  are  being  taken  in  the  United  States 
toward  the  adoption  of  through  rates  to  South  Africa,  following  the 
example  set  by  Germany.  Every  step  that  can  be  taken  to  foster 
trade  with  this  country  should  be  taken. 

The  shipping  combination  has  now  decided  to  send  one  ship 
from  New  York  to  each  port  in  South  Africa.  Instead  of  loading  a 
ship  for  all  South  African  ports  as  now,  it  is  to  be  loaded  for  one 
port  only.  This  delays  shipments  from  New  York,  as  much  time 
must  elapse  before  sufficient  goods  can  accumulate  to  load  a  ship 
for  one  place.  I  understand  that  several  ships  are  now  on  the  stocks 
in  England  for  the  United  States  and  South  African  trade. 

THE  COMING  UOOM. 

This  is  not  recognized  by  all,  and  I  may  be  considered  too 
optimistic,  but  pessimists  do  not  recognize  that  losses  by  war  must 
be  replaced;  and  these  losses  cover  almost  everything  that  enters 
into  life — the  implements  with  which  to  till  the  soil ;  the  habiliments 
of  mankind;  the  household  necessities,  and  even  luxuries;  the  beasts 
of  food  and  burden;  the  stocks  of  goods  of  the  merchant,  now  de- 
pleted or  destroyed;  vehicles  for  at  least  farm  and  freight  use; 
machinery  of  all  kinds  for  the  farm  and  the  mine;  apparatus  for 
lighting  cities  and  houses;  equipment  of  railways  and  cold-storage 
plants;  telephones,  telegraphs,  bridges;  structural  iron  of  all  kinds, 
including  pipes  and  tubes;  water  installations  for  cities;  builders* 
hardware,  etc.  The  Ihnd  of  South  Africa  is  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  fruit,  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  capital 
will  enter  to  develop  these  industries.  Large  additions  to  the  ma- 
chinery and  plants  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  will  be  found 
necessary,  and  recent  orders  from  America,  amounting  to  $5,000,000, 
emphasize  the  efficiency  of  our  mining  machinery.  English  colo- 
nists, loyal  though  they  may  be«  must  buy  where  they  can  get  the 
best  goods  for  the  least  money  and  at  the  earliest  delivery. 
No  251  8 
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NEW  FOUD  PLANT  IN  AFRICA. 


As  tu  the  ii:o\d  mines,  by  which  South  Africa  has  largely  been 
supported,  they  will  multiply  in  number.  I  quote  from  the  British 
and  South  African  £xport  Gazette: 

According  to  Mr.  Robinson,  a  satisfactory  setclement  transmiited  into  the  tan- 
gible eifects  of  trade  will  give  results  as  follows:  The  200  mines  which  will  come 
into  operation  when  the  burdens  that  have  oppressed  them  in  the  past  are  removed 

will  yield,  at  the  rate  of  4.000  ounces  of  i^old  per  mine  per  month,  a  monthly  output 
of  Son, 000  ounces  of  raw  gold,  equal  to  /^3(>,o<X).o<j<j  ($1  75.  i94,o<>j)  per  year.  Out  of 
this  30,000,000.  there  would  at  least  be  ;^3o,ooo,ooo(|ii45,995,ooo)circulated  in  the 
country  in  the  way  of  wages,  paid  away  for  material  and  the  other  requirements  in 
connection  with  the  mining  industry.  The  beoeAtof  this  to  the  trade  of  the  Empire 
at  large  would  be  incalculable.  It  would  create  a  trade  equal  to  /"loo.ouo.ooo 
(^4f5('),A5o,(K>)')  a  vcar,  untler  the  beneficent  influence  of  which  industriis  would 
flourish,  the  cuUi\  ation  and  rxplnitation  of  the  country  would  proceed,  and  further 
mining  enterprises  would  be  developed.  The  attraction  oi  fresh  capital  would  repeat 
these  operations  in  an  ever-widening  circle.  Thus  lar  Mr.  Robinson;  and  though 
his  words  may  appear  poetical,  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  strayed  beyond  the  * 
bounds  of  psosaic  fact. 

THE  WAR. 

Although  the  war  drags  its  slow  length  along,  business  h:ih  been 
fairly  good  in  the  Briiish  colonies,  and  the  imports  from  llic  United 
States  have  not  fallen  off  in  value.  Several  lines  of  goods  nut 
needed  in  wai  limes  have  decreased,  Ijiil  the  j)roducts  ihat  serve  to 
equip  large  armies  and  to  feed  a  nonworking  population  have  swelled 
the  vtjlunie  of  our  exports,  and  I  believe  the  year  ending  June,  1901, 
will  show  a  considerable  increase  in  our  trade  over  that  of  1900. 

PLAGUB. 

The  plague  is  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  while 
the  daily  averd^e  of  cases  is  about  ten,  yet  if  it  is  not  eradicated 
during  the  warm  weather  now  prevailing,  the  rainy.season,  which 
otnes  in  another  month,  may  be  expected  to  increase  the  number  of 
cases.  The  exodus  from  the  city  is  considerable,  and  outward-bound 
ships  are  crowded. 

J.  G,  Stowe, 

Cape  Town,  ///r//  //,  /poi.  Comsui^Generoi, 


NEW  FOOD  PLANT  IN  AFRICA. 

German  papers  speak  of  an  annual  plant  growing  in  troj)ical 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  leguminous  class,  which  is  largely  culti- 
vated by  the  negroes  as  a  food  article.  It  has  also  been  introduced 
to  some  extent  in  southern  Asia  and  in  Hrazil.  It  is  called  woandsu 
by  the  African  negroes;  the  botanical  name  is  Glycine  subterranai. 

The  French  expert  chemist  of  aliments  has  recently  analyzed  the 
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fruit  of  the  woandsu  with  reference  to  its  chemical  composition  and 
its  value  as  food.  The  fruit,  like  the  peanut,  matures  under  ground. 
The  eatable  kernel  has  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  is  dark  red,  with 
black  stripes  and  a  white  hilum,  like  most  beans.  It  furnishes  a 
very  white  flour,  whose  flavor  after  cooking  much  resembles  that  of 
chestnuts.  The  chemical  composition  is  58  per  cent  of  starchy  sub- 
stance, 19  per  cent  nitrogenous,  10  per  cent  water,  6  per  cent  oily, 
4  per  cent  cellulose  substance,  and  3  per  cent  ashes.  It  will  be  seen 
that  2  pounds  of  these  beans  would  supply  the  daily  requirements 
of  the  human  system. 

M.  Balland,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  chemistry  of 
nutriments,  calls  this  fruit  the  first  one  found  by  him  in  a  natural 
state  which  shows  all  the  chemical  properties  of  a  perfect  nutriment. 

Richard  Guf.n  ihfr, 
Frankfort,  May       j^i.  Consul- General, 
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United  States  Trade  with  Ecuador. — Minister  Sampson,  of 
Quito,  under  date  of  April  26,  1901,  transmits  the  following  official 
statistics  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  for 
1898  and  1900.  The  custom-house  records  of  1899,  in  Guayaquil, 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 


DeacripCion. 

Pttos* 

». 599. 943 

». 074.655 

3ia43t>SO 

i,4ao.SDt> 

*  The  silver  peso  of  Ecuador  was  valued  by  ihe  United  States  mint  at  43.1  ccnu  for  1896  and  at 
cents  for  1900. 


The  importations  into  Ecuador  consisted  of  flour,  Icerosene,  hard- 
ware, lumber,  lard,  steel  rails,  machinery,  and  textiles.  The  expor- 
tations  to  the  United  States  consisted  of  cacao,  coffee,  rubber,  hides, 
hats,  and  ivory  nuts.  For  a  number  of  years,  says  the  minister,  the 
trade  between  Ecuador  and  the  United  States  has  been  increasing; 
from  present  indications,  the  year  1901  will  not  be  an  exception. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  being  $19,931 
in  1898  and  $80,375  i**  1900. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  Chile,  1900.— The  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  Santiago,  Mr.  Lenderink,  sends  under  date  of  April  29, 
1901,  a  copy  of  the  statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Chile  for 
the  years  1899  and  1900.  This  report  shows  that  during  the  year 
1900  the  exportations  exceeded  the  importations  by  39,136,493  pesos 
($14,284,820),  an  increase  of  4,568,502  pesos  ($1,667,503)  over  1899. 
It  further  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  of  13,988,603  pesos 
($5,105,840)  in  the  exportation  of  mineral  products,  and  a  decrease 
of  9,189,889  pesos  ($3,354,309)  in  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
products  in  1900,  as  compared  with  1899.  The  wheat  crop  of  1900 
was  a  partial  failure,  and  the  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  that 
cereal  alone  was  3,637,139  pesos  ($1,337,556) — in  fact,  instead  of 
being  an  exporter  of  wheat,  Chile  has  imported  several  cargoes  from 
the  United  States  and  Australia  during  the  present  year. 
$70 
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French-Canadian  Steamship  Line, — Under  date  of  May  39, 
1901,  Coosul-General  Turner,  of  Ottawa,  informs  the  Department 
that  the  Canadian  Government  has  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Franco-Canadian  Steamship  Company  for  the  establishment  by  the 
latter  of  a  steamship  service  between  Dominion  and  French  ports. 
The  contract  is  to  run  for  a  year  from  the  ist  of  July,  X901.  In 
summer,  fortnightly  trips  will  be  made  from  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
and  in  winter  monthly  trips  from  St  John  and  Halifax.  The 
contract  is  based  upon  a  tonnage  rate  per  voyage;  and  on  an  esti* 
mate  of  eighteen  trips,  the  company  would  earn  $50,000  the  first 
year. 

The  consul-general  adds  that  as  there  is  a  subsidy  of  $100,000 
available,  there  is  some  talk  of  the  company  increasing  the  number 
of  steamers,  so  as  to  give  a  weekly  service  during  the  summer. 


American  Products  Abroad. — Consul  Marshal  Halstead  writes 
from  Birmingham,  May  29,  1901 : 

American  manufacturers  and  merchants  frequently  open  corre- 
spondence with  United  States  consuls  with  the  sentence,  Being 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
American  products,'*  etc.  There  is  for  American  goods  no  foreign 
demand  of  the  shake- the-tree  kind  these  inquirers  have  in  mind. 
The  sales  of  our  goods  of  all  kinds  are  based  on  the  merits  and  low 
prices  of  the  articles,  after  energetic  salesmen  have  made  active 
demonstration  of  good  points.  I  can  not  understand  the  mental 
attitude  of  those  American  manufacturers  who  employ  traveling 
salesmen  to  get  trade  in  America,  paying  good  salaries  and  allowing 
liberal  sums  for  traveling  expenses,  yet  wish  to  do  business  by  cor- 
respondence in  foreign  countries.  Why  do  they  imagine  they  can 
trade  successfully  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  or  any  other  European 
country  without  employing  their  own  travelers,  when  the  necessity 
of  having  them  is  the  first  principle  of  their  home  business? 


Demand  for  Blood  Oranges  in  Germany. — Consul  Hughes 
reports  from  Coburg,  April  26,  1901,  as  follows: 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  Germany  for  the  so-called  "Italian 
blood  orange.  '*  The  popular  idea  here  is  that  this  fruit  is  colored, 
not  by  nature,  but  by  injections  of  some  artificial  vegetable  dye. 
To  discover  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  belief,  several  well-known 
German  chemists  have  been  experimenting,  first,  to  find  out  from 
the  blood  orange  itself  if  its  color  is  due  to  artificial  means,  and, 
secondly,  to  change  the  common  Italian  orange  into  a  blood  orange 
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by  injections  of  rlifTercnt  kiiuls  of  coloring  inalltT.  Tht-  exj^eriments, 
however,  havi-  not  been  attended  with  success.  It  was  found  ifiat  no 
sini^le  injection  of  any  sohition  would  color  more  than  one  part  of 
the  orange,  anr!  that  if  several  injections  were  niadf,  thr  fruit  was 
likely  to  decompose  very  quickly.  Tlie  theory  was  then  advanced 
that  the  coloring  was  produced  by  watering  the  ror»ts  of  the  trees 
with  a  blood-red  vegetable  solution.  It  is  needless  to  say  this 
experiment  was  as  barren  of  results  as  the  first. 


Carriages  in  the  Netherlands. — Consul  Ilill  writes  from  Am- 
sterdam, May  ^i,  1901  : 

There  is  but  one  firm  at  Amsterdam  dealing  in  American  car- 
riages at  j)resfnt,  and  even  this  one  will  probably  give  uj)  the  busi- 
ness soon,  as  the  article  does  not  sell  well  here.  The  reasons  given 
are  that  American  carriages  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  scarcely 
turn  in  liie  narrow  Amsterdam  streets,  aiul  are  not  strong  enough  to 
be  used  on  Dutch  roads.  It  is  also  claimed  that  American  wood  is 
unable  to  stand  the  wet  climate,  and  can  nut  be  readily  procured 
here — hence  repairs  cause  much  trouble.  Carriages  are  also  too 
cheap  to  b'j  trusted  by  Dutch  buyers,  prices  ranging  here  from  450 
to  2..S00  florins  {$ii)o  to  $1,120).  Some  are  sold  to  the  Dutch  luist 
Indies,  but  the  demand  is  not  regular.  American  manufacturers, 
in  order  to  secure  a  place  in  this  market,  should  copy  Dutch  models. 
The  duty  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


New  Methods  of  Packing  Butter  for  Shipment. — Consul 
Hughes,  of  Coburg.  under  date  of  April  26,  1901,  sends  the  following 
description  of  a  new  method  of  packing  butter  for  long  shipments: 

A  light  wooden  case  or  bo.x  is  lined  thoroughly  at  the  bottom 
and  sides  with  a  layer  of  plaster  of  paris  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 
on  which  common  glass  slabs,  with  their  edges  fastened  together  by 
gummed  jKiper,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect-fitting  box,  are  placed. 
In  this  box  the  butter  is  placed,  packed  in  good  waterproof  paper, 
in  lo-pound  packages.  The  glass  top  is  then  put  on  and  sealed 
carefully  witli  gummed  i)aper  bands,  so  as  to  make  the  box  air-tight. 
A  one-fourtli-iuch  layer  of  plaster  of  paris  is  then  put  over  this  and 
the  w'ooden  cover  nailed  on.  I-lach  of  the  cases  is  made  to  contain 
about  200  pounds  of  butter.  The  plaster  of  paris  l)eing  a  non- 
conductor, vt  ry  little  heat  reaches  the  butter,  which  arrives  at  its 
destination  in  good  condition.  The  consul  is  informed  that  very 
successful  results  liave  been  obtained  by  shipping  butter  packed  in 
this  manner  from  Melbourne  to  Kimberley — rather  a  severe  test. 
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Amsterdam  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology. —The  De- 
partment has  received  a  note  from  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands, 
dated  Washington,  May  22,  iqoi.  stating  that  the  Filth  International 
Congress  ot  Criminal  Anthi ofiology  will  be  held  in  Amsterdam  from 
the  9th  to  the  14th  of  September.  1901.  Circulars  regarding  the 
congress  have  been  received  for  distribution  to  Such  scientific  insti- 
tutions or  persons  as  may  be  interestt^d. 

The  prinripnl  questions  to  be  discusseil  arc*  First,  anatomical 
and  physiological  character  of  criminals,  descriptive  studies  ;  second, 
criminal  psychology  and  psychopalhology,  criminals  and  lunatics, 
theoretical  considerations,  and  practical  measures;  third,  crir7iinal 
anthropology  in  its  legal  and  administrative  application,  principles 
to  be  followed,  preventive  meaburcs,  protective  measures,  penalties; 
fourth,  criminal  sociology,  economic  causes  of  crime,  criminality 
and  socialism  ;  fifth,  criminal  anthropology  and  ethnol(\gy  compared. 

Special  questions,  such  as  alcoholism,  sexuality,  juvenile  crimi- 
nality, senile  criminality,  hypnotism,  criminal  psychology  in  litera- 
ture, etc.,  will  also  be  considered. 


Exposition  of  Fisheries  at  St.  Petersburg. — Consul-General 
Guenther  sends  the  following  from  Frankfort,  May  8,  Kjot  : 

The  Imperial  Russian  Association  of  Fisheries  will  hold  an  in- 
ternational exposition  in  February  and  March,  1902,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  condition  of  the  fresh  and 
salt  water  fisheries  of  the  w<»rld.  The  expense  of  the  exposition 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  association,  the  Crown,  the  municij)al  gov- 
ernment, private  contributions,  and  by  charges  for  exliibiiion  space 
and  for  the  admission  of  visitors.  Premiums  will  be  awarded  in 
the  form  of  gold,  silver,  and  bron/.e  medals,  diplomas  of  honor,  and 
money  prizes.  The  exposition  will  have  nine  departments,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Fisheries  in  general;  {2)  salt  and  fresh  water  fisheries; 
(3)  implements  used  in  the  fisheries  industry;  (4)  products  of  the 
fisheries;  (5)  manner  and  means  for  preserving  fish;  (6)  arrange- 
ment of  fish  hatcheries;  (7)  fishing  sport;  (8)  aquariums  and  their 
inmates;  (9)  scientific  researches  concerning  the  lives  of  fishes,  etc. 


Commercial  School  at  Cologne. ^The  Depariment  has  re- 
ceived from  Consul  Panics,  of  Cologne,  and  from  Consul  Mona- 
ghan,  of  Chemnitz,  under  date  of  May  22,  1901,  and  May  8,  1901, 
respectively,  reoorts  in  regard  to  the  new  commercial  high  school  at 
Cologne.*    The  studies  comprise  science  of  commerce,  knowledge  of 

*See  AbVANCK  Shbsts  No.  1046  <Miiy  ts,  v^t).  The  full  text  of  Consul  Barncii*  report  iMti  beeit 
MM  to  ttie  Bureau  of  Education. 
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wares,  chemical  and  mechanical  technology,  commercial  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  and  correspondence  and  exercises  in  foreign  languages. 
The  order  of  study  is: 

First  tt'rm.  —  General  jjolitical  eroriotny,  lom tnercial  geography  of  ibc  countries 
ouiside  of  Europe,  civil  law,  and  colonial  politics. 

Second  term, — Commercial  history  ui>  U)  iSou,  civil  law;  tariff  and  transportation. 

Third  /<^rm.-~AgrarIan  and  trade  politics,  commercial  geography  of  Eutope 
(iiu  I  u ding  statistics);  commercial,  exchange,  and  maritime  law;  trade  and  social 
legislation. 

J'ourih  Ui  ni.  —  Finances,  t  <minu  rcial  lii?5tf»ry  <jf  the  nineteenth  i  enlury,  interna- 
tional private  law,  State  and  Government  law,  banking,  exchange,  money,  and 
credit. 


School    for    Railroad    Employees    in    Germany.  —  Consul 

Hughes,  (»f  Coburg,  May  i,  1901,  says  that  a  j)reparatory  school  for 
railroad  employees  in  the  Bavarian  State  Railroad  service  is  being 
established  at  Munich.  Attendance  at  this  school  for  at  least  one 
term  will  be  obligatory  on  all  who  wish  to  engage  ia  railroad  work. 
For  those  candidates  who  have  successtuliy  passed  the  (nie-year  army 
volunteer  examination,  and  who  wish  to  compete  for  the  higher  ex- 
ecutive and  mechanical  branches  in  the  railroad  service,  two  months' 
practical  experience  in  railroading  will  be  allowed  before  latvitig  the 
course  in  the  school,  in  ortler  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  theoretical  teacaiag  which  they  will  .ifit  rwards  receive. 
The  candidates  are  to  be  allowed  [)artial  pay  for  the  Lime  they  are 
attending  the  school;  this  also  includes  the  telegraphic  course. 


Coal  Market  in  Sweden. — C'onsul  Hergh  writes  from  Gothen- 
burg, May  4,  1901  : 

The  Swedes  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  English  export  duty 
on  coal.  As  Sweden  yearly  imports  about  3,220,000  tons  of  coal  at 
a  value  of  about  $17,152,000,  the  export  duty  will  cause  en 
an  extra  expenditure  of  about  $776,664  per  year,  of  which  the  city 
of  Gothenburg  alone  will  have  to  contribute  about  $164,895.  The 
press  and  the  public  here  are  turning  their  attention  more  and  Luore 
to  the  United  States  as  a  coal-producing  country,  and  if  the  Ameri- 
cans avail  themselves  of  the  present  sentiment  a  permaneuL  uuuket 
for  American  coal  might  be  established  here.  But  it  is  necessary 
in  some  way  to  reduce  the  high  costs  of  transportation;  a  direct 
steamship  line  between  this  port  and  tlie  United  States  woulcf  be 
beneficial  for  the  American  export  in  general.  Our  coal  is  well  liked 
here,  and  American  iiard  coal  is  considered  superior  to  the  English 
prcnliict. 
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Demand  for  Milk  Vessels  in  Siberia. — Consul-Gencral  Guen- 
ther,  of  Frankfort,  May  7,  1901,  says  that  according  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Gazette,  the  production  of  buttfr  in  Siberia  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  years  to  a  very  marked  degree.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Barnaul,  for  instance,  there  are  at  present  three  hundred 
creameries,  against  two  in  1896.  The  demand  for  milk  vessels  has 
consequently  assumed  laige  pro[)orti<>ns.  A  faetf)ry  for  tlie  produc- 
tion of  these  articles  has  lately  been  estaldished  at  Kurgan,  l)Ut, 
as  it  can  not  even  approximately  supply  the  demand,  tlie  greater 
part  has  tc)  be  procured  from  Moscow.  The  consid-general  sug- 
gests that  West  Siberia  might  afford  a  good  market  for  United 
States  manufacturers  of  milk  vessels. 


Opening  for  Bags   in  Hungary. — Deputy  ConsuUGeneral 

Hanauer  reports  from  Frankfort,  June  t.  1901  : 

Hungary,  which  has  a  flourishing  milling  industry,  would  now 
be  a  good  market  for  flour  bags  and  sacks,  as  the  Austrian  jute 
spinning  and  weaving  trust  has  raised  the  price  of  these  articles,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  the  import  duty  on  the  foreign  bags,  1,200,000  sacks 
have  come  in  from  Germany.  Agricultural  associations  exist  in  all 
districts  in  Hungary,  and  purchase  sacks,  implements,  etc.,  for  their 
members.  These  associations  have  n  central  representation  at  Buda- 
pest, called  the  "Landesagricultur-Verein."  Offers  should  also  be 
made  to  the  Ungarische  Miihlenverband,  Bdlviinyutcza  2,  Budapest, 
and  to  the  Hauptstadtische  Miihlenverband,  Ergyebetter  19,  Buda* 
pest,  Hungary.    The  two  last  named  are  millers'  associations. 


Austrian  Fishery  Exhibition. — Under  date  of  May  i,  1901, 
Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  writes  as  follows: 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  Austrian  Fishery  Association  will 
hold  a  large  international  fishery  exhibition  at  Vienna  during  the 
latter  part  of  September,  1902,  a  large  subsidy  for  this  purpose  hav*. 
ing  been  granted  by  the  Imperial  Austrian  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  have  as  the  principal  figure 
of  this  exhibition  a  complete  representation  of  the  Austrian  por- 
tion of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  products  of  its  fisheries,  etc.  In  my 
opinion,  this  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  United  States 
houses  interested  in  the  fishing  industry  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
fish-taking  apparatus  to  exhibit  their  goods. 
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Credit  of  Roumanian  Business  Houses. — Consul  Monaghan, 
of  Chemnitz,  May  i8,  1901,  informs  the  Department  that  the  Royal 
Roumanian  Ministry  has  recently  issued  the  following  statement: 

As  it  often  happens  thai  business  men  licsirin^  information  as  to  the  rrf;dit, 
etc.,  of  Roumanian  business  houses  apply  to  persons  who  arc  not  in  a  position  to 
give  correct  daU  of  this  kind,  the  ministry  has  given  orders  to  the  ten  RoumMinn 
chambers  of  commerce  to  furnish  to  foreign  as  welt  as  inland  inquirers  the  most 
conscientious  and  exhaustive  information  as  to  the  credit  and  business  importance 
of  Roumanian  firms.  This  Is  lo  t)c  j^ivcn  frrc  of  charR;e,  and  cither  in  the  (German 
or  French  language.  The  Roya!  Roumanian  Ministry  wishes  persons  interested 
to  take  note  ot  the  above  instructions,  and  to  seek  information  only  from  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  nearest 
the  place  of  business  of  the  firm  concerning  which  information  is  sought.  The 
ten  Roumanian  chambers  of  commerce  are  Bucharest,  Braila,  Botosani,  Craiova, 
Kust«nji,  Focsani,  Galats,  Jassy,  Piieaci,  and  Ploesci. 


Oriental-Carpet  Trade. — Consul  Hughes  reports  from  Coburg, 
May  94,  1901 : 

The  preference  shown  by  Europeans  and  Americans  for  oriental 
carpets  increases  each  year.  For  three  or  four  years,  the  prices 
have  risen  35  to  30  per  cent,  and  for  certain  Icinds  even  50  to  60  per 
cent.  This  rise  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  increasing  demand  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  old  carpets  are  becoming  more  scarce,  and,  as  those 
of  modern  manufacture  are  very  imperfect,  they  will  not  be  replaced 
by  new  ones  equally  as  good.  Of  the  modern  carpets,  only  the  large 
ones  from  Asia  Minor  (Smyrna),  the  Persian  (particularly  the  Kir- 
mans),  some  from  Afghanistan,  and  the  small  but  carefully  worked 
Merws  are  very  much  sought.  The  small  ones  from  Caucausia  and 
central  Asia  do  not  meet  with  particular  favor.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  old  carpets  will  all  be  bought  up,  and  it  would  be 
advisable  for  some  wealthy  collector  to  obtain  samples  of  the  still  ex- 
isting old  carpets  and  place  them  in  one  of  our  well'lcnown  museums. 


Quinine  Sale  at  Bata^ia. — Consul  Rairden  reports  from  Ba- 
tavia,  under  date  of  April  15,  1901 : 

The  tenth  public  auction  sale  of  quinine  was  held  at  the  Mer- 
chant's Exchange,  in  this  city,  on  the  3d  instant,  and  the  following 
were  the  prices  realized: 

First.  Editio  II  and  III,  consisting  of  six  lots,  packing  at  pur- 
chaser's option:  Sold  at  32.25  florins  ($8.94)  and  22.70  florins  (^.13) 
per  kilogram  (2. 2046  pounds). 
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Second.  Editio  II,  consisting  of  twenty-four  tots,  packing  and 
weight  at  purchaser's  option,  each  lot  to  weigh  not  more  than  25 
kilograms  and  not  less  than  22.68  kilograms:  Sold  at  32.35  Aonns 
($8.94)  and  22.70  florins  ($9.12)  per  kilogram. 

Third.  Editio  II,  consisting  of  105  lots  of  23.68  kilograms  per 
lot  (total,  2,381.40  kilograms^: 5,251  pounds):  Sold  at  22.55  florins 
($9-°7)  iin^i  23-55  florins  (I9. 47)  per  kilogram.  The  average  price 
realized  for  these  lots — 22.72  florins  ($9.13)  per  kilogram— equals 
the  unit  price  of  0.0901  florin  (3.6  cents)  for  the  bark  at  Amsterdam. 

The  sale  has  been  considered  very  satisfactory,  as  good  prices 
were  realized  and  the  full  amount  put  up  was  sold  above  the  limit. 


Tolls  in  Persia. — Consul-General  Bowen  sends  from  Teheran, 
April  18, 1901,  copy  of  a  Persian  law,  dated  April  8,  1901,  according 
to  which  all  interior  customs,  road  tolls,  taxes  on  weighing  mer- 
chandise on  arrival  at  the  markets,  caravanseries,  or  public  thorough- 
fares, and  all  charges  of  any  name  or  denomination,  which  up  to 
the  present  time  have  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs 
department,  are  totally  abolished.  All  imports  and  exports  in 
transit  in  the  interior,  it  is  further  decreed,  shall  not  at  any  point 
or  place,  or  under  any  name  or  specification,  pay  toll  or  tax,  except 
at  the  frontiers  or  seaports,  where  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  calculated 
on  the  bona  fide  valuation  of  the  goods,  with  an  addition  of  i  kran 
and  2  shahis  (11  cents)  is  to  be  levied  on  each  (animal)  load  of  40 
mans  (260  pounds)  weight,  to  be  paid  by  the  carrier." 


Fiaancial  Conditions  in  Japan.— Consul-General  Bellows  sends 
from  Yokohama,  May  3,  1901,  a  clipping  from  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  Japan  Daily  Mail,  as  follows: 

Japanese  public  opinion  is  gradually  turning  toward  a  forciKn  loan.  Even  in 
qoarten  where  this  expedient  has  not  hitherto  been  approved,  it  is  now  very 
strongly  recommended.  Unhappily,  the  time  is  very  ill  suited  for  an  appeal  to  the 
money  markets  of  Europe  or  Amt  ri<  a,  not  only  because  the  floating  capital  of 
Europe  has  of  late  been  subjected  to  u  heavy  drain,  but  also  bocauso  Tiipa.n's  credit 
is  not  good  at  present.  Whcthrr  it  he  hrr  tnisfortiine  or  her  fault,  l.t[iaii  never 
comes  upon  the  world's  hnancial  stage  in  any  character  save  that  of  an  impecunious 
State.  It  is  to  her  momentary  embarrassments  that  the  attention  of  the  foreign 
public  is  constantly  drawn;  not  to  her  resources  or  her  opportunities.  Her  unique 
difliculty  at  present  is  that  her  large  surplus  of  revenue  does  not  suffice  to  meet  her 
extraordinary  outlays  on  account  of  productive  enterprises,  and  that  she  mn  nni 
obtain  l<ians  from  her  own  people,  who  fin'1  that  all  their  a\  ail;iM'"  niotiL-y  may  be 
employed  much  more  profitably  than  in  lending  it  to  the  Govcriuncnt.    There  is 
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no  question  of  real  impecuniosily.  The  whole  problem  t?!  to  find  the  means  of 
utilizing  wealth-earning  opportunities.  No  western  country  would  hesitate  to  ap- 
peal to  foreign  capital  under  such  circumstances,  and  if  Japan  were  a  western 
State  she,  too,  would  not  hesitate. 


Railroads  in  Palestine. — Consul  Winter,  writing  from  Anna- 
berg,  April  30,  1 90 1,  quotes  from  a  report  of  the  German  consul  in 
Damascus,  as  follows:       '  » 

The  railroad  hctwt-cn  HL-irut  atui  Damasrns  is  5ufficicnt  for  the  traffic  between 
the  ditTercni  towns  along  the  route.  Cun$idcring  the  heavy  indebtedness  of  the 
road,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  company  must  add  nearly  $100,000  each  jear 
to  the  running  expenses,  it  is  a  question  if  it  will  be  long  lived  or  not.  If  the 
company  is  compelled  to  liquidate,  a  good  opportunity  is  presented  to  German  en- 
terprise. Work  on  ilu-  Ilaifa-IIauran-Damasf us  Railroad  has  been  Stopped, and  it 
does  not  look  as  if  the  present  promoters  would  complete  it. 


Railroads  in  Africa. — Consul  Hughes  writes  from  Coburg,  April 
27,  190X: 

According  to  German  reports,  railways  are  distributed  over  Africa 
as  follows: 


Ui&tricls. 


In  Algeria.  Tunis,  French  Sudan,  Stomalilani)  ,„„„.,„■ 

Hriii  .h  V.Ast,  South,  and  Central  Africa,  ilu  r.nUi  c>!;>k[,  ami  r,;ijros. 

\'.Ky\'-  

Tmntvaal  

N.ii.il   

<Jrit!iii!-  <  i>Uiiiy  

Angola  and  iVfoxambique  

Ki  III    '  •  1  r  <•<■  St  .lU   

Gtri)(.tii  l^utii  auii  Wcil  Alricti—  ,  

Brythrea  ,  — .  . — ........................^ 


J/i/ft. 

s.sii 

'•OS 

-  X.MI.4 

1. 185 

Ma 
m 

■  m 

Engines  in  Egypt. — Consul  Hughes  sends  the  following  from 
Coburg,  May  15,  1901: 

It  is  stated  that  a  public  competition  has  been  opened  in  Upper 
Egypt  for  the  delivery  of  four  vertical  compound  high-pressure 
engines  to  work  centrifugal  pumps  for  irrigation  purposes.  The 
contract  will  also  include  the  delivery  of  six  steam  boilers,  to  be 
connected  with  the  engines.  All  must  be  delivered  at  Esta,  on  the 
Upper  Egyptian  Railway.  The  plans  may  be  examined  at  the 
bureau  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  irrigating  system  for  Upper 
Egypt,  at  Cairo,  and  all  offers  must  be  submitted  to  him  by  June  25, 
1901. 
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White  Population  in  the  Kongo  Free  State. — Under  date 
of  May  17,  1901,  Consul  Listoe  writes  from  Rotterdam: 

A  Belgian  newspaper  notes  the  interesting  fact  that  notwith> 
standing  the  efforts  made  in  late  years  to  encourage  emigration  to 
the  Kongo  Free  State,  the  white  population  of  this  African  terri- 
tory, according  to  the  latest  official  census,  numbers  only  1,958 
persons.  These  are  divided  among  the  various  nationalities  as 
follows : 


Americani 

Bel4{i*as  

Dane*  

Frfiu:)i  

Germans .......... 

Britirii  

Ii.xli.ins   

Luxemburgen 
Nctberlanden.. 
Norwegiftiw...., 


Num- 
ber. 


33 

99 
176 
7 
9S 
95 


NmtioniiiHy. 


KMumanlam  i 
RuseiAiift ....... 

Servians  ....... 

SpanuirJ9.^„, 

bwiM  

Swede*.. ....... 

All  oUicn.~... 

Toui... 


NuD* 
bcr. 


7* 
a 
B 
I 
6 

13 
Bt 
It 


Use  of  Shingles  in  South  Africa. — Consul-General  Stowe,  of 
Cape  Town,  April  30,  1901,  requests  information  from  American 
architects  and  manufacturers  as  to  the  efficiency,  life,  etc.,  of  shingles 
as  a  roof  covering.  The  consul*general  explains  that  the  De  Beers 
Explosive  Company,  of  Somerset  West,  Cape  Colony,  which  has 
used  shingles  on  all  the  isolated  buildings  of  its  explosive  works,  is 
desirous  of  roofing  the  company's  residences  with  the  same  material. 
These  houses  will  be  built  in  or  near  cities,  and  the  municipalities 
object  to  the  use  of  shingles  for  roofing  purposes.  Mr.  Stowe 
desires  full  data. 


Cotton  Goods  for  Brazil. — The  following  translation  from  the 
Berlin  Handels  Museum  has  been  received  from  Vice-Consul-General 
Murphy,  of  Frankfort,  May  4,  1901 : 

In  Bahia,  cotton  drills  Ipantaloon  stuffs)  arc  obtainetl  chiefly  from  Italy  or  from 
factories  in  Braxil.  An  lulian  stock  company  has  factories  for  this  material  in 
Milan  and  Sao  Paulo,  as  well  as  a  branch  esiabiishment  in  Bahia.  It  sends  its 
salesmen  through  the  interior  of  Brasil.    Cotton  shawls  for  women  are  supplied 

by  Germany.    These  arti(  le<  are  now  also  being  manufaclurcf!  at  Bahia.  Cotton 
cnlifoes  and  lancv  stufis  are  furnishi  d  chirfly  by  Great  Britain.    The  demand  is 
principally  for  the  cheaper  sorts.    Coiiun  tourists  and  laborers'  shirts  come  from 
Germany.   The  demand  has  recently  very  much  increased,  and  sales  are  accord- 
ingly of  growing  importance* 
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Brazilian  Freight  Rates.— Consul-General  See^^er,  o(  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  April  24,  1901,  informs  the  Department  that  the  steamship 
combination  which  controls  the  traffic  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  has  reduced  its  freight  rates  on  coffee  from  50  cents  to  35  cents 
per  bag  of  60  kilograms  (about  13a  pounds)  from  Rio  to  New  York. 
The  new  rate  takes  effect  May  i. 

Mr.  Seeger  advises  owners  of  United  States  sailing  vessels,  in 
view  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  Brazilian  import  trade,  to 
adopt  the  system  used  by  the  steamship  companies  and  collect  their 
freight  charges  in  advance. 


Sulphur  in  Venezuela. -  Consul  Ellsworth  sends  from  Puerto 
Cabello,  May  16,  i9oi»  clipping  from  the  Venezuelan  Herald,  as 
follows : 

The  company  known  as  the  "  German  Venezuelan  Sulphur  Company***  which 

was  floatnl  in  Germany  wiih  a  capital  of  2,000,000  marksff  476,f><Ki)  for  thr  purpose 
of  expioiiin^j  ihc  itnmen?.c  sul})hur  deposits  situated  lu-ar  ("arupano,  is  a(  tivciv  at 
work  setting  up  the  acriai  cable  by  which  the  sulphur  will  l>e  carric«.l  iroai  ihe 
mine  to  the  port,  a  distance  of  about  18  kilometers  (11. 16  miles).  The  landing 
wharf  is  finished  and  the  managers  only  await  the  termination  of  the  wire-rope 
railroad  to  begin  loading  on  a  large  scale. 


Textile  Plants  in  Salvador. — Consul  Jenkins  sends  from  San 
Salvador,  May  i6, 1901,  translation  of  a  recent  law  offering  a  bounty 
of  t  peso  (about  45  cents)  per  1,000  to  any  cultivator  of  5,000  to 
10,000  plants  of  maguey  or  other  textile  plant;  0.5  peso  per  x,ooo 
to  any  cultivator  of  10,000  to  60,000  plants;  and  0.25  peso  per  1,000 
for  60,000  and  upward.  The  proprietors  of  the  plantations  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  military  charges  and  services.  Exporters  of  more 
than  5,000  pounds  of  m.ii^ney  fiber  shall  enjoy  exemption  from  all  . 
duties  and  taxes,  and  all  tools  and  machinery  for  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  maguey *shall  be  free  of  import  duties. 

Denmark's  Commerce  with  Greenland.— Under  date  of  May 
8,  1901,  Consular  Agent  ilarris  writes  from  Eibenstock: 

The  exports  from  Denmark  to  Greenland  are  principally  food 
stuffs,  firearms  and  ammunition,  woolen  goods,  implements,  and 
tobacco.  Greenland  exports  to  Denmark  hides  and  skins  of  animals 
abounding  in  that  region — such  as  the  bear  and  seal — and.  whale  oil 
and  eiderdown.  About  30,000  seal  skins  are  sent  to  Denmark  each 
year.  In  1900,  Denmark  received  3,600  skins  of  the  blue  and  white 
arctic  fox,  which  were  assorted  and  sold  in  packages  of  10  each. 
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The  commerce  of  Greeland  is  monopolized  by  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment. The  Royal  Danish-Greenland  Company  has  9  ships — 5  brigs 
(each  nearly  one  hundred  years  old),  3  barks,  and  i  steamer.  Ships 
of  other  nations  can  not  touch  at  the  ports  of,  nor  travelers  visit, 
Greenland  without  the  (Consent  of  Denmark. 


Olive  Crop  in  Southern  Europe. — Consul  Van  Buren  reports 
from  Nice,  May  7,  1901 : 

A  local  newspaper  calls  the  attention  of  proprietors  of  olive 
groves  in  this  district  to  the  diminishing  production  in  Italy,  due  to 
the  mild  winters,  the  dry  spring  seasons,  and  the  consequent  ravages 
of  the  olive  (iy.  It  urges  the  owners  of  olive  plantations  in  this  dis- 
tnct  to  adopt  means  for  their  improvement,  claiming  that  better 
markets  will  be  found  on  account  of  the  decreased  competition  from 
Italy.  It  omits  to  state,  however,  that  very  much  the  same  condi- 
tion of  things  exists  here,  entire  districts  being  ruined  by  the  black 
blight  or  noir,  as  it  is  called  here,  while  the  ravages  of  the  olive  fly 
are  an  annual  occurrence. 


Consumption  of  Horse  Meat  in  Frankfort.— Consul  General 
Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  May  15,  1901,  says  that,  according  to  the 
Frankfort  News  of  even  date,  the  consumption  of  horse  meat  in 
that  city  has  increased  very  slowly.  The  first  horse-meat  dinner 
was  given  on  October  6,  1847,  at  Bornheim,  a  suburb  of  Frankfort, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals. 
As  soon  as  a  horse  was  slaughtered — and  at  that  time  only  young 
horses  were  killed — the  society  published  the  fact,  and  the  meat  was 
sold  at  6  kreutzers  (about  4  cents)  a  pound.  The  people  did  not 
take  kindly  to  it,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  fifty-four  years  later 
that  the  first  horse-meat  restaurant  was  opened.  At  the  present 
time  about  1,000  horses  are  slaughtered  annually,  and  a  separate 
slaughterhouse  for  this  purpose  has  been  built. 


German  Demand  for  Monazite  Sand.— Consul  Brundage  re- 
ports from  Aix  la  Chapelle,  May  18,  1901,  that  the  general  manager 
of  the  Chemische  Fabrik  Rhenanta,  of  that  city  (one  of  the  largest 
chemical  factories  in  Germany),  desires  to  purchase  200  tons  or 
more  per  year  of  what  is  commercially  known  as  monazite  sand. 
At  present,  this  is  obtained  from  Brazil,  but  the  consul  is  informed 
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that  this  sand  exists  in  North  Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  suggests  that  miners  should  communicate  at  once 
with  the  company  named,  giving  ability  to  furnish,  percentage  of 
thorium,  and  prices  delivered  f.  o.  b.  wharf,  Newport  News,  Balti' 
more,  ii'hiladelphia,  or  New  York. 


New  German  Veneer.— Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  May  6, 
1901,  says  that  a  Dresden  firm  has  placed  on  the  German  market  a 
thin  wooden  veneer  known  as  "  Kolumbusholz. "  The  veneer  is 
backed  with  a  thick,  impregnated  paper  and  comes  in  rolls  20  meters 
(66.6  feet)  long  and  about  j}4  meters  (4.92  feet)  wide.  When  dry, 
it  is  very  strong  and  hard.  It  is  nailed  to  wooden  strips  on  the 
walls,  and  has  the  appearance  of  handsomely  tinished  wainscoting. 
The  veneer  is  also  shown  mounted  on  very  heaw  paper  or  paper 
mats  pressed  into  different  shapes,  such  as  molding  for  doors, 
windows,  etc  Light  artistic  effects  may  also  be  obtained  in  win- 
dow frames,  and  the  like.  The  prices  quoted  are  from  30  to  50  per 
cent  cheaper  than  for  the  all-wood  article  in  use  at  the  present  time. 


Liquid  Bronze  in  Germany. — Consul-Gen eral  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  May  20,  1901,  reports  that,  according  to  Kuhlow's  German 
Trade  Review,  a  German  chemist  has  succeeded  in  making  liquid 
bronze  free  from  metal.  The  process  is  described  as  follows:  Ten 
parts  of  aniline  red  and  five  parts  of  aniline  purple  are  dissolved,  by 
means  of  a  gentle  heat,  in  one  hundred  parts  of  alcohol.  Five  parts 
of  benzoic  arc  then  added  and  tiie  mixture  is  boiled  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  The  bronze  is  said  to  be  especially  adapted  for  bronzing 
wood  or  paper. 


German  Technical  Bureau.— Deputy  Consul-General  Hanauer 
writes  from  Frankfort,  May  18,  1901 : 

Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  creation  of  a  federal  bureau  of 
*  technics  in  Germany.  On  the  executive  committee  having  char^g^e 
of  this  plan  are  members  of  the  leading  chemical  works,  the  German 
Association  for  Protecting  the  Trades,  the  Technical  Association  of 
Germany,  the  Association  of  German  Engineers,  the  Union  of  Ger- 
man  Patent  Lawyers,  the  Central  Bureau  for  Scientific  Investigation, 
the  Institute  for  Fermentation,  the  German  Tobacco  Association, 
electrical  companies,  and  others. 
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Export  Rebate  on  German  Puddled  Steel. — Under  date  of 
May  25,  1901,  Consul-CTcneral  (jueiither,  of  Frankfort,  quotes  from 
the  Cologne  Gazette  tfiat  the  German  iron  trust,  between  May  i  and 
December  31,  igoi,  will  pay  a  rebate  of  10  marks  ($2.40)  per  ton  on 
all  exported  puddled  steel  that  is  bought  from  the  trust.  Proof  of 
export  must  be  produced,  however  and  the  rebate  will  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  raw  iron  contained  in  the  article  exported. 
It  is  added  that  sales  to  shipyards  enjoying  the  benefit  of  free 
importations  will  be  regarded  as  exports. 


British  Complaints  of  American  Iron-^Consul  Marshal  Hal- 
stead  writes  from  Birmingham,  May  17,  1901,  that  complaints  of  the 
quality  of  American  iron  have  appeared  in  a  local  paper.  It  is  stated 
that  it  is  not  available  for  purposes  requiring  great  tensile  strength 
and  uniformity  of  quality.  Whether  these  charges  are  true  or  not, 
says  the  consul,  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  under* 
stand  why,  with  such  statements  current,  there  is  a  decided  disin- 
clination abroad  to  pay  for  shipments  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  any  other 
American  point. 


Gennan  Enterprise  in  Greece.— Consular  Agent  Harris,  of 
Eibenstock,  May  9,  1901,  says  that  the  Athens  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail  has  telegraphed  his  paper  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  German  and  Austrian  manufacturers  to  visit  Greece  about  the 
middle  of  May  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  requirements  of 
Greek  industries,  and  that  should  suitable  openings  and  markets  be 
found  branch  houses  will  be  established  in  that  country. 


Rates  of  Exchange  at  Harput— Consul  Norton,  of  Harput, 
April  30, 1 90 1,  transmits  the  following  statement  of  thtf  current  rates 
of  exchange  in  that  city  on  New  York,  London,  and  Paris.  There 
are  no  transactions  with  Hamburg  or  Amsterdam. 


Description. 


Slffhtdfaftton  New  York  forft...-.  

Si(;ht  drafts  on  London  fnr  /  I  ......    •■•••**••**•«•« MMM1 

Sight  dr»fw  00  Paris  for  m  franca......  >  » 


*  I  Turld«b  po«UMls$4.««3. 

No  251—9 


Sellinf; 
price. 


1.1050 


Purcbmiiny 
price. 


1.0Q5 

.86s 
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Demand  for  Lamps  in  British  India. — Consul-General  Guen- 
ther  writes  from  Frankfort,  May  7,  1901,  as  follows: 

According  to  Informations  et  renseignements  de  I'OtTice  National 
du  Connncrcf  Exlerieur,  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  cheap,  simply 
constructed  lamps  in  British  India.  The  article  adds  that  the  uld 
means  of  lighting  are  being  rapidly  superseded  by  modern  methods, 
and  that  manulacUirers  of  cheap  lamps  may  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  correspond  with  importing  tirms  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 


Russian  Tariff  Changes.  The  Department  has  received  a 
note  from  the  Russian  embassy,  dated  Washington,  May  26  (June 
8),  1901,  saying  that  in  view  of  the  imposition  of  article  626  of  the 
American  uirifT  to  Russian  petroleum,  the  Minister  of  Finance  of 
Russia  has  applied  the  advanced  rates  of  duty  to  the  following 
American  products  entering  Russia:  (i)  White  rosiu  or  colophon, 
galipot,  brewers'  pitch  (.irucie  82);  (2)  bicycles  (article  175,  para- 
graph 3).  1  his  measure  will  go  into  effect  two  weeks  after  its 
promulgation. 


Russian  Northern  Railroad.— Deputy  ConsuUGeneral  Han- 
auer  reports  from  Frankfort,  May  25,  1901 : 

An  imperial  ukase  decrees  the  building  of  the  Russian  Northern 
Railroad,  which  is  to  connect  St.  Petersburg,  Tichwin,  Tschere- 
povets,  Valogda,  Bui,  Galitcb,  and  Viatka.  This  line  is  to  be 
begun  next  year  and  will  be  built  by  the  Government,  as  also  a 
branch  from  Bui,  to  connect  at  Danilow  with  the  Moscow- YaroslavU 
Archangel  line.  A  part  of  the  latter  is  to  be  broad  gauge  and  a 
bridge  is  to  be  built  to  cross  the  Volg^  at  Yaroslavl. 


New  Method  for  Producing  Anaesthesis. — Consul-General 
Guenther  reports  from  Frankfort,  May  20,  1901 : 

A  cdw  method  for  producing  ansesthesis  was  discussed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  medical  society  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Wohlgemuth  has 
constructed  an  apparatus  by  which  patients  inhale  chloroform  mixed 
with  oxygen.  It  has  been  tried  by  many  prominent  surgeons,  with 
results  that  are  reported  as  satisfactory,  the  disagreeable  sensations 
being  obviated. 


German  Device  for  Removing  Slag  from  Grates. — Consul 
Warner  writes  from  Leii)zig,  May  15,  1901,  that  according  to  the 
Leipziger  Tagcblati,  a  new  device  for  removing  slag  has  been 
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patented,  by  which  the  grate  is  lowered  into  the  ash  box  or  pit,  a  set 
of  iron  rods  which  fit  into  the  spaces  between  the  bars  {Missing 
upward  between  them  and  knockinf|r  off  any  clinkers  or  slag  which, 
may  have  adhered  to  the  bars  of  the  grate. 


Hygienic  Exposition  at  Carlsbad. — Consul-General  Guenther, 
of  Frankfort,  May  11,  1901,  reports  that  a  general  exhibition  of 
articles  of  hygiene,  of  the  sick  room,  of  food  and  drink,  and  also 
of  those  pertaining  to  the  entertainment  and  comfort  of  the  travel- 
ing public,  will  be  opened  at  Carlsbad  on  August  10.  This  will  be 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  at  Carlsbad,  and  from  all  reports  it 
will  receive  every  possible  aid  from  the  authorities  and  the  people 
of  that  city. 


Fire  Automobile  in  Germany. — Cunj,ul-General  (iucnther,  of 
Frankfurt,  May  15,  1901,  reports  that  the  Kagle  Velocii^ede  Works, 
of  that  city,  has  built  an  automobile  for  fire  df^partments,  which 
will  t>e  exhibited  at  the  Berlin  exposition  for  fire-extuiguishinp  and 
life-saving  apparatus.  The  >i utomobile,  adds  the  consul-general, 
carries  four  men,  has  a  speed  ul  about  11  miles  an  hour,  and  will  be 
used  to  render  first  aid  in  case  of  fires. 


An  American  Bank  m  Germany. — Deputy  Consul-Gencral 
Hanauer,  of  FraT:ktnrt,  under  date  n{  May  17,  1901,  says: 

The  establishment  of  an  American  bank  in  Berlin  and  Loudon 
is  conteiuplated.  It  is  believed  that  tills  will  open  the  way  for 
American  industrial  undertakings  and  exports  in  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World. 


Production  of  Light  from  Smoke  in  Belgium.— Consul  Mahin, 
of  Reichenberg,  May  17,  1901,  says  that,  according  to  a  report  from 
Brussels,  a  Belgian  engineer  by  the  name  of  Tobiansky  has  discov- 
ered  a  method  by  which  smoke  can  be  turned  into  light.  In  oper- 
ating his  device,  the  inventor  collects  the  smoke  from  any  kind  of  a 
lire  and  forces  it  into  a  receiver.  It  is  then  saturated  with  hydro- 
carburet,  and  a  brilliant  light  results. 
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Through  Shipments  to  ChicagfO. — Consul  Listoe  writes  from 

Rotterdam,  May  17,  1901  : 

Chicago  as  a  seaport  commences  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Europe.  A  Rotterdam  ship-broker  firm  advertises  in  the  local 
papers,  for  the  first  time  in  maritime  liistory,  that  it  will  accept 
freight  to  go  through  with  bulk  unbroken  to  Chicago. 


Canadian  Bounty  on  Pig  Lead.  Consul-General  Turner  re- 
ports from  Ottawa,  May  23,  1901,  that  Parliament  has  ordered  a 
bounty  on  pig  lead  manufactured  in  Canada — $5  to  be  paid  per  ton 
for  the  first  year,  $4  for  the  second  year,  S3  for  the  third  year,  and 
thereafter  $2  per  ton  for  fifteen  years;  the  amount  of  bounty  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  for  any  one  year. 


Consular  Reports  Transmitted  to  Other  Departments. — The 
following  reports  from  consular  officers  (originals  or  copies)  have 
been  transmitted  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  to  other  Depart- 
ments for  publication  or  for  other  action  thereon: 


Consular  officer  reporting. 


Date. 


Subject. 


R.  Guenther,  Frankfort- 
Do.  

Da  


Do.. 
Do.. 

( »ii  , 
Do.. 
Uo.. 


l^,tr.;(.  1  >\virii  y.  ( '<irk  

E.  Schncegans,  S.iii^un  

J.  C.  Freeman,  Ci>|i'-rilnj,'cii. 
1  1,  ll  uTiilton,  Morrigbur^. 
B.  I  I.  Warner,  jr., Leipzig...., 

Do.  

W.  R.  Holloway.St.  Peter*- 
tfirg. 

R.  F,  Pattfrvm.  CalculU..... 

.1 ,  ]'.  I!r;i\-,  .Mi'll'oiimc  

T.  H.  .Nurtuii.  ilarput.  


June  ti.i^t 
June  3.i9o« 

June  t.SiiQoi 

J 11  lie  .J ,  I  /  ■  I 
June  15,1901 
June  24,t()ni 

 do   

lunc  .i-r'i 
June 

June  8,1^1 
-May  9,i9c>( 
]  line  11, 1901 
JuneaB»i9oi 
June  6,1901 

 jAo 

June  i9»i99» 


Do. 


!'L'll;if;r.i  disease   .Marinc-H 

.\UUirta  mosquito..  .....|  Do. 

Grape  bsrTett  of  tb« 

kllilU'  IV'niiucs. 

Agnculuiral  prospecta  in 

GermsDy. 
Ni  w  enemy  t<>  ^r^'P*-'  vine 
I'upulatioo  oi  IreJaAdt. 
Popolatloa  of  Belghiau.^ 

Strikes  in  (icrmany   Oep^rttix^nit 

l-.mployineiu in GenaaiiyJ       itfK  -  ' 
Swiss  eiiiigrmtioiL_..>^v.^|  Bltl4|Hrilf  Immigration 

T risl)  cniit;r.it i<in   Do. 

Rice-market  repoct^...^...  Doiiitr^ai^ 


June 
May 

July 


51 

30rl9O« 

1,1901 


Swine 

C.in.Klian  cropre{»ort.«„... 

Live  atock  ia  Genoaay..,,. 
Betbivtste  Sm»mf^. 
RofldAn  whcftt  crapb...,.^ 

India  wheat  crofk^...». 
Pren:rvatujn  of  fro{t..n.i;,. 
Rate*  of  tJtcbange....^ 


culturw. 


Do. 


Do 
Do. 

Treasury  Department. 
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Railways  in  China. — The  Revue  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  Paris, 
June  I,  1901,  gives  the  following  list  of  foreign  railway  concessions 
in  China: 

UNBS  AT  PRBS£NT  BXPLOITSD. 

(1)  Line  from  Shanghai  to  Wusung,  constructed  in  1896,  destroyed  soon  after, 

and  reestablished  in  189S;  length,  18  kilometers  (ix.a  mtles)i. 

(2)  Line  to  Pao-Ting  from  Tientsin,  60  kilometers  (37.3  miles)  north  of  the 
Great  Wall  by  Shanhaikwan.  with  junction  for  Pekin:  lenffth  from  Shanhaikwan 
to  Tientsin,  280  kilometers  (174  miles);  from  Tientsin  to  Pekin.  135  kilometers 
(83. S  miles);  north  from  Pekin,  65  kilometers  (40.4  miles);  total,  4S0  kilometers  (29S.2 
miles).  This  line  was  constructed  by  the  order  of  LI  Hung  Chang  after  1876. 

LINES  CONCEDED  iilNCE  1897  (IN  CONSTRUCTION  OR  PROJECTED), 

Russia, — Line  projected  via  Tsitsikhar.  Kirin,  Vladivostock,  with  branch  line 

to  Port  Arthur  and  Niuchwang;  length,  from  the  Transbaikal  region  to  Vladi- 
vostock,  1.425  kilometers  (8S5.4  miles);  hr.incli  line  to  Port  Arthur,  800  kilometers 
(497  miles).  These  lines  are  entirely  in  Kuiisian  hands.  They  have  an  iin nit  iisc 
strategic  importance;  ihcy  form  the  shortest  route  connecting  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  Commenced  in  1897,  they  will  perhaps  be  completed  in  1904-1905.  The 
Russian  network  will  be  joined  with  the  Chinese  network  by  the  line  from  Shan* 
haikwan  to  Niuchwang,  with  branch  line  to  Sin-Minting,  near  Moukden. 

Crrn/iTttv.- — Triangular  line  from  Kyao-rhau  tn  Chinan  to  Yen-Shun  atid  from 
Yen-Shun  to  K  yao-chau;  length,  i  ,(xx>  kilometers  (621.4  m ilts).  This  is  the  short- 
est route  leading  from  the  navigable  part  of  the  Yellow  River  to  the  sea.  The 
loan  was  subscribed  at  Berlin  June,  1899. 

Framt~Be^um. — Line  from  Pekin  to  Hankau.  This  is  the  first  railway  de- 
creed by  imperial  edict  in  China.  The  loan  was  placed  in  circulation  in  Paris  and 
Brussels  In  A])rit,  iS'/i.  Tht  works  on  the  norih  have  lu  cn  rnmmenccd  liy  Eng- 
lish engin«-'-''<  '!"hc  r<»;ul  is  finished  as  far  as  I'ao-TitiLj-lu,  I'o  kilometers  (49.7 
miles)  distant  irouj  I'ckin,  and  noiv  running.  The  construction  has  stopped  100 
kilometers  (63.1  mites)  from  Pao-Ting-fu  and  the  surveys  are  finished  as  far  as 
Chun-Th£,  or  to  200  kilometers  (134.2  miles)  farther  to  the  south.  On  the  side  of 
the  Yangtze  the  works  are  completed  to  Sin-Yang,  200  kilometers  (124.2  trjiles) 
from  liankau.  I  his  long  iinc  will  be  joined  by  a  first  branch  at  Tal-Yuan-fu  and 
by  a  second  at  Tsinan-fu. 

Lngland-Germany. — Line  from  Tientsin  to  Chiakiang;  length,  1,000  kilometers 
(621.4  miles),  with  branch  line  to  Tsinan.  The  northern  part  will  be  confided  to 
German  engineers;  the  southern  part  to  English  engineers. 

England. — The  Pekin  syndicate  intends  to  build  the  line  from  Tal-Yuan  to  Fu- 
Shun-fu;  length,  450  kilometers  (279.6  miles).  The  I3ritish-Chinese  corporation 
has  obtained  the  concession  for  two  line?  starling  from  Shanghai,  of  which  one 
will  go  toward  the  northwest  to  Su-chu,  Chmkiang,  and  Nankin,  and  the  other  to 
the  southwest — to  Hang-chu  and  Ning-  Po. 

5«7 
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Sfiutkc'rn  Chimi. — I.ipp  from  Canton  to  Hankau,  with  branch  line  to  Hong- 
kong; length,  i,2ou  kiiomeiers  (745.6  miles).  The  road  will  be  built  by  a  Belgian 
syndicate. 

Jimlw^s  «ftht  Frentk  TrnMn. — (z)  Line  from  Lao-Kal  to  Yuttoan;  (3)  line  from 
Lang-Sou  to  Long-Shnn;  (3)  line  from  Nan-Ning  to  Pakhoi. 


Economic  Conditioii  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. — The  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken  from  a  report  by  Lord  Cromer,  British  agent 
and  consul-general  in  Egypt,  on  conditions  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
for  1900: 


COMMRRCB. 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  trade  in  1899  and  1900.  The  figures  for 
1900  are  the  highest  yet  reached  in  Egypt. 


Inpoiti  and  cspoiti. 

tncreueia 

•/11,44  a, 000 

Is6, 557.806 

|6q, 755,616 

8^.874.333 

l«i.»97.8io 
6,994.345 

I3*f437t799 

30,878,000 

i5s,6a9,9S4 

*  Ecfpdan  pound. 

The  increase  in  the  value  oi  imports  is  chiefly  due  to  the  growth  of  trade;  also 
to  the  abnormal  importation  of  grain,  consequent  on  the  low  Nile  of  1899,  of  which 
the  full  effects  were  felt  In  1900,  and  the  rise  in  prices  and  freights.  The  following 
are  the  principal  increases  in  quantities  during  the  year  1900, as  compared  with  the 
average  imported  during  the  five  years  ended  1899: 


Article. 


Mean  of 
five  years. 


Tt-nu'iil     .   burrcK... 

i>u|f4ir  cwlk,.. 

Butter  poundi... 

 dij.  .. 

..-  UMH. 

*  pounds.. 

Icii  do..... 

Rice  4100S.. 

U.» 1 1  f  y  tJ o  

SaII  UlCAl  „-„..,.  pouiMlfc.. 


rtii  

S(  •>^lI!Uf  


US.?"*'  43$, ^ou 

44>5d<>  ]  16,640 

l,'>lS,Oiij  .♦.610,476 

3,<»7»  j  6,i6a 

.ifi. 1^^.877  4a.x14.47* 

g,8ig  I  15.260 


I 

I 


I. 


4 


The  sugar  imported  into  the  country  cuines  almost  entirely  from  Russia  and 
Austria.  The  revival  of  trade  with  the  Sudan  accounts  for  the  increase  in  cotton 
goods.   Machinery  imported  shows  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.   The  gain  in  the 

importation  of  cement  is  due  t<>  the  .\s!;nuan  reservoir  and  other  public  works. 

There  appears  to  be  a  cnnsiilcrahlc  (Icm.itu!  for  candle«s,  sugar,  and  tea  In  the 
Sudan.  There  is  also  a  cotisidi  i al'U-  im tlmsc*  in  the  inipDrtation  of  petroleum. 
Tanks  have  been  erected  both  ai  Sue/  and  at  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  import- 
ing petroleum  in  bulk;  9,Siy2  tons  were  imported  in  bulk  in  1900, 
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WORKS  ON  THR  NILK. 

Excellent  progress  was  made  during  the  year  upon  the  works  at  Assouan  and 
Assiout;  it  is  expected  that  both  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  the  flood  of  1902. 
The  value  of  permanent  work  executed  np  to  date  at  Assouan  is  14,943,000.  of 
which  $3,219,950  was  done  in  X900.   The  average  number  of  men  employed  upon 

this  work  was:  Europeans,  1,114;  natives,  7,026;  total.  8,140. 

The  principal  work  done  during  the  year  was  the  constructi<in  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  dam  in  three  branches.  Temporary  stone  dams  were  made  round  each 
of  the&e  openings  and  the  water  was  pumped  out.  The  rock  below  the  surface  is  of 
inferior  quality,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  foundations  of  the  dam  30 
to  40  feet  deeper  than  had  been  estimated.  The  total  length  of  the  Assouan  dam  is 
3,180  yards,  of  which  1,853  yards  pf  the  foundation  had  been  laid  by  the  end  of 
1900.  The  average  heiijht  of  the  masonry  completed  over  this  length  is  4.3  yanls 
abfive  low-water  level.  Of  thit  1  So  un<hTsluict.-s.  130  \vir<;  in  progress  in  1900,  20 
of  these  being  lined  with  ca^t  irun.  The  total  amouni  vi  iiiui>ui)ry  executed  during 
the  year  was  5,397,490  cubic  feet;  1,765,530  cubic  feet  of  rock  were  excavated. 

At  Assiout,  the  foundations  were  laid  on  a  length  of  263  yards  of  the  907  yards 
of  barrage.  A  length  of  493  yards  of  floor  was  completed  and  the  piers  of  6x  sluice 
openings  were  carried  t<>  ■<  height  ahow  -summer-water  level.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  takt-  advantage  ut  the  low  lc%cl  of  the  river  and  carry  the  work  right 
acros!».    The  work  was  nearly  completed  when  the  earthen  dams  surrounding  it 

burst,  and  further  progress  was  stopped  for  the  season.  The  portion  of  the  floor 
actually  left  untouched  is  31.8  yards,  but  it  is  complete  under  sx  of  the  sluice 
openings.    The  total  quantity  of  concrete  and  masonry  executed  up  to  date  is 

3,838,278  cubic  feet,  of  which  2.523,053  ruhic  feet  were  executed  in  rryy).  The  total 
expenditure  up  to  date  has  been  j2,7r>o,45S,  including  preliminary  works,  plant, 
and  land;  39,223,675  cubic  feet  of  earthwork  have  been  executed,  and  1,751,332 
sand  bags  have  been  used;  3«to8  lineal  yards  of  cast-iron  sheet  piles  have  been 
driven;  381  Europeans  were  employed  in  the  work  in  1900,  and  an  average  of  13,500 
natives  at  the  time  when  the  pressure  was  greatest.  A  special  staff  was  o<  cu|>ied, 
throughout  the  year,  in  preparing  the  projects  for  the  works  ne€essttatc(i  in  '■|i;>er 
Egypt  by  the  transformation  of  large  tracts  of  country  from  basin  into  pcrenuiai 
irrigation. 

The  value  of  the  irrigation  work  was  never  better  exemplified  than  in  1900, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  lowest  Nile  of  which  any  record  exists,  the  cotton  crop  was 
not  merely  saved,  but  treated  in  so  skillful  a  manner  as  to  gi\  e  a  yield  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered  impossible,  even  when  the  flood  was  most 
abundant. 

THE  SUUO  IN  THE  BAHR-KL-GEUEL. 

The  removal  of  the  greater  portion  of  this  obsucle  was  successfully  accomplished 

in  1900,  and  through  navigation  was  restored  between  Khartoum  and  Rejaf.  on  the 
Upper  Nile.    Instead  of  the  sudd  In-ing,  as  had  been  supposed,  a  tangle  of  weed 
floating  on  the  water  and  descentling  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  it  proved,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  a  mass  of  decayed  vegetation,  papyrus  roots,  and  earth,  much 
resembling  peat  in  its  consistency,  and  compressed  into  such  solidity  by  the  force 
of  the  current  that  men  could  walk  over  it  everywhere,  and  even  elephants  could, 
in  places,  cross  it  without  danger.   The  most  effectual  method  of  removing  it  was 
found  to  be  by  cutting  deep  trenches  on  the  surface,  thus  dividing  it  inio  rectangu- 
lar blocks  of  some  10  feet  square.    These  were  hauled  out,  block  by  block,  by 
means  of  chains  and  wire  hawsers  attached  to  the  gunboats. 
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Kr.YPTOLO<;V. 

Work  has  been  proceedinR  at  Karnak.  Tt  will  he  remembered  that  eleven  co\ 
umas  in  the-  (ircat  Hall  fell  to  the  ^rouri'!  eluriny  the  tiocxl  of  iSgg.  Five  further 
columns  appeared  to  be  in  some  danger  ot  Jailing.  These  columns  have  now  been 
dismantled;  others  have  been  strengthened  and  repaired.  The  debris  of  the  stones 
which  had  fallen  has  been  remoTed.  labeled,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  possible,  should  it  ever  be  decided  to  rebuild  these  columns,  to  replace 
each  separate  stone  in  the  precise  position  which  it  formerly  occupied.  T  am  in- 
formed on  high  technical  authority  that,  in  spite  of  every  prec  aution,  the  remainini^ 
purtiuns  of  this  splendid  monument  of  antiquity  will  of  necessity  be  exposed  to 
considerable  risk  every  year  at  the  period  when  the  subsoil  water  is  falling.  The 
bases  of  the  columns  are  of  insufficient  strength;  the  soil  is  unstable;  each  column 
supports  an  immense  weight  in  thesliape  of  roofing'  bhx  ks;  and  the  whole  stmciu re 
has  been  erected  without  mortar,  and  without  bond  of  anjr  sort. 

RAILWAYS. 

Of  the  improvements  which  have  been  etfected  during  the  year,  that  which  has 
had  the  greatest  effect  is  the  putting  into  service  of  two  hundred  30-ton  American 
wagons.  The  complaint  of  want  of  wagons  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  mainljr 
owing  to  the  great  addition  to  our  carrying  power,  which  is  represented  not  only  hf 
the  capacity  of  the  wagons,  but  by  the  fact  that  owing  to  their  extreme  lightness, 
our  goods  engines  can  dra%v2n  per  cent  more  net  load  in  these  than  in  our  ordinary 
Slock.  These  very  light  wagons  are  produced  by  a  special  process,  for  which  only 
two  firms,  one  in  England  and  one  in  the  United  States,  possess  the  necessary 
appliances.  The  English  firm  lays  itself  out  for  a  heavier  class  of  work,  which 
finds  favor  with  English  engineers;  its  prices  are  high,  and,  as  it  Is  extremely  full 
of  work,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  give  very  quick  delivery.  The  American  firm 
lays  itself  out  for  a  very  light  and  cheap,  while  fairly  serviceable,  class  of  work, 
which  is  very  rapidly  produced.  A  little  too  much  has  been  sacrificed  to  lightness 
in  points  which  are,  perhaps,  of  small  importance  in  the  United  States,  but  of  con- 
siderable importance  here.  These,  however,  are  all  minor  matters,  and  are  well 
worth  sacrificing  for  the  great  gain  in  carrying  capacity  obtained  in  a  short  time 
and  at  very  small  cost. 

The  wagons  have  successfully  met  the  special  exitjency  for  which  they  were 
ordered,  and  they  have  also  given  us  experience  which  has  enuliled  us  to  order  a 
more  satisfactory  type  for  future  use  when  the  emergency  is  pas!>ed. 

Thirty  locomotives  were  ordered  during  the  year,  and  it  will  probably  be  neces* 
sary  to  order  about  this  number  annually  for  some  years,  to  replace  worn-out 
engines  and  to  meet  the  ordinary  expansion  of  traffic.  The  American  offers  were 
in  every  case  the  most  favorable:  but  as  American  firms  do  not  make  engines  to 
our  standard  designs,  one  order  for  ten  was  given  to  a  Glasgow  firm  for  a  design 
prepared  by  our  locomotive  engineer,  which  seems  likely  to  prove  very  suitable  for 
heavy  passenger,  and,  perhaps,  also  for  light,  fast  goods  trains,  tt  is  very  similar  to 
a  type  introduced  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  time  of 
delivery  is,  however,  so  long  that  it  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  not  have  to  give 
another  order  to  America  before  they  arrive. 

The  English  make  of  roiling  stock  has  been  largely  and  successfully  used  in 
Egypt  since  the  commencement  of  its  railways,  and  the  working  staff  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  its  use.  Thirty-one  English  locomotives  have  been  introduced 
since  1885,  and  12  are  shortly  due;  10  are  passenger  engines,  slightly  exceed- 
ing  the  sundard  type  in  weight  and  power,  and  3  are  powerful  trial  engines^ 
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I  passenger  and  i  goods-^weighing,  respectively,  65  and  66  tons  (working  order). 
Englisii  rolling  stock  also  includes  70  first-class  carriages  and  600  wagons.  The 

equipment  of  American  make  now  in  use  covers  20  locomotives  and  300  wagons, 
and  there  are  22  locomotive?  which  ha%-e  not  as  yet  been  pnt  into  traffic.  The  20 
locomotives  in  use  are  of  the  freight  typ«,  and  inasmuch  as  they  have  already 
run  an  average  of  nearly  70,000  miles  without  having  entered  the  workshops 
for  general  repairs,  they  have  earned  for  themselves  a  satisfactory  reputation  as 
regards  design  and  quality  of  material.  The  sa  American  engines- on  order  con- 
sist of  2  trial  eoK'ines — T  passenger  and  l  goods — of  65  and  67  tons  weight, 
respectively  (working  order);  to  passrnj*er  and  10  shuniinj^  engines.  The  work- 
manship of  these  locomotives,  with,  the  ext  ejilion  of  the  workini;  pans,  is  ron^h. 
and  far  short  of  the  finish  that  is  considered  desirable  by  European  engineers,  and 
it  would  be  a  satisfaction  if  a  mutual  standard  of  finish  could  be  fixed,  in  order  that 
firms  might  compete  on  the  same  basis.  The  expense  Incurred  in  neatly  finishing 
portions,  other  than  working  portions,  is  very  considerable  and  Roes  far  to  account 
for  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  American  and  English  in, ike  of  lorf>moiive. 

The  make  of  American  and  Kn^;lish  locf>motivcs  differs  so  widely  that  it  does 
not  follow  that  two  engines — one  American  and  one  English — of  similar  weight 
and  power,  and  equally  good  in  design  and  quality  of  material,  should  give  the 
same  result  in  a  strange  land,  where  for  many  years  the  staff  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  latter  type.  In  introducing  a  new  type,  intricate  details  have  to  be 
simplified  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  met  hanic  and  the  latter  trained  to  the  new 
conditions;  moreover,  the  American  engines  appear  to  (-(msuine  more  roal.  These 
two  conditions,  in  a  country  where  the  mechanic  adapts  himself  slowly  and  urt- 
willingly  to  changes  and  where  coal  is  expensive  ($6.08  a  ton),  must  ever  be  impor- 
tant factors  when  comparing  the  utility  of  the  English  and  American  locomotive 
for  use  in  Egypt. 

From  Belgium,  202  locomotives  have  been  supplied  to  the  Egyptian  railway 
atlministration  since  iSftfi.  These  202,  althoup^h  (with  the  exception  of  24)  con- 
structed to  the  same  drawings  and  specification  and  exactly  similar,  so  far  as  the 
eye  can  judge,  to  a8  others  of  English  make,  have  given  very  different  results,  espe- 
cially in  the  boiler  tubes,  A  comparison  of  the  boiler  tubes  of  74  passenger  en- 
gines, which  are  apparently  identical,  shows  that  the  life  of  the  tubes  of  the  18 
engines  of  English  make  has  averaged  nine  years  and  eleven  months  and  264,356 
miles,  as  against  <;ix  years  and  SIX  months  and  183, 743  miles  in  the  case  of  the  58 
engines  of  Belgian  make. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years,  several 
branch  lines  will  have  to  be  closed  to  traffic  for  renewal,  as  bridges,  locomotives, 
carriages,  and  wagons  are  wearing  out  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  repaired 
or  replaced.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  $337,264  in 
the  net  earnings  of  the  Egyptian  railways  during  the  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  LOANS. 

Money  may  be  advanced  to  the  cultivators  either  by  the  Government  or  by  a 
private  bank.    The  bank  incurs  the  whole  financial  responsibility,  takes  all  the 

profits,  an<l  bears  all  the  losses?,  and  ihroiii^h  its  own  agents  does  all  the  work  of  lend- 
ing. In  every  district  in  which  operations  are  utidertaken,  an  agent  is  appointed, 
who  receives  a  commission  of  i  per  cent  per  annum  on  any  loan  that  he  may  m.ike. 
These  agents  are  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  one  English  iosfiector, 
who  visits  the  villages  where  operations  have  been  undertaken.  It  is  only  when 
the  stage  of  repayment  is  reached  that  the  Government  steps  in.  The  taxgath- 
ercrs  collect  the  money  due  to  the  bank  at  the  same  time  as  the  land  tax.  Money 
is  advanced  at  the  rate  of  to  per  rent,  of  vvhi(  h  i  per  cent  goes  to  the  local  agents 
in  the  form  of  commission.    Of  the  remaining  9  percent,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
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3  percent  goes  in  covering  the  expen«r«  of  the  banic,  leaving  a  nv^-t  profit  of  6  per 
cent,  from  which  bad  debts  have  to  be  deducted.  The  whole  of  Lower  K^'vpl  is 
now  comprised  in  the  sphere  of  operations.  In  1900,  9.500  advance:*,  amounting 
in  all  to  I681.051,  were  in*de.  Th«  bank  is  now  prepared  to  advance  money  in 
small  loans  up  to  a  maximnm  amount  of  $i,935f750. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THK  SI-DAN. 

Complete  tranquillity  has  prevailed  throughout  all  the  districts  administered  by 
the  Sudan  government.  A  fairly  good  water  supply  and  abundant  rains  have 
produced  exceptional  crops;  the  supply  of  grain  is  plentiful,  and  the  market  prices 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  These  facts,  added  to  a  general  feeling 
of  SMority  and  immunity  from  interference,  have  gone  far  toward  establishing  a 
condition  of  apparent  contentment  and  satisfaction. 

Not  only  has  the  opening  up  of  communication  with  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Upper  Nile  placed  the  northern  posts  of  Uganda  in  comparatively  close  t<ntch  with 
Khartoum  and  Cairo,  but  it  has  also  enabled  the  Kongo  Free  State  authorities  to 
begin  drawing  their  supplies  by  the  Nile  Valley  instead  of  by  the  circuitous  West 
African  and  Kongo  route.  Paucity  of  steamers  is  for  the  present  an  unfortunate 
obstacle  to  any  trade  development  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  it  is  hoped  that  with 
the  next  high  Nile,  more  steamers  may  be  brought  up  from  the  .Assouan-Haifa 
reach.  A  government  post  has  now  been  established  near  Kers,  some  55  miles 
north  of  the  Kongo  Free  State  station  at  Reggaf. 

MILITARY  COLONIZATION. 

Early  in  the  year,  it  was  decided  to  distribute  among  the  various  provinces  a 
portion  of  the  large  garrison  then  concentrated  at  Omdurman,  and,  later  on.  the 
general  tranquillity  prevailing  throughout  the  country  rendered  possible  a  consid- 
erable reduction  of  the  Kgyptian  army.  Many  old  Sudanese  soldiers,  whose  dis- 
charge had  been  promised  on  the  reconquestof  the  Sudan,  were  permitted  to  leave. 
Several  of  these  elected  to  return  to  their  old  homes,  but  upward  of  800  men,  to- 
gether with  their  wives  and  children,  consented  to  form  colonies  In  various  parts 
of  the  Sudan.  Villages  for  these  colonists  have  now  been  established  on  the  Blue 
and  White  Niles  and  in  the  Kassala  district,  and,  as  far  as  can  he  judged  at  pres- 
ent, they  are  likely  to  prove  popular  and  of  eventual  advantage  to  the  various 
provinces  in  which  they  are  located.  Each  colonist  is  granted  from  2  to  3  acres  of 
good  rain  or  pasture  land  and  i  acre  of  the  Nile  foreshore,  besides  grain  for  sow. 
ing.  In  addition,  durra  Is  given  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  order  to  sup- 
port  themselves  until  they  have  gathered  sufficient  crops  from  their  own  lands. 
Colonies  are  organized  on  a  more  or  less  military  basis,  a  well-known  and  capable 
noncommissioned  oJlicer  being  selected  as  chief,  or  sheikh.  Some  of  these  villages 
have  already  blaried  their  own  markets;  it  is  hoped  uiosques  and  schools  will  be 
eventually  provided.    So  far  the  experiment  has  proved  a  distinct  success. 

Wire*Rope  Railway  in  Argentina. — The  Nachrichten  flir 
Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  April  so,  1901,  calls  attention  to  the 
wire-rope  railway  projected  between  Chilecito  and  the  mining  dts> 
trict  of  Tamatina  and  La  Mejicana,  about  21  miles.    It  says: 

Chilecito,  3,526  feet  above  the  level  nt  ihe  sea,  will  be  the  point  of  departure. 
The  hrst  S  miles  will  be  in  a  straight  line,  offering  no  special  technical  ditbcul- 
ties.  The  span  t>etween  the  first  individual  supports  will  there  be  55.7  feet;  but 
farther  on  spans  of  over  196.8  feet  will  be  necessary.   The  line  will  go  to  a  height 
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of  15,147  fe«t  ftnd  will  be  worked  by  a  double  cable;  tbe  loaded  ears  ^olng  down 

will  draw  ihc  empty  cars  up  again  to  the  lading  station.  The  line  can  carry  400 
tons  of  ore  daily.  Formerly,  the  ore  had  to  be  tarried  from  the  mines  to  the  furnace 
on  mules,  this  transportation  costing  about  $20  a  ton.  If  in  the  he.i,'innin)^  the  line 
could  carry  only  50  tons  daily,  the  freight  would  still  be  reduced  to  per  ton,  and 
by  employing  alt  the  fadlitiea  it  could  be  rated  at  %i  or  |i.  30  per  ton.  The  mines 
interested  have  united  and  have  guaranteed  to  deliver  to  the  line  a  minimum 
number  of  tons  for  transporution.  so  that  the  line  from  tbe  first  day  of  its  working 
can  count  upon  more  than  enouj^h  freight  to  pay.  The  amount  of  ore  now  stored 
and  waiting  for  transportation  is  estimated  at  over  io.oof>  tons.  The  workint^plan 
of  the  railway  is  already  perfected.  American  and  European  houses  will  be  asked 
to  furnish  estimates  of  cost»  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  undertaking  will  soon  be 
begun. 


Railway  Project  in  Chile.— The  Canadian  Manufacturer, 
Toronto,  April  19,  1901,  says: 

American  and  Chilean  capitalists  have  lately  been  in  consultation  over  plans 
for  the  rompletion  of  the  line  from  Calera  to  Pisagua,  in  northern  Chile,  Poo  miles 
remaining'  to  be  built.  As  a  financtal  proposition,  the  road  will  not  be  of  great 
importance,  although  it  will  give  access  by  rail  to  the  saltpeter  deposits  of  the 
northern  provinces,  now  reached  only  by  water;  but  the  project  has  great  strategic 
value,  and  the  Belgian  consul  at  Santiago  says,  in  an  official  report,  that  "the  Chilean 
Government,  having  a  direct  interest  in  its  completion,  will  undoubtedly  be  disposed 
to  lend  its  financial  aid  to  any  serious  proposition  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
country."  Arrordtncr  to  the  same  authority,  the  enterprise  will  cost  not  less  than 
|io,950.ooo.  The  mining  resources  uf  the  country  and  its  satisfactory  financial 
situation,  thanks  to  its  heavy  receipts  from  saltpeter,  make  the  realization  of  this 
project  possible.  The  present  Government  of  Chile  appears  to  be  anxious  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  system  of  Internal  communication  in  the  shape  of  a  trunk  line  of 
railway  traversing  the  country  from  north  t-.  south,  with  branches,  where  neces- 
sary, to  the  coast  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Andes. 


Bulgaria's  Rose-Oii  Production.— The  Nachrichten  f«r  Handel 
und  Industrie,  April  18,  190X,  says: 

Early  in  1900.  a  frost  injured  the  opening  buds  In  the  rose  planuiions.  Later 
the  rose  trees  recovered,  aided  by  copious  rains,  and  the  distillation  exceeded  by 

one-half  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  net  result  for  1900  did  not  fall  much  be- 
low .1,363,200  grams.  The  quality  is  generally  considered  superior,  and  the  price 
lor  the  finest  oil  is  from  I129  to  ^iji  per  kilogram  (3.2  pounds). 


Sugar  Industry  in  Bulfi:aria.-La  Gazette  Coloniale,  Brussels, 
January  13,  1901,  says: 

The  beet^sugar  harvest  in  Bulgaria  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  70.547,000 

pounds,  as  against  20,943,700  pounds  in  1899.  There  are  some  4,000  cultivators  of 
beets,  and  the  land  ouhivated  pxtends  over  a  surface  of  4.000,000  acres,  which  it  is 
believed  will  be  largely  increased  this  year. 
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Korea,  trade  (igoo),  463, 
Allen,  tL  N.  (minister.  Seoul),  enter- 

prises,  foreign,  Korea,  313. 
Almond  crop: 
Malaga.  2fi£L 
Spain,  prospects,  522. 
America,  Central: 

German  enterprise.  443. 
German  interests.  104. 
America.  Latin: 

Cement.  543-S';2. 

Cotton-goods  trade,  British,  53c 
America.  South: 

German  commercial  activity,  341. 
German  trade  (igoo).  5^ 
Americans.   Liverpool  medical  fellow. 

ship  open  to,  42s. 
Amsterdam ; 

Congress,   criminal  anthropology 
573. 

Export  company.  2q7. 

Amsterdam-Hawaii  parcels-post  rates 
445. 

Ancesthesis,  new  method  of  producing 

Anatolia,  insurance,  252. 
Angola,  telegraphic  network,  302. 
Anthropology,  criminal,  congress,  Am- 
sterdam, 573. 
Antigua,  cement,  547. 
Antwerp  ivory  market,  6<2^  527. 
Apartment-house  investments,  Calcutta 

Apricots,  dried.  Germany,  frj. 
Argentine  Republic: 
Cement,  552. 
Exporters  to,  hints.  293. 
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Argentine  Republic — Continued. 
Mosquito  poison,  antidote,  44t. 
Ports.  5^8. 

Railway,  wire-rope,  spa. 

Rosario.  port  improvements,  tog, 

Rosario,  port  works,  293. 

Trade  outlook,  114. 

Wool,  export  duty  reduced,  1.18. 
Art,  decorative,  exposition,  Turin,  S02. 
Art  exhibition,  Munich  (1901),  141 . 
Artesian  wells.  Venezuela,  demand,  s62. 
Artificial  building  stone,  Germany,  Ql. 
Artificial  silk  factories,  Europe,  40. 
Artificial  stone,  361. 
Artificial  sulphur  water,  France,  440. 
Asphalt,  Venezuela.  140. 
Attaches,  commercial,  at  German  con- 
sulates, 141 . 
Alwell.  W.  P.  (consul,  Roubaix),  blind 
and  deaf,  France,  cinematograph  for, 
6&. 

Auction,  quinine,  Batavia,  125,  31 5,  576. 
Australasia,  gold  production  (1900),  111. 
Australia: 

Butter,  fishy,  i^S. 

Cable  to  Canada.  sf'S- 

New  South  Wales,  rails,  steel,  «ie- 
mand.  445- 

Queensland,  rails,  steel,  445. 

United  States  manufactures,  281. 
Australia,  West,  imports,  inflammable 

goods,  2<)2. 
Austria: 

Coal  production,  4o»- 

Exhibition,  fishery,  575. 

Fiume  to  Stettin,  water  route,  424. 

Home  industries,  protection,  ;;io. 

Imports,  United  States,  movement 
against,  ^ 

Loom.  United  States,  24Q. 

Ozocerite,  or  mineral  wax,  504. 

[*eat  wood,  50. 

Prague,    exhibition,  international 
agricultural.  281. 

Textile  industries,  depression.  508. 

Vienna,  alcoholism,  congress,  134- 
Austria-Hungary: 

Canal  project,  So<). 

Commercial  expedition,  gli. 
Automatic  lorry.  Great  Britain,  compe- 
tition, ^30. 
Automobile  line,  trolley,  Germany,  28g. 
Automobile  sleigh,  Germany,  14b. 


Automobiles: 

Evolution,  449. 

Exposition,  Brussels.  41?. 

Exposition,  Leipzig,  488. 

Fire  department,  Hanover.  297. 

Fire,  Germany,  585. 
Avery,  W.  L.  (consul,  Belize): 

Cement,  British  Honduras,  544. 

Mail  contract,  British  Honduras, 

i  103. 

Tarifl,  British  Honduras,  loi- 
[  Ayers,  J.  M.  (consul.  Rosario): 
I         Duty,  export,  wool.  Argentine  Re- 
public, reduced,  13S. 

Port  improvements,  Rosario,  ioq. 

Port  works,  Rosario.  293. 
I  Azores,  exhibition,  173. 

Baehr,  M.  J.  (consul,  Magdeburg): 

Stone,  artificial  building,  Germany, 
I  6l 

Sugar-beet  waste,  utilization,  357. 

Bags,  flour,  Hungary,  opening,  57s. 

Bahamas,  cement,  548. 

Bahia.  financial  conditions.  559. 

Banks: 

Government  savings.  Belgium.  416. 
Japan,  129. 
Korea,  471. 

United  States,  Germany,  sSf^. 
Barcelona,  potato  exhibition,  2ii 
Barley,  British,  affected  by  new  sugar 
duty,  438. 

Barlow,  A.  D.  (consul-general,  Mexico), 
cement,  Mexico,  543. 
[  Barnes,  C.  E.  {consul,  Cologne),  school, 
commercial.  Cologne,  573. 
Bartleman,  R.  M.  (consul,  Valencia): 
Californian  vs.  Spanish  fruits,  363. 
Wheat  imports,  Spain  (1900),  367. 
Batavia.  quinine  auction,  1 25.  315.  576. 
I  Hattiste,  A.  (deputy  consul.   Port  au 
I      Prince),  cement,  Haiti,  549. 
I  Bavjiria,  graphite,  vs.  Ceylon,  32. 
I  Bccquerel  rays,  ^ 
I  Beer,  prize  for  cooling,  Germany,  206. 

Beet,  sugar: 
j         Industry.  Europe,  237- 
Waste,  utilization,  357. 
Beirut,  business  conditions.  12^. 
Belgium: 

Antwerp  ivory  market,  6«>,  S27. 
i         Bank,  Government  savings,  416. 
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Belgium — Continued. 

Brussels,  exposition,  automobiles, 
415. 

Coal  market.  5 1 7. 

Liege,  United  Stales  trade.  397.  j 

Light  from  smoke,  production,  sSf. 

Namur  exposition,  285. 

Ostend,  exposition,  hygiene,  mari- 
time security,  and  fishery.  500. 

Railway  brake,  new, 

Telegraphy,  wireless,  present  con- 
dition, 42. 
Bellows.  E.  C.  (consul-general.  Yoko- 
hama): 

Financial  conditions.    Japan,  271. 
577. 

Land  titles,  foreigners,  Japan,  •^12. 

Railways,  Japan,  47f;.  | 
Bergh,  R.  S.  S.  (consul,  Gothenburg): 

Coal  market,  Sweden,  S74. 

Railways,  electric  street,  Gothen- 
burg, 2QO. 

Scandinavian  match  factories,  com- 
bination, 441. 

School  gardens,  Gothenburg.  375. 
Berlin: 

Exposition,  fire  apparatus,  232. 

Street  railways,  municipal,  144. 
Berlin-Hamburg  rapid  transit,  179.  ] 
Berlin-Odessa  telegraph  line,  new,  144.  ' 
Berliner,  S.  (consul,  TcnerifTe):  | 

Coal,  Teneriflfe,  reduction  in  cost, 
225. 

Duties,  Canary  Islands,  Qg. 
Frame  houses.  Canary  Islands,  295. 
Railways,  electric    street.  Canary 
Islands.  174. 
Beutelspachcr,  G.  (commercial  agent, 
Moncton): 

Pulp  mills,  Nova  Scotia,  new,  294. 
Railway  development.  New  Bruns- 
wick, 73. 
Railway  subsidies,  Canada,  346. 
Bicycles: 

Exposition,  Leipzig,  488. 
Netherlands,  22L. 

Trade,    United    States.  England, 
drawbacks,  |)28. 
Bittinger,  J.  L,  (consul-general,  Mon- 
treal): 

Artificial  stone,  361.  ; 

Fisheries,  Canada,  jS^ 

Gas  and  electric  light,  Canada,  2^  ! 


Bittinger,  J.  L. — Continued. 

Iron  and  steel  bounties,  Canada. 

Lottery  suppressed.  Canada,  I4!>. 
Petroleum,  Canada,  346. 
Railways,  Canada.  153. 
Railways,  electric  street,  Montreal, 
291. 

Sawdust,  utilization,  Canada,  76. 

Yukon,  conditions,  3';o. 
Black-Caspian  Sea  Canal,  436. 
Bleaching  textiles,  Germany,  elcctroly- 
sis,  265. 

Blind.  France,  cinematograph  for,  68. 
Blood  oranges,  Germany,  demand,  571. 
Blotting  paper,  demand,  England,  296. 
Boardman,  C.  A.  (commercial  agent, 
Rimouski).  electric  light  and  water- 
works, Quebec,  new,  291. 
Boat-stopping  apparatus,  Norway,  533. 
Bolivia: 

Exports,  565. 
Mineral  wealth,  147. 
Rubber,  147. 
Bordewich,  LL  (consul-general,  Chris- 
tiania): 

Charcoal     production     and  by- 
products, Norway,  261. 
Patent  medicines,  Norway,  235. 
Bounties: 

Iron  and  steel,  Canada,  163. 
Pig  lead,  Canada,  586. 
Bowen,  LL  W.  (consul-general,  Teheran): 
Steamship  line,  Odessa  to  Persian 

Gulf.  2^ 
Tolls,  Persia,  S77. 
Boxer  rebellion,  eflfect  on  United  States 
trade, 

Boyle,  J.  (consul.  Liverpool): 

Cotton  growing.  West  Africa.  331. 
Liverpool  medical  fellowship  open 

to  Americans,  425. 
Mond  fuel  gas.  Great  Britain,  515. 
Brake,  new  railway,  Belgium,  279. 
Bray,  J.  P.  (consul-general.  Melbourne): 
Gold  production,  Australasia  (1900), 
lii. 

United  States  manufactures,  Aus- 
tralia, 281. 

Brazil: 

Bahia,  financial  conditions,  559. 
Cable  service,  improvement,  167. 
Cheese,  United  States,  1  to. 
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Brazil — Continued. 

Commercial  travelers'  licenses,  130. 

Coilon  goods,  57Q. 

Freight  rates,  i;So. 

Hop  raising,  sOi. 

Implements,  agricultural,  45;^. 

Rubber  concession,  144- 

Tariff  changes,  too. 

Trade  openings,  203. 
Brazil,    South,    German  settlements, 

433- 

Breslau,  high  school,  technical,  142. 
Brickmaking,  Formosa.  272. 
Bridge,  railway,  Russia,  new,  436. 
Bridge  spans,  large  masonry,  Germany, 

Bristles,  hog,  China,  120. 

British  Central  Africa,  sugar  production, 

137. 

British  Columbia: 

Cement,  S4i- 

Nursery  stock,  i6s. 

Railway,  new,  564. 

Salmon  fisheries,  354. 

Salmon  industry,  352. 

San  Jos6  scale  act,  165. 

Smeller,  new,  136,  430. 
British  Guiana: 

Cement,  ^^6. 

Demerara  market  reports.  447. 
Resources.  337. 
British  Honduras: 
Cement,  S44- 
Mail  contract,  103. 
Tariff,  loi. 
Brittain,  J.  L(consul,  Nantes),  tin  plates. 

United  Stales,  France,  206. 
Bronze,  liquid,  Germany,  s82. 
Brundage,  F.  M.  (consul,  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle),  monaziie  sand,  Germany,  de- 
mand, !>8l. 
Brunot.  U-  S.  (consul,  St.  Etienne),  labtir 

troubles,  France,  2£i6* 
Brussels,  exposition,  automobiles,  4i5. 
Bulgaria: 

Rose-oil  production,  593. 
Sugar  industry,  5Q3. 
Bullcr: 

Cocoanut,  manufacture,  Mannheim. 

Export,  Russia,  2&2. 
Exports.  Siberia,  478. 
Fishy,  Australia,  138. 


Butter — Continued. 

Packing  for  shipment,  new  meth- 
ods, 572- 
Preserving,  alleged  process,  440. 
Trade,  Finland,  447. 

Cable  connections,  Madeira  Islands,  204. 
Cable  service,  Brazil,  improvement,  167. 
Cables: 

British  Pacific,  565. 

Canada  to  Australia,  s6s. 

New,  England  to  Germany,  297. 
Calcutta,  hotel  and  apartment-house  in- 
vestments, 277. 
Caldwell,  J.  C.  (consul,  San  Jos6.  Costa 
I      Rica),  cement.  Costa  Rica,  545. 
California,  Lower,  resources,  149. 
Californian  vs.  Spanish  fruits,  363. 
Campagna,  Roman,  cultivation,  150. 
Canada: 

British  Columbia,  nursery  stock, 

British  Columbia,  railways,  new, 

British  Columbia,  salmon  fisheries. 
354. 

British  Columbia,  salmon  industry, 
British  Columbia,  smelter,  new,  136. 

Cable  to  Australia,  565. 

Canal,  f^S. 

Cement,  54o. 

Fisheries,  28. 

Gas  and  electric  light,  78^ 
I         Homesteads,  free,  164. 
I         Immigrants,  Russian.  140. 
I         Iron  and  steel  bounties,  i63- 

Iron  and  steel  industries,  u. 

Lakes,  157. 
j         Lottery  suppressed,  145. 

Manitoba,  nursery  stock,  165. 
I         Montreal,  railways,  electric  street. 


New  Brunswick,  fishing,  dynamite. 

New  Brunswick,  railway  develop- 
ment, JiL 
Nova  Scotia,  mineral  development. 

ftp. 

Nova  Scotia,  pulp  mills,  new,  294. 

Petroleum,  346. 

Pig  lead,  bounty,  586. 
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Canada — Continued. 

Quebec,  electric  light  and  water- 
works, new,  2Q1. 
Railway  subsidies,  346. 
Railways,  153. 
Railways,  State.  155. 
Rivers.  157. 

Sawdust,  utilization,  26. 

Steamship  line  to  France,  571. 

Stone,  artificial,  361. 

Tariff,  preferential,  144. 

Unexplored.  354. 

Vancouver  coal  mines,  347. 

Victoria,   railway    and  steamboat 
connections.  166. 

Water  ways,  157. 

Yukon,  conditions.  350. 
Canada.  VV.  W.  (consul,  Veracruz): 

Customs  decrees,  Mexico,  631. 

Steamer,  new  river,  Frontera,  444. 
Canal  project,  Austria,  509. 
Canals: 

Canada,  1 58. 

Caspian-Black  Sea,  436. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm,  442. 

Kwango  River,  4^2. 
Canary  Islands: 

Charters,  442. 

Duties,  33. 

Frame  houses,  295. 

Street  railways,  electric,  174. 

Teneriflfe,  coal,  reduction   in  cost. 

Candles,  stearin,  demand,  China,  445. 

Canned  goods,  Mexico,  fraudulent,  107.  ] 

Canned  meats  in  bond,  Germany,  289.  ! 

Capital,  fapanesc  investments,  311. 

Caples,  J.  F.  (consul,  Valparaiso): 

Cement.  Chile,  =;52.  | 
Railway  material.   Ignited    States,  1 
Chile,  145,  I 

Car,  street,  heaters,  Germany,  134. 

Caracas,  museum,  mmmercial.  138. 

Cardiff,  street  railways,  electric,  mu-  1 
nicipal.  ^ 

Carlsbad,  exposition,  hygienic,  5S5. 

Carpet  trade,  oriental,  g7<'>. 

Carriages.  Netherlands,  ^72. 

Cars; 

Electric.   lapiil   transit,  Germany, 

Larger  freight,  tiiilways.  Gerniany, 
135. 

No   LQ 


Cart-road  concession,  Nicaragua,  34s. 
Caspian-Black  Sea  Canal,  436. 
Cattle; 

Colombia,  export  dues,  447. 
United  States,  straying  into  Mexico, 
io8. 

Caucasus,  tea,  447. 

Caughy.  C.  M.  (consul,  Messina),  coal, 

United  States  vs.  Welsh,  Italy,  370. 
Celluloid  manufacture,  France.  437. 
Cement: 

Antigua,  547- 
Argentine  Republic,  5«;2. 
Bahamas,  548. 
British  Columbia.  S4i- 
British  Guiana,  556. 
British  Honduras,  g44- 
Canada,  540. 
Chile,  552. 
Costa  Rica,  545. 
Dutch  Guiana,  557. 
Dutch  West  Indies,  549. 
Ecuador,  554. 
French  Guiana,  557. 
Guatemala,  546. 
Haiti,  549. 

Latin  America,  54  ^-552. 
Martinique,  550. 
Mexico,  543. 
New  Brunswick.  542. 
Ontario,  543. 
Paraguay,  5S7. 
Salvador,  546. 
South  Africa,  434. 
Uruguay,  558. 
West  Indies,  547. 
Central  Africa,  telegraph  system,  295. 
Central  America; 

Consular  representation,  German, 
2S0. 

German  enterprise.  443- 
German  interests.  104. 
Ceramics,  Germany,  491. 
Cereals,  duties,  Germany,  proposed,  53. 
Ceylon  graphite  vs.  Bavarian. 
Chamber  of  commerce.  Saxe-Altenburg. 
LI2, 

Chambers,  J.  C.  (consul,  Baium).  petro- 
leum trade,  Russia,  l 
I  Charcoal  production  atid  by-produ»  ts; 
Germany,  253. 
Norway.  261. 
Sweden,  2h2^ 
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Charters,  Canary  Islands,  442. 
Cheese,  United  States,  Hrazil,  110. 
Cheney,  E.   LL  (consul,  Curasao),  cr- 

ment,  Dutch  West  Indies,  549. 
Chester,  F.  D.  (consul,  Budapest): 

Coal  situation,  Hungary.  3(>f). 

Palms,  demand,  Hungary,  442. 
Chicago,  through  shipments  to,  from 

Europe,  586. 
Chile: 

Cement,  =;=;2. 

Commerce,  fcjrcign,  570. 

Railway   material.    United  States, 

145. 

Railway  project,  5(^3. 
Treaty,  reciprocity,  with  Nicaragua, 
345. 

China: 

Agriculture.  121 . 

Boxer  rcbclli<)n.  effect  on  United 

States  trade,  112. 
Commerce  (1900).  4^*;. 
Customsdutics,  new  settlement,  27=^. 
Foreign  trade,  468. 
Hog  bristles,  ii'o- 
Machinery.  United  States.  I2i. 
Railways,  5S7. 

Shanghai,  sash  and  do<jr  factory, 
opening.  276. 

Slate  railways,  587. 

Stearin  catidles,  demand,  44;. 

Tea  trade  {i<)(X)),  477. 

Tientsin,  export  trade,  122. 

Trade  with  United  Stales (i«/m)),  4(>2. 

Transportation.  4f>S. 
Cider  production.  France  ( n/x>),  57. 
Cigars,  Manila,  Java,  445. 
Cinematograph    for    blind    and  deaf, 

France,  (j^ 
Coal : 

Export  tax,  (ireal  Britain,  working. 

fialicia,  2fj5. 
Germany,  369. 
Market,  Belgium,  517. 
.Market,  France,  present  condition, 
20S. 

Market,  Sweden,  574. 
Mines,  \'ancouver,  :;47. 
M  ining,  Dutch  India,  444. 
Production,  Austria,  401. 
Production,  France,  at  i. 
Prospect,  France,  520. 


,  Coal — Continued. 

'         Purchase,  France,  14I. 

Situation.  Europe,  change, 

Situation,  Hungary,  369. 

Teneriflfe,  reduction  in  cost,  20^. 
j         United  States,  Japan,  431. 

United    States    vs.   Welsh,  Italy, 

i  222. 
Coal-cutting  machinery,  United  States, 
London,  296. 
I  Coal  dust,  consumption,  Germany,  2£i 
Coal  fields,  new.  South  Africa,  i  ;o. 
Coal  vs.  alcohol,  Germany,  421 . 
Cocoanut  butler,  manufacture,  Mann- 
heim, 63. 
Coffee: 

,  Cultivation,  Spain,  72^ 

Nicaragua,  lof). 
Cf)lognc: 

School,  commercial.  573. 
I         School,  new  commercial,  437. 
'  Colombia- 
Cattle,  export  dues,  447. 
Coral  and  pearl  fisheries,  i68. 
Export  tax,  products,  2Bll 
Import  duties,  292. 
I         Port  charges,  447. 
Railways,  339. 
Colonial  products,  Germany,  customs 
duties, 

I  Colonization,  Madagascar,  French  mili- 
'      lary,  213. 

I  Commercial  attaches  at  German  consu- 
I      lates,  141. 

I  Commercial    expedition,    the  Ausiro- 
I      Hungarian,  5H- 
Commercial    experts.  German  consu- 
lates, 2S7. 
Commercial  travelers'  licenses: 
Brazil,  130. 
Denmark,  129. 
Sweden,  129. 
Concessions: 
^         Cart-road,  Nicaragua,  345. 

Mining,  southern  France,  526. 
Railway,  Nicaragua,  564. 
I         Rubber,  Brazil,  144. 
{         Steamship,  Liberia.  446. 
i         Wharf,  Guayaquil,  1 30. 
Congress,  alcoholism,  Vienna,  134. 
Congress,  criminal  anthropology,  Am- 
sterdam, 573. 
Congress,  publishers,  Germany,  ?<>3. 
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Consular  reports  transmitted  to  other 

Departments,  14^.  208.  44 | 
Consular  representation,  German,  On-  ^ 

tral  America,  2 So. 
Consulates,  German,    commercial   cx-  . 

ports,  287. 
Contracts: 

Highway,  Korea,  ^\^. 
Mail,  British  Honduras.  103.  ' 
Port  works,  Mf)ntcvidco,  1 10.  i4()- 
Railway,  Guatemala,  5^>3- 
Steamship,  Guatemala,  131. 
("opper,  production  and  consumj>tion, 

Germany.  3^t. 
Coral  fisheries,  Colombia.  i^S.  j 
Corinio,  dock,  444.  1 
Corks,  production,  Russia.  30. 
Corn: 

France,  tariff,  proposed,  185. 

Kitchens,  Germany,  22g. 

Netherlands,  -424. 
Costa  Rica: 

Cement,  SAS- 

Port  Limon,  trade.  447. 

Tariff,  increased,  431 . 
Cotton  culture,  Hun>;ary,  441. 
Cotton  goods,  Brazil.  57<j. 
Ciitlon-goods  trade,  British.  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 535. 

Cotton    growing,    West    .Xfrica,  2i>5, 

331.  1 
Cotl»>n,  Russia,  43<^>.  | 
Cotton    yarn,     consumption,  world's. 

Cottons,    United    States,  Madagascar. 
292. 

Covert,  J,  C.  (consul,  Lyons): 

,\gricukural  organizations,  Fran<<r, 

Frost,  prevention  by  c.mnonade  and 

smoke.  France,  362.  ^ 
.Sawdust,  commercial  uses,  Kuropc.  | 

75.  I 
Crop:  I 
Almond   and    raisin,    Spain,  pms- 

pccts,  5 J2. 
Malaga,  almond,  '2?i(). 
Olive,  southern  Europe, 
Prospects,  Germany,  unfavorable. 

Cuba,  Habana.  exhibit,  Spanish  goods, 
28i 

Currency,  paper,  .Siam.  278. 


Customs  duties: 

China,  new  settlement,  27s. 

Germany,  colonial  products,  b^ 

Mexico.  431. 
Customs    war.    Germany    and  Haiti. 

Dahomey,  trade.  333. 

Dan/ig,  port  dues,  increased.  234. 

Davidson,    J.    W.    (consul,  Tamsui). 

brickmaking,  Formosa,  272. 
Deaf,  France,  cinematograph  for, 
De'.lepiane,     E.     M.    J.  (vice-consul, 

Rouen),    overhead    ferry,  Rouen, 

Demcrara  market  reports.  447. 
Denmark: 

Butter,  allcgefl  process  of  preserv- 
ing. 

Commerce  with  Greenland,  5 So. 
Commercial  travelers'  licenses,  l2g. 
Rubber,  substitute,  440. 
Department  stores,  Germany,  law  tax- 
ing, working,  3-'-'3. 
Dicderich,  IL.  W.  (consul,  Bremen); 

German  interests.  Central  America. 
104. 

Meat-inspection  law,  Germany,  ^ 
Sugar-beet  in<lustry,  Europe,  237. 

Directory,  wine-trade,  (/crmany,  43H. 

Dock,  Corinio,  444. 

Dock  plants,  Kiel,  enlargement,  41 S. 

Dominican     Republic,     export  duties 
abolished.  432. 

Donaldson,  C.  (c«)nsul.  Managua): 

Cart-roa<l    concession,  Nicaragua, 
345- 

Dock,  C»>rinto,  .444. 

Industrial    conditions,  Nicaragua, 

Loan.  Nicaragua,  new,  443. 

Rails,    United    Slates,  Nicaragua, 

Railway    concessions,  Nicaragua, 

Don/clmann.  LL  (consul,  Prague),  sugar 

industry,  Europe,  f;i3. 
Door  factory,  Shanghai,  opening,  276. 
Dudley,  L.  E.  (consul,  Vancouver): 

Salmon  fisheries,  British  Columbia, 
354. 

Smelter,  new.  British  Columbia,  I3<"i, 
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Dues:  j 
Cattle,  export,  Colombia.  447- 
Port.  Danzig  and  Stettin,  increased,  t 

234.  I 
Dutch  Guiana,  cement,  557- 
Dutch  India: 

Coal  mining,  444- 

Electric  plants.  2q\. 

Gutta-pcrrha,  149. 

Machinery,  tariff,  2gi. 
Dutch  West  Indies,  cement,  54(>.  1 
Duties:  I 

Canary  Islands,  q<}. 

Cereals,  Germany,  prrjposed,  ^  I 

Customs,  China,  new  settlement, 

Customs,  (iermany,  colonial  prod- 
ucts, (j^ 

Dominican  export,  abolished,  4 '^2. 

Import,  Colombia,  292. 

I'nited  States  imports,  Russia,  i V). 
Duty,  export,  wool,  Argentine  Republic, 

reduced,  138. 
Dynamite  fishing.  New  Brunswick.  294. 

Kast  Africa.  German,  trade,  137. 
Ecuador: 

Cement.  554. 

Guayaquil,  wharf  concessions,  x^o. 

Trade  with  United  States,  570. 
Kducalion.  German    children,  foreign 

countries,  2>7. 
Egypt: 

Economic  conditions,  s^^- 

Engines,  ei78. 

Nile  improvements.  321. 

Onion  cultivation,  T2f)- 

Wire  screening,  demand,  429.  i 
Elberfeld-ttarmcn  suspension  railway. 
2S9. 

Electric  cars,  rapid  transit.  Germany, 

428.  I 
Electric  light  | 

Canada.  2^  ' 

Quebec,  new.  2(^1.  i 
Electric  lighting.  German  ships,  2^ 
Electric  machinery,  demand,  Spain,  4^^. 
Electric  plants: 

Dutch  India,  291. 

Inflia,  opening,  1 1 
Electric  railways 

Berlin-Hamburg,  Stale,  1 79. 

Development,  Germany,  State,  2ih  ' 


Electric  railways — Continued. 

Gcneva-Chamouni,  178. 

Rome-Naples,  143. 

Russia,  new,  435. 
Electric  street  railways: 

Canary  Islands,  174. 

Cardiff,  municipal,  ^r, 

Germany,  377. 

Germany,  car  heaters,  134. 

Gothenburg,  290. 

Mannheim,  municipal.  22: 

Montreal,  291. 

Nottingham,  municipal.  175. 

Saxony,  378. 
Electricity,  India,  124. 
Electricity  vs.  gaslight,  Germany,  21L 
Electrolysis  in  bleaching  textiles,  Ger- 
many, 265. 
Elevator.  I'nited  States  grain,  Leith,  531 . 
Ellsworth.  L.  T.  (consul.  PuertoCabcllo). 

sulphur.  Venezuela.  sSo. 
Emigration,  Russian  to  Canada,  140. 
Engines,  Egypt,  g7^- 
England: 

Hicycle  trade,  drawbacks,  528. 

Klotting  paper,  demand,  296. 

Cable  to  Germany,  new,  297. 

Leith,  grain  elevator.  United  States, 

Liverpool  medical  fellowship  opycn 
to  Americans,  425. 

London,  coal-cutting  machinery. 
United  States,  296. 

London  exhibition,  fancy  and  leather 
goods,  28s. 

London,  salmon  market,  426. 

London,  wood  paving,  239. 

Machines  for  printing  paper  hang- 
ings, demand,  144. 

Nottingham,  electric  street  railway, 
municipal,  175. 

Tacoma-Liverpool  steamship  line, 
44A- 

English  vs.  United  States  locomotives, 
Jamaica,  33S. 

Errata,  typewriters,  Netherlands,  440. 

Europe: 

Coal  situation,  change,  ^i: 
Markets,  textiles.  United  Slates.  391. 
Railways,  mileage,  380. 
Sawdust,  commercial  uses, 
Shipments,  through,  to  Chicagii.^86. 
Silk,  artificial,  factories, 
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Europe — Continued. 

Steamship  lines  to  Gulf  ports,  new. 
534. 

Steamship  service  to  Mexico,  new.  ' 

Sugar-beet  industry,  217. 

Sugar  industry,  513- 

Trust,  linen-yarn,  288. 
Europe,  southern,  olive  crop,  tiSt. 
Exchange  rates,  Harput,  ?i33. 
Exhibitions: 

Art,  Munich  (1901),  i4»- 

Azores,  173. 

Fancy  and  leather  goo<ls,  28;;. 
Fishery,  Austria,  f;?';. 
International  agricultural,  Prague, 


International,  Glasgow,  453. 
Naval  and  military,  Great  Britain, 

Potato,  Barcelona,  21: 
Spanish  goods,  Habana  and  New 
York,  28^ 

Experts,   commercial,  German  cunsu*  ] 
lates,  287.  I 

Export,  coal,  tax.  Great  Britain,  work- 
ing, S18, 

Export  company,  Amsterdam,  297. 

Export  dues,  cattle,  Colombia,  (  p.  ; 

Export  duties:  , 
Dominican,  abolished,  432.  | 
Wool,  Argentine  Republic,  reduced, 
13S. 

Export  rebate,  puddled  steel,  Germany, 

Export  tariff,  wood,  Russia,  283. 
Export  tax.  products,  Siam,  280. 
Export-trade  notes,  487. 
Export  trade,  Tientsin.  1.22. 
Exporters  to  Argentine  Republic,  hints, 

22^ 
Exports: 

Bolivia,  «;6^. 

Butter,  Russia,  282. 

Butter,  Siberia,  478. 

Korea,  474- 
Expositions: 

Automobiles,  Brussels,  41  ^. 

Bicycle  and   automobile,  Leipzig, 
488. 

Fire  apparatus,  Berlin,  232. 
Fisheries,  St.  Petersburg,  573. 
Floating,  abroad,  4?Q. 


Expositions — Continued. 

Fuel  and  heating  appliances,  Spain. 

73- 

Heating  appliances,  Spain,  364. 
Hygiene,  maritime   security,  and 

fishery,  Ostend,  soo. 
Hygienic,  Carlsbad,  585. 
Machinery,    proposed,  Frankfort, 

284. 
Namur,  2S5. 

Paris,  glass  exhibit,  233. 

Factories: 

Artificial-silk,  Europe,  ^ 
New  paper.  Nice,  ';2i. 
Sash  and  door,  opening.  Shanghai, 
276. 

Fair,  spring  wholesale,  Leipzig,  488. 
Farmers*  unions,  Germany,  437. 
Ferry,  overhead,  Rouen,  i8o. 
Fiber,  turf,  uses,  Germany,  2Si. 
Financial  conditions: 
Hahia.  SSO- 
Japan,  221^  ili. 
Finances,  Haiti,  i6«j. 
Finch,  W.   R.  (minister,  Montevideo), 
port  works,  Montevideo,  contract,  I4<>. 
Finland,  butter  trade,  447. 
Fire  aboard  ship,  extinction,  270. 
Fire  apparatus,  exposition,  Berlin,  232. 
Fire  automobile,  Germany,  '^8',. 
Fire  department,  Hanover,  automobiles, 

Fireproof  stairs,  Germany,  2M. 
Fisheries: 

Canada,  2^. 

Coral  and  pearl,  Colombia,  if>S. 

Exposition,  St.  Petersburg,  573. 

Salmon,  British  Columbia,  354. 
Fishery  exhibition,  Austria,  57S. 
Fishery  exposition,  Ostend,  500. 
Fishing,  dynamite.  New  Brunswick,  294. 
Fiume  to  Stettin,  water  route,  424. 
Fleming,  R.  (consul,  Edinburgh): 

Grain  elevator.  United  States,  Leith. 

Packing  goods  for  foreign  markets. 

Sawdust,  commercial  uses,  Europe, 
7S. 

Steamship  line,  Lcith-New  Orleans- 
Galveston,  ^3j^. 
Flour  bags,  Hungary,  opening,  57S. 
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F(H)d  plant.  Africa,  new,  f>bi. 

Foreigners,  Russia.  40*^. 

Formosa,  brickmaking,  2~2. 

Foster,  J.  G.  (consul-general.  Halifax), 
mineral  development.  Nova  Scotia.  S£L 

Fowler,  J.  (consul,  Chefoo),  Boxer  rebel- 
lion, eifect  on  United  Stales  trade,  112- 

France: 

Agricultural  organizations,  iq7. 
Blind  and  deaf,  cencmatograph  for. 

Celluloid  manufacture,  417. 

Coal,  iron,  and  steel  production.  21 1. 

Coal  market,  present  condition,  zoi. 

Coal,  prospect,  520. 

Coal,  purchase,  143. 

Frost,  prevention  by  cannonade  and 

smoke,  362. 
Gas  water  heater,  520. 
Labor  troubles,  2f)6. 
Lace  makers'  strike,  207. 
Market,  United  States  lumber,  21s. 
Military  colonization,  Madagascar, 

21.3. 

Nice,  paper  factory,  new,  ■^21. 
Paris  exposition,  glass  exhibit,  233. 
Railways,  cf)U)nial,  ig,o. 
Rouen,  overhead  ferry.  1  So. 
Shoes,  United  States,  demand,  217. 
Steamship  line  to  Canada,  S7'- 
Sulphur  water,  artificial,  440. 
Tariff,  corn,  proposed,  1  Sg. 
Tin  plates,  United  States,  296. 
United  Stales  trade,  how  to  create, 

3<)8- 

Wine  and  cider  production  (1900), 
57- 

France,  southern,  miners'  concessions, 

S26. 
Frankfort: 

Exposition,   machinery,  proposed, 
28i 

Meat,  horse,  consumption,  5S1. 
Freeman,  J.  C.  (consul,  Copenhagen): 
Butter,  alleged  process  of  preserv- 
ing. 4^ 

Rubber.  Denmark,  substitute.  440. 
Freight  cars,  larger,  railways,  Germany. 

Freight  rates.  Brazil.  t^So. 
French  colonies,  railways,  i  50. 
French  Guiana,  cement.  !^^7. 
Frontera.  steamer,  new  river,  444. 


[  Frost,  prevention    by  cannonade  and 

I      smoke.  France.  362. 

'   Fruits,  Californian  vs.  Spanish.  363. 
Fuels: 

Exposition.  Spain,  22i 
Low  grade.  Germany,  1 32. 

1  Furniss,  tL  W.  (consul,  Bahia): 

i         Financial  conditions,  Bahia,  559. 

f 

1         Tariff  changes,  Brazil,  100. 
Furniture; 

Southern  Germany,  393. 

United  Stales  office,  Netherlands, 


Galbrailh,  S.  (consul,  Antigua),  cement, 

Antigua,  ^ 
Galicia,  coal.  2<)5. 
Gardens,  school: 

Gothenburg,  375. 

Stockholm,  374. 

Gas: 

Acetylene,  light-houses,  Germany, 
Canada.  2I: 

Hydrogen,    from    acetylene,  new 

process,  439. 
Mond  fuel.  Great  Britain,  gig. 
Water  heater,  France.  ^20. 
Gaslight  vs.  electricity,  Germany,  23. 
Gaslights,  Welsbach,  improvement,  262. 
Geneva-Chamouni  electric  railway,  178. 
Georgii,  A.  (vice-consul-general,  Stock- 
holm), school  gardens,  Stockholm,  374. 
German    children,    education,  foreign 

countries,  2S7. 
German  consular  representation.  Central 

America,  2 So. 
German  East  Africa,  trade,  137. 
German  enterprise.   Central  America. 


German  enterprise.  Greece.  583. 
German  plows.  Porto  Rico,  447. 
German  potatoes.  United  States,  43s. 
German  Samoa,  finances,  453. 
German  settlements.  South  Brazil,  433. 
(.ierman-South   American  steamship 

lines,  traffic,  343. 
German  trade.  South  America  (1900). 

539- 

German  vs.  United  States  paper.  222. 
(iermany : 

Acetylene  gas,  light-houses,  297. 

Agricultural  products,  £2. 
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Germany — Continued. 
Air,  liquid.  l'^2. 
Alcohol  vs.  coal,  421. 
Aniesthesis,  new  method  of  produc-  . 

ing.  5S4. 
Apricots,  dried,  (j^i 
Automobile  line,  trolley,  gSg. 
Bank,  United  States,  fStj. 
Becquerel  rays,  ^ 
Berlin  exposition,  fire  apparatus, 

232. 

Bcrlin-HamburR  rapid  transit,  1 7<j. 
Berlin,  street  railways,  municipal, 

Breslau,  high  school,  technical,  142.  , 

Bridge  spans,  large  masonry,  2&<>. 

Bronze,  li(|uid,  582. 

Butler,  packing  for  shipment,  new  1 
methods,  572. 

Cable  to  England,  new,  297. 

Canal.  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  442. 

Carlsbad,  exposition,  hygienic,  y^?. 

Cars,  electric,  rapid  transit.  42>.  i 

Ceramics,  491 . 

Cereals,  duties,  proposed, 

Charcoal  production  and  by-prod- 
ucts, 2S3. 

Coal.  369. 

Coal  dust,  consumption,  21: 
Cologne,  school,  commercial,  573. 
Cologne,  school,  new  commercial, 
437. 

Commercial  activity.  South  Amer- 
ica, 24L  I 

Commercial    attaches    at    GeruJan  I 
consulates,  141 .  , 

Congress,  publishers,  503.  I 

Copper,  production  an<l  CDnsump-  | 
lion,  381. 

Corn  kitchens,  229. 

Crop  prospects,  unfavorable,  419. 

Customs  duties,  colonial  |)r<Mlucis, 

Danzig  aiui  Stettin,  port  duos  in- 
creased, 234- 

Elberfeld-Barmen  suspension  rail- 
way, 289. 

Electric  lighting,  (ierman  ships.  ;j8. 

Electrolysis  in  bleaching  textiles, 
265. 

Fire  aboard  ship,  extinction,  270. 
Fire  automobile.  ^Si;. 
Fireproof  stairs,  288. 


many — Continued. 

Foreign  commerce  (n/x)).  423. 

Frankfort,  exposition,  machinery, 
proposed,  2S4. 

Frankfort,  meal,  horse,  consump- 
tion, ?i8t. 

Fuels,  low-grade,  132. 

Galicia.  coal,  295. 

Gaslight  vs.  electricity,  22: 

German  children,  education,  foreign 
countries,  2S7. 

German  consulates,  commercial  ex- 
perts, 287. 

German  vs.   Ignited  States  paper, 

222. 

Haitian  customs  war,  336. 
Hanover,  fire  department,  automo- 
biles, 297. 
High   schools.    English  language, 

Hosiery,  colored,  zinc  poison,  442. 

Information  office  for  foreign  com- 
merce, 224. 

Interests,  Central  America,  104. 

Kiel,  tlock  plants,  enlargement, 
A18. 

Law     taxing    department  stores, 

working,  383. 
head  pencils,  2S8. 

Leipzig,  bicycle  and  automobile  ex- 

posititin,  488. 
Leipzig,  fair,  spring  wholesale.  488. 
Leijizig,  street-car  advertising.  142. 
Libraries,  public.  297. 
Life-saving    apparatus,  improved. 

422. 

Linoleum,  demand,  446. 

Mannheim,  cocoanut  butter,  manu- 
f.-icture,  0^ 

Mannheim,  electric  street  railway, 
municipal,  T^i 

Mannheim,  I'niled  States  manufac- 
tures, 395. 

Manufactures,  5^ 

Meat-inspei  tion  law,  ^ 

Meat-prohibition  law.  4 1 8. 

Meats,  tanned,  in  bond,  289. 

Milk  adulteration,  i  \2. 

.Monazite  sand,  demand,  =;8l . 

Munich,  art  exhibition,  interna- 
tional (1901).  141. 

Optical  and  plate  glass  industry.  i<2^ 

(^ranges,  bl(K)d,  demand,  571. 
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(Jermany — Continued. 

I*crfumery  industry,  227- 
I*hylloxera,  destruction,  446. 
Population,  foreign  countries,  430- 
Precious  stones,  testing,  5J_. 
Preserves,  United  States,  394. 
Prize  for  cooling  beer.  296. 
Prussian  rivers,  contamination,  256. 
Railways,    electric,  development. 

State,  26. 
Railways,  electric  street.  '^77. 
Railways,  freight  cars,  larger,  135. 
Saxe-Altenburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 142. 
School,  railway  employees,  574. 
Shipbuilding,  commercial,  131. 
Slag,  removing  from  grates,  device. 

Sleigh,  automobile,  1 46. 
Sonneberg,  school,  industrial,  22*^, 
Stcamsh  ip,  new,  4t 7- 
Steel,  new,  for  industries,  143. 
Steel,  puddled,  export  rebate,  !;8:^. 
Stettin  to  Fiume,  water  route,  424. 
Stone,  artificial  building,  (iL. 
Street-car  heaters,  134. 
Sugar-beet  waste,  utilization,  3S7. 
Tariff,  new    classifications  under, 

222. 

Technical  bureau,  ^82. 
Telegraph  line,  Berlin-Odessa,  new, 
144. 

Telegraph,  multiplex  type-printing, 
226. 

Telephone  line,  long  distance.  446. 
Textile  industry,  decline,  65^ 
Toy  industry,  226. 
Trade  methods,  403. 
Turf  fiber,  uses,  251. 
Typewriters  and  adding  machines, 
225. 

Unions,  farmers',  437. 

United  States  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, 3''^5. 

Veneer,  new,  ^82. 

Vines,  United  States,  287. 

Welsbach  gaslights,  improvement, 
262. 

Wine  and  grape  trade  (1900),  £5. 
Wine-trade  directory,  438. 
Wire-nail  trust,  135. 
Wireless  telegraphy,  practical  re- 
sult, 43«)- 


Germany — Continued. 

Wireless-telegraphy  signals  for  ves- 
sels, 2S5. 
Woolen  industry,  gl4. 
'         Woolen  yarns.  420. 
I  Germany,  southern,  furniture.  393. 
Gibbs.  M.  W.  (consul.  Tamatave),  cot- 
tons. United  States,  Madagascar.  292. 
I  (iiflford,  G.  (consul,  Basel),  labor  bureau, 
'      international.  Switzerland,  371. 
Girimondi,  J.  J.  (consul,  Santos). 
Brazil,  trade  openings,  293. 
Cheese,  United  States,  Brazil,  i  ro. 
Hop  raising,  Brazil,  561. 
Glasgow,  exhibition,  international,  4?  >■ 
Glass  exhibit,  Paris  exposition,  233. 
Goding.  F.  W.  (consul,  Newcastle,  New 
'      South  Wales),  butter,  fishy,  Australia. 

I  Gold: 

Discoveries,  Samoa,  alleged.  314. 
'         Mines,  Korea,  47o. 

Production,  Australasia  (1900),  111. 
Goldschmidt,  L.  (consul.  La  Guayra): 
I         Artesian  wells,  V^enezuela,  demand. 
562, 

I         Tariff  changes,  Venezuela,  432. 

(ioodnow,  J.  (consul-general.  Shanghai). 
I      United  States  trade  with  China  (i9ori). 
462. 
Gothenburg: 

Railways,  electric  street,  290. 
School  gardens,  375. 
I  Gowdy.  J.   K.  (consul-general,  Paris), 
coal  prospect,  France,  f>2u. 
Gracey,  .S.  L.  (consul.  Fuchau).  tea  trade, 
China  (1900),  477. 
I  Graham,  W.  LL  IL  (consul,  Winnipeg): 
I         Homesteads,  free,  Canada,  164. 

Nursery  stock,  Manitoba  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  i(>s. 
Grain  elevator,  United  States,  Leith,  ^ir. 
Grape  trade,  Germany  (1900).  5^ 
Graphite,  Bavarian  vs.  Ceylon,  32, 
•  Great  Britain: 

i         British  barley  affected  by  new  sugar 
duty,  438. 

Cable.  Pacific,  505. 
j         Gas,  Mond  fuel,  m^. 

Hydrogen  gas  from  acetylene.  439. 
I  Iron.  United  States,  complaints.  ?S3. 
,  Lorry,  automatic,  competition.  530. 
'         Market  for  horses,  4l8. 
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Great  Britain — Continued. 

Naval  and  military  exhibition.  141. 

Tax,  coal-export,  working,  f;iS. 

Tubing,  United  Slates,  tgo. 

Wages,  iron  workers,  reduction.  I4»- 
Greece: 

German  enterprise,  583.  j 
Industrial  development,  245.  ' 
Greene.  C.  C.  (consul,  Antofagasta).  ex- 
ports. Bolivia,  ^68;.  j 
Greenland,  commerce  with  Denmark,  j 

Griffin,  W.  T.  (commercial  agent.  Li- 
moges), United  Stales  trade,  France, 
how  to  create,  _ig8. 
Grinnell,  W.  F.  (consul,  Manthesicr). 
cotton-goods  trade,  British,  Latin 
America,  538. 
Grout.  J.  ii,  (consul.  Malta): 

Malta,  shipping  goods  to.  ';24.  ' 
Malta,  trade  with  United  Slates,  523. 
Tobacco  trade.  Malta,  526. 
Wireless  telegraphy.  Mediterranean, 

439- 
Guatemala; 

Cement.  546. 
Railway  contract.  563. 
Steamship  contract,  131. 
Guayaquil,  wharf  concession.  130. 
Gudger,   LL   A.  (consul-general,  F*an- 
ama),  coral  and  pearl  fisheries,  Colom- 
bia, 16S. 

Guenther,   R.    (consul-general,  Frank- 
fort): 

Acetylene  gas,  light-houses,  Ger- 
many, 2<)7. 

Africa,  German  East,  trade,  137. 

Alcohol  vs.  coal,  Germany,  421. 

An:esthesis,  new  method  of  produc- 
ing. 

Apricots,  dried,  Germany,  6^  [ 
Artificial-silk  factories.  Europe,  ;jo. 
Artificial  sulphur  water. France,  440. 
Becquerel  rays,  ^ 
British  market  for  horses,  43S. 
Butter  exports,  Siberia,  478.  | 
Cable,  British-German,  new,  2<>7. 
Cement,  South  Africa,  434.  ' 
Cereals,  duties,  Germany,  proposed. 

53. 

Commercial    attachfis   at  German 

consulates.  14'- 
Dahomey,  trade,  333. 


uenther,  R. — Continued. 

Elberfeld-Barmen  suspension  rail- 
way, 289. 

Electric  cars,  rapid  transit.  Ger- 
many, 42S. 

Electric  lighting,  German  ships,  jS. 

Electric  machinery,  demand,  Spain, 
435. 

Electric  railway,  Russia,  new,  435. 
Emigration.    Russian,  to  Canada, 
140. 

Exporters  to  Argentine  Republic, 
hints.  293. 

Exposition,  fisheries,  St.  Peters- 
burg, y^i 

Exposition,  hygienic,  Carlsbad,  585. 

Exposition,  machinery,  Frankfort, 
proposed,  284. 

Fire  automobile,  Germany,  585. 

Fire  department,  Hanover,  auto- 
mobiles, 297. 

Fireproof  stairs,  Germany,  2^ 

Food  plant,  Africa,  new.  568. 

Frankfort,  milk  vessels.  Siberia, 
demand,  §75- 

Frankfort,  wireless  telegraphy, 
practical  result,  439. 

Freight  cars,  larger,  German  rail- 
ways, 13$. 

Gaslight  vs.  electricity,  33. 

Harbor,  new,  and  mining  develop- 
ment, Norway,  236. 

High  school,  technical,  Breslau.  142. 

High  schools,  German,  English  lan- 
guage, 297. 

Horse  meat,  Frankfort,  consump- 
tion, 581. 

Hydrogen  gas  from  acetylene,  new 
process,  439. 

Imports,  inflammable  goods,  West 
Australia,  292. 

Imports,  United  States,  Russia, 
duties,  139. 

Lamp,  new  incandescent,  Norway. 
136. 

Lamps.  India,  demand,  584. 
Licenses,     commercial  travelers. 

Sweden  and  Denmark.  129. 
Life-saving    apparatus,  Germany, 

improved.  422. 
Liquid   air   and    low-grade  fuels, 

132. 

Lifjuid  bronze,  Germany,  582. 
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Guenther,  R. — Continued. 

Locomolives  and  rolling  slock,  Rus- 
sian State  railways,  290. 

Markets,  world's,  United  Stales 
goods,  121: 

Meat-prohibition  law, Germany.  418. 

Milk  adulteration.  Germany,  142. 

Mosquito  poison,  antidote.  44 »• 

Museum,  commercial,  Caracas,  1  :^8. 

Perfumery  industry,  Germany.  227. 

Phylloxera,  Germany,  destructit)n. 


Population,  various  countries,  den- 
sity, 4  m 
Precious  stones,  testing,  ^ 
Prize  for  cooling  beer,  Germany, 
296. 

Rails,  steel.  New  South  Wales,  de- 
mand, 44!;. 

Rails,  steel,  Queensland.  44 'i. 

Railway,     electric,  development, 
Germany,  2^ 

Railway  equipment,  demand.  Italy,  ' 
412:  I 

Railways,  electric  street,  Germany, 

377. 

Rivers,  contamination.  Prussia,  286.  ] 
Russian  harbors,  remodeling,  4:^6.  ^ 
Sleigh,  automobile,  Germany,  14^. 
Spans,  large  masonry  bridge.  Ger-  | 

many,  286.  j 
Steamship  line.  Odessa  to  Persian 

Gulf  ports,  1 I 

Stearin   c.mdleis,    demand,   China,  I 

I 

445-  , 
Steel,  new,  for  industries,  Germany. 

143-  j 
Steel,  puddleti,  export  rebate,  Ger-  | 

many,  58;^  f 
Street  railways,  Berlin,  municipal,  • 

144.  I 

Strikes,  Germany,  judicial  derision  | 

concerning  damages  by,  (jLl 

Sudan,  traffic,  429.  I 

Telegraph  line,  Herlin-Odcssa,  new,  ! 


Telegraph,  multiplex  type-printing.  1 

Telegraph  system.  Central  Africa. 
295- 

Telegraph  wires  laid  on  snt)W.  43(). 
Trolley  automobile  line.  Germany, 
289. 


Guenther,  R. — Continued. 

Vines,  Untied  Stales.  Germany.  2S7. 
Wire-nail  trust.  Germany,  135. 
Wire   screening,   demand.  Egypt, 

12(2, 

Wireless-telegraphy  signals  for  ves- 
sels, 285. 
Guiana,  British: 
Cement,  556. 

Dcmerara  market  reports,  447- 

Resources, 
Guiana,  Dutch,  cement,  S57. 
Guiana,  French,  cement,  557- 
Guinea,  Spanish,  resources,  1 50. 
Gulf  ports,  steamship  lines  to  Europe. 

new.  534- 
Gutta-percha,  360. 

Dutch  India,  149. 

Ilabana,  exhibit,  Spanish  goods,  284. 
Haiti: 

Cement,  549. 
Finances,  i6q. 
German  customs  war,  336. 
Ilalstead,  M.  (consul,  Birmingham); 
Barley,  British,   affected   by  new 

sugar  duty,  438. 
Iron,   United  States,  British  com- 
plaints, .S83- 
Tubing,  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain. 140. 

United  States  products  abroad,  ^71. 
Wages,  iron  workers.  Great  Britain, 
reduction.  14T. 
Hanauer,  S.  W.  (deputy  consul-general, 
Frankfort): 

Hags,  Hour,  Hungary,  opening,  «;7^. 
Bank,  United  Stales,  Germany.  $85. 
Cereals,  duties,  Germany,  proposed, 
53- 

Cotton.  Russia,  436. 
Cotton  yarn,  world's  consumption, 
121, 

Export  tariff,  wood,  Russia,  283. 
Japan,  trade  in  the  East,  474- 
Railway,  Slate,  Russia,  northern, 

^84. 

Technical  bureau.  Germany,  582. 
Hanover,  fire  department,  automobiles. 

297- 
Harbors: 

New,  Norway,  236. 
Russia,  remodeling,  436. 
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Harput,  exchange  rates,  583. 

Harris,  C.  B.  (consul,  Nagasaki),  ship- 
building, Nagasaki,  132. 

Harris,  E.  L.  (consular  agent,  Eibcn- 
stock): 

Denmark,  commerce  with  Green- 
land, $80. 

Electrolysis  in  bleaching  textiles, 
Germany,  265. 

German  enterprise,  Greece,  gSi. 

Tea,  Caucasus,  442. 
Harris.  IL  W.  (consul,  Mannheim): 

Agricultural    implements,  Russia, 

Cocoanut  butter,  manufacture, 

Mannheim,  6^. 
Corn  kitchens,  Germany,  22<j. 
Railway,  electric  street,  Mannheim, 

municipal,  2I1 
United  Slates  manufactures,  Mann- 
heim, 395. 
Harrison,  W.  (vice-consul,  Asuncion), 

cement,  Paraguay,  557- 
Hart,  C.  IL  (minister,  Bogotd): 

Cattle,  export  dues,  Colombia,  447. 
Import  duties,  Colombia,  2q2. 
Port  charges,  Colombia,  447. 
Railways,  Colombia,  339. 
Hawaiian  Islands: 

Amsterdam-Hawaii  parcels-post 

rates,  445- 
Wireless  telegraphy.  452. 
Heaters: 

Street-car.  Germany,  134. 
Water,  gas,  France,  520. 
Heating  appliances,  exposition,  Spain, 

Heingartner,  A.  (consul,  Catania),  sul- 
phur combination,  Sicily,  2J^ 
Hcydecker,  W.   A.  (vice   and  deputy 
consul-general,  St.  Petersburg): 

Corks,  production,  Russia,  30. 

Shoe  industry,  Russia,  29. 
High  schools: 

Germany,  English  language,  297. 

Technical,  Breslau,  142. 
Highway,  contract,  Korea,  313. 
Hill,  F.  D.  (consul,  Amsterdam): 

Amsterdam-Hawaii  pa  rc el  s- pos  t 
rates,  445- 

Bicycles,  Netherlands,  221. 

Carriages,  Netherlands.  572. 

Cigars,  Manila,  Java,  44S- 


Hill.  F.  D.— Continued. 

Coal  mining.  Dutch  India,  444. 
Corn,  Netherlands,  424. 
Electric  plants,  Dutch  India,  291. 
Export  company,  Amsterdam.  297. 
Furniture,    United    States,  office, 

Netherlands,  528. 
German  children,  education,  foreign 

countries,  287. 
Machinery,  tariff,  Dutch  India,  2gi. 
Railways,  Europe,  mileage,  380. 
Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  360. 
I         Shoes,  United  States,  Netherlands, 
j  219. 

Typewriters,  Netherlands  (correc- 
I  tion),  440. 

!  Hog  bristles,  China,  120. 
HoUoway,  W.   R,  (consul-general,  St. 
Petersburg): 
Advertising,  United  States,  Russia. 
246. 

I         Mineral  development,  Urals,  245. 
Minerals,  Ural  Mountains,  21^ 
Russian  trade,  I'niled  States  (1900), 
404. 

Stamped  documents,  Russia.  212. 
Home  industries. Austria. protection. 5 10. 
'   Homesteads,  free,  Canada,  164. 
Honduras,  British: 

Cement,  544. 

Mail  contract.  1(^3. 

Tariff,  loi. 
Honduras,  trade  notes,  443. 
Hop  raising,  Brazil.  561. 
Horse  meat.   Frankfort,  ronsumptioii. 

Horses,  market,  (ireat  Britain,  43!^. 
!  Hosiery,  colored,  zinc  poison,  442. 

Hossfeld,  F.  W.  (consul.  Trieste): 
j         Coal  production,  Austria,  401. 
1  Imports,  United    Stales,  Austria, 

movement  against,  ^ 
Onion  cultivation,  Egypt,  1 2(). 
Ozocerite,  or  mineral  wax,  Austria, 
50K 

i  Hotel  investments,  Calcutta.  277. 

Houses,  frame.  Canary  Islands,  295. 
I   Hughes,  O.  J.  D.  (consul.  Coburg): 

Butler,  packing  for  shipment,  iu:w 

methods,  572. 
Canal,  Kaiser  Wilhclm,  442. 
Carpet  trade,  oriental.  57f). 
Caspian-Black  Sea  Canal,  436. 
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Hughes,  O.  J.  D. — Continued.  ' 
Celluloid  manufacture.  France.  437.  ; 
Coal  dust,  consumption,  Germany,  ! 

35.  ! 

Coal,  Galicia,  2q5.  i 
Coal.  Germany,  369.  1 
Engines.  Egypt,  578. 
Exhibition,    international  agricul- 
tural. Prague,  2S3.  ^ 
Farmers'  unions,  Germany,  437.  , 
Fishery  exhibition.  Austria,  S7g- 
Furniture,  southern  Germany,  31)3. 
Glass  exhibit,  Paris  exposition,  233.  . 
Graphite.  Bavarian  vs.  Ceylon,  32. 
Greece,  industrial  development,  245.  ' 
Information  office  for  foreign  com- 
merce, Germany,  224.  ^ 
Lead  pencils.  Germany,  288.  I 
Linoleum,  demand,  Germany,  446.  | 
Miinufacturesand  agricultural  prod-  | 

ucis.  Germany,  ^ 
Mining  syndicate,  German,  Spain,  ' 
20.  I 
Olive  oil.  Spain,  428.  j 
Oranges,  blood,  Germany,  demand, 
571. 

l*reserves.  United  Slates,  Germany, 

Railway  bridge,  Russia,  new,  436.  | 

Raiiways,  Africa,  578.  | 

Railways,  State,  southern  Russia,  | 

new.  282.  j 

Railways.  Urals,  new,  136.  | 

School,  commercial,  Cologne,  new,  j 

437.  . 

School,  industrial,  Sonneberg.  228.  ' 

School,    railway   employees,  Ger- 
many, 574. 

Sugar  production,  British  Central 
Africa,  137. 

Textiles,  Smyrna.  133.  j 

Veneer,  German,  new.  582. 

Zinc  poison,  colored  hosiery.  442.  | 
Hungary: 

Bags.  Hour,  opening.  S75. 

Coal  situation,  369. 

Cotton  culture,  441. 

Industrial  progress,  36S. 

Palms,  demand.  442. 
Hunter,  W.  G..  jr.  (vice  and  deputy  1 
consul-general.  Guatemala): 

Railway  contract,  Guatemala,  563. 

Steamship  contract,  Guatemala,  131. 


Hurst.  C.  B.  (consul-general,  Vienna): 
Austro-Hungarian  commercial  ex- 
pedition, 511. 
Peat  wf)od,  Austria,  50. 
Hydrogen   gas   from    acetylene,  new 

process,  439. 
Hygienic  exposition: 
Carlsbad,  5S3. 
Ostend,  ^00. 

Immigration,    Russian,    into  Canada, 
140. 

Implements,  agricultural: 

Brazil,  453. 

Russia,  247- 
Import  duties,  Colombia,  292. 
Imports: 

Inflammable  goods,  West  Australia. 

292. 
Korea.  473. 

United  States.  Austria,  movement 

against.  42.. 
United  Stales,  duties,  Russia,  139. 
Wheat,  Spain  (1900),  367. 
Incandescent   lamp.    Norway,  new. 

136. 
India: 

Calcutta,  hotel  and  apartment-huusc 
investments,  277. 

Electric  plants,  opening,  315. 

Electricity,  124. 

Lamps,  demand.  584. 
India,  Dutch: 

Coal  mining.  444. 

Electric  plants,  291. 

Gutta-percha,  149. 

Machinery,  tariff,  291. 
Information  oflScc  for  foreign  commerce, 

Germany,  224. 
Ingersoll,  J.  C.  (consul.  Cartagena),  ex- 
port tax,  products,  Siam,  280. 
Insurance; 

Accident,  law.  Netherlands,  234. 

Anatolia,  252. 
Investments,  Japan,  311. 
Iron: 

Bounties,  Canada,  163. 
Industry,  Canada,  22i 
Production,  France,  21  l. 
United  States,  British  complaints. 

Iron  workers'  wages,  Great  Britain,  re- 
duction, 14t. 
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Italy: 

Coal,  United  Slates  vs.  Welsh,  270. 

Mininff  industry,  '^oi. 

Roman  Campagna.  cultivation,  i j>o. 

Rome-Naples  electric  railway,  143. 

Sicily,  sulphur  combination, 

State  railway  equipment,  demand, 

Turin,  exhibition,  decorative  art, 
502. 

Typewriting  machines,  454. 
Ivory  market,  Antwerp,  Gq,  t,2'. 

Jackson,  G.  iL  (consul.  La  Rochelle), 
coal,  purchase,  France.  14'^. 

Jackson,  J.  B.  (secretary  of  embassy, 
Berlin): 

Canned  meats  in  bond.  Germany, 
280. 

Germany's  foreign  commerce  (1900), 
423. 
Jamaica: 

Locomotives,  English  vs.  United 
Slates.  22Si 

Railway,  State,  locomotives,  Eng- 
lish vs.  United  States,  335. 

Japan: 

Banks.  129. 

Coal,  United  States,  4'^i. 
Financial  conditions.  271,  577. 
Investments,  3H- 
Land  titles,  foreigners,  312. 
Nagasaki,  shipbuilding,  112. 
Railways,  47?. 
State  railways,  475,  476. 
Trade  in  the  East.  474. 
Java: 

Batavia,  quinine  aucticjn,  1 2^.  315, 
576. 

Cigars,  Manila,  445. 
Jenkins,  J.  (consul,  San  Salvador): 
Cemcni,  Salvador,  546. 
Textile  plants,  Salvador,  5 So. 
Jones,  T.  C.  (consul,   Funchal),  cable 

connections,  Maderia  Islands,  2t>4. 
J  udicial  decision  concerning  damages  by 
strikes,  Germany,  fiii^ 

Kaiser  Wclhelm  Canal,  442. 
Kehl,  J.  E.  (consul,  Stettin): 

Merchant  marine,  Russia,  248. 

Port  dues,  Danzig  and  Stettin,  in- 
creased, 2-^4. 


j  Kehl,  J.  E.— Continued. 
!         Steamship,  Germany,  new,  417. 
I         Tariff,  Russian,  new,  127. 
Kcnneday,  K.  K.  (consul,  Para),  rubber 

concessions.  Brazil.  144. 
Kiel,  dock  plants,  enlargement,  418. 
King,       (consul-general,  Bangkok): 
Paper  currency,  Siam,  278. 
Teak  industry,  Siam,  305. 
Kitchens,  corn.  Germany.  223. 
Kongo  Free  State,  population,  white,  57Q. 
'  Korea: 

Banks,  471. 

Enterprises,  foreign,  313. 
Exports,  474. 
Gold  mines,  470- 
Imports,  473. 
Mines,  313. 
Railways.  470.  474. 
Trade  (i()oo),  469. 
Transportation,  471. 
Kwango  River,  canal,  4^2. 

Labor   bureau,  international,  Switzer- 
land, 371. 
I  I^bor  troubles.  France,  206. 
Lace  makers'  strike,  France,  207. 
Lakes,  Canada,  is 7. 
Lamps: 

Incandescent,  new,  Norway,  136. 

India,  demand,  584- 
Land  titles,  foreigners.  Japan,  312. 
Latin  America: 

Cement,  543-S52. 

Cotton-goods  trade,  British,  535. 
Law: 

Accident-insurance.  Netherlands, 
234. 

Meat-inspection,  Germany.  5^. 

Meat-prohibition.  Germany,  418. 

Taxing    department    stores,  Ger- 
many, working,  383. 
Lay,  J.  G.  (consul-general,  Barcelona): 

Exposition,     heating  appliances, 
Spdin.  364. 

Fuel  and  heating  appliances,  expo- 
sition, Spain,  22i 

Market,  soap,  Spain.  366. 

Potato  exhibition,  Barcelona,  25i 

Spain,  industrial  conditions.  240. 

Spanish  goods,  exhibit,  Ilabanaand 
New  York.  284. 
I         Sugar  production.  Spain,  jo. 
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I.Ciid: 

Pencils,  Germany,  aSS. 

I*ig,  Canada,  bounty.  fi86. 
Leather  and    fancy  goods,  exhibition. 

London.  2S^. 
Leather,  South  Africa,  n^d. 
Leipzig: 

Bicycle  and  automobile  exposition. 
483. 

Fair,  spring  wholesale, 
Street-car  advertising.  142. 
Street-car  heaters,  1  •^4. 
Leith,   grain   elevator,    United  Stales, 

531- 

Lenderink,  IL  J.  (secretary  of  legation, 
Santiago).  Chile,  foreign  commerce, 

Liberia: 

Steamship  concession,  446. 

Telephones,  446. 

Trade  and  industry,  299. 
Licenses,  commercial  travelers: 

lirazil,  110. 

Denmark,  1 2q. 

Sweden,  I2(>. 
Libr.irics,  Germany,  public,  297. 
Liefeld,  C.  T.  (consul,  Freiburg): 

Fire  aboard  shij).  extinction,  270. 

Sulphur,  Russia,  ^L. 
Liege,  United  States  trade,  397. 
Life-saving  apparatus,    Germany,  im- 
proved, 422. 
Light,  electric: 

Canada.  2^ 

Quebec,  new,  2<ji. 
Light  from  sm«>ke,  Belgium,  production, 

Light-houses.  Germany,  acetylene  gas. 

Lincoln,    <«.    V.    (consul-general,  .Ant- 
werp); 

Antwerp  ivory  market.  [><^.  527. 
Steamshi|)  service,  European-.Mexi- 
can.  new,  1  72. 
Linen-yarn  trust,  Europe,  2^^. 
Linoleum,  demaml,  Germany.  446. 
Liquid  air.  Germany,  132. 
Liquid  bronze,  Germany,  ;;S2. 
Listoe,  S.  (consul,  Rotterdam): 

Chicago,    through    shipments  to. 

from  Europe,  586. 
Population,    white,     Kongo  Free 
State,  57<)- 


Liverpool: 

Medical  fellowship  open  to  Ameri- 
I  cans.  425. 

I         Tacoma.  steamship  line.  444- 
I  Loan.  Nicaragua,  new.  443. 
Locomotives: 

English  vs.  United  Stales,  Jamaica. 
335. 

I         Railways,  Slate,  Russia,  2tyi. 
I  London: 

Coal-cuiting     machinery.  United 
States,  29<). 
I         Exhibition,  fancy  and  leather  gcxnls. 
,  2Si;. 

Norway  salmon,  426. 
1         Salmon  market.  426. 

Wood  paving,  239. 
,   Long,  J.  G.  (agent  and  consul-general. 
'      Cairo),  Nile  improvements.  321. 
j  Loom,  United  States,  Austria,  249. 
i  Lorry,  automatic,  Great  Britain,  compe- 
'      lition,  530. 

'  Lottery  suppressed,  Canada,  145. 
I  Lower  CaHfornia,  resources,  149. 
[  Lowrie,  W.  L.  (vice-consul-general,  Ri<> 

de  Janeiro),  licenses,  commercial  irav- 
j      clers,  Brazil,  130. 
Lumber,  United  Stales,  market,  France. 

211, 

I  Lyon.  S.  S,  (consul,  Hiogo): 
Banks,  Japan,  129. 
Coal,  United  States,  Japan,  4*^1. 
Japanese  investments,  311- 

McCreery,  F.  R.  (secretary  of  embassy. 
Mexico),  cattle.  United  States,  stray- 
ing into  Mexic<j.  io8. 
McFarland.  S.  C.  (ccmsul,  Nottingham), 
i      railway,  electric  street,  Nottingham, 

175- 
Machinery: 
I         Electric,  demand,  Spain,  435. 

Exposition ,  Frankfort,  proposed,  2S4. 
Silk-weaving,  demand,  Turkey,  281. 
Tariff,  Dutch  India,  291. 
United  Stales,  China,  121. 
United  Slates  coal-culling,  London, 
296. 

'         United  States  mill,  Turkey,  250. 
Machines: 

,  For  printing  paper  hangings,  dc- 
,  mand,  England,  144. 

Typewriting,  Italy,  454. 
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McLain.  T.  J.  (consul.  Nassau),  cement, 

Bahamas,  548. 
McNally,  J.  C.  (consul-general,  Guate- 
mala), cement,  Guatemala,  54f). 
Madagascar: 

Cottons,  United  States,  2q2. 

French  military  colonization,  21  •>. 
Madeira  Islands,  cable  connections.  294. 
Magill.  S.  E.  (consul,  Tampico),  petro- 
leum wells,  Mexico,  sinking,  1 72. 
Mahin,  F.  W.  (consul,  Reichenberg): 

Artificial-silk  factories,  Europe.  ^ 

Butter  export,  Russia,  iSi. 

Canal  project.  Austria.  50Q. 

Cotton  culture.  Hungary,  441. 

Industrial  progress.  Hungary.  3^7. 

Light  from  smoke.  Belgium,  pro- 
duction. 5S;. 

Linen-yarn  trust,  Europe,  28^. 

Loom,  United  .States,  Austria,  24'). 

Textile  industries.  Austria,  depres- 
sion. ^oS. 

Turf  fiber,  uses,  Germany,  2Si. 

Water  route,  Fiume  to  Stettin.  424. 
Mail  contract,  British  Honduras,  103. 
Malaga,  almond  crop,  2S(i. 
Malta. 

Shipping  goods  to,  524. 

Tobacco  trade.  526. 

Trade  with  United  Slates,  523. 
Manchuria: 

Railway.  State,  progress,  ill. 

Resources.  4^2. 
Manila  cigars.  Java.  445. 
Manitoba: 

Nursery  stock. 

San  Jost  scale  art,  id^. 
Mannheim ; 

Cocoanui  butter,  manufacture. 

Electric  street  railway. niunicii)ai.32i 

United  Slates  manufactures.  3<jf . 
Marine,  merchant.  Russia,  24ft. 
Maritime  security,  exposition.  Oslend. 

Market  reports.  Demerara.  447. 
Markets: 

Coal,  Belgium,  Si?- 

Coal,  France,  present  condition,  zaS. 

Coal,  Sweden,  574. 

Europe,  textiles.  United  States,  3«)i . 

Foreign,  packing  goods  for,  478. 

Horses,  Great  Britain,  438. 

Ivory,  Antwerp,  63^  527- 


i  Markets — Continued. 

Salmon,  London,  426. 
Soap,  Spain,  366. 

United  States  lumber.  France,  2I«>. 
World's,  United  States  goods,  133. 
Martinique,  cement,  550. 
Mason,  D.  B.  (vice  and  deputy  consul- 
general,    Berlin),    textiles.  United 
States,  European  markets,  391. 
•Mason,  F.  H  (consul-general,  Berlin); 
Charcoal  production  and  by-prod- 
ucts, 253. 
Copper  production  and  consump- 
tion. Germany,  3S1. 
Crop  prospects,  Germany,  unfavor- 
able, 4IQ. 
;         Export-trade  notes,  487. 

Exposition,  fire  apparatus,  Berlin, 


Law  taxing  department  stores,  Ger- 
many, working,  3S3. 

Tariff,  Germany,  new  classifications 
under,  222. 

Unitcil  Stales  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, Germany,  385. 

Welsbach  gaslights,  improvement, 
262. 

Match  factory,  combination,  Scandina- 
via, 441. 

Maxwell.  C.  L.  (consul-general,  Santo 
Domingo),  Dominican  export  duties 
j      abolished,  432. 
Mayer,  I),  (consul,  Buenos  Ayres); 
Cement,  Argentine  Republic,  552. 
Ports.  Argentine  Republic,  558. 
Trade  outlook,  Argentine  Republic, 
334- 

Meat. horse.  Frankfort ,  consumption,  5  Sl. 
Meat-inspection  law,  Germany,  5^ 
Meat-prohibition  law,  (/crmany.  418. 
Meats,  canned,  in  bond,  Germany,  28q. 
Medical  fellowship,  Liverpool,  open  to 

Americans,  42?. 
Medicines,  patent,  Norway,  235. 
Mediterranean,  wireless  telegraphy.  439. 
i  Merchant  marine.  Russia,  248. 
:  Merry,  W.  L.  (minister,  San  Jos6): 
.         Consular  representation,  German, 
I  Central  America,  280. 

Port  Limon.  trade,  447. 
Tariff,  Costa  Rica,  increased,  431. 
Treaty,  reciprocity,  Chile  and  Nica- 
ragua, 345. 
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Metcalf,  LL  W.  (consul,  Newcastle-on- 
Tync),  coal-export  tax.  Great  Britain, 
working,  «>i8. 

Mexico: 

Canned  goods,  fraudulent,  107. 
Cattle,  United  Slates,  straying  into. 

loS. 

Cement,  54*^. 
Customs  duties.  431 . 
Fronlera,    steamer,    river,  new, 
444- 

Petroleum  wells,  sinking,  172. 

Railway  development,  300. 

Steamship  service  to  Europe,  172. 

Trade  opportunities,  433. 
Mileage,  European  railways,  380. 
Military  exhibition.  Great  Britain,  141. 
Milk  adulteration,  Germany,  142- 
Milk  vessels,  Siberia,  demand,  575. 
Mill  machinery.  United  States,  Turkey, 

Miller,  tL  B.  (consul,  Chungking),  sash 
and  door  factory,  opening,  Shanghai, 
276. 

Mills,  pulp.  Nova  Scotia,  new,  2(^. 
Milner,  J.  B.  (consul,  Calais),  lace  mak- 
ers' strike,  France,  207. 
Mineral  development: 

Nova  Scotia,  Sll 

Urals.  245- 
Mineral  production,  Algeria,  300. 
Mineral  wax  (ozocerite),  Austria,  504. 
Mineral  wealth,  Bolivia,  I47. 
Minerals: 

Morocco,  301. 

Ural  Mountains,  27. 
Mines: 

Coal,  Vancouver.  347. 

Gold.  Korea,  47o- 

Korea,  3n. 
Mining,  coal,  Dutch  India.  444- 
Mining  concessions,  southern  France, 
526. 

Mining  developments,  Norway,  236. 
Mining  industry.  Italy.  101. 
Mining.  Nicaragua.  io6. 
Mining  syndicate.  German.  Spain,  Jo. 
Monaghan,  J.  F.  (consul,  Chemnitz): 

Bicycle  and  automobile  exposition, 
Leipzig,  488. 

Customs  duties,  Germany,  colonial 
products,  6^. 

Dahomey,  traJc,  333. 


Monaghan,  J.  F. — Continued. 

Roumania,  business  houses,  credit. 

j         School,  commercial,  Cologne,  573. 
Monazite  sand,  Germany,  demand,  gSi. 
Mond  fuel  gas.  Great  Britain,  51  'j. 
Montevideo,port  works. contract,  no.  146. 
Montreal,  railways,  electric  street.  2qi. 
j  Morgan,  tL  LL  (consul.  Aarau),  business 

firms,  Switzerland,  4:^4- 
I  Morocco,  minerals.  3t>t- 
Mosquito  poison,  antidote.  44 »• 
Moulton,  G.  tL  (consul,  Demerara): 
British  Guiana,  resources,  337. 
Cement.  Guianas,  S56. 
Demerara  market  reports,  447. 
Multiplex  type-printing  telegraph, 
Munich  art  exhibition  (1901).  141- 
Municipal  electric  street  railways- 
Berlin,  144. 
Cardiff,  n. 
Mannheim,  21: 
Nottingham.  175. 
Murphy.   G.    tL  (vice-consul-general. 
Frankfort): 
Central   America.   German  enter- 
prise. 442, 
Commercial  exports.  German  con- 
sulates, 287. 
Cotton  goods.  Brazil,  S7q. 
Customs  war,  Germany  and  Haiti, 

German  commercial  activity.  South 

America.  341. 
German  settlements.  South  Brazil. 

433- 

German  trade,  South  America  (1900). 
539- 

Steamship  line,  Antwerp-Veracruz- 
Ncw  Orleans,  S34. 
I         Steamship    line,  German-South 
American,  traffic,  343. 
Trade  opportunities.  Mexico.  433. 
Museum,  commercial,  Caracas,  138. 
Myers,  L   B.  (consul,  St.   John.  New 
I      Brunswick),  cement.  New  Brunswick, 
f42. 

Nagasaki,  shipbuilding.  132. 
Nail.  wire,  trust.  Germany,  t3fi. 
Namur  exposition,  2Ss. 
Naples,  Rome,  electric  railway,  143. 
I  Naval  exhibition.  Great  Britain,  141. 
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Nelson.  V.  E.  (consul,  Bergen): 

Boat-Slopping  apparatus,  Norway, 
533. 

Quails,  United  States,  Sweden,  289. 

Rubber  substitute.  Norway,  I'^q. 

Steel  production  by  electricity,  Swe- 
den, 140. 
Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  congress,  criminal  an- 
thropology. 573. 

Amsterdam,  export  company,  2g7. 

Amsterdam-Hawaii  parcels-post 
rates,  445. 

Bicycles. 

Carriagcs,  572. 

Corn.  424. 

Furniture.  United  States  office.  528. 

Insurance  law,  accident,  234. 

Rubber  and  gutta-percha.  360. 

Shoes,  United  States,  2IQ. 

Typewriters  (correction).  440. 
Neuer,  C.  (consular  agent.  Gera): 

Trade  methods.  Germany.  403. 

Woolen  industry,  Germany,  514. 
New  Brunswick: 

Cement,  542. 

Fishing,  dynamite.  294. 

Railway  development,  23. 
New  South  Wales,  rails,  steel,  demand, 
445. 

New    York,    exhibit,    Spanish  gocnls, 
284. 

Newel,  S.    (minister.  The  Hague),  in- 
surance, accident,  law.  Netherlands, 

234- 
Nicaragua: 

Cart-road  concession.  34s. 
Coffee,  !(>(). 
Corinto.  dock,  444. 
Industrial  conditions,  ro6. 
Loan,  new,  443- 
Mining,  io() 

Rails,  United  States,  203. 

Railway  concessions,  564. 

Road  building,  io7- 

Tobacco,  mil. 

Transportation.  107. 

Treaty,  reciprocity  with  Chile,  345. 
Nice,  paper  factory,  new,  521. 
Nile  improvements,  321. 
Norton,  T.       (consul  Harput): 

Exchange  rates,  Harput,  583. 

Insurance,  Anatolia,  2^2. 
No  2jj  II 


Norton.  T.  IL — Continued. 

Mill  machinery,  United  States,  Tur- 
key, 250. 

Silk-weaving    machinery.  Turkey, 
demand.  281. 
Norway: 

Boat-stopping  apparatus.  533. 
Charcoal  production  and  by-prod- 
ucts, 261. 
Harbor,  new,  236. 
Lamp,  new  incandescent,  n6. 
Medicines,  patent,  235. 
Mining  developments.  236. 
Rubber  substitute,  139. 
Salmon.  London,  426. 
Nottingham,    electric    street  railway, 

municipal.  175. 
Nova  Scotia: 

Mineral  development,  So, 
Pulp  mills,  new,  294. 
Nursery  stock.  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia,  165. 

Odessa : 

Berlin,  telegraph  line,  new,  144. 
Steamship    line   to    Persian  Gulf 
ports,  I3Q,  i&Z. 

Oil: 

Olive,  Spain,  428. 

Rose,  Bulgaria's  production,  593. 

Olive  crop,  southern  Europe.  s8i. 

Olive  oil.  Spain,  428. 

Onion  cultivation.  Egypt.  126. 

Ontario,  cement.  543. 

Optical  industry.  Germany.  62. 

Oranges,  blood,  Germany,  demand,  571. 

Oriental-carpet  trade,  576. 

Osborn,  L.  W.  (consul-general,  Apia), 
gold  discoveries,  Samoa,  alleged,  314. 

Osborne,  W.  M.  (consul-general,  Lon- 
don), London  market  for  salmon,  426. 

Ostend,  exposition,  hygiene,  maritime 
security,  and  fishery,  500. 

Overhead  ferry,  Rouen.  »8o 

Ozocerite,  or  mineral  wax,  Austria,  504. 

Pacific  cable,  British.  56s. 

Packing  goods  for  foreign  markets,  47^. 

Palestine,  railways,  578. 

Palms,  demand.  Hungary,  442. 

Paper,  blotting.  England,  demand,  296. 

Paper  currency.  Siam,  278. 

Paper  factory,  Nice,  new,  «i2i. 
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Paper,  German  vs.  United  Slates,  2^2, 
Paper  hangings,  machines  for  printing, 

demand,  England,  I44- 
Paraguay,  cement,  SS7. 
Parcels-post  rates,  Amstcrdam-Hawaii, 

445. 

Paris  exposition,  glass  exhibit,  233. 
Patent  medicines,  Norway,  235. 
Patterson,  R.  F.  (consul-general,  Cal- 
cutta): 

Electric  plants,  India,  opening,  315. 

Electricity,  India,  124- 

Hotel  and  apartment-house  invest- 
ments, Calcutta,  277. 
Paving,  wood,  London,  239. 
Pearl  fisheries,  Colombia,  lf>S. 
Peat,  Uruguay,  i^t. 
Peat  wood,  Austria,  50. 
Pencils,  lead,  Germany,  2ftS. 
Perfumery  industry,  German,  227. 
Persia: 

Petroleum,  302. 

Tolls,  577. 
Persian  Gulf  ports,  steamship  line  lo 

Odessa.  139.  282 
Petroleum: 

Canada,  34(1. 

Persia,  302. 

Venezuela,  I4(>. 
Petroleum  trade.  Russia,  l 
Petroleum  wells,  sinking,  Mexico.  172. 
Phylloxera,  Germany,  destruction.  44^'. 
Pickerell,  G.  IL  (consul,  St.  Michael's). 

exhibition,  Azores,  173. 
pig  lead,  Canada,  bounty.  586. 
Pitcairn,  LL  (consul,  Hamburg),  dock 

plants,  Kiel,  enlargement.  4iS. 
Plague,  South  Africa,  ^67. 
Plants: 

New  food,  Africa,  568. 

Textile,  Salvador,  sSo. 
Plate-glass  industry,  Germany,  (jj^ 
Plows,  German,  Porto  Ric«j,  447. 
Plumacher,  E.  LL  (consul,  Maracaibu), 

tariff,  Venezuela,  Si^ 
poison,  zinc,  colored  hosiery,  442. 
Population: 

Various  countries,  density,  430. 

White,  Kongo  Free  State,  r;7o. 
Port  charges.  Colombia.  447. 
Port  dues.  Danzig  and  Stettin,  increased, 

port  iniprovenienis,  Rosario,  Hxj. 


I  Port  Limon,  trade,  447. 
!  Port  works: 

Montevideo,  contract,  110,  146. 
Rosario,  203. 
'  Porto  Rico,  plows,  German,  447. 
Ports,  Argentine  Republic,  558. 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  railway,  303. 
Post  rates,  parcels,  Amsterdam-Hawaii. 

!  445. 
Potato  exhibition,  Barcelona, 
Potatoes,  German,  United  States,  435. 
Powell,  W.  F.  (minister,  Porlau  Prince), 

finances,  Haiti,  i6q. 
Prague,  exhibition,  international  agri- 
cultural, 283. 
Precious  stones,  testing,  ^ 
Prees,  G.  W,  (consul,  Swansea): 
Tin-plate  industry,  Wales,  532. 
United  States  bicycle  trade.  Eng- 
land, drawbacks,  S28. 
Preferential  tariff,  Canada.  144. 
Preserves,  United  States,  Germany,  3Q4. 
Protection,  home   industries,  Austria, 

Prussia,  rivers,  contamination,  286. 
Public  libraries,  Germany,  2q7. 
Publishers,  congress,  Germany,  503. 
Pulp  mills.  Nova  Scotia,  new,  294. 


Quails,  United  States,  Sweden,  289. 
Quebec,  electric-light  and  water  works, 

new,  291. 
Queensland,  rails,  steel,  44'>. 
Quinine  auction,  Batavia,  12^.  315,  S7f>. 

Ragsdale,  J.  W.  (consul,  Tientsin),  ex- 
port trade,  Tientsin,  122, 
Rails: 

Steel,  New  South  Wales,  demand. 
445. 

Steel,  Queensland,  445- 

United  States,  Nicaragua,  293. 
Railway  brake,  new,  Belgium,  379. 
Railway  bridge,  Russia,  new,  43(1. 
Railway  concessions,  Nicaragua,  564. 
Railway  connections,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia,  16^1. 
Railway  contract,  Guatemala.  563. 
Railway  development: 

Mexico,  300. 

New  Brunswick,  jy. 
Railway  employees,  Germany,  school, 
574- 
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Railway  material.  I'nitcd  States,  Chile, 

Railway  project,  Chile,  593. 
Railway  subsidies,  Canada,  :^46. 
Railway  time,  Spain,  change,  143. 
Railways: 

Africa,  ■>78. 

British  Columbia,  new,  ';64. 
Canada,  1 
China,  5S7. 
Colombia,  339. 

Elberfeld-Barmen,  suspension,  280. 

Europe,  mileage,  3 So. 

French  colonics,  150. 

Germany,  freight  cars,  larger,  135. 

Japan.  ^25^ 

Korea,  120.  474. 

Palestine,  ';78. 

Portuguese  West  Africa,  303. 
Urals,  new,  136. 

Wire-rope,  Argentine  Republic,  592. 
Railways,  electric: 

Berlin-Hamburg,  State.  179. 

Development,  Germany.  Stale, 

Gene%'a-Chamouni,  1 78. 

New,  Russia,  435. 

Romc-Saples,  143. 

Street,  Mannheim,  municipal,  22i 
Railways,  electric  street: 

Berlin,  municipal,  144- 

Canary  Islands,  174. 

Cardiff,  municipal,  4i_^ 

Germany,  377. 

Germany,  car  heaters,  134. 

Gothenburg,  290. 

Mannheim,  municipal,  22: 

Montreal.  291. 

Nottingham,  municipal,  1  "S- 
Saxony.  378. 
Railways,  stale: 
Canada,  155. 
China,  5S7. 

Equipment,  Italy,  demand,  427. 
Jamaica,  locomotives,  English  vs. 

United  States,  335. 
Japan,  ^ 
Manchuria,  progress.  290. 
Russia,   locomotives    and  rolling 

stock,  290. 
Russia,  new,  451. 
Russia,  Northern,  584. 
Senegal.  4SI. 
Southern,  Russia,  new, 


Rairden,  B.  S.  (consul,  Batavia),  quinine 

auction,  Batavia,  12^.  315.  S7(>. 
Raisin  crop,  Spain,  prospects,  523. 
Rapid  transit: 

Berlin-Hamburg.  179. 

Germany,  electric  cars.  42S. 
Ravndal,  G.  B.  (consul.  Beirut); 

Beirut,  business  conditions,  126. 

Syrian  silk.  United  Slates.  320. 

United  States  trade.  Syria,  3 1 
Rays.  Becquerel.  ^ 
Rebate,  export,  puddled  steel,  Germany, 

Reciprocity  treaty.  Chile  and  Nicaragua, 
34S. 

Reinberg,  M.  (vice-consul.  Guayaquil): 

Cement.  Ecuador.  554. 

Wharf  concession,  Guayaquil,  130. 
Ridgely,  B.  LL  (consul,  Malaga): 

Almond  and   raisin  crops,  Spain, 
prospects,  572. 

Almond  crop.  Malaga.  286. 

Coffee  cultivation,  Spain.  22. 

Sugar  industry,  Spain,  ju 
Rivers: 

Canada,  l  S7- 

Contamination,  Prussia,  2S6. 
Road  building,  Nicaragua,  107. 
Road,  cart,  concession,  Nicaragua,  345. 
Rolling  Slock,  railways.  Stale,  Russia, 
290. 

Roman  Campagna,  cultivation.  1 50. 
Rome-Naples  electric  railway,  143. 
Roosevelt,  G,  W.  (consul.  Brussels): 
Automobiles,  exposition,  Brussels, 

lis. 

Coal  market,  Belgium,  517. 

Exposition,  Namur,  2S5. 

Savings   bank,  Government,  Bel- 
gium, 416. 

Telegraphy,  wireless,  present  con- 
dition, ^  47. 
Rosario: 

Port  improvements,  109. 

i'ort  works,  293. 
Rose  oil,  Bulgaria's  production,  593. 
Rouen,  overhead  ferry,  1 8o. 
Roumania.  business  houses,  credit,  57^^. 
Rubber,  3<X). 

Bolivia,  147. 

Concession,  Brazil,  144. 

Denmark,  substitute,  440. 

Norway,  substitute,  139. 
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Russia: 

Agricultural  implements,  247- 
Butler  export.  2&2. 
Caspian-Black  Sea  Canal.  436. 
Caucasus,  tea,  442. 
Corks,  production.  30. 
Cotton,  436. 

Duties,  United  States  imports,  139. 

Emigration  to  Canada,  140. 

Finland,  butter  trade,  447. 

Foreigners,  40S- 

Harbors,  remodeling,  436. 

Manchuria,  railway,  State,  prog- 
ress. 2QO. 

Merchant  marine,  248. 

Minerals.  Ural  Mountains,  22. 

Odessa,  steamship  line  to  Persian 
Gulf  ports,  13Q.  2^2. 

I*etroleum  trade,  l 

Railway  bridge,  new,  436. 

Railway,  electric,  new,  435. 

Railways,  State,  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock,  290. 

Railways.  State,  new,  451. 

Railways,  State,  northern,  sS4. 

St.  Petersburg,  exposition,  fisheries, 
573. 

Shoe  industry.  23. 
Stamped  documents,  7Q. 
Steamship  line,  Odessa  to  Persian 

Gulf, 
Sulphur,  ^ 
Tariff  changes,  584. 
Tariff,  new,  127.  4ii. 
Telegraph  line,  Berlin-Odessa,  new, 

144. 

United  Stales  advertising,  246. 
Urals,  mineral  development,  245. 
Urals,  railways,  new,  1 36. 
Wood,  export  tariff,  283. 
Russia,  southern.  Slate  railways,  new, 

Russian    trade,    United   States  (1900), 

404^ 

St.  Petersburg,  exposition,  fisheries,  573. 
Salmon  fisheries,  British  Columbia,  354. 
Salmon  industry,  British  Columbia,  i;;?. 
Salmon  market.  London,  426. 
Salmon,  Norway,  London,  426. 
Salvador: 

Cement,  546. 

Textile  plants,  5 So. 


Samoa: 

German,  finances.  453- 
Gold  discoveries,  alleged,  314. 
Sampson,  A.  J.  (minister,  Quito),  United 
I      States  trade  with  Ecuador,  570. 
I  San  }os€  scale  act,  Manitoba  and  British 
'      Columbia.  165. 

'  Sand,  monazitc,  Germany,  demand,  5S1. 

Sash  factory,  Shanghai,  opening,  276. 
I  Savings  bank, Government. Belgium, 
Sawdust: 

Commercial  uses,  Europe,  25. 
Utilization,  Canada,  76. 
,  Sawter,  G.  (consul,  Glauchau): 

Customs  duties.  China,  new  settle- 
ment. 275. 
Shipbuilding,  commercial,  131. 
Woolen  yarns,  Germany,  420. 
Saxe-Altenburg  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
142, 

Saxony,  railways,  electric  street.  378. 
I  Scale  act,  San  Josi: 
j         British  Columbia,  165. 
I         Manitoba,  165. 

Scandinavia,  match  factories,  combina- 
tion, 441- 

I  School,  commercial,  Cologne,  573. 
School  gardens: 

Gothenburg,  375. 

Stockholm,  374. 
Schools; 

High,  Germany,  English  language, 
297- 

Industrial,  Sonneberg, 

New  commercial,  Cologne,  437. 

Railway  employees.  Germany,  S74. 

Technical  high,  Breslau,  142. 
!  Schumann,  W.  (consul,  Mainz): 
I         Austria,  home  industries,  protection, 
510. 

German  vs. United  States  paper,  222. 
Wine  and  grape  trade,  Germany. 

(1900).  ^ 
Wine-trade  directory,  Germany,  43S. 
Scotland,  Glasgow,  exhibition,  interna- 
tional, 453. 
Screening,  wire,  Egypt,  demand,  429. 
Seeger,  E.  (consul-general,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro): 

Cable  service,  Brazil,  improvement, 
167. 

Freight  rates,  Brazil,  s8o. 
Senegal,  railway,  State,  4Si. 
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Sewell,  W.  L.  (consul.  Toronto),  ccfncnt, 

Oniarin.  54^. 
Seyfcrl,  A.  G. (consul,  Stratford), Canada, 

unexplored,  3?4. 
Shanghai,  sash  and  door  facl«)ry,  open- 
ing, 276. 
Shingles,  South  Africa,  use,  57<j. 
Shipbuilding: 

Commercial,  i^i. 
Nagasaki,  112. 
Shipments,  through  to   Chicag<j  from 

Europe,  ^H6. 
Ships,  German,  electric  lighting,  2h 
Shoe  industry.  Russia. 
Shoes,  United  States: 

France,  demand,  217. 
Netherlands,  2Iq. 
Shotts,  G.  W.  (commercial  agent,  Saull 
Ste.  Marie),  iron  and  steel  industry, 
Canada,  77- 
Siam: 

Paper  currency,  27S. 
Teak  in<lustry,  305. 
Siberia: 

Butler  exports.  47S. 
Milk  vessels,  demand,  575. 
Sicily,  sulphur  combination,  ^1: 
Signals,  wireless-telegraphy,  for  vessels, 

28=;. 
Silk: 

Artificial,  factories,  Europe,  ^ 

Syrian,  United  States,  120. 

Weaving  machinery,   Turkey,  de- 
mand, 68r. 
Simplon  Tunnel,  progress,  380. 
Skinner,  R.  T.  (consul,  Marseilles): 

Coal  situation,  Europe,  change, 

Lumber.   United     States, *"  market, 
France,  2I!>. 

Shoes,    United     Slates,  demand, 
France,  217. 
Slag,  removing  from  grates,  device,  s34. 
Sleigh,  automobile,  Germany,  146. 
Smelter,  new,  British  Columbia,  1 3^),  430. 
Smith,  A.  E.  (consul,  Victoria): 

Cable,  Canada  lo  Australia,  5(15. 

Cement,  British  Columbia,  54I. 

Coal  mines,  347. 

Railways,  British  Columbia, new, 564 
Salmon  industry,  British  Columbia, 
352. 

V'ictoria, railway  and  steamboat  con- 
nections, i(>>>. 


Smith,  O.  L.  W.  (consul-general,  Mon- 
rovia): 

Steamship  concession,  Liberia, 

Telephones,  Liberia,  446. 
Smith,  T.  (consul,  Moscow),  railway. 

State,  Manchuria,  progress,  2 go. 
Smoke  and  cannonade  prevention  of 

frost,  362. 

Smoke,  light  from,  Belgium,  produc- 
tion, 58s. 
:  Smyrna,  textiles,  133. 
^  Snyder,  N.  R.  (commercial  agent.  Port 
'      Antonio),  English  vs.   United  States 
I      locomotives,  Jamaica,  33?- 
j  Soap,  market,  Spain,  3^>6. 
I  Sonneberg,  school,  industrial,  22s. 

South  Africa: 
!         Affairs,  j;G6. 
Cement,  434. 
Coal  fields,  new,  150. 
Leather,  566. 
Plague,  562, 
Shingles,  use,  579. 
Transportation,  567. 
South  America: 
■         German  commercial  activity,  341. 
I         German  trade  (1900),  530. 
'  South     American-German  steamship 

lines,  traffic,  343. 
I  Spain: 

Almond  and  raisin  crops,  prospects, 
!;22. 

Barcelona,  potato  exhibition,  75. 

Coffee  cultivation,  72. 

Exposition,  heating  appliances,  3(14. 
I  Fuel  and  heating  appliances,  expo- 
I  sition,  2I1 

i         Industrial  conditions.  240. 

Machinery,  electric,  demand,  435. 

Malaga,  almond  crop,  2S6. 

Mining  syndicate,  German,  ■jo. 

Oil,  olive,  428. 

Railway  time,  change,  143. 

Soap,  market,  366. 

Sugar  industry,  2I1 

Sugar  production,  22; 

Wheat  imports  (1900),  367. 
Spanish   goods,  exhibit,   Ilabana  and 
I      New  York,  284. 
Spanish  Guinea,  resources,  l';o. 
Spanish  vs.  Californian  fruits,  363. 
Spans,  large  masonry  bridge,  286. 
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Squiers,  li.  G.  (secretary  of  It-^fation. 
Pekin): 

China,  commerce  (k/xj),  455. 

China,  foreign  trade.  468. 
Stairs,  fireproof,  Germany,  2SS. 
Stamped  documents,  Russia,  2(2- 
Slate  railways: 

Canada, 

China,  587. 

Kquipment,  demand,  Italy,  427. 
Jamaica,  locomotives,  English  vs.  I 
United  States,  335. 

Japan.  1251  il^ 
Manchuria,  progress,  2()o. 

Russia,    locomotives    and  rolling 

stock,  290. 

Russia,  new,  4'ii. 

Russia,  Northern.  5S4. 

Senegal,  451- 

Southern  Russia,  new,  282. 
Slate  railways,  eleciric: 

Berlin-Hamburg,  i  '<). 

Development,  Germany,  36. 
Steamboat  connections,  V^ictoria,  British 

Columbia,  1 66. 
Steamer,  new  river,  Froniera,  444. 
Steamship  concession,  Liberia,  446. 
Steamship  contract,  Guatemala.  131. 
Steamship,  Germany,  new,  417. 
Steamship  lines: 

Europe  to  Gulf  ports,  534- 

French-Canadian,  S7t- 

German-South  American, traffic, 34 3. 

Liverpool-Tacoma,  444. 

Odessa  to  Persian  Gulf,  139,  282. 
Steamship  service,  European-Mexican, 
new,  172. 

Stearin  candles,  China,  demand,  445. 
Steel  bounties,  Canada,  163. 
Steel  industry.  Canada,  77. 
Steel: 

New,  for  industries,  Germany,  143. 
Production  by  electricity,  Sweden, 
t40. 

Production,  France,  21 1. 

Puddled,  Germany,  export  rebate. 

Steel  rails: 

New  South  Wales,  demand,  445. 

Queensland,  445. 
Stettin,  port  dues  increased,  234. 
Stettin  to  Fiume,  water  route,  424. 


Stockholm,  school  gardens,  374. 
Stone: 

Artificial,  361 . 

Artificial  building,  Germany,  61. 
Stones,  precious,  testing,  5J^ 
Siowe,    J.    G.    (consul-general.  Cape 
Town): 

Shingles,  South  Africa,  use,  570. 

South  Africa,  affairs,  567. 
Street-car  advertising,  Leipzig.  142. 
Street-car  heaters.  Germany,  134. 
Street  railways,  electric: 

Berlin,  municipal,  144. 

Canary  Islands,  174. 

Cardiff,  municipal,  41. 

Germany,  377. 

Germany,  car  heaters,  134. 

Gothenburg,  2qo. 

Mannheim,  municipal,  22.. 

Montreal.  2q1. 

Nottingham,  municipal,  175. 

Saxony,  378. 
Strike,  lace  makers',  France,  207. 
Strikes,  Germany,  judicial  decision  con- 
cerning damage  by, 
Subsidies,  railway,  Canada,  346. 
Sudan : 

Economic  conditions,  58S. 

Traffic,  429. 
Sugar-beet  industry.  Europe,  237. 
Sugar-beet  waste,  utilization,  357. 
Sugar  industry: 

Bulgaria.  593. 

Europe,  5»3. 

Spain,  2i_. 
Sugar  production: 

British  Central  Africa,  137. 

Spain,  70. 
Sulphur: 

Combination,  Sicily,  ^i; 

Russia,  2h 

Venezuela,  580. 
Sulphur  water,  artificial,  France,  440. 
Svvalm,  A.  W.  (consul,  Montevideo): 

Cement,  Uruguay,  SSS. 

Port  works,  Montevideo,  contract. 

IK). 

Sweden: 

Air  torpedo,  Cj^l 

Charcoal  production  and  by-prud- 

UCtS,  2h2^ 

Coal  market,  574. 
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Sweden — Continued. 

Commercial  travelers*  licenses.  129. 

GothenburR,      railways,  clcctric- 
slreei,  2«jo. 

Gothenburg,  school  gardens,  375. 

Quails,  United  States,  2S9. 

Steel,  production  by  electricity,  140. 

Stockholm,  school  gardens.  374. 
Switzerland: 

Business  firms.  4 '^4- 

Gcneva-Chamouni  electric  railway, 

Labor  bureau,  international,  371. 
Simplon  Tunnel,  progress,  3 So. 
Telegraph   wires    laid    on  snow. 
439- 

Syndicate.  German  mining.  Spain,  70. 
Syria: 

Anatolia,  insurance,  2f;2. 
Beirut,  business  conditions,  1  ■2^1 
Harput,  exchange  rates,  gS'^. 
Smyrna,  le.xtiles,  133. 
United  States  trade,  316. 
Syrian  silk,  United  States,  320. 

Tacoma-Livcrpool  steamship  line.  4  i  t- 
Tariff  changes: 

Brazil,  100. 

Russia.  5S4- 

Venezuela,  432. 
Tariflf: 

British  Honduras,  loi . 

Corn,  France,  proposed,  1 S-;. 

Costa  Rica,  increased,  431 . 

Export,  wood,  Russia.  2S3. 

Germany,  new  classifications  under. 

222. 

Machinery,  Dutch  I  idia.  291. 
New,  Russia,  127,  41 1. 
Preferential,  Canada,  T44. 
Venezuela,  fix. 
Tax: 

Coal  export,  Great  Britain,  working. 

Export,  products.  Siam. 
Tea,  Caucasus,  442. 
Tea  trade,  China  (1900).  477. 
Teak  industry,  Siam,  305. 
Technical  bureau,  Germany,  sS2. 
Telegraph  line,  Berlin-Odessa,  new,  144, 
Telegraph,  multiplex  type-printing.  226. 
Telegraph  system.  Central  Africa.  293. 
Telegraph  wires  laid  on  snow,  439. 


Telegraphic  network.  .Angola.  302. 
Telegraphy,  wireless: 

Hawaiian  Islands,  452. 

Mediterranean,  439. 

Practical  result,  439. 

Present  condition,  ^ 

Signals  for  vessels.  28^. 
Telephone  line,  long  distance,  Germany, 

Telephones,  Liberia,  446. 

Teneriffe,  coal,  reduction  in  cost,  295. 

Testart,  A.  (vice-consul,  Martinique), 

cement,  Martinique,  550. 
Textile  industries: 

Austria,  depression,  508. 

Germany,  decline.  65^ 
Textile  plants,  Salvador,  t)8o. 
Textiles: 

Electrolysis  in  bleaching,  Germany, 
265. 

United  States,  European  markets, 
391. 

Thackara,  A.  M.  (consul,  Havre): 

Coal,  ircm.  and  steel  production, 
France,  21U 

Coal  market,  France,  present  con- 
dition, 2oS. 

Steamship  line,  Rotlcrdam-Havrc- 
Galveston,  534. 

Steamship  service,  European-Mexi- 
can, now.  1 72. 

Tariff,  corn,  France,  proposcti,  i S5. 

Wine  and  cider  production,  France 
(i.^).  Si 

Thompson,   E.   H_,  (consul,  Progrcso). 

canned  goods.  Mexico,  fraudulent,  107. 
Tientsin,  export  trade,  122. 
Tin-plate  industry,  Wales,  532. 
Tin    plates,    United    Stales,  France, 

296. 

Titles,  land,  foreigners,  japan,  312. 

Tobacct),  Nicaragua,  io(^. 

Tobacco  trade,  Malta,  626. 

Tolls,  Persia.  t;77. 

Torpedo,  air,  Sweden,  (jU^ 

Tt)wer.  C.  (ambassador,  St.  Petersburg): 

Foreigners,  Russia.  405. 

Tariff,  new,  Russia,  411. 
Toy  industry,  Germany,  22£l. 
Transit,  rapid.  Berlin-I lamburg.  1 79. 
Transportation : 

China,  4<>^. 

Korea,  471. 
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Transportation — Continued. 

Nicarafjua,  107. 

South  Africa.  567. 
Treaty,  reciprocity,  Chile  and  Nicaragua, 
345. 

Trolley  automobile  line.  Germany,  289. 
Trust: 

Linen-yarn,  Europe,  aSS, 
Scandinavian  match  factories.  441. 
Sicilian  sulphur.  3_i_. 
Wire-nail,  Germany.  1 3S- 
TuhinK,   United  States,  Great  Kritain, 
140. 

Tunnel,  Simplon,  progress,  3 So. 
Turf  fil>cr.  uses.  Germany,  251. 
Turin,  exhibition,  decorative  art.  «>02. 
Turkestan,  agriculture  and  trade.  302. 
Turkey: 

Mill  machinery.  United  States,  2 so. 
Silk-weaving  machinery,  demand, 

2.S1  ■ 

Turner,  C.  K.  (consul-general.  Ottawa): 
Cement,  Canada,  '^40. 
Pig  lead,  bounty,  Canada, 
Steamship  line,  French-Canadian, 

Tariff,  preferential,  Canada.  144. 
Type-printing  telegraph,  multiplex,  226. 
Typewriters,   Netherlands  (correction), 

Typewriting  machines.  Italy.  4';4. 

Unions,  farmers',  Germany,  437. 
Unite<l  States: 

Advertising.  Russia,  24<"). 

Hank,  Germany,  58s- 

Bicycle  trade,  England,  drawbacks, 

Cattle  straying  into  Mexico,  108. 

Cheese.  Brazil.  110. 

Chicago,  through  shipments  to,  from 

Eurf)pc,  s86. 
Coal-cutting    machinery,  London, 

2<)f). 

Coal,  Japan,  431 . 
Cottons,  Madagascar,  2q2. 
Goods,  world's  markets,  133. 
Imports,  Austria,  movement  against, 

49- 

Imports.  Russia,  duties,  139. 
Iron.  British  complaints,  5^3. 
Loom,  Austria.  249. 
Lumber,  market,  France,  215. 


United  States — Continued. 
Machinery,  China,  121. 
Manufactured  products,  Germanv, 

Manufactures,  Australia,  28t. 

Manufactures,  Mannheim,  395. 
I         Mill  machinery,  Turkey,  2^0. 
I         New  York,  exhibit,  Spanish  go<xis, 
284. 

Office  furniture,  Netherlands,  ^2?i. 
Packing  goods  for  foreign  markets, 
428, 

Potatoes,  German,  415. 

Preserves,  Germany,  394. 

Products,  abroad,  «;7t. 
I         Quails,  Sweden,  2S9. 
I         Rails,  Nicaragua,  293. 

Railway  material,  Chile.  14^. 
I         Shoes,  France,  demand,  217. 
]         Shoes,  Netherlands,  2IQ. 

Syrian  silk,  320. 

Tacoma-Liverpool  steamship  line, 
444- 

I         Textiles.  European  markets,  391 . 
Tin  plates.  F" ranee,  296. 
Trade,  China,  affected    by  Boxer 
rebellion,  112. 
,         Trade,  France,  how  to  create,  39S. 
!         Trade,  Liege,  397- 
1  Trade,  Syria,  316. 

Trade  with  China  (n/>>),  4(»2. 
Trade  with  Ecuador,  570. 
Trade  uith  Malta.  523. 
I         Trade  with  Russia  (i«/x>),  404. 
I         Tubing,  Great  Britain,  140. 
United  States  vs.  English  locomotives. 

Jamaica,  31?- 
United  States  vs.  German  paper.  222. 
L'nited  States  vs.  Welsh  coal.  Italy.  370. 
I   United  States  vines.  Germany.  287. 
Ural  Mountains,  minerals.  22. 
Urals,  mineral  development.  245. 
Urals,  railways,  new,  136. 
^  Uruguay: 
j         Cement,  SS8. 

i Montevideo,  port  works,  contract, 
1 10,  T46. 
Peat,  151. 

.  Van  Buren,  II.  S.  (consul,  Nice): 

Gas  water  heater,  France,  ^20. 
j         Mining  concessions,  southern 
I  France,  526. 
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Van  Burcn,  tL  S. — Continued. 

Olive  crop,  southern  Europe,  5S1. 

Paper  factory,  Nice,  new.  521. 
Vancouver  coal  mines,  347» 
Veneer,  new,  Germany,  ^82. 
Venezuela: 

Artesian  wells,  demand,  «>62. 

Asphalt  and  petroleum,  14Q. 

Caracas,  museum,  commercial,  138. 

Sulphur.  580. 

Tariff,  Sr. 

Tariff  changes,  432. 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  railway  and 

steamboat  connections.  166. 
Vienna,  alcoholism,  congress,  134. 
Vines,  United  States,  Germany,  287. 

Wages,  ironworkers.  Great  Britain,  re- 
duction, 141. 
Wales. 

Cardiff,   street    railways,  electric, 

municipal,  ii. 
Tin-plate  industry,  532. 
Warner,  B.       jr.  (consul,  Leipzig): 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Saxe-Alten- 

burg,  Li2. 
Congress,  publishers,  Germany,  503. 
Fair,    spring    wholesale,  Leipzig, 

4S8. 

German   potatoes.  United  Stales. 
435- 

Plows,  German,  Porto  Rico,  447. 
Railways,  electric  street.  Saxony. 
378. 

Slag,  removing  from  grates,  device, 
584- 

Street-car  advertising,  Leipzig,  142. 

Street-car  healers,  Germany.  134- 

Telephone  line,  long-distance,  Ger- 
many, 446. 

Toy  industry,  German,  226, 
Washington,  LL  L.  (consul.  GeneVa): 

Geneva-Chamouni  electric  railway. 
178. 

Simplon  Tunnel,  progress,  380. 
Water,  artificial  sulphur.  France,  440- 
Water  route,  Fiume  to  Stettin,  424. 
Water  ways,  Canada,  1 57. 
Waterworks,  Quebec,  new,  2gi. 
Wax,    mineral    (ozocerite),  Austria, 

Weaving  machinery,  silk,  demand,  Tur 
key.  281. 

No.  2^  L2 


Wells: 

Artesian.  Venezuela,  demand,  562. 

Petroleum,  sinking,  Mexico,  172. 
Welsbach  gaslights,  improvement,  262. 
Welsh  vs.   United   Slates  coal,  Italy, 

Westacott.  R.  (vice  and  acting  consul- 
general.  London): 

Blotting  paper,  demand,  England, 
296. 

Coal-culling     machinery,  United 

States,  London,  206. 
Exhibition,  fancy  and  leather  goixls, 
i  London,  28^. 

Machines  for  printing  paper  hang- 
ings, demand,  England,  144- 
Wood  paving,  London,  239. 
West  Africa,  cotton  growing,  2q5,  331. 
West  Africa,  Portuguese,  railway,  303. 
West  Australia,  imports,  inflammable 

goods,  292. 
West  Indies: 

British,  cement,  «>47. 
Dutch,  cement,  549. 
Wharf  concession,  Guayaquil,  130. 
Wheat  imports,  Spain  (1900),  367. 
Wilcox,  L.  S.  (consul,  Hankau),  hog 

bristles,  China,  i2iL. 
Wildman,    R.   (consul-general,  Hong- 
kong), Chinese  agriculture  and  United 
States  machinery,  i2i. 
Williams,  J.  T.  (consul.  Sierra  Leone), 
'      cotton  growing,  West  Africa,  295. 
Wine: 

Production,  France  {i<)Oo),  ^ 
Trade  directory,  Germany,  438. 
Trade.  Germany  (1900),  ^ 
Winslow,  A.  A.  (consul,  Liege); 

Railway  brake,  Belgium,  new,  379. 
United  States  trade,  Liege.  397. 
Winslow,  E.  D.  (consul-general.  Stock- 
holm), charcoal  production  and  by- 
products, Sweden,  262. 
Winter,  J.  F.  (consul,  Annabcrg),  rail- 
ways, Palestine,  578. 
Wire-nail  trust.  Germany,  135. 
Wire-rope  railway,  Argentine  Republic, 
592- 

Wire  screening,  demand,  Egypt,  429. 
Wireless  telegraphy: 

Hawaiian  Islands,  452. 

Me<litcrranean,  439. 

Practical  result,  439. 
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Wireless  telegraphy — Continued. 
Present  condition,  ^2. 
Signals  for  vessels,  2S'>. 
Wires,  telegraph,  laid  on  snow,  43(j. 
Wood,  export  tariff.  Russia,  28*^. 
Wood  paving,  London,  239. 
Wood,  peal,  Austria,  50. 
Wool,  export  duty,  Argentine  Republic, 

reduced.  n8. 
Woolen  industry,  Germany,  514. 
Woolen  yarns,  Germany,  420. 


EX. 

World,  cotton-yarn  consumption,  427. 
World's  markets,  United  States,  goods. 

Yarns: 

Cotton,  world's  consumption.  42"- 
Linen,  trust,  Europe.  afiS. 
Woolen,  Germany,  420. 
Yukon,  conditions,  3'>o. 

Zinc  poison,  colored  hosiery,  442. 
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